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INTRODUCTION 





This volume, the fifty ninth of the Society’s Transactions Is 
presented to members and it is hoped that it will be well received. 

The period covers two sessions, 1994-95 and 1995-96: as some 
papers are not available, others read outwith the period are 
included. 


MEMBERSHIP 

At the close of Session 1995-96 there were three Honorary 
Chieftains, 59 Life Members and 397 Subscribing Members 
making a total of 459. There are 67 libraries making a grand total 
of 526. This is an increase of 16 from the number at the end of 
Session 1993-94 which appeared in Volume LVII. 


OBITUARY 
Since Volume LVIII went to press the following members have 
died — 


Former Chiefs of the Society 
The Rev. William Matheson was a dedicated scholar of excep- 
tional talent who devoted a single minded lifetime to his 
studies, ranged widely over Gaelic tradition and Highland 
history. His enthusiasm in these fields was quite infectious 
and his students at the University of Edinburgh remember the 
quality of his teaching with joy and gratitude. 

He was born on August 25 1910 in Sollas, North Uist, the 
elder son of Malcolm Matheson (1854-1926) and Mary 
Murray (1878-1958) both from Lewis. His father was 
missionary to the United Free Church in Sollas and although 
they transferred to Harris for a time, most of William’s 
boyhood was spent in Sollas. He attended primary school 
there before moving to Edinburgh to stay with his aunts and 
attend Boroughmuir High School, but later he joined his 
younger brother Angus (first professor of Celtic at the 
University of Glasgow) at Inverness Royal Academy for his 
senior secondary years. In 1933 he graduated MA, with 
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honours in History, from the University of Edinburgh and 
followed this with teacher training in Moray House. But the 
opportunity to work in Celtic Studies under Professor W.J. 
Watson at Edinburgh proved to be a turning point in his life, 
and in a short time led to his first publication, The Songs of 
John MacCodrum published in 1938. His visits to the Uists 
and Barra in search of the material are still remembered with 
affection, and the book itself is a fine example of the thor- 
oughness and breadth of scholarship which typified all his 
work. 

In 1938 too, he decided to enter the ministry and enrolled 
in New College, Edinburgh, graduating in 1941. His first call 
was to Muir of Ord where he served for four years before 
moving on to Tobermory in Mull. He enjoyed his work in 
both parishes and devoted much of his spare time to his life 
long interest in historical and genealogical research, but 
when the chance came in 1952 to take up a lectureship in 
Scottish Gaelic Studies with Professor Kenneth Jackson at 
the Celtic Department of the University of Edinburgh, he 
recognised where his life’s work lay. It was a very fruitful 
collaboration and Scottish Gaelic benefited in all aspects. He 
contributed learned papers to various periodicals including 
the Transactions of this Society, and his publication in 1970 
of the poems of An Clarsair Dall, The Blind Harper was 
recognised for its excellence in the University making him 
Reader in 1972. 

He was equally involved in the work of the School of 
Scottish Studies, another department of Edinburgh 
University, and in the course of the years recorded for it over 
400 songs, many of them with background detail, as well as 
much traditional material of historical and anecdotal nature. 
The culmination came in 1993 when the School published 
two cassettes of his songs, complete with a valuably infor- 
mative booklet, under the title Gaelic Bards and Minstrels. 
He himself helped at every stage in the preparation of these 
songs, which illustrated the passage of the Bardic and 
Amhran metres of classical Gaelic repertoire into oral tradi- 
tion. 

He became a member in 1940, was Chief in 1968 and an 
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Honorary Chieftain till his death. 


Dr John Lorne Campbell of Canna O.B.E., M.A., F.R.S.E. who 
was Chief in 1965 was one of the leading Gaelic scholars this 
century. Of the family of the Campbells of Inverneill, he 
went to Oxford to study agriculture and there attended a class 
in Gaelic. By 1933 he produced a major work ‘Highland 
Songs of the Forty Five’. After some years in Barra he began 
recording songs and stories from the people there and, along 
with Sir Compton Mackenzie, founded the Sea League to 
protect the interests and livelihood of Hebridean fishermen. 
About this time he married Margaret Fay Shaw who was also 
collecting songs and tales and in 1938 he bought the island of 
Canna. Over the years they built up an extensive collection of 
songs, stories and photographs from the Highlands and Nova 
Scotia. Dr Campbell was the author of many books and arti- 
cles on Gaelic subjects and was also well known as an 
ornithologist and a conservator of wildlife and of island 
antiquities. He had been a member since 1934. 


The Right Hon. Lord Cameron, D.S.C., K.T., who died at the 
age of 96 was a great figure in the Scottish legal world. His 
family came from Ullapool in Wester Ross and on leaving 
school in Edinburgh served as a young naval officer in the 
Baltic at the end of the war of 1914-18. Becoming an advo- 
cate in 1924, he was for many years heavily employed 
throughout his career at the bar. From 1939 to 1944 he again 
served in the Royal Navy, taking part in the Dunkirk evacua- 
tion and serving on the staff of an admiral. He was awarded a 
D.S.C. After the war he became Sheriff of Inverness 
followed by a long term as Dean of the Faculty during which 
period he was created a Knight of the Thistle. As a graduate 
of the University of Edinburgh he was for many years 
engaged in its affairs and was chairman of the Highland 
Panel and of the Carnegie Trust. He had a great love of the 
sea, being the owner of yachts. His membership of the 
Society, of which he was chief in 1948, began in 1946. 





Somhairle Mac Gill-Eain, Bard to the Society and doyen of 
contemporary Gaelic poets, died on 24th November 1996, 
aged eighty five. His early contributions to the Transactions 
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appear under the name of Samuel Maclean (the form in the 
state register); later papers were published under the name 
Sam Maclean. Nowhere in the volumes of the Transactions 
did he use the nom de plume — Sorley Maclean — by which he 
was known to readers of his poems the world over. 

He was born on 26th October 1911 in Oscaig, Isle of 
Raasay, the second son of Malcolm Maclean, the island’s 
tailor, and Christina Nicolson a native of the district of Braes, 
opposite Raasay, in Skye. A member of a family who 
achieved high distinction in various academic fields, 
Classics, Celtic and local history among others, he was 
educated in Raasay and Portree schools and at the University 
of Edinburgh, where, in 1933, he graduated with first class 
honours in English, having taken a course in Gaelic under 
W.J. Watson and played in the university shinty team. 

After teacher training in Moray House College of 
Education he became, in 1934, an assistant teacher of English 
in Portree Secondary School (now Portree High School). In 
1938 he took up an appointment in Tobermory, Mull, and in 
1939 moved to an equivalent post in Boroughmuir where, in 
1947, he was promoted to the position of Principal Teacher 
of English. In 1956 he became headmaster of Plockton 
Secondary School where he remained until his retirement in 
1972. In addition to the normal demands of his office as 
headmaster, discharged with a meticulous, unfailing sense of 
duty, and made more onerous through his efforts to introduce 
a Gaelic learner’s paper in the Highers, he took a very active 
interest in promoting the game of shinty in the school. 

The two years following his retirement were spent as 
Creative Writer in Residence at Edinburgh University; after- 
wards from 1975 to 1976 he was the Filidh at Sabhal Mór 
Ostaig in Skye. 

He had been called up for military service in 1940 and, in 
December 1941, sent to Egypt on active service in the 
Signals Corps. There, eleven months later, he was wounded 
and finally discharged from the army in 1943. 

The following year he met Renee Cameron, a native of 
Inverness, whose mother, from Perthshire, was of the same 
stock as Dugald Buchanan. Sam and Renee were married on 
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24th July 1946. Renee’s devoted care and understanding, 
always infused with a delightful sense of humour, were an 
immense source of peace and happiness throughout fifty 
years of marriage. Of their family of three daughters, 
Catriona, a beautiful singer of traditional Gaelic songs, tragi- 
cally predeceased her father. 

As Bard to the Gaelic Society from 1945 onwards, he 
composed a formal ode each year. Two of them were 
addressed to old friends from university days on the occasion 
of their becoming Chiefs of the Society: Professor Angus 
Matheson and his brother Rev. William Matheson. Three of 
the bardic odes were reprinted in the Collected Poems of 
1989: O Choille gu Bearradh: From Wood to Ridge. 

His outstanding contribution to the Transactions of the 
Society is his literary criticism. It is worth noting that the 
great majority of his papers on Gaelic poetry (most of them 
in English, a few in Gaelic) were first given before this 
Society. These critical studies, full of sensitive perception, 
trenchant in judgement and vivid in expression, display his 
passionate involvement with the Gaelic poetry of the past. It 
is not too much to say, indeed, that they revolutionised the 
critical approach to the entire Gaelic tradition much as Dain 
do Eimhir (1943) and subsequent publications re-created the 
writing of Gaelic poetry itself. (The prose criticism was 
collected and published in Ris a’ Bhruthaich, edited by 
Professor William Gillies.) 

Dr Sam Maclean was the recipient of many honours, 
among them honorary doctorates from Dundee, Edinburgh, 
the National Library of Ireland and Glasgow, the MacVitie 
Prize for Literature and the Queen’s Medal for Poetry. In 
1987 he was made Freeman of Skye and Lochalsh. 

His membership of the Society began in 1936 and he was 
elected Chief in 1970 and a second time in 1982; from 1955 
to this death he was an Honorary Chieftan. 





Members 
Mr Ruairidh Macdonald, M.A., Millbank House, North 
Kessock, in 1979 became the Society’s Honorary Piper, 
succeeding his father, Mr Neil Angus Macdonald whose 
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obituary appeared in Volume LVIII. Ruairidh was born in 
Barra in 1940 and became a teacher in Millburn Academy in 
1961. For five years after 1968 he and his wife taught in 
Vancouver before returning to Millburn Academy as 
Principal teacher of Mathematics. Descended from a line of 
distinguished pipers, he won the Junior Silver Chanter at the 
Northern Meetings in three consecutive years. As a keen 
cricketer he played for the Northern Counties club in 
Inverness and was a well known bridge player. Because of 
failing health he had to retire from teaching in 1992. 


Mr Iain G. Campbell, .MA., Fairmile, Henley on Thames, a 
warm supporter of the Society, had been a Life Member since 
1967. 


Mrs E.M. Hamilton, St Margaret’s, Southside Road, Inverness 
became a member in 1994. Her husband, Mr S. Lindsay 
Hamilton, M.B.E., N.D.A., had also been a member. 


Mr D.J. Graham-Campbell, M.A., Dip. Ed., 17 Muirton Bank, 
Perth had been a member since 1977. 


Mr J.M. Fullarton, 18 Broombank Court, Newton Mearns, 
Renfrewshire had been a member since 1959. 


Rev John Macleod, M.A., B.D., B. Ed., of the Old Parish 
Church, Oban, a member since 1970, was a native or Arnol in 
Lewis. After serving as a rating and then as a chaplain in the 
Royal Navy he ministered in Canada and in 1961 went to 
Edinburgh and to Oban in 1967. After retiring in 1984 he still 
took the monthly Gaelic service in the Old Parish Church. He 
was well known as a writer of songs and poetry. One is 
‘Thoir dhomh do lamh’ which won the prize at the Pan-Celtic 
Festival in Killarney. His song ‘The Falklands Lament’ 
(Nam aonar le mo smuaintean) was composed after the 
burial of a young Royal Marine from Oban who was killed in 
that war. 


Mr Ian S. Campbell, O.B.E., M.A., Sligachan Hotel, Isle of 
Skye was a former convenor of Highland Regional Council 
and had previously been a member of Inverness County 
Council. On leaving Inverness Royal Academy he studied at 
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Edinburgh University where he graduated and during the war 
he served as a captain in the R.A.S.C. He afterwards ran the 
family hotel at Sligachan and became a Life Member of the 
Society in 1955. 


Lieutenant Commander Lachlan R.D. Mackintosh of 
Mackintosh, O.B.E., J.P., was 30th Chief of the Clan 
Mackintosh and from 1985 was Lord Lieutenant of 
Inverness, Lochaber, Badenoch and Strathspey. In 1963 he 
retired from the Royal Navy to run the family estate at Moy 
Hall and served on Inverness County Council from 1970 to 
1975. He then became chairman of the roads and transport 
committee of Highland Regional Council from 1990 until 
forced, because of ill health, to stand down in 1995. He was 
generally considered to be a councillor who embodied the 
finest traditions of public service. In 1958 he became a Life 
Member of the Society and succeeded his father, Vice 
Admiral Lachlan D. Mackintosh of Mackintosh, C.B., 
D.S.O., D.S.C., who was Chief of the Society in 1951 as 
Chief of his Clan. 


The Society lost a keen member in the death of Mr Kenneth 
Morrison, 7 Huntly Terrace, Inverness. During the war he 
served in North West Europe in the Black Watch, taking part 
in the Rhine crossing and the advance into Germany. After 
working for a time with the National Health Service in 
Glasgow he joined the Merchant Navy, sailing mainly to 
Australia and New Zealand. In 1960 he began work in 
Australia and returned in the late 1970s, becoming a member 
in 1981. He had a good knowledge of the oral tradition of his 
ancestral island of Harris and was proud of his ties with 
Pabbay in the Sound of Harris. 





Mr Hector MacInnes, B.Sc., (Agric.) 50 Inshes Crescent, 
Inverness, a member since 1989, was a native of Sleat in 
Skye. He was a shinty blue of Aberdeen University and 
served as an adviser with the North of Scotland College of 
Agriculture. 


His Grace, Duke of Athol, D.L., was involved in numerous 
organizations, such as The Association for the Preservation 
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of Rural Scotland in Perthshire and further afield. He was 
chairman of Westminster Press and a director of several 
companies in addition to being President of the Scottish Land 
Owners Federation, of the Royal National Lifeboat 
Institution and served on the executive committee of the 
National Trust for Scotland. 


Mr Ronald M. Laing, M.A., Oldtown of Leys, near Inverness 
had been a member since 1961. He had taught classics in the 
High School, Inverness. 


Dr William MacKenzie, M.D., M.R.C.P., ‘Rowantree’, 3 
Goathill Road, Stornoway had been a Life Member since 
1965 when he worked in Sunderland. 


Lady MacLeod, Turkdean Manor, Nr Northleach, Glos., who 
had been a Life Member since 1947, was the widow of Sir 
John MacLeod, M.P., who was Chief of the Society in 1958. 


Rev. A.A. Torrie, M.A., who became a Life Member in 1971, 
had been minister of Birnie in Morayshire. He had also been 
minister at Kilchoman, Islay and at Gibraltar. 


Rev. W.D. Coles, Carragh Bhan, Carminish, Leverburgh, 
Harris became a member in 1974. 


Mr Kenneth J. MacLennan who was of a Kinlochewe family 
had been a stalker at Strathrannoch in Ross-shire. He latterly 
lived at ‘Moorlands’, Wester Urray, Muir of Ord and some 
years ago published ‘Memories of Strathvaich’. His member- 
ship began in 1959. 


Mr Cathal O’Sandair, ‘Naoi Déag’, Brookwood Lawn, Dublin, 
Ireland became a member in 1992. 


Mr Robert MacKenzie, ‘Duntatha’, Shieldaig, Strathcarron, 
Ross-shire. became a member in 1987. 


Mr Norman H. Mackay, M.A., 2 Stewart Drive, Stornoway 
became a member in 1990. 


Mr Alexander J. MacBeath, J.P., “Sanachan”, Kishorn, 
Strathcarron, Ross-shire, who became a member in 1967, 
was born in Shieldaig and was in business in Kishorn. He had 
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been a member of Ross-shire District Council and was well 
versed in local history and tradition. 


MACKAY GAELIC PRIZE 

In 1995 medals were awarded to Fiona C. Morrison, Culloden 
Academy, Shona Macdonald, Millburn Academy, and Karen 
Chisholm, Charleston Academy. 

Those who were awarded medals in 1996 were Aileen Nic Ghill’ 
Anndrais, Inverness Royal Academy, Anna Nic Fhionguin, 
Millburn Academy and Eilidh Nic Thomais, Charleston Academy. 


FRASER MACKINTOSH PRIZE 

In 1992 an approach was made by the Society to the history depart- 
ments of the Scottish universities inviting them to select a student 
or students who would submit to the Society an essay on a 
Highland topic, the student submitting the best essay to receive a 
prize known as the Fraser Mackintosh Prize. 

The winner in 1994 was Brian Doogan, University of Glasgow. No 
award was made in 1995 and in 1996 the prize was won by 
Malcolm MacCallum, University of Edinburgh and a son of a 
member of the Society. 


BEQUESTS 

Bequests towards the cost of publishing were made by two former 
chiefs of the Society, General Sir A.F.P. Christison, Bt., and Rev. 
William Matheson. 


MONUMENT 

During the summer of 1995, at the Society’s expense, the cleaning 
and repairing of the monument to Major Neil Macleod, R.A., in 
the burying ground at Trumpan in Skye was carried out along with 
re-lettering. The work was supervised by Mr Allan Macdonald, 
M.A., a member of the Council of the Society. 


CONSTITUTION 

At the Annual Business Meeting in 1995 the Society was advised 
by its auditors that in Paragraph VI of the Constitution the words 
‘an audited statement of accounts’ be replaced by the words ‘a 
certified statement of accounts for the financial year preceding, 
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prepared by a chartered accountant’. As a majority of two thirds of 
the members indicated their approval of this change in the wording 
of Paragraph VI, it was agreed at the Annual Business Meeting in 
1996 that the amended Paragraph VI would appear in the 
Constitution in Volume LIX and future volumes of the 
‘Transactions. 


LIBRARY 

The improvement of the Society’s library collection has continued, 
with the major emphasis on conserving and renovating those most 
in need of remedial attention. The total number of volumes reno- 
vated was 117, these being selected on the basis of age, condition 
and scarcity value, and the initial concentration being on the items 
which seemed to be both the most vulnerable and the most worthy 
of conservation. The work of repair and re-binding has been 
carried out with expert, professional attention to detail. 

Costs have been met for the most part from grants of £2000 
provided by each of the Scottish Libraries and Information 
Council and the Highland Regional Council’s Leisure and 
Libraries Department, whose generous support is gratefully 
acknowledged and enabled the Society’s expenditure on the 
project to be contained within a sum of less than £500. Special 
thanks are due to Mr Peter Reynolds, Highland Regional Council’s 
Reference Librarian, for his very helpful guidance and support. 
To enable the important work of conservation to continue on a 
regular basis, the Society’s Council are to consider making an 
annual allocation of funding for this purpose. Regular acquisition 
of appropriate additional publications, both new and old, is also to 
be considered, together with an extended access to the collection, 
which is now entered in Highland Libraries’ new computer 
system. 


PUBLICATION 

Copies of Volume LVIII are available to members who should 
apply to the Honorary Secretary. No other back numbers are now 
available. 


The thanks of the Council is extended to contributors of papers to 
the syllabus, to the reviewers of Volume LVIII and to all who have 
brought in new members and regularly attended meetings. 
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BONN-STEIDH COMANN GAIDHLIG 
INBHIR NIS 


I. Ainmeachadh 
Se ainm a’ Chomainn COMANN GAIDHLIG INBHIR NIS. 


II. Ruintean 

Cànan, bardachd agus ceòl na Gaidhealtachd àrach; bardachd, 
dùthchas, sgeulachadan, leabhraichean agus sgriobhannan nan 
Ceilteach a shàbhaladh o dhol air diochuimhne; leabhraichean, 
sgrìobhannan agus pàipearan eile, an cànan sam bith, a bhoineas 
do litreachas, do eachdraidh, do sheanaghnas agus do thairbhe nan 
Gaidheal agus na Gaidhealtachd fhaotainn; còir agus cliú nan 
Gaidheal fhireanachadh; agus anns an fharsaingeachd na bhoineas 
do shoirbheachadh an t-sluaigh Ghaidhealaich a chur air adhart, an 
Albainn agus ann an dùthchannan eile. 


HI. Ballrachd 

Bidh ballrachd a’ Chomainn réidh do dhuine sam bith aig a bheil 
ùidh ann an rùintean a’ Chomainn. Bidh da roinn de Bhuill ann: 
Buill Chumanta agus Buill fad Beatha. Faodaidh an Comann o am 
gu am áireamh nach bi os cionn seachdnar a shuidheachadh an 
inbhe Cheannardan Urramach. 


IV. A’ Chomhairle 

i. Cuirear riaghladh gnothaichean a’ Chomainn an earbsa ri 
Comhairle de Cheann, triùir Cheannardan, Rùnaire 
Urramach, Ionmhasair Urramach agus Cóignear Bhall den 
Chomann. Theid an Ceann a shuidheachadh leis a’ 
Chomhairle is bheir e bliadhna shlán san dreuchd. Nì 
cóignear Bhall den Chomhairle coinneamh dhligheach. 

ii. Bidh ughdarras aig a’ Chomhairle na shaoilear iomchaidh o 
am gu am de Chomadaidhean a shuidheachadh agus 
cumhachdan agus ruigheachd nan comadaidhean sin a stéid- 
heachadh. 

iii. Bidh ughdarras aig a’ Chomhairle Fo-laghannan a thoirt am 
mach airson rian is smachd ann an gnothaichean a” Chomainn 
is iad sin a’ toirt leotha riaghailtean a thaobh cead agus 
crìochnachadh ballrachd, ìre chìsean, taghadh is fuasgladh 
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CONSTITUTION 
of 
THE GAELIC SOCIETY OF INVERNESS 


I. Designation 
The Society shall be called THE GAELIC SOCIETY OF 
INVERNESS. 


H. Objects 

To cultivate the language, poetry and music of the Scottish 
Highlands; to rescue from oblivion Celtic poetry, traditions, 
legends, books and manuscripts; to acquire books, manuscripts 
and other papers, in whatever language, bearing upon the litera- 
ture, the history, the antiquities and the material interests of the 
Highlands and Highland people; to vindicate the rights and char- 
acter of the Gaelic people; and generally to further the interests of 
the Scottish Gaelic people whether in Scotland or elsewhere. 


IHI. Membership 

Membership of the Society shall be open to all persons who take a 
lively interest in the objects of the Society. There shall be two 
classes of Member: Ordinary Members and Life Members. The 
Society may appoint from time to time a number, not to exceed 
seven, of Honorary Chieftains. 


IV. The Council 

i. The management of the affairs of the Society shall be 
entrusted to a Council which shall consist of a Chief, three 
Chieftains, an Honorary Secretary, an Honorary Treasurer 
and five other Members of the Society. The Chief shall hold 
office for the calendar year and shall be appointed by the 
Council. Five Members of the Council shall constitute a 
quorum. 

ii. The Council shall have power to appoint such Committees as 
it may from time to time decide and may determine the 
powers and terms of reference of such Committees. 

iii. The Council shall have power to enact Bye-Laws to regulate 
and control the conduct of the Society’s affairs, including 
Bye-Laws providing for the admission of Members, termina- 
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Luchd Dreuchd, rian nan Coinneamh an dà chuid den 
Chomann agus den Chomhairle, leis gach Coinneamh 
Choitcheann Bhliadhnail agus Neo-abhaisteach den 
Chomann san chunntas, agus a thaobh fios a thoirt mu na h- 
uile cruinneachadh is mu chothromachadh nan taghadh aig na 
cruinneachaidhean sin; air chumhnant gum bi na Fo- 
laghannan sin daonnan co-shinte ri ordaighean a’ Bhuinn- 
stéidh seo agus nach bi ughdarras aig a’ Chomhairle reachdan 
a’ Bhuinn-stéidh atharrachadh leis na Fo-laghannan sin agus 
nach stéidhichear is nach atharraichear is nach leasaichear 
Fo-laghannan sam bith as aonais aonta shéanar aig a’ chuid as 
lugha de Bhuill na Comhairle. 


V. Clar-eagair agus Coinneamhan 

Bidh e an urra ris a’ Chomhairle Clar-eagair freagarrach de phai- 
pearan is de leughaidhean an Gaidhlig no am Beurla ullachadh 
airson an liubhairt aig coinneamhan den Chomann agus airson na 
leughaidhean is na pàipearan sin a chur an clò mar a chithear 
iomchaidh. 

Ullaichear gach pàipear is leughadh agus nithear gach farpas le 
rùn fosgarra, dùrachdadh, seasmhach as leth na fìrinn agus cuirear 
gach nì air adhart ann an inntinn chiùin, ghlan agus sin a réir nam 
Fo-laghannan a tha air an suidheachadh leis a’ Chomhairle. 
Sgriobhaidh an Rúnaire Urramach, air neo ’na easbhaidh-san, 
duine sam bith a thaghar aig coinneamh sam bith den Chomhairle 
no den Chomann, Mionaidean na coinnimh agus gleidheidh an 
Rúnaire Urramach na Mionaidean sin. 


VI. Coinneamh Choitcheann Bhliadhnail 

Cumaidh an Comann Coinneamh Choitcheann Bhliadhnail air 
latha air choireiginn an déidh an 31 den Fhaoilleach gach bliadhna 
shlan ann an ionad a shuidhicheas a’ Chomhairle. Aig a’ 
Choinneamh Choitcheann Bhliadhnail, cuiridh a’ Chomhairle 
Tuaraisgeul air beulaibh nam Ball mu chùisean a’ Chomainn air 
chor is gun gabh na Buill ris, cuide ri Iomradh nan Cunntas fo theis- 
teas urra-sgridaidh neo-eisimeilich airson na bliadhna a tha 
seachad; agus taghar Luchd Dreuchd a’ Chomainn mar ri Bard, 
Pìobaire agus Urra Leabharlann. A thaobh na Coinnimh 
Choitcheann Bhliadhnail, ni cóignear Bhall coinneamh dhligheach. 
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tion of membership, rates of subscription, the election and 
retiral of Office Bearers, the conduct of Meetings both of the 
Society and of the Council, including Annual General 
Meetings and Extraordinary General Meetings of the Society, 
and for the giving of notice of all meetings and regulating the 
voting of such meetings; provided always that such Bye- 
Laws shall be subject to the provisions of this Constitution 
and the Council shall not have the power to alter the terms of 
the Constitution with such Bye-Laws and that no such Bye- 
Laws shall be enacted or altered or modified without the 
approval of at least six members of the Council. 


V. Syllabus and Meetings 

The Council shall be responsible for the preparation of a suitable 
Syllabus of papers and lectures in Gaelic or English to be delivered 
at meetings of the Society and for publishing such lectures and 
papers as they see fit. 

All papers and lectures shall be prepared and all discussions 
carried on with an honest, earnest and resolute desire for the truth 
and all proceedings shall be conducted in a pure and gentle spirit 
and in accordance with the Bye-Laws laid down by the Council. 
The Honorary Secretary, whom failing a person appointed at any 
meeting of the Council or the Society shall record the Minutes of 
the meeting and such Minutes shall be maintained by the Honorary 
Secretary. 


VI. Annual General Meeting 

The Society shall hold an Annual General Meeting on a date after 
31st January in each calendar year and at a place to be fixed by the 
Council. At the Annual General Meeting the Council shall submit 
for the approval of Members a Report on the affairs of the Society 
and a certified Statement of Accounts for the financial year 
preceding, prepared by a chartered accountant; and there shall be 
elected the Office Bearers of the Society, together with a Bard, a 
Piper and a Librarian. For the purpose of the Annual General 
Meeting five Members shall constitute a quorum. 


VII. Financial Matters 
i. The Society s financial year shall end on 31st January in each 
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VII. Cuisean Airgid 
i. Thig bliadhna-mheas a Chomainn gu crich air an 31 den 
Fhaoilleach gach bliadhna shlan agus cuiridh an t-Ionmhasair 
(fear no té) a chuid Chunntas fo sgrúdadh Cunntasair 
Dligheach cho luath is a ghabhas déanamh an déidh an latha 
sin. 

i. Bidh lan ughdarras aig a’ Chomhairle ionmhas a’ Chomainn 
a chur am mach air riadh no air seilbh eile ann an dóigh sam 
bith a mheasar iomchaidh leotha fa-chomhair rúintean a 
Chomainn. 

ii. Théid ionmhas no stòr sam bith eile gu léir a bhancadh no 
chur am mach air riadh no ghléidheadh ann an ainm a’ 
Chomainn no an ainm Urrasairean a tha air an suidheachadh 
leis a’ Chomhairle. Ni a’ Chomhairle ullachadh anns na Fo- 
laghannan airson seicichean no ordain a sgrìobhadh, 
suimeannan airgid a tharraing as a’ Bhanca, seicichean no 
ordain a chul-sgriobhadh, agus cumhnant no bann no sgriob- 
hadh sam bith eile a shoighneadh airson no as leth a’ 
Chomainn. Bidh cumhachd aig a’ Chomhairle, nach bean ri ni 
a tha sgriobhte cheana, ughdarras a thoirt do bhanca sam bith, 
no do eadarmheadhanair eile a tha aithnichte is urrasach an 
iomchar airgid, ionmhas a’ Chomainn a ghabhail as laimh a 
réir is mar a bhreithnichear an suidheachadh. 


VHI. Atharrachadh ás a’ Bhonn-stéidh 

Cha ghabh an Bonn-stéidh atharrachadh no a leasachadh ach le 
iarrtas a gheibh taic o thromalach da thrian de Bhuill a’ Chomainn 
is iad an dara cuid a’ bhòtadh gu pearsanta air neo troimh fhear- 
ionaid aig a’ Choinneamh Choitcheann Bhliadhnail. Feumar an t- 
atharrachadh no an leasachadh a tha an tairgse a thoirt a dh’fhios 
na Comhairle ann an sgriobhadh air a shoighneadh le deichnear 
Bhall den Chomann a h-ochd seachdainean aig a’ chuid as lugha 
roimh am na Coinnimh Choitcheann Bhliadhnail. Feumar brath 
man atharrachadh no man leasachadh a tha an tairgse a leigeil chon 
a h-uile Ball ceithir seachdainean aig a’ chuid as lugha roimh am 
na coinnimh. Faodaidh Buill nach bi an làthair bhòtadh troimh 
fhear-ionaid. 
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year and the Treasurer shall submit his or her Accounts to a 
Chartered Accountant nominated by the Council as soon as 
possible after that date. 

ii. The Council shall have full power to invest and otherwise 
deal with the Society’s funds in any manner they deem appro- 
priate having regard to the objects of the Society. 

iii. All funds or other investments shall be banked, invested or 
otherwise held in the name of the Society, or of Trustees 
appointed by the Council. The Council shall make provision 
in the Bye-Laws for the procedures for drawing cheques or 
orders, withdrawing sums from the Bank, for the endorse- 
ment of cheques or orders and for the signature of any other 
document, deed or other writing for or on behalf of the 
Society. Without prejudice to the foregoing the Council shall 
have the power to authorise any bank or other recognised and 
reputable financial intermediary to manage the Society s 
investments on a discretionary basis. 


VIII. Alterations to the Constitution 

The Constitution may only be altered or amended by a resolution 
carried by a majority of two-thirds of the Members of the Society 
either voting in person, or by proxy at the Annual General 
Meeting. The proposed alteration or amendment must be intimated 
to the Council in writing by notice signed by ten Members of the 
Society not less than eight weeks before the Annual General 
Meeting. Notice of the proposed alteration or amendment must be 
given to each Member not less than four weeks before the meeting. 
Absent Members may vote by proxy. 


IX. 

If the Council by a two-thirds majority decide at any time that on 

the ground of expense or for any other reason it is necessary or 

advisable to dissolve the Society it shall call an Extraordinary 
General Meeting of the Members of the Society who have the 
power to vote, of which Meeting not less than twenty-eight days 
notice shall be given to Members and advertised in a newspaper 
circulating in the Inverness district. If such a decision shall be 
confirmed by a two-thirds majority of those voting (whether in 
person or by proxy) at such a Meeting the Council shall have the 
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IX. 

Mas e is gun cuir a’ Chomhairle rompa, aig am sam bith, le troma- 
lach dà thrian, gu feumar air neo gum bu ghlice, air ghrunnd 
cosgais no a thoradh adhbhar sam bith eile, an Comann a chur mu 
sgaoil, gairmear Coinneamh Choitcheann Neo-àbhaisteach de 
Bhuill a’ Chomainn aig a bheil cumhachd bhòtaidh, le fios sanais 
do na Buill ann am paipear-naidheachd a tha ri fhaotainn an 
dùthaich Inbhir Nis, agus sin ri nochdadh a h-ochd latha fichead 
aig a’ chuid as lugha roimh am na Coinnimh. Mas e is gun daing- 
nichear a leithid sin de bhreith le tromalach dà thrian den luchd 
bhòtaidh (co-dhiubh is ann gu pearsanta no troimh fhear-ionaid) 
aig a leithid sin de Choinneamh, bidh ughdarras aig a’ Chomhairle 
calpa sam bith a bhoineas don Chomann no a tha an ainm a’ 
Chomainn a chur uapa. Cha toirear seachad iarmad sam bith a 
bhios ann, an déidh fiachan a’ Chomainn a phàigheadh, ach airson 
na cuspairean foghlaim a naisg luchd stéidheachaidh a’ Chomainn 
a chur air adhart. A thaobh an rùin sin, bidh cinn-uidhe an fhogh- 
laim ri an cur san ordugh seo (1) a” Ghaidhlig a thoirt gu iomlaine 
cleachdaidh troimh theagasg na Gaidhlig air feadh nan 
dùthchannan anns a bheil i “na gnàthchainnt agus (2) meas is luach 
air cultur, eachdraidh agus dùthchas nan Ceilteach a bhrosnachadh 
is a leudachadh an da chuid air a’ Ghaidhealtachd fhéin agus 
thairis air na crìochan sin. 
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power to dispose of any assets held by or in the name of the 
Society. Any assets remaining after satisfaction of the liabilities of 
the Society shall be disposed of only to further the educational 
objectives which the founders of the Society endorsed. For this 
purpose the educational objectives shall be in order of priority (1) 
to perfect the use of the Gaelic language in the Gaelic speaking 
districts of the Highlands through the teaching of Gaelic and (2) to 
promote a wider awareness of Celtic culture, history and traditions 
both within the Highland area and further afield. 
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LOOKING AT LEGENDS OF THE SUPERNATURAL 
JOHN MACINNES 
17th January, 1992 


Scholars of folklore use the term Supernatural in a very wide 
sense, Covering practically everything in a society that can be 
labelled as religion or dismissed as superstition. It is not altogether 
surprising, therefore, that some who have commented on this folk- 
loristic usage have argued that a more precise terminology Is 
required. Social anthropologists, for example, would deal with 
these beliefs in terms of social function and the like while theolo- 
gians would distinguish between concepts of the supernatural and 
the preternatural. Psychologists who study folktales or traditional 
beliefs have still other sets of categories. Professional folklorists 
are of course well aware of all these distinctions but regard the 
label of supernatural as a convenient generic term. 

Within a given society it may often be the case that what 
analysts call supernatural or preternatural, or whatever, is in fact 
regarded by members of that society as part of the order of nature 
itself. In Gaelic the term anaghnathaichte — in reality not much 
more than ‘unusual’ — was sometimes applied to phenomena that 
could be interpreted as omens and portents. That in turn raises the 
question of what a society’s concepts of ‘nature’ and ‘natural’ 
actually are; and what may be the status of different beliefs at 
different times throughout history: here specifically throughout 
that of Gaelic society. We certainly ought to take all that into 
account in looking at ‘legends of the supernatural’. 

In our contemporary Gaelic community, now almost entirely 
bilingual and to a very large extent bicultural, the situation is very 
complex. For instance, only a few native Gaels, in my experience, 
are prepared to express without reservation a belief in the exis- 
tence of fairies. Some of those who do, while denying the exis- 
tence of such beings nowadays, are none the less prepared to assert 
that they must — or may — have existed in the past. There must 
Surely have been some substance, they will say, in the scores of 
tales that they themselves heard from parents and grandparents. 
Others again will circumscribe their assent in a different way. 
Fairies still exist, but people have lost the power of seeing them. It 
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Is we who have changed not they. And, as with a general approach 
to all such ‘supernatural’ phenomena, this may be tied in with the 
attitude that the Gaelic world has suffered, and continues to suffer, 
a reduction in ‘the natural emotions’. People nowadays are less 
hospitable, less kind to each other, less generous, more material- 
istic, and altogether less ‘spiritual’. Tha gradh nadarra fhéin a’ 
falbh is one of the expressions used of the process. In certain 
contexts, a connection may be made with ‘the signs of the latter 
days’ — na lathaichean deireannach. These eschatological state- 
ments have a very long history throughout Christendom. 

Many of the attitudes I have touched on are difficult to elicit, | 
believe, unless the enquirer is himself or herself a member of the 
Gaelic community or at the least is regarded as someone who 
subscribes to the systems of belief under discussion. But obviously 
that limitation does not apply when storytellers confine themselves 
to their actual narrative, without adding much in the way of 
commentary, or when they are able to reserve their position with 
regard to their own personal beliefs. It 1s also noticeable that 
stories about omens and portents, warnings given in dreams, for 
instance, are more readily shared with visitors to a community 
than are, say, stories of encounters with the fairies. By this I mean 
not only first-person accounts but stories involving named 
contemporaries or individuals of the recent past. It seems to be 
assumed, no doubt correctly on the whole, that some degree of 
belief in premonition is more widely shared by the greater world. 
Discussion of such matters leads very easily to the belief in Second 
Sight. 

Although it is very rare indeed, at any rate in our own times, to 
find, within Gaelic society, a person who will openly declare that 
he or she has Second Sight, the belief itself is seldom treated with 
complete scepticism. | shall return to Second Sight: but let me say 
at this point that in certain respects belief in this faculty acts as an 
organising principle, colouring people’s opinions about other 
phenomena. For instance, a person who denies the existence of the 
fairy-folk in our age will argue that people of the past must have 
had a faculty of ‘seeing’, comparable with Second Sight, that 
allowed them to perceive those beings about which so many tales 
are told. And a few tradition bearers will insist that what they tell 
is no more than sober truth. Now it hardly needs saying that the 
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data assembled from storytellers and tradition bearers can lend 
themselves to a range of interpretations. Depending on whom he 
or she is talking to, an informant can offer rather dissimilar testi- 
monies, as I have already indicated. The language used in field- 
work may have a bearing on this. For instance, the English term 
Second Sight can cover much more than the Gaelic term An Da 
Shealladh denotes. In addition to that, genuine tradition itself may 
present divergent or even contradictory accounts of belief. In one 
area of the Gaidhealtachd we hear that all apparitions are appear- 
ances of the living only: there are no apparitions of the dead. In 
another it is said that both the living and the dead can appear to 
mortal eyes: there are fetches and there are revenants. To that may 
be added further a variety of rationalisations, most of them dismis- 
sive of all ‘supernatural’ or ‘preternatural’ experience as 
containing nothing more than figments of the imagination. Or 
again one person may assert that Second Sight is hereditary, 
another that it can be learnt but does not last, while yet a third 
witness is equally certain that it can be learned and then last for a 
lifetime. This indeed constituted a problem for enquirers of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

Obviously the process of reducing these conflicting views 
throughout the tradition to a workable model would be complex 
and difficult. In this short paper I do not intend to embark on any 
such hazardous venture. All I aim at is to select a few examples of 
the material that forms the corpus of supernatural legends and indi- 
cate some of the approaches that have been taken in an attempt to 
elucide the ‘true’ meaning of these folktales. 

We may conveniently begin with legends of the fairies. 
Although I shall employ both the English and Gaelic terms here, I 
should observe that, for a number of reasons, the word ‘fairy’ is a 
rather misleading translation of sithiche or sitheanach or the 
various other forms we have in Gaelic. Na sithichean are not 
diminutive creatures with wings, although on occasion they may 
appear as shrunken or wizened, but are generally of human dimen- 
sions and appearance. Nor are their clothes markedly different 
from ours. With perhaps a few exceptions, the colours they 
normally wear are restricted to muted shades of grey, green, blue 
and brown. (Because the Gaelic spectrum expresses varying inten- 
sities of light within one ‘colour’ — glas, uaine, liath, gorm, ruadh, 
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donn — the English terms are only rough eguivalents). These are all 
colours that are easily obtained from natural dyes but it is perhaps 
significant that the vivider tones are absent. More precisely, the 
fairies do not appear in bright colours when they are seen outside. 
This is usually beyond the bounds of the bai/e (human habitation 
and arable land), on the moorland, in the glens, and among the 
mountains. The fairies are creatures of the wild: the colours of 
their clothes are the colours of the vegetation, in growth and decay, 
and merge with that of their surroundings, almost like camouflage. 
There is, however, a group of stories which depicts them inside 
their own dwelling and there their appearance is quite different. 

The various forms of sìthiche contain the element sìdh, a mound 
or hill. We seem to have this in certain mountain names: Beinn t- 
Sidh or Sidh Chailleann, the latter explained as the ‘Hill of the 
Caledonians’, perhaps the sacred mountain of that tribal confeder- 
ation. The fairy knoll is, in the Gaelic of many areas, Sidhean, 
sidhein yet we normally write this with — th —. Although there is a 
consensus of opinion among scholars that the sithichean are the 
‘folk of the hill’, there is a long tradition that makes them daoine 
sithe, the people of peace. One suggestion is that as sidh ‘mound’ 
and sith ‘peace’ lost their distinctive endings, in the course of 
development of the language, both coming to be pronounced si, 
and with sidh becoming obsolete as a common noun, it was 
inevitable that the name sithichean should be interpreted as ‘the 
peaceful people’. Another view is that the name was given in order 
to placate them. The fairies could be malevolent towards human 
beings and it was only prudent to refer to them by a name that did 
not evoke their hostility. Just so did the Greeks refer to the Furies 
as the Eumenides, ‘the kindly ones’. There is still another opinion 
that sìdh and sith are in fact connected.’ 

Theories about the origin of the sithichean abound. We might 
note first of all the medieval Christian interpretation. According to 
this the fairies are fallen angels. When Lucifer rebelled against 
God, was defeated, and cast into the infernal regions, those angels 
who had sided with him were consigned to perdition also. The 
angels who refused to take Lucifer’s part stayed in Heaven. But 
there was a third lot who remained neutral. Not good enough for 
Heaven and not bad enough for Hell, they were banished to this 
world and sentenced to dwell here in the hills and the hidden 
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places of the earth until the end of time. They are our sithichean. 
This is clearly an attempt to fit a strongly held belief into the 
framework of Christian cosmology. Certain pagan beliefs, incom- 
patible with Christianity, were as far as possible destroyed by the 
early Christians; others less dangerous imperceptibly merged in 
different ways with the faith or simply lingered on in a diminished 
form: others again were found to be reconcilable with a Christian 
view of the universe and in that framework remained remarkably 
distinctive. Those beliefs that survived in spite of ecclesiastical 
hostility were often held by people who believed in the teachings 
of the church as well. For example, there were Gaels alive in the 
mid-twentieth century who subscribed to the Christian belief in the 
afterlife and to the concept of reward and punishment after death. 
Yet they also believed implicitly that the ancestral dead in the 
churchyard were in some sense all still alive there in another 
dimension of existence. And they held these apparently mutually 
exclusive beliefs at the same time — a thing human beings are of 
course perfectly capable of doing. I am thinking here of people I 
knew personally. None of them had heard of the Rev. Robert Kirk 
(1644-92) but their views were basically the same as those of that 
strange savant as expressed in his fascinating book The Secret 
Commonwealth of Elves, Faunes and Fairies, published in 1691. I 
think some people regard Kirk as an isolated phenomenon — and in 
view of his clerical profession there is some justification for that 
assessment — but he was only bringing together in a more sophisti- 
cated way those apparently incompatible beliefs which I already 
alluded to and which many of his congregation must also have 
held. In passing I should add that a minister of the Church of 
Scotland in the Isle of Skye firmly asserted that he had seen the 
fairies dancing. He was the Rev. Donald MacLeod (1872-1955) 
and his experience can be dated to around 1878. He was a native 
of Torrin (Na Torran) and he saw them at A’ Chreag Liath. To him 
this was an objective phenomenon not to be explained away by 
hallucination, trick of the light, or any other rationalising 
approach. Very interestingly, the figures he saw were tiny, dancing 
creatures, clad in green, quite different, it would seem, from the 
conventional depictions of Gaelic legend where the sithichean are 
normally larger. There was at one time a theory popular among 
antiquarians, but held by certain scholars, too, that belief in fairies 
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preserves a memory of a ‘former people’, perhaps the Picts. This 
theory is by no means dead; it is indeed one of the explanations 
proffered by native Gaels who have heard the legends, seen 
ancient ruins, taighean-fo-thalamh, ‘underground houses’, and the 
like, and put two-and-two together. No folklorist takes it very seri- 
ously now, it would seem: at all events not as the one and only 
explanation. For all that, there is no reason to reject it out of hand. 

To some scholars, for instance the late Professor Kenneth 
Jackson, a distinguished member of this society, the sithichean are 
simply the ancestral dead and the sithean is in origin a prehistoric 
burial mound. These fairy knolls that patently are not burial 
mounds but natural features have quite simply been drawn into the 
scheme of things at a later date. 

Now it is without any doubt true that sithichean are sometimes 
associated with ancient burial places, mounds or no mounds. 
Prehistoric burial sites may have been sacral centres, just as the 
older Christian graveyards were, situated round a church. Some of 
the sitheanan are in proximity to early Christian sites, presumably 
because a pagan sacral centre was Christianised. The Rev. Robert 
Kirk himself tells us that churches are sited near fairy knolls. 

In the parish of Strath in Skye, to take one instance, there is a 
very arresting sequence of names and places to be observed 
between Kilbride and Broadford. There is a standing stone known 
as Clach na h-Annaid in Kilbride. Assuming that the stone pre- 
dates the introduction of Christianity (a reasonable assumption), 
this area was chosen as a Christian centre — Cille Bhrighde, the 
Cell of Bride or Briget — at an early date. The rather mysterious 
word Annaid is held to designate a ‘mother church’. Not very far 
away, we have the Church of Cill a’ Chrò, the Gaelic name being 
explained as the church of the [cattle]-fold: the ‘fold’ being the 
great enclosure of land between Suardail and Beinn na Caillich. 
This is the traditional explanation, probably a folk etymology, for 
the Latin name in medieval records is Corpus Christi, whence the 
modern English Kilchrist. Next in sequence, coming towards 
Broadford is the famous Sithean, where the poet William Ross was 
born. 

Now, how do the theories of origin square with the data 
provided by the legends? Before we attempt to answer that, we 
should be aware that we are dealing here, as elsewhere in Gaelic 
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tradition, not with static but with dynamic systems of belief which 
change through the ages, adjusting to changes in social circum- 
stances. Second, it is unlikely that one single, reductive explana- 
tion will ever account for all the phenomena. In the legends 
themselves there are many complexities and sometimes apparent 
contradictions. 

Generally speaking, the sithichean of the legends are never 
presented as any kind of ‘former people’. By definition, they are 
not and never were mortals at all. Nor are they ever, in direct 
description, the dead. The dead may be with them, however. There 
are many stories of how someone who has entered the fairy knoll 
recognises people who had died or who had suddenly and mysteri- 
ously disappeared from human ken. There are stories of how a 
mortal hears a song coming from beneath a moorland sward (not 
necessarily a knoll) and recognises the voice of a dead relative or 
a person who wandered into the hills and never returned. 

Yet there are also legends in which there is more than a sugges- 
tion that the sithichean resemble the dead. In some of these the 
fairies are dumb or they have no music and no mirth. In one of the 
formulas of Gaelic lament, the dead are characterised as those 
without speech, without mirth, without music. But to complicate 
the issue, the fairies are frequently depicted as beings who are in 
fact full of wonderful music and not at all dumb. Moreover, ina 
small group of tales (or multiforms of a tale) humans are the dumb 
ones and the world of mortals is the land of the dead. These extra- 
ordinary inversions cannot detain us now but I do believe they 
have a deep psychological significance. 

Stories of the Sluagh, ‘the host’, usually imply that this is the 
fairy host flying through the air. Furthermore, they frequently 
mention that the person who witnessed this flight recognised one 
or many people who had long since died, now being carried in the 
sky by the fairy host. A few legends tell of a living person who was 
swept away by the Sluagh and deposited elsewhere unharmed. 

It is impossible, because of limits of time, to detail the kinds of 
encounter which mortals may have with the world of the 
sithichean. A brief summary must suffice. 

Encounters with the fairies are rarely by choice. Of course, one 
may wander into the knoll at Halloween or New Year (both of 
those being important boundaries in time) when the door is open 
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and in some stories the visitor knows that this is a sithean. But on 
the whole it is the fairies who come into the world of humans. A 
human midwife may be summoned to deliver the queen of the 
fairies. A mortal may be abducted. Babies are stolen, unbaptised 
babies being most at risk, and changelings left in their place. The 
sithichean require an infusion of human blood from time to time as 
if to strengthen the fairy stock. Living mortals abducted by them 
often act as helpers to later human visitors and help them to 
escape. 

The fairies have their own cattle and hounds and so on. But Just 
as they abduct human beings they steal animals also, or they take 
the vital substance of the animal, living or dead, leaving only a 
husk. Fairy cattle appear from time to time and can interbreed with 
domestic cattle. And deer, red deer, not roe, are,ina particular 
sense, the cattle of the fairies. 

Fairies confer good and bad fortune. They give health or take it 
away. They have artistic powers in their gift, music most of all and 
especially the art of piping. The MacCrimmon pipers in Skye are 
in one legend said to have obtained their wonderful powers from 
the sithichean. This transference may occur when the recipient is 
wide awake or it may happen after falling asleep on the fairy 
mound. I know of few legends that credit the fairies with the poetic 
gift of a named individual, but traditionally people were aware that 
poetry as well as music could come from the fairy hill. An inter- 
esting term is siubhal-sithe: ‘fairy motion’. In a general sense this 
can be used to express smooth, unhindered movement, a glide. 
Nowadays at any rate the usage tends to be restricted to contexts of 
heightened or ‘poetic’ speech. Metaphorically it is applied to 
‘effortless superiority’: success, especially worldly or material 
success with the minimum expenditure of effort. But it has another 
side to it. People who have the siubhal-sithe are liable to lose their 
wealth as easily as they have acquired it. This reminds us that fairy 
gold or other gifts frequently turn into mud or withered leaves or 
dung. 

On the other hand, when good fortune or artistic powers are 
bestowed these are seldom taken away and much the same applies 
to health and strength. But the fairies are always capricious. There 
is the famous legend of the hunchback who pleases the fairies by 
supplying a tune for their dance — actually a recital of the first few 
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days of the week. His companion then recites the days of the week 
in full; this makes them dance too fast; and they transfer the hump 
from the first man to the second. But looking at Gaelic tradition 
throughout, we seem to have something of a divide between 
artistic gifts on the one hand and material wealth on the other and 
this cannot but have some psychological significance. 

The sithichean then are benevolent and malevolent; they 
bestow fertility and sterility; they appear to be self-sufficient in a 
dimension of existence that parallels that of human society yet 
they also depend on humans and on domestic animals since from 
time to time they steal animals and humans alike. The ambivalent 
nature of the fairies is presented visually in images of great power 
in one of the multiforms of the legend known as Midwife to the 
Queen of Fairies. When the human midwife enters the sithean it is 
a palatial dwelling with walls of gold and silver and glittering 
jewels. The men and women are young and beautiful; wine 
sparkles in exquisite goblets; and the music is the loveliest ever 
heard. The fairies would have kept the woman there forever but a 
human helper in the sithean instructs her to rub soap of a certain 
colour on her eyes and she does so. Immediately the place is trans- 
formed. What she sees now is an ugly great cavern whose walls are 
grey and brown earth and stone; the creatures who inhabit it are 
shrunken, gnarled, wizened beings; and the only sounds are those 
of dripping water and the rush of the mountain winds. This in 
effect is a mound of the living dead out in the wilds. 

From such evidence as we possess of the ancient Celtic 
pantheon, Donn, the ‘Brown One’, is the ruler of the kingdom of 
the dead. He is the dark god from whom all mankind is descended 
and to whom all return in death. Most scholars would agree that 
the sithichean must be connected with this shadowy otherworld. 
There ordinary time does not hold sway: a mortal who spends a 
year in the sithean thinks that no more than a day has passed. 

But other elements also must have contributed to the complex 
of beliefs. Among them may be a belief in the existence of spirits 
of the wilderness: beings who live in rocks and trees, in hills and 
solitary places. And if successive waves of invading peoples (long 
before the arrival of Celts) tended to drive their defeated predeces- 
sors into the less hospitable parts of the land, sightings of those 
survivors, or tales of their timidness, hostility, or unpredictability 
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could have played their own part in the formation of the belief as 
we have inherited it. If any of us nowadays happens to glimpse, far 
out in the mountains, a human figure dressed in clothes of muted 
colours, such as a stalker might wear, we think little of it. If the 
person seems anxious to avoid contact and quickly disappears, we 
might assume this was someone engaged in poaching deer or in 
some similar activity. Our ancestors would be more likely to iden- 
tify the figure as one of the sithichean. And through the centuries 
all those reports would merge and produce fresh material to vali- 
date the belief. 

From altogether another point of view we may look for psycho- 
logical insights. 

For example, we could take the fairy knoll as a metaphor of the 
imagination, perhaps as an equivalent of the modern concept of the 
Unconscious. From this shadowy realm comes the creative power 
of mankind. An old friend of mine used to say, when he produced 
songs or legends that I did not realise he knew: Bha mi sa Chnoc o 
chunnaic mi thu: “I was in the [fairy] Hill since 1 saw you.’ And 
others had similar vivid expressions. None of them was to be taken 
literally but there was a system of belief behind the expression. 

There is a great area here, as I see it, still to be explored. Let us 
take one example: the legend of the Sealwoman.’ In North Uist 
there were once stories of sealmen as well’ (The Orkney and 
Shetland stories of the Selchie/Selkie/Silkie — who may be a man 
or a woman — are multiforms of the Gaelic tale). In outline our 
Gaelic story runs as follows. A fisherman walking above the beach 
sees a number of seals coming ashore. They take off their skins, 
lay them on the strand, and turn into beautiful young women. They 
begin to romp and play, moving away from the heap of pelts, one 
of which the man removes. After a while the women come back, 
each puts on her skin again, turns into a seal and returns to the sea 
— all but the one whose sealskin is missing. The man captures her 
and takes her home, where she learns human speech. The man 
married her and in due course they have a family. Her husband 
keeps the sealskin hidden in the barn among the corn. One day one 
of the boys of the family finds it and tells his mother about the 
beautiful thing his father keeps hidden in the corn in the barn. The 
mother takes it at once, goes down to the beach, turns into a seal 
again and swims away. That family and their descendants were for 
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evermore lucky in fishing. 

The story has a wide distribution in Norse and Celtic lands. In 
Scotland it has a particularly close connection with the 
MacCodrums in North Uist of whom the most famous representa- 
tive was of course Iain MacFhearchair, John MacCodrum the bard. 
Although the kindred name MacCodrum no longer exists there the 
MacCodrums are still remembered as Sliochd na Ròn: 
Descendants of the Seals, and the designation Clann Mhic Codrun 
na Rón is well enough known to the present day. According to the 
late Rev. William Matheson: ‘It was said... that a woman of the 
name of MacCodrum, possibly a relative of the bard, was regularly 
seized with pains at the time of the annual seal hunt, out of 
sympathy, as was supposed, with her kith and kin. It was even 
darkly suggested that the MacCodrums could and did sometimes 
assume the forms of seals, and that several of them had lost their 
lives in that way.” There are, it may be said, other families also 
who are said to be descendants of the seals but nowadays there is a 
tendency to interpret that as descendants of seal hunters. 

Folkloristic studies of the legend trace the distribution and prob- 
able origin of the story and some might leave it at that. Dr Daithi 
Ó hÓgáin goes further and links it with themes and motifs of the 
Otherworld Wife and the Goddess of Sovereignty whom the 
rightful king takes as mate, for she is the goddess of the land. He 
suggests that the Sealwoman legend ‘sprang form a specific appli- 
cation of the account [i.e. ‘of a man marrying a spirit-woman’] to 
the marine context in medieval times. We are told that a man once 
saw a beautiful maiden on a rock by the shore... The legend, some 
versions of which describe the lady as a seal-maiden rather than a 
mermaid, spread to Scotland and to Iceland, probably in the late 
Middle Ages.” 

It should be added that a few variants of the story in Scottish 
Gaelic too make the woman a mermaid. 

Does this legend have any other significance? Just as we can 
take the sithean as a metaphor of the imagination, we can look at a 
legend such as that of the seal mate in both sociological and 
psychological perspectives. 

All maritime communities are dependent on the sea, principally 
as the source of much of the food. Fishing, wild-fowling, whale 
and seal hunting were in the past all practised off the north-west 
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coast. Travel was to a very large extent by sea; cuan sruthach nan 
rod, ‘the streaming ocean of the roadways’, as Iain Lom calls it. 
Much more than that, the sea in Gaelic lore takes on mythic 
proportions. The great sea-hag of the Fenian ballads is one aspect. 
Whether she is or is not a personification of the wild ocean, there 
is no such reservation with regard to the belief that the sea itself is 
a living being, and a female. In passing, I may observe that the 
Rev. Dr Kenneth MacLeod’s famous essay Duatharachd na Mara 
is sometimes regarded as being coloured by the author’s own 
romanticisings. But all the essential beliefs he draws upon are still 
talked about by bearers of Gaelic tradition. And seals in particular 
have a special status in those contexts as if they most of all repre- 
sent ‘the people of the sea’.’To meet a seal on land at any distance 
above the highest tide line is a portent of ill-fortune: in this situa- 
tion it is a droch comhdhalaiche, someone or something it is 
unlucky to meet, for the seal’s proper place is in the sea or next to 
it. Yet, essentially of the sea as they are, and not amphibious to the 
Same extent as otters, for instance, seals none the less do come 
ashore. They bask on rocks, they mate and bring forth their young 
on land; they do not wholly belong to either element. In that sense 
they are intermediaries between two worlds that are basically in 
Opposition to one another. This process of mediation is taken 
further and becomes charged with symbolic power in the marriage 
of man and seal. The union validates the relationship between 
mortals and one of the elements on which they depend for food and 
freedom of movement and the like; at the same time it sets limits 
on it. In the end, the Sealwoman returns to the sea. 

Another angle of perception is found in a psychological analysis 
of the legend.” The interpretation I select now is made from a femi- 
nist point of view but is also informed, with some significant 
differences, by principles of Jungian psychology. 

Clarissa P. Estés sees the story as one ‘told across the world, for 
it is an archetype, a universal knowing about an issue of soul. 
Sometimes fairy tales and folktales erupt from a sense of place... 
This story is told in the cold countries to the north, in any country 
where there is an icy sea or ocean. Versions of this story are told 
among the Celts, the Scots, the tribes of north west America, 
Siberian and Icelandic peoples. The story is commonly called 
“The Seal Maiden or Selkie-o, Pamrauk, Little Seal: Eyarlirtag, 
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Flesh of Seal”... [it] tells about where we truly come from, what 
we are made of, and how we must all, on a regular basis, use our 
instincts and find our way back home.’ 

Estés bases her analysis on Inuit versions of the legend. A 
number of the motifs correspond with those of the Gaelic tale; 
others show significant divergences. In Inuit the man who captures 
the Sealwoman is a lonely individual who pleads with the woman 
to marry him. As in the Gaelic version it 1s their son (but in the 
Inuit tale he is an only child) who finds the skin and gives it back 
to his mother. In an important departure from the Gaelic version, 
however, the boy accompanies his mother out to sea when she 
rejoins her own kind. But mother and grandfather bring him back 
‘because his time is not yet to be here with us’. The boy returns to 
land and grows up there where in due course he becomes a mighty 
shaman — a religious leader and ‘medicine -man’ — ‘a singer and a 
maker of stories, and it was said all this came to be because as a 
child he had survived being carried out to sea by the great seal 
spirits’. 

The parallel here with the bestowal of artistic and creative 
powers by the sithichean is quite arresting. However, Estés’ 
psychological analysis takes her much further than that. Here I can 
only indicate some of her approaches, using as far as possible her 
own words. 

First she draws attention to the fact that the legend ‘has a retro- 
grade motif... In most fairy tales, a human is enchanted and turned 
into an animal. But here we have the opposite: a creature led into a 
human life. The story produces an insight into the structure of the 
female psyche... The pelt in this story is not so much an article as 
the representation of a feeling state and a state of being... 
Psychologically, to be without the pelt causes a woman to pursue 
what she thinks she should do, rather than what she truly wishes. It 
causes her to follow whoever or whatever impresses her as 
strongest — whether it is good for her or not. 

‘In Jungian psychology, the ego is often described as a small 
island of consciousness that floats in a sea of unconsciousness. 
However, in folklore the ego is portrayed as a creature of appetite 
often symbolised by a not very bright human or animal surrounded 
by forces very mystifying to it, and over which it attempts to gain 
control. Sometimes the ego is able to gain control in a most brutish 
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and destructive manner, but in the end, through the heroine’s or 
hero’s progress, it most often loses its bid to reign.’ Estés goes on: 
‘In this spirit, let us consider that the lonely man who steals the 
sealskin represents the ego of a woman's psyche... It is a timeless 
motif in human psyche that the ego and the soul vie to control the 
life force... The lonely man in the tale is attempting to participate 
in the life of the soul. But like the ego, he is not particularly built 
for it, and tries to grab at the soul rather than develop a relationship 
with it... the union of opposites between ego and soul produces 
something of infinite value, the spirit child... It is the child who 
brings the sealskin... back to his mother. It is the child who 
enables her to return to her home. This child is a spiritual power 
that impels us to continue our important work, to push back, 
change our lives, better the community, join in helping to balance 
the world... all by returning home.’ 

These short extracts do no more than signal the approach 
adopted by an analyst who seeks to interpret folktales with the use 
of modern psychological insights. Estés has examined many 
stories worldwide and is of the opinion that ‘In some of the 
greatest tales, such as the Gaelic ‘Beauty and the Beast’, the 
Mexican ‘Bruja Milagra’ and the Japanese. ‘The Crescent Moon 
Bear’, finding the way back to one’s rightful psychic order begins 
with the feeding of or the caring for a lonely and/or injured 
woman, man, or beast.’ 

Professional folklorists are on the whole not very concerned 
with this kind of interpretation, being inclined to the view that it is 
all too easy to find in folktales whatever the psychological analyst 
wants to find in them. This is undoubtedly a danger. Quite 
different conclusions are drawn by Bruno Bettelheim, for instance, 
working from a Freudian basis or even by Marina Warner, from a 
feminist stance. Nevertheless it seems to me that folklorists ought 
to welcome all these approaches. If we say that the storytellers 
themselves are completely unaware of those ‘meanings’ and in 
some instances would probably be hostile to the psychologists’ 
interpretations, we reduce the undeniable power of the stories to 
what is immediately accessible to the conscious mind and the 
rational intellect. The strange compulsion that folktales have exer- 
cised and continue to exercise upon untold generations of adults as 
well as children is scarcely to be accounted for by a simple posi- 
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tivist approach. 

From that point of view we may look briefly at one or two 
aspects of Second Sight. As I said earlier this English term is used 
rather more loosely than An Da Shealladh in Gaelic. In spite of 
contrary accounts, I think we have sufficient information from 
tradition to argue that Gaelic society observed a division between 
the ‘seer’ who possesses a special faculty of ‘seeing’ and other 
members of the community who may experience premonitions, 
which can include visions of human figures, recognisable to them 
or not. (In passing, a further distinction ought to be drawn between 
a taidhbhsear — a second-sighted individual, in English parlance — 
and a fiosaiche. By far the best-known representative of a 
fiosaiche is of course ‘Coinneach Odhar Fiosaiche’, as he was 
frequently called. There were probably social states and functions 
involved here, but I cannot pursue that at present). What concerns 
us now is the concept of the samhla (or in some places co- 
choisiche, ‘co-walker’) as opposed to that of the taidhbhse. In 
some areas of the Gaidhealtachd there is some overlap in usage, or 
only one term or the other is known. A number of other terms exist 
also but it is not necessary to discuss the full range of nomencla- 
ture in the present context. 

The samhla can be seen by anybody. It appears as a normal 
person, dressed in the normal way. He or she is a replica of a living 
individual and cannot be distinguished from that individual. The 
same can apply to a taidhbhse but the seer knows what the import 
of the vision is. This apparition is that of a still living person or of 
the dead and so of course may appear in a shroud or is accompa- 
nied by certain diagnostic signs often conveying menace. 
Essentially the distinction, then, lies not in the vision itself but in 
the person who sees the vision — who possess a particular faculty. 
If there is any further proviso to be inserted in this summary 
description, it is that taidhbhsean (pl.) are only frequently and 
consistently seen by the taidhbhsear (agent noun). 

The samhla on the other hand can be described as a visual 
embodiment of telepathy. For example, if someone is concen- 
trating on a situation at a distance, mentally focusing on another 
person or group of people, anxious about them, eager to be 1n their 
company, strongly desirous of sharing information or emotions of 
joy or sorrow with them, in general filled with an urge to commu- 
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nicate, then his or her samhla may appear to that individual or 
company. What is more it can be seen by a number of people at the 
same time. The theory which Gaels appear to have held is that 
everyone has a samhla or co-choisiche, a ‘co-walker’. There is 
nothing sinister about that aspect. 

There are, however, stories that point to another dimension. If a 
person is intense or turbulent by nature, possesses a streak of 
violence, or is stressed by circumstance, that person’s samhla can 
set off on its own and behave mischievously or even wreak havoc. 
Very significantly, there are people who in themselves appear to 
be very controlled individuals, of impeccable behaviour, whose 
samhla is particularly dangerous. The ‘normal’ self, so to speak, 
has no control over the unruly self, of whose doings he or she has 
no knowledge. This is not quite the Jekyll and Hyde scenario but 
the existence of an anarchic alternative personality which is 
released in particular circumstances cannot but remind us of R.L. 
Stevenson s powerful tale. Was Stevenson, who knew a good deal 
about certain aspects of Gaelic tradition (the evidence is in 
Kidnapped and Catriona) aware of these legends? 

A person may see his or her own samhla and may indeed be 
attacked by it.’ The relationship of Wringhim to Gilmartin in 
James Hogg’s Confessions of a Justified Sinner may seem to be 
rather far removed from that. Yet it is intriguing that Gilmartin, 
that sinister character, bears the same name as Gille Martainn in 
Gaelic. This ‘Servant of St Martin’ in Gaelic tradition is a bye- 
name for the fox: the crafty one. In the well known song which a 
cousin of Allan MacDonald of Kingsburgh composed against the 
Martins in Skye — MacGille Mhartainn is the older form — the poet 
says: 


Gum bi Clann Mhic Gille Mhartainn 
Fo na carnaibh far robh ‘n dùthchas 
Cuide ris na sionnaich óga 

Dh’ itheas an fheòil anns na cùiltean.” 


Like Stevenson, James Hogg, too, had acquired some knowledge 
of Gaelic and Gaelic lore. Did he get the name Gilmartin from 
Gaelic? 

More important in the present context, is there a psychological 
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explanation for these beliefs in the existence of two personalities? 
It seems to be established that psychological trauma, especially in 
childhood experience, may lead to creation of alternative selves. 
Given that the idea of the doppelgánger — and the word co- 
choisiche could, linguistically speaking, be a translation of doppel- 
giinger — is an extremely widespread concept, we might posit the 
following. The potential ‘other self” was known in Gaelic as in 
many other cultures. Gaelic society was under stress for centuries, 
with its identity constantly threatened on so many levels. Might 
this have strengthened the idea and led, particularly in certain indi- 
viduals, to what was virtually a collective neurosis? Or is the 
phenomenon something else altogether: a safety valve to prevent 
neurosis? 

Related to these notions is an attitude to Second Sight and fate. 
In the past, so far as I am aware, a seers’ vision or precognition did 
not imply that the event was predestined and absolutely bound to 
happen. In fact it was a seer’s duty to warn of the approaching 
danger. The individuals concerned had some freedom to take 
evasive action. But it is not so now, in the minds of those who 
believe in such matters and are prepared to discuss them. Fate is 
now fixed. Is this a reflection of Gaelic historical experience, 
which is so much an experience of ethnocide? 

Although no attempt is made in this paper to present a unified 
theory on the basis of these selected items from legends of the 
supernatural, the interconnectedness of the data is easily seen. We 
have simply to look at the information which Gaelic tradition 
presents directly, for theoretical models may obscure the connec- 
tions. At one extreme there are historical and antiquarian interpre- 
tations (as has happened on the whole in treating legends of the 
sithichean) and psychological constructs at the other. 

Gaelic tradition tells us that an ‘Otherworld’ exists from which 
benevolent and malevolent influences emanate. The world of the 
sithean is such; the source of the seers’ visions is such also; and the 
living sea who gives and takes away is yet another. 

In a further area of Gaelic tradition, we may note, the wilderness 
is in oppositional relationship to the baile — homestead and settle- 
ment, enclosing humans, arable land and domestic stock. This 
emerges vividly from time to time in Gaelic poetry, especially 
erotic poetry. Inaccessible islands in the wilderness of the sea 
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serve a similar purpose in poetic imagery. In such places lovers 
celebrate their clandestine meetings or their illicit relationships. 
The baile is governed by social conventions, social control. In the 
wilderness the conventions are subverted. 

So in legends of the supernatural. The human base and centre is 
the baile; that of the sithichean is the wilderness. The baile is 
where ordinary time — what students of comparative religion call 
‘profane time’ — runs; the sithean, where ordinary time is 
suspended, is the place of ‘sacred time’. To vary the image, we 
have baile versus wilderness; time versus timelessness. In the 
visions of the seers also, ordinary time is suspended. Serial time 
can be reversed. And finally, the anarchic self — the samhla in its 
unruly activities — is, according to some of the stories, most prone 
to uncontrolled behaviour not when it is within the confines of 
settled community but when it crosses the boundary that separates 
civilised society from the wild. | 

Each area, terrestrial or temporal, has its boundaries: between 
Cultivated and uncultivated, between dry land and sea, between 
time and timeless. Each of them can be crossed by humans as by 
‘otherworld’ beings. There are constant exchanges across the 
divides. Men and women have fairy lovers; fairies take mortals to 
ensure that an infusion of human blood and human properties is 
received by their kind. The descendants of the Sealwoman are not 
less human than others nor are the artistically gifted. They are 
simply the most conspicuous in an endless process of mediation 
between the historical and the non-historical. Yet these two cate- 
gories are always impinging on each other and overlapping. In a 
sense ‘historical’ subsumes ‘non-historical’. 

None the less, the boundary crossings are always fraught with 
danger: there are precautions to be observed. One does not engage 
in conversation with a ‘ghost’ except under certain conditions. 
One does not take cloth dyed with crotal (which belongs to the 
rocks of the land) out to sea. One takes an artefact of iron from the 
baile to ensure a safe return from the sithean. 

And all through the legends, the human form is the primary 
symbol. The human shape is that in which fairies appear to 
mankind; the seals become humans: and the visions of greatest 
import involve figures of men and women. It is as if the legends 
were telling us that although the condition of being human means 
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that men and women are constantly being visited by mysterious 
powers, the focus is note the less on humanity, on human nature. 
Humans are ultimately in control. The adage Na doir géill do 
gheas is géillidh geas dhut may have been created in a Christian 
cosmology, but its injunction is only an alternative to more 
complex rules for keeping the unpredictable elements of the imag- 
ination, and therefore the human universe, in equilibrium. 

A sure sign that harmony and equilibrium are threatened is 
given when a red deer comes from the wild, crosses the boundary 
into the cultivated land in broad daylight, and remains happily 
there. The deer is the wild animal par excellence — fiadh, with its 
congeners: fiadhaich, fiadhaire, dol am fiadh, etc. (The hare: 
gearr [fhiadh] has its own conspicuous place in legends of witch- 
craft and shape shifting). The deer are fairy cattle, as we have 
noticed, and they have an enormously important mediating role 
throughout all Gaelic tradition. But their real place is in the wild. 

I remember very vividly, when I was a little boy, seeing a wild 
hind grazing within the confines of the baile. Those who could 
read the signs realised that the natural order was being overturned 
and said: ‘Se comhtharra cogaidh a tha seo.’ Not very long after 
that the Second World War began. That sighting, that metaphor of 
order invaded by the wild, helped those who witnessed it to 
arrange their experience. The metaphor has a very long history 
behind it. 


Notes 

1. See Tomas O Cathasaigh The Semantics of Sidh in Eigse Vol XX 1980. 

2. | heard this from the Rev. Donald MacLeod himself. His daughter, Mrs Mona 
Smith, has now refreshed my memory. She adds that there were three children 
involved: her father, her aunt, and another little boy and all of them had the 
same vision. They were accompanied by a certain Miss or Mrs MacAllister, 
who was reported to have Second Sight. This woman held the children by the 
hand and it was then they saw the fairies, who were dancing in a ring round a 
fire. Next day, they went to look for the ashes of the fire but there was nothing 
to be seen. The physical contact here between the seer and the children fits into 
the pattern mentioned elsewhere. 

I am greatly obliged to Mrs Smith for supplying the information. 

The sithichean, it should be added, are often described as daoine beaga but 
only ‘small’ as human beings can be small. They are not usually ‘tiny’ in the 
legends. 

3. For an exhaustive study of the legend, see Bo Almqvist Of Mermaids and 
Marriages. Séamas Heaney s ‘Maighdean Mara’ and Nuala Ní Dhomnaill s 
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‘An Mhaighdean Mhara’ in the light of folk tradition in Béaloideas Vol. 58 
(1990), p.1. 

See William Matheson The Songs of John MacCodrum (Edinburgh 1938), 
Introduction, XXXVI ff., esp. XXXIX. Matheson says that “According to other 
accounts it was the other partner [i.e. the man] of the union who was a seal.’ 


. Matheson ibid. draws upon a variety of printed sources as well as oral tradition 


— which of course are themselves taken from an earlier stage of that tradition. 
This particular item comes from The Highland Monthly IV, p 467. f. 
Dr Dáithí Ó hÓgain Myth, Legend and Romance (London 1990) p 187. 
This is the title of David Thomson’s book The People of the Sea (1954 & 
Edinburgh 1996). 
Clarissa Pinkola Estés Women who run with the Wolves (London 1992). 
Chapter 9 (pp 256-297) headed ‘Homing: Returning to Oneself’ is entirely 
devoted to this legend of the Seal who turns into a human and to its analysis. 

I am indebted to my daughter Catriona MacInnes for drawing my attention to 
this book and its treatment of the legend. 
Taidhbhsean can be physically dangerous like other species of spectres, etc. But 
my best informants are adamant that attack by one’s own samhla is to be distin- 
guished from other hostile encounters. Such an attack upon oneself obviously 
invites investigation in clinical psychological terms. 
There are a number of variants. 








‘AN T-EILEAN BEAG RIABHACH”: ‘EILEAN 
SUAIRCE NA GAIDHLIG’ 


MURCHADH CAIMBEUL 
26 den Ghearran, 1994 


Tha na briathran a thagh mi, mar ainm, air an òraid seo, air an toirt 
bho òrain le da bhàrd as Sgalpaigh, eilean m'araich. 

B'eòlach mi orra bho m'óige agus bha mi ro mheasail orra le 
chèile. Tha na facail, ‘An T-Eilean Beag Riabhach’, ann an duanag 
ghasda, a rinneadh le Tormod MacLeòid nach maireann, Tormod 
Ruairidh Thormoid, ’ic Ruairidh, no Norrie, mar a b'fhearr aithne 
air ’san eilean. Rinn e an luinneag “na ghille òg, is e a’ falbh gu 
‘Iasgach nam Breac’ shios air Abhainn Tàtha — mar a dh fhalbh 
iomadh balach eile — agus e a’ cuir aghaidh air “Tir Mor’, airson a’ 
cheud uair. Seo an ceathramh anns a bheil na briathran — 


“A mach aig an t-solus, mo shonas gun thréig, 

An t-eilean beag riabhach, ’s e sioladh 'nam dhèidh, 
Beinn Sgórabhaig bhiorach, dhomh nise cha léir, 

Mun tric thug mu ruaig, dol mun cuairt air an sprèidh.’ 


Chleachd Seonaidh Moireasdan, Seonaidh Fhionnlaigh “an ic 
Alasdair, na faclan ‘Eilean Suairce na Gaidhlig anns a’ 
cheathramh mu dheireadh den òran ‘Eilean Sgalpaigh na 
Hearradh’ far am bheil e ag radh — 


“Soraidh slan leis an eilean, eilean maiseach an fhraoich, 
Eilean suairce na Gaidhlig, far an d'araicht na laoich.” 


Gle óg "na bheatha, thog Seonaidh air gu Baile Glaschu. Chaidh 
a chrùnadh mar ‘Bhàrd a Chomuinn Ghàidhealaich ann an 1953. 
Tha a dhachaidh bho chaidh e air cluainidh ann an Grangemouth. 
Ged nach ann mu bhàird tha an seanchas seo, ’s iongantach mur 
toir mi tarraing air bàrdachd, an siud “s an seo. 

Tha mi ag oidhirpeachadh air seórsa de dhealbh a thoirt dhuibh 
air Eilean Sgalpaigh, a’ sealltainn mar a bha cùisean, ‘san fhar- 
saingeachd, rè cuid mhath den linn a tha nis a’ tighinn gu crìch. 
Saoilidh mise gum bheil eachdraidh agus dualchas, gach eilean 
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agus sgire, beag is mór, airidh air a chumail air mhaireann, ann an 
sgriobhadh, no air dhóigh eile. Tha mi tric mothachail air na chaill 
sin de dh’edlas agus de fhiosrachadh, mar a tha gach ginealach a 
ruigheachd crioch an turuis. "San iomradh, feuchaidh mi ri aithris 
a dheanamh, air iasgach, maraireachd, obair fearainn maille ri 
gniomhachas eile anns an robh sluagh an eilein an sàs. 

Tha Sgalpaigh na phàirt de cheann a tuath na Hearradh, air a 
sgaradh bho thìr-mòr le caolas cumhang domhainn. Tha e mu thrì 
mile ann am faid agus mu dhà ann an leud. Seo an dealbh a thug mi 
fhèin air an eilean, ann an ‘Seanchas’ beagan bhliadhnaichean air 
ais:- “Tha cladach an eilein gu lèir ’na rudhachan, àirdean, bàigh, 
òbain, geothannan ’s a leithid sin. Tha an t-eilean glaiceagach le 
leathaidean casa’. Bhuilich Freasdal goireas ro luachmhor, air an 
eilean, anns an dà acarsaid — An Acarsaid Tuath agus An Acarsaid 
Deas, for am faigh bàtaichean a mach ’s a steach, ge be de an sèol 
mara. Tha Sgalpaigh a’ glasadh beul a muigh Loch an Ear an 
Tairbeairt mar a chuir am bàrd, Dòmhnall Ailean MacFhionghuinn 

‘Tha Sgalpaigh, beul na h-acarsaid, 
Dha ghlasadh bhon a’ chuan’. 


Ged nach eil mòran eòlais aig a ghinealach ùr air caitheamh- 
beatha, cleachdaidhean agus dualchas an latha-dé, ’s cinnteach 
nach tig an latha “nuair nach bith luchd-rannsachaidh a cuir luach 
air an t-ionmhas de dh eólas inntinneach a th’againn ann an “Tobar 
an Dualchais’. 

Bha e riamh na mhór iongnadh do choigrich, an àireamh sluaigh 
a bh'anns an eilean. Mu 1930, bha suas ri seachd ceud neach a' 
fuireach ann an seachd fichead dachaidh. Bha corr is ceithir 
fichead sgoilear anns an sgoil agus coignear luchd-teagaisg. Ann a 
bhi tuigsinn mar a thainig seo gu buil, gheibh sinn tomhas de 
shoilleireachadh, ma théid sinn air ais a dh-ionnsaigh an Og mhios 
1883, “nuair a ràinig urracha móra ‘An Napier Commission’ 
Tairbeart na Hearradh. Chuir an seann laoch Jain MacDhiarmad, 
riochdaire nan Sgalpach, gu soilleir dòigheil fan comhair suid- 
heachadh an eilein, air an robh e mion eolach. ’Am beachd Mhic 
Dhiarmaid, bha tuilleadh ’s a choir de shluagh ann an Sgalpaigh. 
Bha na h-iasgairean air na cladaichean aca fhein a sgiuladh, agus 
a’ tighinn orra a dhol tarsainn chun an Eilein Sgitheanaich agus 
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suas gu cladaichean Uidhist. Anns na seann laithean, bha an t- 
eilean 'na phairt de Thac Ceann a Tuath na Hearradh. Anns an am 
sin bha na Caimbeulaich ‘nam forsairean ’s a Cheann a Tuath agus 
a’ deanamh an dachaidh ’san eilean. Nuair a dh’fhag am fear taic 
mu dheireadh, shuidhichear fichead teaghlach air an eilean. Mu 
choig bliadhna an dèidh sin, ghluais an t-uachdaran, Am Morair . 
Dunmór, fichead teaghlach eile gu Sgalpaigh. Bha da fhichead 
croit a nis, far nach robh ach fichead air tús, agus teaghlaichean a 
sior fhas. A réir Mhic Dhiarmaid, bha suas ri ceud teaghlach, mu 
choig ceud neach anns an eilean agus, na bheachdsan, cha b’ur- 
rainn don àireamh sin beò-shlaint riatanach a dheanamh ann a 
leithid de aite, far an do shuidhicheadh a chiad theaghlaichean ann 
an 1843. 

Anns na Hearradh, mar ann an iomadh cearnaidh eile den 
Ghaidhealtachd, aig an am ud, bha moran sluaigh air am fuadach 
agus air an gluasad le uachdarain, thall’s a bhos. Aig an am seo, 
b'ann do Sgalpaigh a chaidh cuid den t-sluagh a dh’ fhuadaichear 
as Pabbaigh, ann an Caol na Hearradh. Bha na Pabbaich ag 
ionndrainn ‘an eilein chùbhraidh ghaineachadh’, mar a chuir aon 
aca ann an duanaig a tha nochadh an cianalas a bh’orra. A dh’aind- 
heoin cruadal agus cnapan-starra, thainig iad béo ann. Bha iad 
dicheallach adhartach. 'S ann aca fhéin bha e ri dheanamh. 
Dh’fheumadh iad teachd an tir a thoirt as an fhearann, mhi-thor- 
rach, chreagach, chas agus as a’ chuan mun timcheall. Coma leat, 
re ùine, thàinig an t-eilean gu bhi dhoibh ’na ionad, air an robh iad 
fhein is cach measail. Dh’aontaicheadh iad ris na briathran alg 
Maighstear Ailean Domhnallach, anns a’ Bhardachd, ‘Eilean na h- 
Oige’, mu Eilean Eirisgeidh a tha caran coltach ri Sgalpaigh. 


‘Ged a gheibhinn’sa mo thaghadh, 
B’e mo rogha den Roinn Eòrpa, 
Aite tuinidh ’n cois na tuine, 

An Eilean grinn na h-dige, 

Lom e dhuilleach, lom e mhuran, 
Lom e churrach’d eòrna, 

Air a luimead, gura lurach, 
Leamsa h-uile fod deth.’ 


Aig deireadh an naoitheamh linn deug agus aig toiseach an linn 
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seo fhèin, bha sgadan air leth pailt, aig caochladh amannan '“s a 
Chuan Sgith, ann an Sealtainn, ann an Gallaibh, agus anns a’ 
Chuan a Tuath. Aig amannan bhitheadh iasgairean a’ togail orra 
gu Lerwick, Inbhir Uige, a’ Bhruaich, Ceann Phadruig agus gu 
puirt eile. Bha moran de na seann iasgairean, ann an Sgalpaigh 
"nuair bha mi ’nam bhalach, air a bhi aig an iasgach air a’ ‘Chost 
an Ear’ "nan òige. °S minic a dh’éisd sinn ri na seanchasan aig na 
bodaich thapaidh agus iad a’ cuimhneachadh air laithean a bha 
dripeil, riaslach agus cunnartach. Tha eagal orm gun do chaill sinn 
tomhais mhath de fhior eachdraidh an sgadain “nuair chaochail na 
ceatharnaich ud. 

Chuala mi naidheachd mu Alasdair Coinigean agus mo 
sheanair, Calum Pìobaire agus dithis eile a dh’fhalbh as Sgalpaigh 
‘nan gillean òga agus a bha aig iasgach Ghallaibh — a mach’s a 
steach as Inbhir Uige, aite bha gle dhoirbh ri droch shide. Bha an 
sgioba cho óg agus gur e ‘Eathar nam Balach’ a bh’aig daoine 
oirre. Am bitheantas feumaidh gun robh moran diubh, a bha falbh 
chun an iasgaich gu math og. Chan eil ceist nach robh iad 
misneachail, ealanta, ann am bata, eòlach air laimhseachadh sheol, 
math a measg lion. Bha iad dìleas dhoibhsan a bha ’gam fasdadh. 
'Se glé bheag de riaghailtean a bha ann gu bhi a dion an iasgair bho 
ana-ceartas. A dh’aindheoin saothair chruaidh agus sarachadh, is 
dócha, gur ann gle bheag a bhitheadh an tuarasdal no an cosnadh, 
aig deireadh an t-séisean. Tha cuimhne agam Seonaidh MacSuain 
— Seonaidh Alasdair na Banntraich a bha pòsda aig piuthar 
m'athar, a’deanamh seanchas air aon séisean a chuir e seachad aig 
iasgach a’ Chost an Ear. Bha iomadh trioblaid aca. ’Nuair a chri- 
ochnaich an séisean, cha robh aige airson a shaothrach ach coig 
notaichean agus aodach mara ùr. Cha robh sin ach truagh taca ris 
a’ chosnadh a ni balach 6g an diugh, ann am mios aig an ola, anns 
a Chuan a Tuath. Mun rachadh gillean as Sgalpaigh gu bataichean 
air an Taobh Sear, bha iad ’nan deagh mharaichean agus ealanta, 
ann an sgilean an iasgaich. Bha iasgach Ghallaibh agus iasgach a’ 
Chost an Ear ’na sgoil mhara far an robh iad ag ionnsachadh 
caochladh sheòrsa de sgilean iasgaich, a bha feumail dhoibh mar 
iasgairean, aig na cladaichean aca fhein. 

Re amannan araid den bhliadhna bha an sgadan mar gum 
bitheadh a’ tadhal air iolachan sònraichte. Tha e inntinneach a bhi 
smaoineachadh cho edlach agus a bha na seann iasgairean air na h- 
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ionadan seo. Cha b'ann bho sgoilearan iomraiteach ann an oilth- 
ighean a fhuair iad an t-eólas seo. Bha na h-Eileanaich agus na 
Gáidheil san fharsaingeachd, mar shluagh, beachdaidh breith- 
neachail. Ann an Sgalpaigh, aig toiseach an t-séisein Samhraidh. 
bha iad a dol a mach gu ‘Banca nam Bagh’. Bha seo a muigh “sa 
chuan Sgith, an ear-thuath air cladach nam Bagh, taobh an Ear tir 
mór na Hearradh. Ma bha ghaoth laidir bho dheas, rachadh iad gu 
tuath — seo an cuan dlúth do thaobh tuath Sgalpaigh. 'Se an “Taobh 
Tuath' a theirear ris gus an latha diugh. Bha an sgadan pailt air 
‘Banca nam Bagh’. Mu thoiseach an Fhoghair bha e gluasad gu 
tuath timcheall air ‘Bata an t-Soluis’, aig Sgeir an Otha agus tuath 
air Tigh Soluis Sgalpaigh. A bharrachd air bataichean Sgalpaidh, 
bhitheadh bataichean bho’n Taobh Sear, Barraigh agus Taobh Siar 
Rois, tric air a’ Bhanca. Bha seann charaid ag innse dhomh, gure 
fior shealladh breagha a bha air a chruthachadh le solus nam 
bàtaichean, air an oidhche — car coltach ri baile mòr. anns a’ chuan. 

Thoisich na Scalpaich a’ faighinn bataichean mora, mun do 
chriochnaich a ‘Chiad Chogadh’. Seo na h-ainmean aig an fhead- 
hainn a thainig an toiseach. ‘GOLDEN RULE’; ‘INDUSTRY’; 
‘WHITE HEATHER’; ‘WHITE ROSE’; ‘GOLDEN EAGLE’: 
‘FAVOURITE’; ‘ECONOMY’; ‘WINDWARD’, 

Gle thric bha iad a cumail an ainm a bha air a bhata tighinn 
dhachaidh. Goirid an déidh a’ ‘Chiad Chogaidh’, thainig an 
‘JASPER’; ‘VIRGIN’ agus an ‘AGATE’, a thainig as Barraigh. 
Greis an dèidh seo, tháinig an ‘DAFFODIL’: ‘BRITANNIA’; 
‘CHOICE’ agus an ‘RACER’ bhon Taobh Sear. A thaobh 
meudachd, bha an ‘Daffodil’ agus an ‘Racer’, leth-cheud troigh a 
dh fhaid bho thoiseach gu deireadh (overall). Bha an ‘Golden 
Rule’ da fhichead troigh ’s a coig, agus an corr, eadar da fhichead 
’s a tri agus da fhichead ’s a ceithir troigh. ’S e togail no cumadh 
‘FIFIE’ a bha air an ‘CHOICE’ ‘GOLDEN EAGLE’ agus an 
‘WINDWARD’, ’s e sin ri radh, bha deireadh direach orra. ’S e 
‘SULA’, leis an deireadh a dol a steach a bha anns a’ chòrr. 
Thàinig an ‘WHITE ROSE’ agus an ‘GOLDEN EAGLE’ 
dhachaidh talc tr bho na saoir, air an Taobh Sear. Chaidh an t- 
òrdan a chuir thuca as Sgalpaigh. Tha an àireamh ùr de 
bhàtaichean, ’na dhearbhadh air cho math agus a bha an t-iasgach 
aig an am agus cho adhartach, misneachail ’s bha na h-eileanaich, 
ann a bhi a ceannach bàtaichean den t-seòrsa. Bha an t-eilean a 
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deanamh mor thoileachadh ri bata ur. Bha e gu nàdurrach ‘na latha 
sònraichte, aoibhneach “nuair a thigeadh te. Seo ceathramh as òran 
a rinn Ruairidh Moireasdan (Ruairidh Néill), nuair a thainig an 
‘JASPER’ dhachaidh. Chuala mi cuid den òran 's mi ‘nam 
bhalach. 


“Nuair a nochd i aig a’ Charnan, 
Thug mo chridhe leum na b áirde, 
Gillean 6g a’ tighinn le bata, 

'S gu ma slàn, a bhitheas iad leatha’. 


B’ e an ‘GOLDEN RULE’ aig Gillean Alasdair na Banntraich, 
a’ chiad bhata air an do chuir iad einsean, ann an 1916. Anns na 
bliadhnaichean an dèidh a’ chiad Chogaidh, timcheall mu 1920, 
chuireadh einsean cha mhòr air a h-uile bata. °S e a chiad einsean 
a bha iad a cuir an sas, fear leis an ainm 13/15 H.P Kelvin. Bha iad 
saor ach cha robh moran cumhachd annta. Gidheadh, fad 
ghinealaich, bha na h-einseanan, ‘Kelvin’ air an cuir gu feum. Bha 
iad earbsach; sheasadh iad ris a’ bhuige, air bord bata. An- 
toiseach, cha robh iad ach a’ deanamh feum dhiubh, “nuair a bha 
feath ann. Naoi gu dusan bliadhna, an dèidh seo, thòisich iad a’ 
faighinn einseanan le barrachd cumhachd agus thòisich an sèol, air 
bàtaichean mòra, a dol a fasan; bha daoine fas leisg!! Tha e coltach 
gur e fear ann an Steòrnabhagh, leis an ainm, ‘Seonachan’ a bha 
deanamh mòran de na siùil ùra. Bha mo charaid caomh nach 
maireann, Alasdair MacSuain, Alasdair Choinnich Alasdair ag 
innse dhomh mar a bhitheadh na seann iasgairean, a beachdachadh 
gu mionaideach air sèol ùr, a thigeadh dhan Eilean. Bha sùil gheur 
dha thoirt air cumadh an t-siuil agus iad a’ deasboireachd, dè cho 
math ‘s a bhitheadh e, “nuair a bhitheadh iad a’ beiteadh (close 
hauled). 

Anns a’ Gheamhradh “nuair a thigeadh an sgadan a steach do na 
lochan, bha na linn air an cur feasgar agus air am fàgail le 
acraichean gu madainn. Aig amannan, an taobh a muigh de na 
lochan, chuireadh iad grunnd linn, astar a mach bhon chladach, far 
an robh collas sgadain. Bhathar a’ tòiseachadh air togail nan lion 
seo mun tigeadh an latha. Bha cruaidh fheum, air maraireachd 
ealanta, a' tighinn suas, gu na linn le bàta fodh sheòl. 

Cha robh e farasda a bhith beiteadh a mach ’sa steach as an 
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Acarsaid Tuarth ‘an Sgalpaigh. Cha robh na ‘Fifies’ cho sgiobalta 
air tighinn mun cuairt, air tac goirid. ‘Se ‘WINDWARD?’ an tè bu 
mhiosa anns na suidhichidhean seo. Ann an caolas cumhang, aig 
amannan, dh'fheumadh iad an t-acair a chath a mach as a deidh. 
Chaidh innse dhomh gun canadh na bodaich ‘Stad i anns ns 
Staoighs’. Bha inneal no uidheam, anns gach bata airson a bhith 
tarruing nan lion: b'e "An Duine Iarainn’ an t-ainm a thug iad air. 
"Se sèorsa de ‘Winch’ a bh’ann, le cuibheal mhòr, far an robh an 
ròp a’ dol, agus cuibheal na bu lugha, air an taobh eile. Bha ‘làmh’ 
fhada mach as — a leigeil le dithis a chuir mun cuairt. Eadhon leis 
an duin’ iarainn cha robh togail nan lion soirbh, araon falamh, no 
le sgadan. Bha an sgadan air a chuir air tir le bascaidean — air an 
robh da chluais. Bha ròp a ruith troimh bhloc, le aon chuibheal, 
ceangailte am barr a’ chruinn. Bha aca ri tharruing suas, gu airde a’ 
chidhe, le neairt nan gairdean — obair chruaidh. Corra uair, mun 
robh einseanan aca, thigeadh an dubh-fheath, “nuair nach robh dol 
as ann, ach na raimh a chuir a mach, agus a h-iomradh. A reir 
caraid, ghluaiseadh iad gle mhath, aon uair ’s gum faigheadh iad 
astar oirre. Ri linn nan séol, air an t-slighe, chun a’ bhanca, no a’ 
tileadh gu caladh, an deidh na linn a thogail, bu gle thoigh leotha a 
bhi feuchainn no réisadh. Bha an ginealach ud foghainteach, 
ealanta air maraireachd agus mion eolach air a’ chuan. Cha bu 
leisg leotha, mar gum bitheadh, a bhi dearbhadh a chèile. Choisinn 
moran den ghinealach chruadhalach ud, meas agus inbhe, measg 
mharaichean, le’n tur, misneachd agus gliocas. Tha 'e mar 
fhiachaibh air gach al a thig ’nan dèidh, an cliú a ghleidheadh tear- 
ainte ann an dualchas ar n-eilein. 

Bha an ‘GOLDEN RULE’ na bu doimhne no na bsle ’san 
uisge na cach. Bha seo “na bhuannachd, “nuair a bha iad a’ beit- 
eadh, le gaoth tharsuinn. Mar thoradh air seo, bha i daonnan air 
thoiseach air cach. Bha an corr de na bataichean gle fhaisg air a 
cheile a thaobh astair. An fheadhainn a bha na bu ghiorra san 
druim, mar bha an ‘ECONOMY’ agus an ‘STELLA’ — cha 
chumadh iad suas ri cach. 

"Nuair a bha na h-iasgairean a muigh air a’ Bhanca, bha súil 
fhurachail air a’ chuan airson collas (appearance or signs). 
Chuireadh iad fàilte air an t-sùlaire, a’ dol dhan aigeal agus na 
mucan a’ tighinn mun cuairt. “Nuair a bhitheadh sgal air a’ ghaoith 
bhitheadh am ‘peadaraigh’ (stormy petrel), ag òl na h-ola, air barr 
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nan tonn, gun laighe air an uisge. Air feasgar samhach, socalr, 
thigeadh an sgadan am barr a chluiche ach ann am bitheantas 
thachradh seo, an dèidh dhoibh na linn a chur. °S an t-samhradh, 
chuireadh iad na linn air fad, mu dhol fodha na gréine. “Nuair a bha 
moran bhataichean air an aon roinn den chuan, dh’fheumadh tad 
an t-astar eadar iad féin agus na linn, aig bataichean eile 
oibreachadh a mach mus rachadh iad a measg a cheile. Uaireanan 
air a’ Bhanca Deas cha ghluaiseadh an sruth mar bha dúil aca, agus 
bha linn air an sracadh, an deidh dhoibh a dhol a measg a chéile. 
‘S an àbhaist, thòisicheadh iad a’ togail nan lion mu uair sa 
mhadainn. Bheireadh iad da uair a thide, a’ togail coig deug ‘ar 
fhichead de linn. Bha bataichean na bu mhotha a’ chleachdadh da 
fhichead agus da fhichead lion ‘s a coig. An uair sin, bha iad a’ cuir 
an aghaidh air Cidhe ‘Luib na Sornaich’ ann an Sgalpaigh. “S an 
ám ud, sin far an robh an t-aite meadhrach, sunndach, aighearrach 
— Faoileagan “nan ceudan; na cutairean ann an sunnd: dithis — fear 
ma seach, a’ reic an sgadain; na chbairean trang le úird aig na 
barailean. Bhitheadh bataichean cho fada air falbh ri Sealtainn; an 
Taobh Sear: Leodhas; Taobh Siar Rois; agus an t-Eilean 
Sgitheanach a cuir an sgadain air tir. Bha aon neach bho gach bata 
dol air tir, le beagan sgadain ann am bascaid. Bha dithis as Loch 
Aillse a bha ri cidradh sgadain “san eilean, a gabhail as laimh an 
obair-reic (Auction). “Nuair a bha an sgadan air a reic, bha na 
bataichean a’ gluasad a dh’ionnsaigh na lamraig aig a chean- 
naiche sgadain. Aig an am ud, bha seachd steiseanan giollachd na 
‘ciuraidh’ ag obair, gu trang ann an Sgalpaigh. Anns an Acarsaid 
Tuath bha aon air ‘Rudha nam Bàtaichean’; a dha air an ‘Stèisan’ 
— an rudha beag shios bhon sgoil, far am faic sibh an diugh am 
priomh lamraig, airson bhataichean, aon aig ‘Leabag an Eithir’ 
agus a dha aig Cidhe Ur, Luib na Sornaich agus aon aig ‘Cidhe 
Stiubhartaich’ a bha dlùth dhan ‘Chidhe Ur’. Bhitheadh bàtaichean 
a’ tighinn as Steòrnabhagh le salann agus barailean ùra. Chan eil a 
h-uile sgadan co-ionnan agus bha an fheadhainn a bha as an aon 
mheud a dol còmhla ’sa bharaile. Bha an sgrìobhadh air ceann a’ 
bharaile ag innse de bha na bhroinn. Bha dà bhàta aig MacRath 
agus an Stiùbhartach an ‘FIDELITY’ agus an ‘LOCHALSH’ a 
sedladh eadar Sgalpaigh agus Caol Loch Ailse leis na barailean 
sgadain a bha dol air an rathad iarainn. Bhitheadh bataichean mora 
a’ tighinn as Hamburg gu Cidhe-Luib na Sodrnaich, a dh'iarraidh 
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luchd bharailean. Anns na laithean ud, airson greis an déidh a' 
Chiad Chogaidh, bha Eilean Sgalpaigh math dheth. Bha am 
beairteas agus an t-adhartas a ruigheachd air an eilean gu leir agus 
nach fhaod sinn a radh, gun robh am maitheas seo uile ri sileadh 
bho n sgadan chòir. An taobh a stigh a dheich bliadhna, mu 1930, 
thoisich crionadh agus gaiseadh anns an iasgach, mar anns a h-uile 
gniomhachas eile “san dùthaich seo, ‘san Roinn Eòrpa agus air 
feadh an t-saoghail. 

"S dócha, mun fág mi a chuibhrionn seo, gu bheil e iomchuidh 
beagan a radh mun obair a bha aig na h-iasgairean ri dheanamh cho 
luath ’s thigeadh na linn air bord, agus sgadan annta. Mar a bha na 
linn a’ tighinn air bórd, bha iad a dol gu rianail air lobhta nan lion, 
anns an toll. Bha nis na linn gan crathadh agus an sgadan a’ 
tuiteam dhan toll. Bha na linn a nis air an càradh “nan iarnan air an 
‘dec’, air gach toabh den toll. Cha d'rinn iasgair beò-shlaint riamh 
gun chruadh shaothair. 'S iomadh oidhche nach toireadh iad lann 
as uisge. Am bitheantas, bha coignear “san sgioba air na 
bàtaichean iasgaich, san latha ud. 

Rè bliadhnaichean an Dara Cogaidh, a dh'aindheoin iomadh 
cnap starra lean iasgach an sgadain leis na linn ann an Sgalpaigh. 
Gu fortanach, thàinig beothachadh ann an cùisean agus bha na h- 
iasgairean a’ deanamh cuimseach math. Chum na seann daoine 
cùisean a dol, oir bha an òigridh air falbh, ri aghaidh-bualaidh. Aig 
an am ud, bha riaghailt fhoirmeil, a thaobh prìs. Bha an t-iasgair a’ 
faotainn ceithir notaichean agus ochd tasdain deug an crann fad a’ 
chogaidh — mar a thuirt caraid rium — ‘ged nach biodh annta ach an 
da shúil!” Bha iasgach math dha dheanamh anns na lochan ’s a’ 
Gheamhradh, glè thric le bàtaichean beaga. Cha robh a’ chosgais 
cho mòr. Bha na bu lugha de bhàtaichean a sàs anns an iasgach. 
Cheannaich Tormod Moireasdan, Tormod Fhionnlaigh Ailein, aig 
an am ud, bàta a bha na laighe air tìr ann an Sgìre nan Loch an 
Leodhas. Chuir e fhèin ’s a bhràthair, Coinneach agus triuir laoch 
eile air dòigh i. B’e an t-ainm a bh’oirre, ‘TRY AGAIN’. Choisinn 
an sgioba cliù airson cho dicheallach tapaidh agus a bha iad, gu tric 
a’ seòladh a mach bho chladaichean Leodhais, comhla ri 
bàtaichean Leodhais. Rinn iad cosnadh math, a dhaindheoin cho 
doirbh ’s a bha cùisean aig amannan. Aig deireadh a’ chogaidh, 
bhuilicheadh an t-urram, B.E.M’ air Tormod, 'S e fhèin a bha 
airidh air. 
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An déidh an Dara Cogaidh, “nuair a chaidh an t-iasgach SIOS a 
rithist ghléidh Tormod a mhisneachd ’s a dhochas. Le bata mor ur, 
‘AN SCALPAY ISLE’, bha e gu mor na mheadhon, air ginealach 
ùr a stiùireadh ’s a phiobrachadh, gu bhi dol a sas, anns an iasgach 
ùr, leis an ‘Lion chruinn” (Ring Net). 

Chaochail Tormod Fhionnlaigh coir beagan bhliadhnaichean 
air ais, “nuair bha e corr agus ciethir fichead bliadhna ’s deich. °S 
iomadh tonn a chaidh thairis air. Choisinn e ’na latha mor mheas 
agus cliú a measg iasgairean nan eilean le chalmachd, le 
dhuinealas agus le ghliocas, nuair a bha na h-eileanaich, agus a 
cho-aoisean a cuir feum air na subhailcean sin. 

Thainig atharrachadh mor air laimhseachadh sgadain ré an Dara 
Cogaidh agus anns na bliadhnaichean as a dheidh; cha robh nis 
guth air cutadh, glanadh agus citradh. Bha moran de’n sgadan a 
bha air a ghlacadh a dol gu puirt air tir mor. Bha cuid mhath dheth 
air a ghiúlan ann am bocsaichean, a bha dol ann an carbadan agus 
a siubhal a dh’ oidhche ’sa latha, air feadh Bhreatainn. Ann am 
Mallaig, bhathar a cuir moran air falbh air na treanaichean 
cuideachd. Aig aon am b’e Mallaig am port-sgadain bu mhotha 
anns an Roinn Eorpa. 

Ann an 1946/1947 thill moran de òigridh dhachaidh as a’ 
Chogadh. Bha cuid eile nach robh buileach cho og. Bha moran aca 
deònach tilleadh chun an iasgaich. Chaidh sgiobaidhean óga 
cruinn agus chuir iad am beagan airgid a bh’ aca an sas, a ceannach 
linn is acainn eile. Gu mi-fhortanach, cha do shoirbhich le cùisean 
aig an am sin. Cha robh mòr iarrtas air sgadan anns a’ mhargaidh 
agus thuit a phrìs. Bha seo ’na bhirsteadh dúil do bhalaich óga. An 
taobh a stigh do dha bhliadhna, bha cuid de na h-eithrichean, air tir 
agus grunnd de na gillean a’ togail ora sheoladh. Mu 1948 bha 
cùisean ag amharc mi-ghealltanach, a thaobh sgadain ann an 
Sgalpaigh. Bha aon cheist chudthromach, a measg nan iasgairean. 
Am bu chòir dhaibh tionndadh ris an lion-chruinn (Ring Net). 
Bliadhnaichean roimh seo, bha an lion-cruinn, air a chleachdadh is 
air uisneachadh, gu soirbheachail, le iasgairean, air Cluaidh, ann 
an Earra-ghàidheal, Taobh Siar Rois agus anns an Eilean 
Sgitheanach. Roimh an Chogadh (1939), bha na seann iasgairean 
Sgalpach, gu tur an aghaidh an linn-chruinn. 

Ann an 1948, cheannaich Ruairidh Coinigean bàta-iasgaich ur, 
air a deanamh dha fhèin agus fhuair i an t-ainm grìnn ‘A 
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MHAIGHDEAN HEARRACH’. Chuireadh sgioba òg innte agus 
le lion cruinn, chaidh iad an toiseach sios gu Loch Fìne, an Earra 
Ghàidheal, airson greiseag, far an robh iad ag iasgach còmhla ri 
muinntir Chluaidh. Cha do rinn iad fortan ach dh’ionnsaich iad 
sgilean, mus do thìll iad gu tuath, gu bhi ag iasgach leis an lion- 
chruinn mu na cladaichean aca fhèin. Bha feum a nis air 
bàtaichean ùra, na bu mhotha na na sgothan tapaidh, a rinn cho fìor 
mhath, “nan linn fhéin agus cha b'fhada gus an do thachair seo. Le 
einseanan cumhachdach, bha iad luath agus comasach, ann an 
droch aimsear. Mun am seo, thainig gluasad agus beothachadh, 
anns a mhargaidh. Ann an 1958, cheannaich Iain MacLeóid agus 
a bhrathair, Alasdair, bata úr dhan tugadh an t-ainm, ‘VENTURE’. 
Fhuair iad cuideachadh bho ‘Bhòrd an Eisg Ghil’. Thòisich Iain ri 
iasgach còmhla ri athair aig ceithir bliadhna deug nuair a dh'fhag 
e an sgoil, aig toiseach a' chogaidh. Bha e ri iasgach gun bhriseadh 
no sgur corr agus da fhichead bliadhna. Bha e anns a’ 
‘Mhaighdean Hearrach’ nuair a chaidh iad sios gu Cluaidh, a 
dh’ionnsachadh mun lion-chruinn. Ann an 1966, fhuair Iain bàta 
ur, na bu motha na ‘VENTURE’, agus thug e “AN RIBHINN 
DONN’ mar ainm oirre. ’Nuair a chuireadh ‘Am Bord 
Gaidhealach’ air chois, thug iad taic shònraichte do iasgairean a 
bha ceannach bàtaichean ùra. Bha e nise mòran na b'fhasa do ghil- 
lean òga a bhi ceannach bhàtaichean. Mar thoradh air seo thàinig 
tuilleadh bhàtaichean ùra don eilean — cuid le ainmean ura agus 
cuid le seann fheadhainn; mar ‘ASTRALITA’, ‘BRITANNIA’ 
agus ‘RIBHINN DONN’ — an dara tè leis an ainm sin. Bha 
cothrom aig balaich óga, a dhol a sas, anns an iasgach ùr, bha iad 
air am brosnachadh gu seo a dheanamh. Cha b'fhada gus an robh 
iad a deanamh math ann. Anns na bliadhnaichean an dèidh 1950 
agus suas gu 1970, bha iasgach cunbhalach math air an Taobh an 
Iar: bha balaich an iasgaich ann an Sgalpaigh a nis cho math ri 
càch, air iasgach leis an lion-chruinn. Bha na bàtaichean ag 
oibreachadh còmhla — paidhear na tri no uaireanan ceithir. 
Bheireadh na bàtaichean ùra leotha timcheall air seachd fichead 
crann. Bha Iain MacLeòid mo charaid, a cuimhneachadh air 
oidhche, mun am air a bheil sinn a’ bruidhinn, nuair a ghlac cèithir 
bàtaichean mu mhìle crann. Oidhche eile air cùl Eilean Stiughaigh, 
ghlac am bàta aige fhein a ‘VENTURE’ agus an ‘ASTRALITA’, 
da cheud gu leth crann ann am fichead mionaid. A rèir Iain, bha an 
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t-iasgach seo, aig fheabhas anns na bliadnaichean 1966 gu 1968. 
Bha iadsan a bha sàs ann, gu cunbhalach a’ deanamh cosnadh 
math. Mar bu trice bha an sgadan a deanamh eadar tri is ceithir 
notaichean an crann. Bha moran airgid a’ tighinn a steach dhan 
eilean agus chan eil teagamh nach tug e togail dhan aite gu h- 
iomlan. Faodar a radh gun do rinn iad feum mhath den ionmhas. 
Bha digridh a fuireach aig an tigh, a’ togail tighean úra agus a’ 
pósadh. Bha an sgadan air a reic ann an Steornabhagh; Ullapool; 
Gearrloch agus Mallaig. 

Cha b'fhada gus an do thóisich na h-iasgairean a’ cleachdadh 
Echo Sounders agus Sonar. Faire! Faire!, cha robh móran guth, a 
nis air collas, a mhuc agus am ‘peadaraigh’. Comhla ris a chorr, 
thainig an radio no ‘Walkie-Talkie’ a’ deanamh comasach dha na 
bataichean a bhi bruidhinn ri chéile agus ris na dachaidhean. Bha 
na h-Eileanaich a’ cleachdadh na Gaidhlig agus cha bhitheadh fios 
aig iasgairean an taobh Sear de bha tachairt!! 

Se na h-innealan agus na dòighean tra seo, ged tha, a b’aobhar 
gun d’thainig ‘Na Pursers’, bataichean mora le linn mhora a ghla- 
cadh na miltean de chrùinn, ann an ùine ghoirid. Spùin agus sgrios 
iad an sgadan gus mu dheireadh, mu 1970, b’fheudar don 
Riaghaltas bacadh a chuir air iasgach an sgadain, gu h-iomlan air 
an taobh an iar. Mhair seo gu 1974. 

Fhuair Iain MacLeòid bata ur eile — ‘RIBHINN DONN III ann 
an 1973. Bha bàtaichean a nis a cosg fortan ach bha iad air an 
togail air dóigh ’s gum faodadh iad a dhol a sas ann an caochladh 
sheòrsaichean iasgaich. Cha d’thainig an sgadan tuilleadh air ais, 
mar a bha e, agus chaneil mòran dòchais gun tig. Thòisich na 
bàtaichean a nis air ‘Musgain Chaola’ agus ‘Creachain’. Bho 
chionn bliadhnaichean air ais, tha fèill mhòr air deiseagan. Cha do 
smuainich na seann laoich air an robh mi bruidhinn aig toiseach 
mo sheanchais, gu deanadh duine sam bith beò-shlaint air musgain 
chaola, creachain agus deiseagan, ach tha e tachairt. 

A nis, an 1994 tha bataichean iasgaich — co dhiubh a mhor- 
chuid aca — nas lugha, le triuir no eadhon dithis anns an sgioba, ag 
iasgach giomaich, crùbagan agus deiseagan. Mar ann an àitean 
eile, tha Arach-éisg air a bhi toirt cosnaidh do ghrunnd math de 
ghillean óga; tha seo ri toirt dhaibh tuarasdal math agus teachd an 
tir aig an tigh. Tha an obair seo gle eadar-dhealaichte ris an iasgach 
mun bheil sinn air a bhi bruidhinn. Feumar aideachadh nach eil iad 
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da rireadh ag ionnsachadh dualchas maraireachd an aithrichean. 
Tha cuid den òigridh a fas suas, aig nach eil a bheag de ùidh ann an 
eithrichean, seóladh is maraireachd. Nuair a bha sinne óg bha 
iomradh cho nàdurra dhuinn ri coiseachd. Cha tigeadh bata no 
eathar gu cladach, nach bitheamaid air bord “nar deann. 

Ann am beachd Jain MacLeóid, mo cho-aoise, a shuidh ri mo 
thaobh iomadh latha ann an sgoil Sgalpaigh — is e lasgach an 
sgadain a b’fhearr leis na Sgalpaich na iasgach sam bith eile, agus 
bha iad math aige. 

Tha bhuam a nis beagan a radh mu iasgach ghiomach mar a bha 
seo, ann an Sgalpaigh, cadar an da chogadh agus roimhe sin. Cho 
luath ’s a bha sèisean an sgadain seachad ’san Fhoghar, bhathar a’ 
toiseachadh ri deanamh chliabh-ghiomach. 'Se na h-eithrichean 
beaga a bh aca ris na giomaich. Am bitheantas, bha triùir anns an 
eathar agus deich cléibh aig gach fear. Bhitheadh iad air tóir nan 
giomach ann am Brollam, na h-Eileanan Móra, Taobh a Deas 
Sgalpaigh agus Taobh Thall an Loch agus a muigh mu Rudha 
Reibinis. Bha giomaich pailt ach cha robh a phris ach bochd. Bha 
aca ris na giomaich a charadh gu faiceallach ann am bocsaichean. 
Bha iad a dol as Sgalpaigh a Chaol Loch Aillse san ‘Lochmor’ 
agus bha an treana gan giulan gu Lunnainn (Billingsgate). Cha’n 
fhaigheadh iad sgillin airson an fheadhainn a bha marbh aig ceann 
na slighe. Mun am a bhris an Dara Cogadh a mach, ann an 1939, 
thainig ardachadh air pris nan giomach. Bha caraidh mhor alg 
Balaich Alasdair Mhóir ann an Aird na Cille. Bha na giomaich air 
am biadhadh anns a’ charaidh, gu deireadh na bliadhna, agus an 
deidh na Bliadhin’ Uire, bha iad gan reic. Toiseach na bliadhna ri 
droch shìde, bha giomaich gann agus a phrìs àrd. 

Anns a’ Ghearran agus anns a’ Mhàirt bha iasgairean a’ dol a 
mach le linn-mhòra; bha am pailteas de throsg, easgann, langa 
agus sòrnan ri fhaighinn. Gle thric bha an t-iasgach seo, airson 
feumalachd na dachaidh, agus c áite an robh biadh na b'fhearr. 
Bha cuid den iasg air a shailleadh. ’S minic a bha iasg mar seo aig 
daoine 'nuair a bha sgioba aca airson buain na mònadh ’sa 
Chèitein. 

“San Earrach cuideachd, ri sìde chiùin reòta, bha pailteas adag ri 
fhaotainn le duirigh no le linn-bheaga. Bu tric a bha feumalachd an 
tighe ri fhaighinn le slait air creag no muigh le eathar aig bogha 
anns an fheasgar. Bha an liùgh pailt san Earrach agus “san 
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Fhoghar. ’Sa Gheamhradh bha meas air a’ chudaige gu tric air an 
glacadh leis an tabh (Lion cruinn). Bha crubag air a pronnadh agus 
air a cath a mach gu bhi tarruing nan cudaigean. 

Aig toiseach mo sgedil, dh’ainmich mi a'bhàrdachd aig Mgr. 
Ailean — ‘Eilean na h-Oige’ a tha toirt dhuinn dealbh iongantach 
mu Eilean Eirisgeidh ach a tha air leth freagarrach airson Eilean 
Sgalpaigh anns na laithean a dh’fhalbh. Tha mi dòchas gun cord na 
ceathramhan seo ruibh: is toigh leam fhin iad. 


‘Fir a tarraing mach a caladh, 

Gum b’e sealladh éibhinn, 

Togail chranna, buil gan snaimeadh, 
Ann an gramaibh gleusda 

Siúil a’ crathadh, chluinnt’ am faram, 
Gus am faighte’ réidh iad, 

Is nach air chabhaig thun na mara, 

Is cop ri darach déideig. 


Na linn fhada ’s na linn sgadain, 
Ann am badaibh réidh ac’, 
H-uile h-ullachas dhith culaidh, 
Bhios a ruith an èisg ac’, 

Dia na tuinne, gur e am bun e€ 
Ciod e ni duine as eughais, 
Toradh mara a cuilidh Mhuire 
Is e tha cumail éis bhuap. 


Gum bu laghach toiseach Foghair, 
Corra thadhal dorghaich 

Leigeil dhubhan thun a ghrunna 
Muigh air iola edlaich 

Bodaich bheaga ag ith an graide, 
Mucan creige a’ corbadh, 

Is beadag cudaige tighinn thugainn, 
D’an robh an criomadh seolta. 


Aig toiseach mo sheanchais thug mi tarraing air Iasgach Nam 
Breac. Is ann air Abhainn Tatha, ann an Siorramachd Pheairt, a 
bha an dearbh iasgach seo. Mar anns gach abhainn mhor eile is 
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cinnteach gun robh am bradan na bu phailte air Abhainn Tatha 
anns na bhadhnaichean ud na tha iad an diugh. Direach mun am 
seo, mu mheadhan a' Ghearrain bhiodh grunnd ghillean a' togail 
Orra as Sgalpaigh agus as Eileanan eile; bhitheadh corra dhuine a’ 
dol chun nam breac, bliadhna “n dèidh bliadhna. Cha d'rachadh 
móran de na balaich óga ann ach aon bhliadhna na dha. 'Se 
coblaichean (Cobles) a bha iad a’ cleachdadh air an abhainn. Anns 
an latha ud, bha na h-eileanaich math air iomradh. air tarraing 
rópan, air cur agus a’ togail lion. Bha iad cruadalach: sheasadh iad 
ri fuachd is fliuchadh. Bhitheadh an aimsear gu math fuar, grean- 
nach anns a’ Ghearran agus anns a’ Mhairt. Bhitheadh tuilleadh 
ghillean a falbh a mach anns a’ Chèitein. Bha caochladh 
‘stèiseanan’ air bruaich na h-aibhne far an robh iad ag iasgach. ’Se 
tuarasdal truagh a bha iad a’ faighinn. Bha aca fhéin a bhi cean- 
nach is a deasachadh am bidhe. Bha an t-iasgach a’ criochnachadh 
mu mheadhan an Lughnasdail. Feumaidh sinn cuimhneachadh, aig 
toiseach an linn seo agus suas gu 1939 bha airgead gann agus 
daoine bochd anns a h-uile aite. Bha am buidheann a bha fasdadh 
‘Iasgairean nam Breac’ a cuir an fharaidh thuca, mum fagadh iad 
an dachaidh. Bha am faradh air a chumail as an tuarasdal aca 
“nuair a thòisicheadh iad a cosnadh. 

Gu tric “nuair a bha an t-iasgach ullamh dheanadh cuid de na 
balaich air Cluaidh is toil aca a bhi tòiseachadh air beatha ùr — a’ 
seòladh anns a’ chabhlaich mharsanta. B’e an seòladh anns a’ 
chabhlaich mharsanta. ‘Oilthigh nan Sgalpach’, fad iomadh 
ginealach ged nach eil mòran diubh anns an t-seirbhis sin, an 
diugh. B’e an turus gu ‘Iasgach nam Breac’ a’ chiad ghluasad dhan 
t-saoghal mhòr a muigh. Bha iad mar seo a cuir eòlas air treana, 
bailtean mòra — Inbhirnis, Peairt agus Glaschu. 

Bho thoiseach an linn gu suas ri 1960 bha iomadh Sgalpach a 
cosnadh a lòin le bhi ‘siubhal chuantan ’s a cuartadh mharannan’, 
an am cogaidh agus an am sìth. Tha mise air m'ainmeachadh air 
Murchadh, bràthair mo mhathar, Murchadh Chaluim Pìobaire. 
Toiseach an linn bha e fhèin agus a dhithis bhràithrean, mar a bha 
mòran de ghillean òga an eilein a’ seòladh air feadh an t-saoghail. 
Bha Murchadh gle mhath air bàrdachd. Seo ceathramh as oran- 
gaoil a rinn e 'na òige. Nach iomadh fear dha sheòrsa aig an robh 
na smuaintean ceadna. 
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‘Tha mis’ air a chuan, gam ruagadh mar bheir a’ ghaoth, 
Cuir siùil ri cruinn ard, “gam tharsuinn fada bho m’run, 
Bho thir nam beann ard, far an d’araicht’ uile na laoich, 
Tir Alba mo ghraidh, far fasadh am murran ’s am fraoch’. 


Tha mòran òrain mhath againn ann an Gàidhlig a rinneadh le 
seòladairean — glè thric is iad trom-inntinneach le cianalas agus 
iomadh sàrachadh eile. Bha iad cho tric fada air falbh bho 
dhachaidh, càirdean agus an dualchas fhèin. Cha tàinig mòran 
leasachaidh air am paigheadh agus an càradh gu greis an deidh an 
Dara Cogadh. Ri mo chiad chuimhne ’s e a ‘bhòidse’ fhada gu 
taobh eile an t-saoghail a b'fhearr a phaidheadh. Leis mar a bha iad 
a’ siubhal bho àite gu àite ann an ceàrnan iomallach an t-saoghail, 
cha tigeadh litir dhachaidh ro thric. Bha aig aon am paipear air a 
chlo-bhualadh gach mios leis an ainm ‘Lloyd’s List’. Anns a’ 
phaipear bha ainm gach bata Breatannach a bha sedladh a null 
thairis. Bha an ‘list’ a’ tighinn gu m’athair agus bha e ga thoirt do 
Eoghainn Caimbeul, dlúth charaid, agus seann sedladair a bha 
tigheach air leughadh nam paipearan. Thigeadh daoine gu 
Eoghainn ma bha iad iomagaineach mu aon den teaghlach a bha 
sedladh thall thairis. Bha am paipear ag innse na puirt far an robh 
bata a’ tadhal, cuin a bha i gu bhi anns na puirt sin agus de an luchd 
a bha ia’ sireadh. 

Tha deagh chuimhne agam air Domhnall Ailean 
MacFhionghainn, Dómhnall Ailean Ruairidh Dhomhnaill óig bho 
thìr-mòr na Hearradh. Bha Domhnall Ailean aig an t-seòladh a’ 
chuid mhór de bheatha. Seo criomag de Oran a rinn e agus is tric e 
air a sheinn fhathast le seinneadairean Hearrach. 

An t-sèisd — ‘Tha mise dol dhachaidh aig deireadh na ‘bhòids, 
etc, 

Seo aon cheathramh den óran: 


“S iomadh “bhoids” thug mi null, 

Dh’ionnsaigh dùthchannan cèin, 

Teas na gréine gam chlaoidh 's bu neo shunndach mo cheum, 
Chan fhaighinn dhan fhior-uisg’ na fhliuchadh mo bheul, 
Bheirinn fortan an uairsin bhi aig fuaran leam fhèin’. 


Nar n'óige bha sinn daonnan a cluintinn bho sheòladairean mu 
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àitean air feadh an t-saoghail a bha cho ao-coltach ris an eilean 
bheag chreagach againn fhein. Air dóigh, bha sinn na b’edlaiche 
ann an seagh air New York, San Francisco, Buenos Aires, Calcutta 
agus iomadh port eile na bha sinn air Buckie, Dundee agus 
Pitlochry. Aig an aon am bha sinn cho tric a' cluinntinn mu “Shaw 
Savill’ ‘Blue Funnel’; ‘PandO’: ‘Clan Line’; ‘Bàtaichean 
Donaldson: Anchor Line’; ‘Burns Laird’: ‘Paddy Henderson’ — 
b'iad seo na deifir bhuidhnean leis an robh na bataichean air am 
bitheadh na fir a seòladh. 

An dèidh a’ Chiad Chogaidh bha moran a bharrachd de 
bhataichean iasgaich ann an Sgalpaigh. Thug seo cothrom do na 
seòladairean a bu shine agus a bha air pósadh fuireach greis aig an 
iasgach. “Nuair a dh’fhas cùisean doirbh eadar 1930 agus 1935, 
b'fheudar do chuid dhiubh sin, togail orra rithist gu muir 
domhainn. Cha robh seo furasda do bhean, le teaghlach òg, a 
dh'fheumadh obair-earraich a dheanamh, mòine a bhuain is 
iomadh rud eile ri dheanamh, ach bha nabuidhean is cairdean 
deiseil gu bhi cuideachadh, agus a’ deanamh cobhair, ann an am 
feuma. 

Eadar an da chogadh ràinig grunnd math de sheòladairean 
Sgalpach ard inbhe ’nan dreuchd. Bha iad nan sgiobairean air 
bataichean mora aig muir domhainn. Bha iad ri moladh anns an 
latha a bh’ann 'nuair chuimhnicheas sinn gun d'fhag iad bun-sgoil 
Sgalpaigh aig ceithir bliadhna deug. 

Anns an dol seachad cha dean math dhomh dearmad a 
dheanamh air na sedladairean a bha air na bataichean a bha ruith is 
a giùlan bathar eadar puirt 'am Breatainn agus 'an Eirenn. Nam 
measg seo, bha àite sònraichte aig bàtaichean ‘Mhic a' 
Bhruthainn’ a bha frithealadh do na h-eileanan an Iar agus 
bàtaichean ‘MhicCallum Orme’, a bha seòladh eadar Glaschu agus 
na h-Eileanan uile. Bha iad cuideachd a’ tadhal an iomadh oisean 
air cladaichean an iar tìr-mòr. Bu mhòr a bhuannachd do na 
buidhnean a dh'ainmich mi gur e seòladairean teoma calma 
Gàidhealach a bh aca anns na sgiobaidhean. Bha ceanglaichean 
làidir eadar na bàtaichean agus eilean mar Sgalpaigh. Thug iad 
seachad sàr sheirbhis; fhritheil iad gu dìleas treibhdhireach gach 
eilean agus sgìre airson ùine mhòr. Bha sluagh an taobh an iar gu 
mór an crochadh orra. Tha an 'DUNARA CASTLE’ aig 
MacCallum Orme airidh air òraid dith fèin. Le cluais na cuimhne 
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agus a: mhacmeanmna, chluinn mi fhathast an fhìdeag aice, ag 
innse do Sgalpaigh agus gu h-araid do Choinneach mac brathair 
mo sheanar ‘Coinneach Néill’ — air an robh cùram cùisean air tir — 
gun robh i a’ tighinn a steach am ‘Braighe Mor’. Tha mi dóchas, 
gun cord e ruibh, suil a thoirt air leth-bhreac de shanasan air an 
robh sinn cho eòlach aon uair, mu dheidhinn na bàtaichean sin. 
Siud na bataichean, ri cogadh agus sith, a bha giúlan a h-uile sedrsa 
bathar bho Ghlaschu a dh'ionnsaigh Eileanan agus puirt bheaga air 
Tir Mòr. 

Toiseach na linn, bheireadh an ‘DUNARA’ thu bho Tairbeart 
na Hearradh, as Gearrloch as an Eilean Sgitheanach, as Uidhist, 
Barraigh agus na h-Eileanan a stigh chun a ‘Bhroomielaw’. Aig 
aon am phàigheadh neach-turuis na bu lugha na not airson an 
turuis eadar Geàrrloch agus Glaschu. 

Ann an Sgalpaigh bha an ‘DUNARA’, an seann ‘HEBRIDES’, 
an ‘CHALLENGER’ agus an ‘LOCHMOR’ aig Mac a Bhruthainn 
a ceangal suas aig ‘Cidhe, Luib na Sòrnaich’. Tha gnothaichean gu 
math samhach an diugh aig a’ chidhe ged tha e ‘`na chuimhneachan 
do mhòran air iomadh dealachadh dubhach agus coinneachadh 
toilichte an am tillidh. Fad ghinealaich bhitheadh eileanaich a 
dealachadh ri’n càirdean aig a’ chidhe seo, air madainn Di-màirt 
'nuair a bha an ‘LOCHMOR’ a’ tadhal agus i air a turus tarsainn a’ 
Chuain Sgìth gu ‘CAOL LOCH AILLSE’. Am feasgar sin bha i air 
a luchdachadh leis a h-uile seòrsa bathar — litrichean, bainne, aran 
agus aig amannan, crodh, caoraich, eich is cearcan. Thug i an t- 
aiseag, gu sàbhailte do mhìltean thar mhìltean de Uidhistich is 
Hearraich, a' cur an aghaidh air an dachaidh. Madainn Di-ciadainn 
tràth chithear i seòladh a mach troimh an Linne Ratharsaich ’s a 
cùrsa an toiseach air Sgalpaigh. Tha an cuimhne fhèin aig na h- 
Uidhistich agus na Hearraich, a bha “nan sgoilearan ann an Ard 
Sgoil Phort Rìgh. °S ann oirre bha iad a’ dol air ais ’s air adhart. 
Nach iomadh crathadh a fhuair iad innte. Tha na bataichean sin 
uile agus na maraichean tapaidh a bha gan seoladh, gle dhaingeann 
“nar dualchas. 

Bu toigh leam cuimhneachan beag gasda a thoirt dhuibh air 
laithean ar n-óige, anns “an eilean bheag riabhach’. Nar cloinn, 
nuair bha an sgoil dùinte 'san Earrach agus ’san t-Samhradh, bha e 
‘na mhór thoileachadh dhuinn, a bhi shios aig a’ chidhe ’nuair a’ 
thadhaileadh an ‘Lochmor’ agus an ‘Dunara’. Cha bhitheadh an 
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‘Lochmor’ ris a’ chidhe ach mu leth uair a thide agus chan fhaig- 
headh sinn air bord, ach bhitheadh an ‘Dunara’ ris a’ chidhe ‘s 
dòcha da uair na barrachd. Bha e “na thlachd sonraichte dhuinn a 
bhi dol air bord agus siubhal air a feadh. ’S e eileanaich a bha anns 
a’ mhor chuid den sgioba. Bha iad laghach sporsail agus bha 
Gaidhlig fhileanta, air am bilean. 

Ann a bhith ag úrachadh cuimhne, air bataichean agus 
maraichean an latha dé, aig an robh dlùth cheangal ri Sgalpaigh, 
tha e ro iomchaidh dhòmhsa iomradh a dheanamh air na 
Coinigeanan. Bha iad fhein agus an gniomhachas, feumail agus 
cudthromach don Eilean, fad iomadh ginealach. A rèir Uilleam 
Lawson shiolaich Coinigeanan na Hearradh uile bho theaghlach a 
thainig do na Hearradh as na h-Eileanan Tarsainn (Small Isles) ri 
linn Caiptean MacLedid Bhearnaraidh. Is coltach gun do chuir a 
cheud fhear dhuibh a mach an t-acair ann an Cuidinish (Ceann a 
deas na Hearradh). Bha triùir mhac aige — Dòmhnall, Iain agus 
Tormod. Bha mac le Tormod ann an Urgha, dlúth do Thairbeart na 
Hearradh. Thainig esan a dh'fhuireach do Eilean Sgalpaigh. 

Bha Alasdair Coinigean aig toiseach an linn seo, a dol le bata 
siúil, “An t-Eilean Glas’, gu puirt ann an Siorrachd Air agus a' 
giùlan gual gu caochladh àitean anns na h-Eileanan an Iar. Na 
latha, bha Alasdair iomraiteach, chan ann a mhàin anns na 
Hearradh ach fad’ is farsaing. Bha mòr mheas air mar mharaiche 
calma ach cuideachd mar dhuine le inntinn làidir agus cridhe coib- 
hneil. Bha e dìcheallach, adhartach agus math ann a bhith 
misneachadh ’s a’ piobrachadh na nàbaidhean mun cuairt air. 

"Nuair a dh’fhas an athair sean, fhuair gillean Alasdair, 
Seonaidh agus Ruairidh bàta an urra agus chiadh iad air an cìnn 
fhein. Bha na bàtaichean seo a’ gluasad gual agus gach seòrsa 
bathar air feadh nan eilean agus aig amannan gu sgìrean air Tir 
Mor. Rachadh iad gu cladach no lamraig nach robh aon chuid 
dòigheil no fasgach agus a chuireadh eagal is teiche air mòran. 
Ann a leithid seo de ionad bha tric stuth ri chuir air tìr agus an sin 
air a chàradh, far an robh feum air. Bha deagh eòlas acasan air 
gach rudha, òb agus sgeir, mu chladaichean an Taoibh an Iar. 'Bu 
mhath an gnothaich ann, ris an latha mhòr gheal, no air an oidhche 
dhorcha. 

Chaochail Seonaidh Alasdair Choinigean, aig an robh bata leis 
an ainm, ‘PISCIS’, ’s gun e ach mu leth-chiad bliadhna a dh aois 
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ach lean Ruairidh, a bhrathair air leis a ‘Mhaggie Lough’, eadhon 
‘nuair bu duilghe cuisean eadar an da chogadh. Mu 1938, chean- 
naich e bata mor tapaidh, dhan tug e an t-ainm, ‘Glas Island’. Ann 
an 1939 ‘nuair thòisich an dara cogadh, bha fèill mhór air 
bataichean de na h-uile sedrsa, mu chladaichean Bhreatainn. Bha 
an Glas Island’ trang fad a’ chogaidh agus airson moran bhli- 
adhnaichean ’na dhèidh. Rè nam bliadhnaichean sin fhuair 
Ruairidh Coinigean agus a mhic da bhata eile, am ‘MAID OF 
HARRIS’ agus ‘A’ CHUSHAG’. Bha na bàtaichean uile trang 
airson iomadh bliadhna a’ sedladh thall ’s a bhos. B’ainneamh a 
ruigeadh iad Sgalpaidh, a bharrachd air oidhche no dha an drasda 
is a rithist. Fhuair iomadh séoladair as Sgalpaigh cosnadh air 
bàtaichean Choinigean rè mòran bhliadhnaichean. Mu 1960, 
cheannaich iad bàta, ‘ISLE OF CANNA’. Le sgioba Sgalpach, bha 
i airson deich bliadhna fichead a’ giùlan ‘Calor Gas’, gach seach- 
dainn as an Oban gu puirt agus eileanan, eadar Tobar Mhoire agus 
Tairbeart na Hearradh. Leig iad seachad an obair seo bho chionn 
bliadhna no dha, air ais. 

Fad ghinealaich is iad Bàtaichean Choinigean, a bha toirt gu na 
tighean soluis air an taobh an iar, na bha iad a’ feumachdainn de 
ghual, fad na bliadhna. Dh’fheumadh iad an dleasdanas seo a 
choithlionadh anns an t-Samhradh, ’nuair bha an latha na b'fhaide 
agus an aimsear na bu shocraiche. Anns a’ chùmhnant bha aca ris 
a' ghual a chuir air tir agus a chuir suas gu na dachaidhean. Bha 
grunnd ghillean tapaidh as Sgalpaigh, a' dol comhla ris a' chri- 
udha, gu bhi tarraing a’ ghuail, ann am pocannan air an druim, suas 
gu na tighean còmhnuidh. Bha an obair seo trom, duilich, ach bha 
na Sgalpaich, anns na laithean a dh'fhalbh, air an cleachdadh 
bho'n òige ri eallach trom de iomadh seòrsa, tarsainn an da shlin- 
nean. 

Taobh ri taobh ri “gual nan tighean soluis' bha ' gual nan tighean 
sgoile’. Gus an d'fhuaras cumhachd an dealain bha na 
Coinigeanan a cuir a' ghuail gu móran de sgoiltean nan eilean, a’ 
deanamh cinnteach gun robh an òigridh blàth, seasgair fad a’ 
Gheamhraidh. Mu dheireadh an t-Samhraidh, cuideachd, bha 
iomadh sgìre, air feadh nan Eilean, an crochadh orra, airson 
connadh a’ Gheamhraidh. 

Is duilich an sgeula do dh’eileanaich agus do mhuinntir eile, 
‘nar latha mar a shiolaidh as bàtaichean marsantachd Bhreatainn. 
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Nach ann an seo tha da latha. Rainig an trioblaid seo beag is beag, 
air Bàtaichean Choinigean. B’fheudar don ghniomhachas a bha 
soirbheachail, feumail, faisg air ciad bliadhna, tighinn gu ceann. 
Tha gillean Ruairidh Choinigean, an deidh am beatha a chuir 
seachad ri obair mara, a bha tric sáraichte agus cunnartach a nis air 
tir. Tha an dachaidhean dlúth don Bhagh Chuilce, ann an Aird an 
Aiseig, far an robh an sinnsrean. Tha sinn a’ guidhe gach bean- 
nachd dhoibh fhéin agus dhan sliochd. Tha an teaghlach agus gach 
sgioba a sheòl còmhla riutha airidh air a’ chliù as àirde. Is lion- 
mhor turus-cuain air an robh iad anns a h-uile seòrsa aimsear. A’ 
dh'aindheoin gach anradh agus duiligheadas ris an do chothaich 
iad, nach ionmholta mar a bhuanaich iad caladh a h-uile turus. 
Theirinn gur e latha nam buadh a bh'ann do Sgalpaigh, “nuair 
ghluais Coinigean as Urgha don ‘Eilean bheag riabhach’, nach 
robh fada air falbh. 

Is ann mi-chothramach a bhitheas m'aithris mur a dean mi 
luaidh air an t-saothair fuaighte ri obair-aitich, far nach robh each 
na crann. Anns a’ bhardachd mun ‘Earrach’ aig an Urr Murchadh 
Mac A Ghobhainn, ’nach maireann, tha againn:— 


“Am fear nach eil beartach, le each agus crann, 
Gun tionndaidh e ’n talamh le spaid is cas-chrom’ 
agus cuideachd — 

‘Na fir anns a’ mhachair, “sa an mala fodh dhriùchd, 
A cladhach nan claisean, le spaidean "nan dùirn’. 


Ri mo cheud chuimhne agus fada as a dheidh, bha cuibhrionn 
mhath de thalamh air àiteach le snas agus dealas, gach bliadhna. 
Gu meadhan an linn seo, bha an talamh, gu cunbhalach, air a 
mhathachadh le feamainn dhubh agus langadal (Staimh). Bha 
inneir, mar bu trice air a chuir far an robhas a cuir buntata. Bha an 
talamh-àitich uile ’na fheannagan, anns a h-uile meudachd. °S e 
tomain a’ theireamaid ri feannagan beaga. Am bitheantas bha 
claisean gu math domhainn, eadar na feannagan agus ma bha an t- 
àiteach dòigheil, dh’fheumar na claisean a chladhach — ‘cur a 
steach’, tric. Bha an cruiteir a’ dol an sas anns na claisean gle 
thrath ’san Earrach. Bha na h-eileanaich fhathast a’ dol don traigh 
agus a cuir suas an deidh an Dara Cogadh. ’Se obair chruaidh 
riaslach a bha seo. A bharrachd air an talamh a bha cruiteirean ag 
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àiteach ’na mo lathasa, chithear fhathast, làraichean fheannag, air 
leathaidean casa, fada bho cladach agus dluth ri mullaichean nan 
cnoc. Nuair a smaoinicheas sinn air an obair a rinn na ciad theagh- 
laichean, ann a bhi tionndadh talamh fliuch rèisg gu bhi “na fhean- 
nagan a bha a’ toirt a mach deagh thoradh de choirce. buntàta is 
eórna, gun aca ach spaid agus neairt nan gairdean, bhuineadh 
dhuinn a chuimhneachadh le uaill, gun robh iad treun, easgaidh 
agus misneachail. Is duilich leam aideachadh a nis, gu bheil gach 
leoba a chunnaic mi fodh throm bharr ma Lughnasdal, nis le cróic 
de luachair cuiseag is deantag. Seo mar dh’fhairich Seonaidh 


Moireasdan, Am Bard mu fhearann a shinnsrean “san Rudha 
Ghlas, 


‘Tha na feannagan uaine, 

'S iad fodh chopag ’s fodh bhuadhlan, 

Is gun chlais a bheir uapa, 

Gach dìle dhòirteas a nuas orr’, 

Gun tòrr-feamad, gun bhuachar, 

An siud ’s an seo air an uachdar, 

Chrion a chruaidh-lamh rinn uair a cuid àitich’ 


Deireadh an Earraich agus troimh an t-Samhradh, dh’fheumadh 
teaghlaichean connadh na bliadhna a dheanamh. Ged a bha pail- 
teas de dheagh mhòine anns an eilean agus ann an eileanan beaga 
mun cuairt, bha saothair agus riasladh, "na cois, bho chuirear spaid 
don talamh a feannadh (rùsgadh) nam poll gus an càirear am fàd 
air an teine. San fhoghar agus corra uair anns a Gheamhradh ach 
na bu trice 'san Earrach, bha a’ mhòine ri h-aiseag as eileanan no 
bho rudhanan air taobh tuath agus taobh deas an eilein. 
Dh’fheumar a’ mhòine a chuir ann am pocannan agus a’ giùlan gu 
lamraig fhreagarrach. Bha a” mhòine air a h-aiseag ‘nuair bha làn 
agus aimsear freagarrach. Ma bha cuideachadh ai g daoine agus an 
latha math, dh'fhaodar mòine aiseag an latha chuirear i gu cladach. 
Bha cuid de dhachaidhean — gu h’araid mun Lagan Domhain agus 
aig a’ Cheann a’ Muigh — suidhichte far am b’urrainn do dhaoine 
a dhol a dh iarraidh cliabh na poca mònadh, a réir 's mar a bha 
feum na dachaidh. Ann an cuid de àitean, an diugh, saoilidh mi, 
gum bheil iad ann, a tha buain mhònadh, ’s ga toirt dhachaidh 
direach mar rud fasanta — cur seachad. Tha deagh fhios agamsa 
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agus aig mo sheórsa an sárachadh agus an duiligheadas a bha 
fuaighte ri aiseag na monadh. 

Mun d'fhuair Eilean Scalpaigh — ‘Rathad Ur’, ‘Uisge nam 
Pioban’, ‘Cumhachd an Dealain’ agus ‘Aiseag Charbadan’, bha 
slaodadh, tarraing, gitlan air an druim, no le neairt-gairdean, 
fuaighte ris gach obair, aig cladach, air croit no mu’n dachaidh. 

Bu toigh leam facal no dha a radh mu “Dhol dhan tobar’. An 
uair a bha sluagh an eilein, an crochadh air tobraichean *se uallach 
nach bu bheag a bh’ann, “nuair a chuimhnicheas sinn gun robh am 
bitheantas teaghlaichean mor ann “san latha ud. 'Nuair a thigeadh 
side thioram gu h-àraid “san Earrach agus toiseach an t-Samhraidh, 
bha aca ri dhol astar fada airson uisge-Oil agus còcaireachd. Is 
math mo chuimhne fhèin fhathast air làithean breagha Samhraidh 
‘nam óige agus sinn a’ giùlan cuinneagan uisge as ‘Tobraichean a’ 
Chadha Ruaidh’ agus ‘Loch an Duin’. Seo ainmean cuid eile de na 
tobraichean, air an robh teaghlaichean ‘an crochadh — “Tobar Cro’ 
nan Gobhar’, ‘Tobar an Lagain Domhainn’, Tobar an Rudha 
Ghlais’. 

Ri blàthas agus tiormachd an t-Samhraidh, thogadh math- 
raichean orra gu loch leis an nigheadaireachd. Bha teine air a 
thogail aig bruaich an loch. Bha a’ phoit mhór iarainn agus gach 
rud eile, air a ghiùlan bhon dachaidh ann an clèibh. Bha a’ chlann 
a’ cuideachadh. Bha e “na mhòr thoileachadh dhoibh a bhi muigh 
anns na cnuic air a chul-chinn airson an latha. Bu mhòr an fhearras 
chuideachd “nuair bhitheadh teaghlaichean eile cuide riutha aig 
‘Rudha Nigheadaireachd’ ri taobh an ‘Loch Tharsainn’. Bha an t- 
aodach furasda thiormachadh air leacan no air leanagan glana. Bha 
nighe phlaidichean cus na b'fhasa aig an loch no aig abhainn na 
bha e aig an dachaidh, mun d’fhuaras uisge phioban. 

Beagan bhliadhnaichean an deidh an Dara Cogadh, rinn na h- 
eileanaich gàirdeachas, “nuair a chuir Siorrachd Inbhirnis pioban 
le uisge glan air feadh an eilein. Chan eil moran “nar beatha laitheil 
nas luachmhoire na uisge math glan. Chan iongnadh ged a bhit- 
headh ùpraid “an cois nan atharraichean a tha an Riaghaltas am 
beachd a dheanamh mun uisge “nar latha. 

Ann an 1994, “nuair a thèid sinn a steach do dhachaidh 
riomhach anns an eilean, thig smuain gur dòcha nach eil e a nis cho 
furasda do chuid cuimhneachadh air mar a bha cùisean roimh am 
an Dealain a ràinig Scalpaigh mu dheich bliadhna fichead air ais. 
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Is e goireas nam buadh a tha ‘san Dealan, oir chruth-atharraich > 
beatha na dachaidh. Nach e bha glic fad-lèirsinneach Tòmas 
Maclain, Rùnaire na Staite. airson Albainn. aig am an Dara 
Cogaidh, a thuig luach 'Neairt nan Gleann’ agus a thug am 
pròiseact gu buil, "Na mo bheachd fhèin rinn an Dealan barrachd 
feum agus leasaichidhean anns na h-eileanan agus air an dùthaich 
na rinn e anns na bailtean mòra. Chan eil e duilich dhuinn cumh- 
neachadh gach trioblaid agus duiligheadas comh- cheangailte ris an 
lampa- shiobhaig agus bu shuarach an solus uaipe. Bha fèill mhòr 
air a ‘pharaffin’ “na latha. Ri linn a ` chogaidh bhitheadh e gann aig 
amannan agus s cinnteach nach di-chuimhnich daoine am 
fàileadh bhuaithe. is math mo chuimhne fhéin fhathast air a chiad 
lampa-Tilley a ráinig Sgalpaigh, mu 1934. Fhuair Coinneach, 

dluth charaid dhuinn, an ath dorus, tiodhlac bho charaid air tis- 
mór. Bha moran an làthair ‘nuair a chaidh a cuir air dòigh agus a 
lasadh le fear-ceaird a bha aig an sgoil. Aig aois ochd bliadhna. 
shaoil leamsa gun robh an Tilley air leth annasach is iongantach. 
Bha solus dealrach grinn bhuaipe agus ann am beagan bhli- 
adhnaichean, b'ainneamh dachaidh anns nach robh tè dhiubh. 

Bha fior aobhar gàirdeachais eile e aig Sgalpaigh “nuair a fhuaras 
rathad mór úr air feadh an eilein anns na bliadhnaichean, 
1950-1955. B iongantach a bhi faicinn làraidh na carbad eile a’ 
gluasad ‘nar measg. Cho luath '“s a chaidh lamraigean a thogail air 

gach taobh den chaite thoisich aiseag charbadan, a cheangail an 
t- eilean ri Tir Mòr na Hearradh. Nach ann an seo a bha'n t-athar- 
rachadh bho bha Iain MacDhiarmad a bruidhinn ris an ‘Napier 
Commission’ ann an 1883. 

Cha dean math dhomh co-dhunadh gun tarraing a thoirt air cuid 
de chleadchdaidhean gasda, a bha daingnichte ann an dualchas an 
eilein — iomadh rud laghach, a bha nan toileachas-inntinn agus a 
bha fuaighte ri crannchur dhaoine bho latha gu latha. Bha dlùth- 
dhaimh, blàths agus càirdeas gle nochdte anns gach suidheachadh. 
Bha e nàdarrach agus theagamh na b'fhasa, do mhuinntir a bha 
cleachdte air co-oibreachadh ann an sgioba bàta, a bhi 
cuideachadh a chèile. Tha iomadh aobhar air bràithreachas am 
measg luchd-mara, “sa h-uile àite. Ann an amannan dubhachais 
agus subhachais bha teaghlaichean mar aon. Bha toileachas agus 
fealla-dhà aig banais agus rèiteach. Ann an eilean beag, bha sluagh 
daonnan ‘an luib a chèile — a’ tadhal agus a’ cèilidh, bho am gu am. 
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Is furasda thuigsinn, mar a bhitheas a chuid againn a tha fàs 
sean, a’ deanamh coimeas aig amannan, eadar an diugh “s an dè. 
'Nuair a tha àireamh an t-sluaigh air a dhol sios, obair, caitheamh- 
beatha agus cleachdaidhean air atharrachadh gu mór, chan eil 
daoine a’ tighinn còmhla a dh obair, no coinneachadh, mar a bha. 
Mar thoradh air seo, cha chluinnear thall’s a bhos, mar b'àbhaist, 
an gáire cridheil agus an lasgan mór. Bha spórs, abhachdas, is 
fealla-dha riamh ag aotromachadh na h-oibreach. 

Chan eil daoine a’ coiseachd, air ais sair adhart. Dh'fhalbh an 
crodh agus nach iomadh car a bha ri dheanamh “nuair bha bo air 
teadhair fad an t-Samhraidh. Chan eil guth air todhaigeadh a' 
bhuntata agus buain fodair airson an eadraidh. Dol air ais gu 
Earrach agus aiteach — bha fearas-chuideachd comh-cheangailte ri 
cuir suas, singealadh agus ràcadh. Bu tric a’ mhòine, a toirt sean is 
òg cruinn. 'San Fhoghar mar an ceudna, bha crathadh agus cocadh 
fedir, ceangal sguaib, togail adagan agus a’ deanamh cruachan- 
casach. “Nuair a gheibhte am barr tioram, abair iorram agus ùpraid 
a’ slaodadh eallaich throma arbhair, tarsainn fheannagan gu 
iodhlainn. Bha daoine cho toilichte “nuair bha an talamh-aitich air 
a sgioblachadh, am barr tearainte “sa chruaich 's am buntàta air a 
thogail. Cleachdam a rithist, briathran gasda Mhurchaidh Mhic a 
Ghobhainn 


“Bidh fleadh anns gach fàrdaich, 
air sgáth deireadh bhuan. 

an uair tha am bárr aca, 

sàbhailt’ “sa chruaich’. 


Is iomadh rud a tha air tachairt agus is lionmhor caochladh, a 
tha ri fhaicinn ann an Eilean Sgalpaigh re na deich bliadhna 
fichead mu dheireadh. Tha mi cinnteach gun d’thainig na h-athar- 
raichidhean as motha, ann an gnothaichean soisealta agus econo- 
maigeach. Tha roinnean slàinte agus foghluim air leudachadh agus 
meudachadh gu mòr, fodh ughdaras Comhairle nan Eilean. Tha an 
t-adhartas seo, a toirt taic agus cobhair do shean is òg. Le ceairdean 
agus dreuchdan ùr, tha Cothrom na Fèinne aig òigridh. Le innealan 
agus teicneòlas ùr, `s ann a sìor fhàs a bhitheas na cothroman seo, 
ann an àitean iomallach. Tha na leasaichidhean ùra airidh air 
mìneachadh ann an doimhneachd nach eil comasach dhòmhsa 
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laimhseachadh aig an am seo. 

Tha aitreabh-coimhearsnaich eireachdail leis a h-uile goireas a 
nis air làrach seann Talla Bhaile. Bho chionn ghoirid thogadh 
ionad-cluiche airson na h-òigridh ann an teis-meadhan a` bhaile le 
iomadh uidheam eacarsaich. 

‘Nuair a thòisich mise ag ullachadh an t-seanchais seo, ann an 
1992, cha robh guth no iomradh air drochaid gu Sgalpaigh. Tha a 
h-uile dúil a nis, gum bidh drochaid bhreagha úr. tarsainn a` 
Chaoil, eadar na Slochdan Dubha agus Stéinis. ann an 1997. A 
bharrachd air mor iongnadh, tha goireas cho sonraichte, ris nach 
robh dint beagan bhliadhnaichean air ais, a’ dùsgadh iomadh 
smuain, Fagam e mar seo: saoghal úr airson linn úr. 

‘Nuair bha mi air tús a“ sireadh fiosrachaidh air an iasgach 
fhuair mi eólas agus cuideachadh bho chairdean cóir — Alasdair 
MacSuain — Alasdair Choinnich Alasdair agus bho lain MacLeòid. 
~ Jain Choinnich fain. Le chuimhne laidir, bha Alasdair comasach 
air eòlas mionaideach a thoirt seachad mu iasgach an sgadain, aig 
toiseach an linn, mar chuala e “na bhalach bho na bodaich a` sean- 
chas mu'n teine. Mar thuirt mi cheana, bha lain ris an iasgach bho 
bha e ceithir bhadhna deug agus sar eòlas mionaideach aige air 
cuisean an iasgaich bho 1940. A bharrachd air an eòlas, bha iad le 
chèile, gasda, coibhneil, foighidneach. Is duilich ainmeachadh gun 
do chaochail Alasdair ann an 1994 agus Iain ann an 1996. 

Aig deireadh mo sgeóil mu na Coinigeanan, dh'ainmich mi gun 
robh na gillean, an deidh am beatha chruaidh air muir, a nis air tir 
nan dachaidhean dlúth do'n Bhagh Chuilce. Bho sgriobh mi sin, an 
toiseach, chaochail Fionnlagh agus Seonachan. Bha meas orra ann 
an Sgalpaigh agus anns gach port ‘san do thadhail iad troimh na 
bliadhnaichean. 

Tha sinn taingeil airson na bha agus na rinn iad uile, rè am 
beatha, air muir is tir. Tha sinn a cuir luach air an aithne chiatach a 


- 


bh againn orra. Bithidh sinn “gan caoidh le spéis. 








NOTES ON WATERNISH 
IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


J.F.M. MAcLeop, M.A., LL.B. 
31st March, 1995 


Some twenty years ago D.R. MacDonald, who was the last of his 
line to live at Fasach, otherwise Waternish House, and the last 
MacDonald laird of Waternish. was a very old and tired man. He 
had been born in 1900, had been married briefly and subsequently 
divorced, and had spent his last thirty years running the Waternish 
estate, and sharing his decaying homestead with his mother who 
had recently died at over 93 years of age. He had concentrated his 
energies on the farm rather than on the house and had been a 
familiar, if somewhat lonely, figure driving round his estate at the 
wheel of his Land Rover. He left Skye to join one of his nieces, 
and he entrusted lan Morrison with the sale of his property. 

lan took charge of the estate agency and conveyancing formali- 
ties. The immediate problem was that the house was not only run 
down but also no longer lockfast. It therefore became imperative 
to clear it straight away. This task was entrusted to me — or 
perhaps, because of my boundless curiosity, I simply volunteered 
to do it. At all events I visited Fasach, passed its gate lodge and 
through its curtain of mature woodland, for the very first time. 

Fasach itself proved to be an old Skye farmhouse with exten- 
sions consisting of a front verandah, a tower to the South, a grand 
staircase leading to its upper floor, and a drawing room wing to the 
North. Before the growth of the policy timber, it had commanded 
a view of the Minch, but this was now totally occluded. Its history, 
in so far as I have been able to reconstruct it, was that it was built 
by an early nineteenth century tacksman, subsequently Nicolson of 
Ullinish, who had been obliged to move out when Major Allan 
Nicolson MacDonald bought the estate in the 1830s, and extended 
dramatically by Major Allan’s son Captain Allan in the middle 
1860s. Since this latter date it had been visited by ransacking histo- 
rians at the time of Captain Allan’s nephew Allan Reginald 
MacDonald’s death in 1936 — who had removed the family papers 
forming the basis of Dr Donald MacKinnon’s Truth about Flora 
MacDonald published at the beginning of the Second World War. 
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Further papers had presumably been removed subsequently to 
form the basis of the MacDonald family’s Lyon Court action in 
1960. There nevertheless remained Charters. Dispositions, many 
Bonds and their eventual Discharges, ne wspapers and correspon- 
dence in every nook and cranny. 

My understanding with the older generation of the MacDonald 
family, and in particular with D.R.’s sister Mrs Margaret 
Huntingford, was that I would retain the papers for the family, and 
that nothing would be published from them until after the death of 
the longest liver of D.R.’s generation of the family. This proved to 
be Mrs Huntingford herself who eventually aed in the Scottish 
lowlands in December 1993, easing the way to a study of the 
papers. 

The papers were higgledy-piggledy in the attic of my house to 
which Mrs Huntingford, Donald MacCormick and I had consigned 
them some twenty years earlier. Many important items are clearly 
missing. Nothing, for example, of Ann of Kingsburgh’s five 
menfolk in the East India Company service — but plenty 
concerning Patrick Nicolson of Ardmore, Major Allan 
MacDonald 's previous tenancy of Ostaig, and then the whole 
history of Waternish from the 1830s right through to the early 
1970s. I have now succeeded in sorting these into a series of 
twenty-seven cardboard box files, of w hich six relate to the earlier 
period from the Nicolson beginning (which commenced at 
Ardmore in 1780), through the Major’s reign with his wife Ann 
Nicolson of Ardmore at Fasach, through the captain s fifty years in 
command, down to the next succession in 1905. It is on the basis 
of these six boxes that I have been able to reconstruct the history of 
nineteenth century Waternish, and principally the story of Maj or 
Allan MacDonald of the 55th Westmoreland Regiment and his 3 
sons Patrick, Captain Allan and Donald. Because 1 am relying 
heavily on this source material, it is of course necessary to enter a 

caveat to the effect that what follows is largely a résumé of what 
came to light, sometimes in great detail, sometimes in madden- 
ingly incomplete tidbits, and often in heavily opinionated 
commentary. The work is not a work of mine, save only editori- 
ally, but very much a legacy to posterity from the MacDonalds 
themselves. They were Gaelic speaking, Highland grandees, 
frequently heavily in debt, but always at the tiller of the crofting 
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estate of Waternish. Captain Allan by virtue of his long sover- 
eignty features in other pages elsewhere — there survives his 
evidence to the Napier Commission, his contributions to Harvie- 
Brown’s Fauna of the North West Highlands, his many mentions 
in the Rev. Dr Norman MacLean’s Ser Free, and his shadowy 
figure in early works relating to Cairn, Skye, and West Highland 
terriers. There is also the family history of the MacDonalds of 
Belfinlay in gremio of Donald MacKinnon’s Truth about Flora 
MacDonald. What follows is, generally speaking, additional mate- 
rial either not mentioned in, or expanding upon, the printed source 
material detailed in this paragraph. Some of it has been salvaged 
from the estate account books, some from the estate’s law agents’ 
detailed accounts, some from pencilled drafts, some from title 
deeds, but the greatest part from letters received. It is inevitably 
disjointed, often tantalisingly incomplete, but taken in its totality 
sufficient to recreate a picture of a family, a home and a period 
now just beyond the memory of anyone surviving today. 

The later, more extensive, papers from 1905 to 1975, have still 
to be worked over. They tell the story of the MacDonald family 
losing their grip on Ardmore to the BOAS after the first war, 
which spun their own agricultural enterprise in Waternish, and 
indeed the precarious economic balance between the MacDonalds 
and their original crofters, into total non-viability. This led to 
impoverishment for the MacDonalds, and an exodus of the crofters 
between the Wars (mainly to Glasgow) because the MacDonalds 
could no longer offer them casual employment on their own sadly 
reduced acres. In fact it is the history of a bureaucratic farce and 
disaster. 

A final sentence will cover the present generation of the 
MacDonalds. Allan Reginald’s namesake and grandson, through 
his son Major A.R. MacDonald, still lives in Waternish: D.R.’s 
son Patrick has died a bachelor in the West of England; both of 
A.R.’s daughters had families — and the granddaughters of Allan 
Reginald are married and dispersed well furth of Skye. The 
proceeds of this sale of Waternish were dispersed amongst his 
kinsfolk by D.R. MacDonald in terms of a liberal testamentary 
writing which dealt even-handedly with the various branches of 
his family, only his nephew Allan reinvesting his inheritance in a 
remaining corner of the broken up estate of Waternish. The more 
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recent history of Fasach, of Ardmore and of Waternish are well 
beyond the scope of the ensuing papers. 


DIFFICULTIES WITH THE CHURCH 


When Patrick Nicolson of Ardmore died in 1820, he included in 
his will a provision for one of his kinswomen, Mrs Reid, whose 
husband was minister of the Parliamentary Church of Hallin. 
Difficulties arose between the Reids and Patrick’s son-in-law 
Major MacDonald regarding payment of the legacy, which even- 
tually led to litigation in Edinburgh in 1836. By this time the Major 
had acquired the adjoining Waternish Estate from Lord Glenelg. It 
was therefore a short leap from the difficulties over the legacy to 
another dispute between the Reverend Mr Reid and the Major. In 
this case, the minister was in dispute over grazing rights accorded 
him in Waternish Estate by the former laird Lord Glenelg for 2 
milk cows and a horse. These rights had been exercised over the 
farm of Gillen until 1837 when the Major made alternative provi- 
ston at Hallistra. Mr Reid strenuously opposed this alternative 
arrangement on the grounds that the Hallistra grazings were inad- 
equate. The Sheriff in an Interlocutor of February 1841 found in 
favour of the Major — appropriate passage reads as follows:— ‘it 
certainly appears from the whole evidence that Upper Hallistra 
was overstocked at the time, but it had been in the same state for 
many years previous, without any instance of cattle having 
perished or any complaint made by the tenant about the quantity of 
stock, and it is proved that this Respondent provided grass there 
for the Petitioner.’ The Lord Ordinary (Cunninghame) on appeal 
by Mr Reid, overturned the Sheriff stating ‘the evidence is all on 
one side, and to the same import, proving the insufficiency of the 
pasture.” He continued ‘When the Lord Ordinary looks to the 
rationes assigned by the Sheriff for his judgement, he is still more 


shaken as to the propriety and reasonableness of the views on 
which he proceeded.’ The Lord Ordinary was emphatic that ‘when 


a proprietor is bound to give pasture to any definite number of 
cows and horses, he surely does not fulfill that obligation when he 
puts them on overstocked pasture when all that can be said for it is 
that no beast ever perished thereon. It is self evident that the 
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pasture granted by Lord Glenelg to the Clergyman was intended 
for the keep of milk cows for his family, and such pasture instead 
of being scanty and precarious, and barely sufficient to support 
life, should be abundant and proper for maintaining the animals in 
the best condition." The Lord Ordinary accordingly remitted Mr 
Reid’s case to the Sheriff with instructions to sustain Mr Reid’s 
original complaint, and further with instructions to the Sheriff to 
remit to a neutral man of skill to mark out a good and sufficient 
pasture. 

A further difference between Major MacDonald and Mr Reid is 
evident, flowing from service on the Major of a Petition by Skye 
Presbytery in the Teind Court for erection of Hallin — in — 
Waternish into a Parish quoad sacra: in this regard there had been 
a preliminary meeting at Fairy Bridge on 26th December 1838 
between the Presbytery and the heritors (Norman MacLeod of 
MacLeod, Major MacDonald, Donald MacDonald of Skeabost 
and Stein, and Alex Cumming of Grieshernish). The business had 
then passed into abeyance until Mr Reid’s successor Rev. John 
Lamont’s dwellinghouse had been built and stipend of £120 had 
been fixed. After a meeting of presbytery at Sligachan on Ist April 
1845, appropriate Extract Minute was taken by Mr Lamont on 
24th November 1846 and Petition in Teind Court bears date 13th 
January 1847. The Major’s Edinburgh agent, Mr Rankin, received 
a copy of this Petition and wrote to Skye for instructions. The 
Major s pencilling of his reply reads as follows:— ‘I received yours 
of the 25th (January 1847) in due course, enclosing a Petition to 
the Court of Session for the erection of Hallin into a separate 
Parish. I would certainly object in the present state of matters for 
many reasons. In the first place it would impose many burdens 
upon me that I am not now encumbered with and I am afraid would 
relieve me of none of those which I am already toiled with in the 
Parish of Duirinish. I would I suppose be obliged to supply a 
schoolhouse and garden although there is one already in the 
district though not in connection with the church. I would have to 
keep the same in repair and I suppose be liable in a proportion of 
the repairs of the church etc., but I observe by the Petition that the 
Statutes 4th George IV Chapter 79 and 5th George IV Chapter 90 
are sufficient provisions for upholding in repair the churches, 
dwellinghouses etc., but, as I am perfectly ignorant what the provi- 
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sions of these acts convey, perhaps you would be Kind enough to 
look over them, and, if the burden of upholding the same falls upon 
me, I should certainly make it a ground of objection. (I observe 
from the presbytery record dated 26th December 1838 that the 
heritors then present concurred in having this district under certain 
boundaries compose the Parish of Waternish. This I am confident 
was not the case as Donald MacDonald Esquire of Stein made 
positive objections to it and wished that I should do the same, but 
however the meeting only consisted of a few of the heritors and I 
should therefore think could not be binding on them as a whole). 
Now this but I should be the more unwilling to accede to this 
proposal, and particularly when we have got such a trifling crea- 
ture for a clergyman as you can fancy when I state that from 4 to 5 
is the most of a congregation that he can muster, and that for these 
few I should be obliged to come under any additional tax would be 
rather annoying. But if we had for our clergyman any person of 
respectability and one whom the people could understand, he 
would secure at least a congregation of 200 or 300, and then I 
should have no great objections, but his very indifferent Gaelic is 
not able to be understood, and whose conduct altogether is no 
ways, exemplary. I shall by no means agree to the proposal. Indeed 
we were just thinking of endeavouring to get him deposed.’ 


DIFFICULTIES WITH HIS MAN OF BUSINESS 


If Major Allan MacDonald experienced difficulties with men of 
the cloth, he was also unlucky in his experience with the legal 
profession. After his son (at that time Lieutenant Allan 
MacDonald of the 99th Regiment) had been posted to Hobart 
Town, the Major wrote a long letter to Australia. As this deals 
substantially with the Major’s difficulties with Mr Rankin, and is, 
along with the previous draft letter regarding the incumbent in 
Waternish, among the longest of the Major’s existing literary 
remains, it is included here to demonstrate the Major’s frustrations 
not only with churchmen but also with his Edinburgh lawyer:— 
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LETTER FROM MAJOR ALLAN NICOLSON 
MACDONALD TO LIEUTENANT ALLAN MACDONALD 
IN TASMANIA 


Waternish 21st July 1853 


My Dear Allan, 

It appears to me that you have entirely forsaken us, as we had no 
letter from you for the last twelve months, although, in your short 
epistle to me, we were made to believe we would soon hear from 
you again. I hope your silence to proceed from some remissness on 
your part, and that you are in the enjoyment of good health. I am 
aware you have sufficient time at command to write a few lines to 
your old parents provided you felt disposed notwithstanding the 
agreeableness of a soldier’s life. Your mother has been seriously ill 
for some months back, but she is now recovering, but still weak in 
her limbs and confined to her room. Donald, I am grieved to say, 
poor dear fellow, is far from being strong and healthy, proceeding 
from palpitation of the heart which is a very dangerous complaint, 
and is advised not to take any excessive exercise. I am thank God in 
my usual health, able to move about a little, but not so strong as you 
last saw me. There has been many sad changes in Skye, by deaths 
and otherwise, since you left us. The Island of Skye has been 
reduced to the lowest pitch within the last three years, in credit and 
value proceeding from Bankruptcy and pauperism. All our first rate 
people have failed, and their estates in the hands of Edinburgh 
lawyers, and the others secured by Parochial Boards. I have 
upwards of £80 a year to pay for the poor, but no estate pays in 
proportion to us. It was supposed that no person in Skye could hold 
out, but we have thank God as yet weathered the storm, but our 
friend Mr Rankin has plunged us deeply in great trouble, wishing 
no doubt to get the management of our properties altogether to his 
own hands, that we might be a sort of pensioners of his. Perhaps 
you may be aware of partly what Rankin has done by the time you 
receive this letter, as Donald for the second time left for the South 
to see Mr MacIntosh about some papers that required Patrick's 
signature and your own regarding the title deeds of the different 
properties. I would strongly advise you, if you procured Patrick's 
signature, to endeavour to procure leave of absence and come 
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home, as I find, notwithstanding my making a Will in your favour 
and Donald’s, that the whole of the landed property goes to Patrick 
unless he signs a document to relinquish it. Such a paper was to be 
forwarded to you by Mr MacIntosh. I did not hear from Donald 
since he left what has been done, but I am almost convinced 
nothing can be properly arranged without your personal attendance, 
but on no account are you to leave the Regiment, as no person ever 
left the Army without regretting doing so. Mr Rankin sometime ago 
wished me to supply him with a low rental of the Estates. I sent him 
a rental return. In answer he stated that he understood it was too 
high and that he had applied to Mr MacLeod Kingsboro for one. | 
wrote him back to say he had no right to apply to anyone about my 
property, and that it could not be for my interest, or that of my 
family, that he desired a low rental! After some few letters passed 
between us, he at last informed me that, on looking over the Title 
Deeds of the different properties for the first time, he found them all 
wrong and mismanaged by the former Agents in drawing them out, 
and that no persons could be safe in advancing a farthing upon 
them, and that he would not make himself responsible by 
borrowing a farthing upon them. At last Donald and myself started 
for Edinburgh. We consulted Mr Lauchlan MacIntosh on the 
subject, who told us he would do his very best to get things 
arranged. After some threats on the part of Mr Rankin, thinking | 
could not obtain money sufficiently to pay him off and his friend 
Mr Matthew Hume MacDonald, who made over his claim to Mr 
Rankin, and claiming interest at 5 per cent. However Mr MacIntosh 
and myself went to work and obtained a sum of £3000 from a Bank, 
and from my Life Insurance office for 4 months, and paid the 
Devils off and got clear of them, but how this money is now to be 
settled, I cannot sufficiently explain, or do I know, but trust to prov- 
idence. The charges made by Mr Rankin was most exorbitant, and 
in fact from consulting Counsels, and drawing out documents for 
consultation without my authority, was beyond conception. 
Whatever may be the consequence, I am happy that I am clear of 
such a personage as Mr Rankin. A person of his style of living must 
create work for himself and must charge extravagantly. He was 
sorely touched when I got things settled with him. Lord MacDonald 
left the country with a determination of selling most of his property 
to get clear of his Law Agents in Edinburgh. He has not a word to 
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say on his own property than I have, and they allow him nothing 
and still the property is getting more involved. MacLeod of 
MacLeod is similarly situated if not worse. One Lord Hill summers 
in Dunvegan Castle, and has the shooting, and the shooting of 
North Uist. Keeps a small steamboat. He has destroyed the 
Waternish coast dragging a net after the steamer. Harry MacDonald 
has purchased the estate from Mr Gray. Kingsboro is warned out of 
his lands. I trust he will be able to keep one of the farms — as the 
prices are much better this year both for black cattle, sheep and 
wool. We did not benefit so much as we might in consequence of 
selling the wool early, and Donald being from home, and could not 
attend the Inverness Market, I sold the black ewes and lambs to 
disadvantage, the former at £10 per clad score and the wedder 
lambs at £12 per clad score, which, in my opinion, was not amiss, 
but not equal the market. There was a letter the other day from 
Patrick, but rather an old date. He is making nothing of it. He says 
Ranald had gone to Hobart Town. He is making something of it. 
Write me my dear Allan. You do not (know the) delight it affords 
me. Í remain ever your most affectionate parent. 

Allan MacDonald 


SOME ACCOUNTS RELATING TO THE SCHOONER 
PHENIX 


This vessel was acquired by Major Allan MacDonald, Waternish 
from its previous owner Mr Rory MacDonald, Uist in May 1841. 
It could carry cargo of 52 tons. Captain Donald MacInnes was 
appointed to the vessel. Major MacDonald made payment over a 
period. On 13th August 1841, a payment of £127:10:— in respect of 
acceptance was made by the Bank. There followed 2 further 
payments of £64:16:2 each, bringing the total to £257:2:4. 


The voyages undertaken during 1841 are detailed under a heading 
‘explaining the different trips of the Schooner.’ These read as 
follows:— 


May 9 (1 Trip) from the Island of Barra to 
Glasgow with 34 tons 14 cwt of kelp 
shipped by Mr MacMillan £20:16:6 





May 17 


May 20 


May 21 
Jun 25 


Jun 28 
Jun 29 


Jun 29 
Jun 29 
Jul 4 

Jul 15 


Aug 19 


Sep 11 
Sep 11 


Sep 15 
Sep 15 


Sep 15 
Sep 15 


Sep 15 
Sep 15 
Sep 15 
Sep 15 
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(2 Trip) from Glasgow to Skye with 

a general cargo 10 bags meal and 5 
barrels bulk for John Davidson, 
Lochaline 

33 barrels bulk landed to Mr Manson, 
Kyle for different people 

10 barrels bulk for Mr Hugh Ross, 
Broadford 

30 waggons coals for H. Cumming, 
Portree 

Freight to Mr Martin Martin, Unikil 

7 Barrels Bulk to D. MacDonald, 
Borrary 

5 Barrels Bulk to N. MacLean 

5'4 Barrels Bulk to N. Ferguson, Roag 
50 Bags meal for Mr Shaw, Lochmaddy 
(3 Trip) from Uist to Dunvegan 

with cattle 


(4 Trip) from Uist to Glasgow with 

47 tons 3 cwts of kelp 

(5 Trip) from Glasgow to Skye with 
general cargo 

| Ton smearing butter for J. Stewart, 
Aros Mull 

11 Barrels Bulk for John MacLeod, 
Poltiel 

5 Barrels Bulk for Alexander MacLean 
8 Barrels Bulk for J. Gordon Thomson, 
Orbost 

8 Barrels Bulk for Mr MacLeod, Orbost 
22 kegs of smearing butter for 

Major MacDonald 

14 Barrels Tar for Major MacDonald 

5 Barrels Bulk for Major MacDonald 
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—:]1:— 
1:3:4 
—: 12:6 


4 Barrels Tar for Mr MacDonald, Balranald —:6:8 


2 grates, 3 cwt of lead & 2 stones for 
Mr Mac?, Uist 


—:8:6 
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Sep 15 3 Barrels for Niel MacLeod, Harris —:7:6 
Sep IS 35 Waggons coals 13:2:6 
98:92] ] 
(6 Trip) from Ballachulish to Aberdeen 
with slates 18:18:— 
(7 Trip) from Aberdeen to Inverness 
with Timber 8:—:— 
(8 Trip) from Bona to Waternish with 
timber for Major MacDonald 20:—— 
145:7:ll 


We then encounter entries in respect of ‘Lights, dues etc., etc., for 
the Phenix from Ist October to 30th November, that is in respect of 
the 6th, 7th and 8th trips of 1841. These read as follows:— 


Oct 4 Claws for the chain at Ballachulish £—1:6 
Oct 9 Towing from Corpach to Gairlochy by land —:3:6 
Oct 13 Canal dues at Lochgarry 2:9:] 
Oct 15 Pilotage at Peterhead —: 8:6 
Oct 15 To Quay dues at Peterhead —:7:1 1/2 
To pilotage at Aberdeen —:7:— 
Oct 16 To lights dues at Aberdeen —:7:1] 
Oct 17 To 17 tons ballast at Aberdeen —:13:- 
Oct 17 To Quay dues at Aberdeen —5:— 
To discharging slates at Aberdeen —5:- 
Oct 21 To getting on board timber at Aberdeen —4:— 
Oct 21 To towing by steamboat at Aberdeen —5:— 
Oct 21 To Pilot coming out at Aberdeen —5:- 
Oct 30 To Pilot at Inverness River —10:- 
To towing at Inverness River —:6:— 
To Light dues at Inverness —7:7 
To Anchorage at Inverness —:2:— 
Nov 3 To canal dues coming at Clachnaharry 2:9:6 
To towing from Inverness to Bona ~=: 3:— 
To towing from Gairlochy to Boness —:2:6 
To water at Aberdeen — [i— 
To plank at Aberdeen —:1:6 
£10: 7:212 
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Total purchases of victuals during this period:— 


Sep 28 


Oct 2 
Oct 13 
Oct 18 
Oct 18 
Oct 18 
Oct 18 
Oct 18 
Oct 23 
Oct 26 
Nov | 
Nov 4 
Nov 4 
Nov 10 


3 Barrels of potatoes at Island Isay £—6:— 
300 herrings at [sland [say —6:— 
1 lb candles at Ballachulish —— 10 
1 Ib coffee at Inverness —21— 
1 Boll meal at Aberdeen —:16:8 
31 Ib Molasses at Aberdeen —:7:— 
2 lb coffee at Aberdeen —4:— 
‘4 |b tea at Aberdeen 216 
| Ib sugar at Aberdeen —4— 
5 dozen fish at Aberdeen —4:— 
200 herrings at Aberdeen —5:— 
6 dozen fish at Aberdeen —5:— 
40 lbs beef at Inverness — 12:10 
5 Bushels potatoes at Bona —5:— 
To milk at Bona —1i— 
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Sundry expenses of victuals for the first trip of 1841 from Barra to 
Glasgow and back are given as a further example:— 


May | 
May 17 


May 21 


Jun 10 


Jun 17 


Jun 27 


| Barrel pork from Alexander MacDermid = £2:4:— 


3'4 Barrels potatoes —7:6 
2 Barrels potatoes: 1/2 boll meal from 
Hugh Crawford —6:6 


4'⁄ lbs Molasses: 1 1b coffee: candles: 
100 herrings from Hector MacDougall, 


Tobermory —11:9 
1 cwt bread from MacAlister, Glasgow — 17: 

2 lbs coffee at 4/— per Ib —18:— 
⁄ boll meal <7 
39 lbs molasses at —/3d. —9:9 

4 lbs butter —:3:4 
1⁄4 stone barley at 2/— —:3:— 
Fish at Lochaline —:2:— 
Fish at Kyleakin —2:— 
Milk —2:6 

200 herrings at Portree —4:— 


'4 boll meal Mr MacPherson, Dunvegan —10:- 
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Jun 29 Fish from Island Isay —:6:— 


. 
AH 


7:1: 


Se Se id 


th 
{> 


The sailors on this first trip are recorded as Donald MacInnes, 
Master, Niel MacDermid and Ronald MacDonald. As will be seen, 
the crew were to change later in the year. 

Payment of wages to the crew for the 2 months of October and 
November are as follows:— 


Donald MacInnes, as master £4:—:. 
Charles Cameron (2 months 11 days) 3:16:— 
Angus MacLeod, mate, (1 month 24 days) 3:10:— 

£11:6:— 





One purchase of interest made in Aberdeen on 18th October 1841 
is one bottle of whisky for 2/-. Regular purchases of candles are 
made at 8d. per pound. 

The share of profits from the 8 trips in 1841 which accrued to 
Major MacDonald (between 9th May and Ist December) totals 
£52:19:7/A. The 6th, 7th and 8th trips outlined above yielded a 
gross figure of £50:18:— less expenses ‘attending the different 
steps as above stated £26:18:3/’ bringing out a net figure of 
£23:19:87. Profit sharing was seemingly in operation, because the 
Captain took one quarter of this sum and the balance of £17:19:10 
was included in Major MacDonald’s total of £52:19:7% brought 
out as above. The reason for the profit sharing is shown as a 
payment by Donald MacInnes of £64:16:2 for his ⁄ share of the 
Schooner Phenix. 

Flowing from what has been narrated, a balance was struck 
between Major MacDonald and Donald MacInnes on 16th March 
1842. 


This shows:— 
MacInnes’s share of purchase price £64:16:2 
Major’s share of profit from Trips 1 & 2 34:10:9% 
Major’s share of profit from Trip 3 17:19:10 
Cash to Donald MacInnes 6:—— 
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Less Outlays: 
Cash paid to the Major 15:—— 
Cash to Patrick (the Major s son in the 
Major’s absence) 20:—— 
Order on Mr Manson Kyle 3:10:9 
Patrick S5:—— 
36 1/2 tons of coal, D. MacInnes 12:18:7 1/2 
Freight on 36 1/2 tons coal 11:8:1 1/2 
14 Barrels tar for the Major 1:3:4 
22 kegs smearing butter — 11 
5 Barrels bulk —:12:6 
Cash at Inverness to Patrick 10:—— 
Cash paid to the Major 15:—— 
Freight allowed to Major from Bona 
to Waternish with timber etc., 24:—— 
Balance due by D. MacInnes 4:2:5 3/4 


123:6:9 3/4 


A further trip is made in June 1842 carrying a cargo of furniture 
from Skye to Uist — in short a flitting — for a fee of £6. The vessel 
then made for Inverness in order to carry 30 tons of coals to 
Invergarry. She then headed back to Inverness at the beginning of 
July to collect a cargo of timber for delivery to 3 parties, namely 
Major MacDonald (£8), Angus MacInnes (£12) and Mr MacLeod, 
Orbost (£2). 

In August the Phenix was out at Heisker where she picked up 43 
tons 5 cwts of kelp for Glasgow. On the same trip she also ferried 
377 stones wool to Greenock for Mr Cumming Newton. She 
returned with a general cargo including 30 waggons of coal and a 
phaeton for Major MacDonald. The Phenix was at sea again in 
October carrying sand from Harris to MacLeod of MacLeod for 
£9:6:— and again in November, when she sailed to Loch Duich to 
purchase herrings, ‘profits arising from the same being 67 barrels 
£29:15:-’. 

During this period Donald MacInnes remains as Master with 
Angus MacLeod and James Monk forming crew, but subject to 
later changes. Payments are also made to the Seamens Fund. 
Further sailors Niel MacInnes, Hugh MacDonald, Donald 
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MacLeod (boy), and Donald Ross also sail for varying periods. 
Another balance is struck as at 20th July 1842. Included in its 

preamble are receipts totalling £41:15:— including inter alia:— 


Amount of freight of fish for the Major to Glasgow £10 


Amount of coals to Mr MacLennan Lyndale b7 
Amount of freights of timber from 
Inverness to Waternish £8 


As the Major’s share of profits for the period concerned was 
£50:18:3 3/4, he received a net figure of £9:3:3 3/4 after allowing 
for his previous receipts as narrated above. 

During this latter period there are also entries on Ist and 16th 
March 1842. ‘Articles furnished by Major MacDonald for the 
Schooner’ — 


Ist March 2 stones of Inverness Meal —4:— 
42 Ibs salt beef @ 3d. per Ib — 10:6 

3 planks of Inverness timber 1/2” plank —3:- 

16th March 140 Ibs salt beef 1:15:- 
6 stones meal — 12:— 

4 barrels potatoes — 10:— 

8 barrels coals —:6:— 

3:10:— 


The first trip of the Phenix in 1842 (undertaken in April) appears 
to have been specifically for timber. The charter seems to have 
been by Malcolm Nicolson, and the vessel sailed to Bona and 
back. Loading at Bona saved both time and towage, rather than 
take the Phenix to Inverness. The voyage cost £25. 

The next trip in May was to Glasgow. The ship was freighted as 
follows:— 


Major MacDonald — Ling and codfish 17 tons | cwt 
Major MacDonald — Kelp 4 tons 
Malcolm Nicolson — Ling and codfish 22 tons 11 cwt 


There also seem to have been 8 passengers of which 6 paid their 
fare of 3/— each. 
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The return from Glasgow was undertaken in June. Details of the 
cargo are as follows:— 


To Major MacDonald — 3 barrels —:7:6 
Freight of 200 bolls oatmeal to Mr Shaw £8:6:— 
Freight of Freestones to Mr MacLeod Orbost 2:10:— 
Freight of 2 Barrels to Angus McInnes, Merchant, Stein —5:— 
Freight of 2 Barrels Bulk to M. Nicolson, Husabost —S:— 
5 tons coals to MacPherson, Merchant, Dunvegan S:—— 
3 tons coals to Mr Matheson, Dunvegan 1:19:— 
4 tons coals to Mr M. Nicolson, Husabost 2:16:— 
6 tons coals to Rev. Roderick MacLeod 4:4:— 
10 tons coals to Mr MacLennan, Lyndale Ti—mi— 
6'4 tons coals to MacLeod of MacLeod 4:4:— 


Different tariffs of £1, 13/— and 14/— respectively appear to be 
levied for coals. 

At the close of one of the pages for 1842 we find the following 
recipe which is reported verbatim:— 


Sheep Dip 
I did a good deal myself, and until last year, I did not discover what 
would effectually get spirits of tar to incorporate with water — 
common soda does not thoroughly and as this is not generally 
known, I shall be most happy that you give the information to your 
numerous hill friends. 


My wash for sheep is this— 20 gallons water, warmed 
2 gallons spirits of tar 
10 Ibs soda 
and 10 Ibs tobacco juice 


put into the dipping trough at a time — and this is not only the most 
effectually, but the cheapest I have ever used. 


In 1843 the Schooner Phenix makes its first trip from Waternish in 
April. The principal cargo is 23 tons 4 scales salt fish for Major 
MacDonald at 10/— per ton discharged 15th April. There are also 4 
passengers who are this time charged 4/— each. At Glasgow a 
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purchase is logged as follows:— ‘gallon whisky for carpenter 
—:7:6d.’ 

The second trip starts from Glasgow on 26th April with 50 tons 
pig iron for Liverpool which are charged at 6/6 per ton and are 
discharged on 2nd May. 

The third trip is made from Liverpool to Waternish with 49 tons 
salt for Major MacDonald. This trip lasts from 3rd to 20th May 
and the cost to the Major is 10/— per ton. 

Fourth comes a carriage of 28,000 slates at 13/— per ton from 
Ballachulish to Nairn for Mr Wilson. There appear to be 1000 
slates per ton, and 28 tons are transported for £18:4:— via the 
Pentland Firth. The fifth (return) trip is made from Nairn to 
Lochbay, Skye between 11th and 15th July with a cargo of timber 
for Mr Angus MacInnes, Stein at a cost to him of £21. Note:— ‘A 
good deal of timber was shipped upon deck without leave thereby 
endangering the vessel and should anything have happened to the 
vessel the insurance would have been lost and discharged 
25/7/43’. 


For the foregoing 5 trips, the total taken is £92:5:— from which the 
following are subtracted:— 


Expenses for victuals 


l Ith April—29th July 1843 £10:11:7 1/2 
Charges of every kind for which 
receipts were produced 21:5:9 
Wages to the crew 22:16— 
Cash cleared by the Schooner 37:11:8 1/2 £92:5:- 


The profits are shared between Major MacDonald and Donald 
MacInnes. 


The Major’s share is £28:3:8 1/2 
leaving a balancing amount for 
Donald MacInnes 8:7:11 37:11:8 1/2 


After the above balance is achieved, the Schooner makes 3 further 
tips in 1843. 
The sixth is from Uist to Glasgow with 51 tons of kelp. The 
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seventh from Glasgow to Liverpool via Isle of Man again with pig 
iron. The eighth trip is home from Liverpool to Waternish with 46 
tons of salt for the Major. During this trip a landfall is made at 
Carrick Fergus to buy potatoes. Again the free proceeds are shared 
between the Major and Donald MacInnes who receive £14:3:11'/s 
and £4:14:7'/s respectively. 

It appears that the intention had been to take a maximum load of 
50 tons salt North, because an entry reveals that the Major received 
4 tons short measure. 

The Phenix’s movements are again recorded in detail for a very 
busy period between 11 April 1844 and 8 July 1845 when 19 trips 
were undertaken. Details are as follows:— 


1844 April 11(1 Trip) From Waternish to Liverpool 
with 34 tons 9 cwts potatoes 
belonging to Major MacDonald£15:9:— 


May 10 (2 Trip) From Liverpool to Waternish 
with 38 tons salt, 12 tons coals 
for Major MacDonald 
discharged at Ardmore 2:14:— 


(3 Trip) From Waternish to Liverpool 

with 16 tons fish, 399 bushels 

oats, 269 stones wool for Major 

MacDonald 14:1:3 
Jul 5 (4 Trip) From Liverpool to Harris & 

Trotternish with salt for Captain Donald 

MacLeod, Uig and Kenneth Morrison, 

Harris 24:—:— 
Aug 14 (5 Trip) From Harris to Liverpool 

with a cargo of wool from 

Mr MacRae, Dr Clark & 

Mr Stewart, Cuidreach 21:12:— 
Sep 12 (6 Trip) From Liverpool to Waternish 

and other parts belonging 

to Major MacDonald with 49 

tons salt 14:2:— 
Oct 12 (7 Trip) From Lochboisdale to 

Glasgow with 50 tons kelp 

for Dr MacLeod 22:10:— 
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Nov 9 


Nov 29 
Dec 21 
1845 Jan 10 
Feb 15 
Mar 14 


Apr 14 


May 5 


May 20 


May 20 


Jun 15 


Jul & 
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(8 Trip) From Glasgow to 

Londonderry with 50 tons 

coals 12:10: 
(9 Trip) From Londonderry to 

Glasgow with 50 tons oat seed 15:—:— 
(10 Trip) From Glasgow to Loch 

Melford with 40 waggons coals 10:—:~ 
(11 Trip) From Loch Melford to 


Liverpool with sleepers 24:—:— 
(12 Trip) From Liverpool to Dublin 

with goods (? Cake) 14:6:7 
(13 Trip) From Dublin to Londonderry 

with goods 14:—— 


(14 Trip) From Londonderry to 

Lochgilphead with meal (landed 

at Ardrishaig) (52 tons) 12:7:— 
(15 Trip) From Waternish to Glasgow 

with 43 tons potatoes and fish 


for Major MacDonald 19:7:— 
(16 Trip) From Glasgow to Lismore 
with 38 waggons coals 9:10:— 


(17 Trip) From Lismore to Waternish 
with mixed cargo including 


3 tons guano at 9/— = 27/— 15:7:— 
(18 Trip) From Waternish to Liverpool 

with potatoes and wool 18:—— 
(19 Trip) From Liverpool to Lochcarron 

with 50 tons salt es 


SEAFARING LETTERS 


LETTER TO ALLAN MACDONALD ESQ. FROM MATE 


Sir, 


OF PHENIX 
c/o Jas. Gordon, Grocer, 
Church Street, Inverness 21st August 1846 


After having laid before you the conduct of your Captain I find that 
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others has represented the case to you also what turned up to him 
the express character that I gave of him. On the arrival of your 
letter to me, I put an immediate stop to his doings which all the 
inhabitants of Inverness knows I took that interest in seeing your 
property secure from the villain, that I got two witnesses and put 
the Register into the Custom house otherwise I question if ever 
you could get a hold of them as he states he would see them in fire 
before he would see them in possession of another and, after acting 
such a part, I found that Mr Anderson has deprived me of the 
charge of the ship on the terms of your letter as he states which 
aggravates me very much without acquainting me to the last 
moment. However one thing sure all hereabout can testify that I 
have acted faithful and attentive to duties entrusted to me as Mr 
Smith of the Rose Street Foundry can verify — and as for Anderson 
he has been exasperated against me on account of a cargo of timber 
that I had been taking up to Talisker of which a considerable part 
had been condemned. However as this is the reason of depriving 
me of the charge I am content and had you wrote to me and 
commended the ship to my guidance, I would have brought him 
Eight Pounds [and be over] (?) to Skye — and if you choose to write 
me I will go there and take charge of your ship at less wages than 
I have already charged against your ship. I cannot express how 
much I had been nettled when I had [taken] (?) my thanks for my 
trouble with your ship. I enclose an inventory of all that the ship 
contained when I parted with her. 


I am, your most obedient servant, 
D. McKenzie 


P.S. The fellow sent by the ship is of the cast that you would not 
prefer. 


LETTER TO MAJOR MACDONALD FROM MAL 
McINNES 
St Enoch Square 
Glasgow Ist November 1847 


My Dear Sir 
I am duly favoured with yours of the 25th ult and is surprised and 
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sorry at the non-arrival of both the Mary and Catherine and Peter 
Mathieson vessel. The Mary and Catherine was at North Uist 
when I last heard of her, discharging some coals but I hope that he 
went to you before now unless he has discharged them at 
Dunvegan for I sent him there with some things for McLeod. I will 
write by this post to make enquiry for him. [ do not think you 
should pay him any freight. The John and Margaret was fourteen 
days ago at Tobermory. The reason he was not with you before 
now is he was driven ashore somewhere in Mull but a shipmaster 
from Stornoway tells me he meant to proceed next day after he saw 
him, that is ten days ago. 

I am quite affronted at the way in which you have been used 
lately by these shipmasters. The (?) with the herrings have arrived 
and from want of pickle they are almost unsaleable but I expect to 
get near a pound for them. McEwan would not give more than 
10/-. I will write you by next post and perhaps I may have some 
account of the vessels. 

Meat is down to 32/— to 34/— and I am afraid it will not be much 
lower as it has a tendency to rise when it is at or near 30/—. I will 
attend to your order expecting to have this pleasure by next post. 


I am, My dear sir, 
Yours most truly 
Mal(colm) McInnes 


THE ARDMORE ESTATE DAY BOOK 1848 - 1855 


The Ardmore Estate Day Book from June 7th 1848 to April 19th 
1855 extends to 225 pages in the same handwriting, showing the 
minutiae of estate transactions mainly with the tenantry. 
Somewhat unexpectedly, it contains on its fly leaf a list of 5 named 
miscreants ‘who have been found guilty of taking sea ware from 
islands’. 

The community deployed 6 fishing boats in 1849. There is a list 
of the fishermen to whom long lines and hooks were sold:— 


No. 1 Boat 
Donald MacSwain Gary 
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Angus MacLeod Halistra 
Norman Martin Gary 
Malcolm MacLeod Halistra 
Angus MacLeod Gary 
Kenneth MacSwain Park 
No. 2 Boat 
Angus MacLeod Park 
Donald MacNabb Park 
John MacLean Park 
William Bain Halistra 
No. 3 Boat 
John MacKinnon Halistra 
Donald MacKinnon Halistra 
John MacSwain Halistra 
John MacNabb Halistra 
Peter MacNabb Halistra 
No. 4 Boat 
Allan MacLeod Post’s Son 
John MacKinnon 
John Bain Trumpan 
John Bain Fish cuter 
Norman Bain Trumpan 
No. 5 Boat 
Charles MacLeod Trumpan 
Fergus Ferguson Trumpan 
Malcolm MacLeod 
No. 6 Boat 


Donald MacSwain 


Donald Bain (both Low Island) 


In the period December 1850/January 1851, there is an itemised 
distribution list of ‘New meal ground by Walter MacLauchlin 427 
bolls oat seed’ with a foot note ‘all the meal in the granary milled 
by Walter given out.’ Under a heading ‘inferior seed’ there is a 
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record of 5 bolls sent on Sth February 1851, ‘to the stable for 
horses.’ ‘Banff meal’ was sold to the tenants. There is a list of 
tenants to whom spades were sold for 3/6d. each. There is also 
mention of two tailors, one John MacCrimmon at Stein, the other 
Angus MacDiarmid at Halistra. Malcolm MacLeod is named as 
shoemaker. On Ist May 1850 there is recorded a payment of 4/— to 
the tailor ‘for Kenneth MacSwain herd boy a suit.’ There is 
evidence of a fishing community in island Isay where the names 
Donald MacCowan and Donald MacSwain are recorded. 
Subsequent names are Donald Bain, John MacSwain and Allan 
MacAskill. Then follow Kenneth Martin, Neil and Malcolm 
MacFarlane and Murdoch MacKinnon. Similarly there was a 
township at Unish where Malcolm, Alexander and John MacLeod, 
Hugh MacAskill (another shoemaker) and Evander Cameron are 
all found. Another interesting designation is that of Hector 
MacLean who is given as ‘grasskeeper Trumpan’ and who 
presumably had care of the graveyard. More distant services were 
provided by Dr Ferguson, Dunvegan whose professional work was 
rewarded by £2.10.— ‘being paid in full to Whitsunday 1850”. 

A two page list records ‘trenchers from Ist June 1850 — Meal 
issued’ — the surnames appearing include MacNab, MacDiarmid, 
MacSwain, MacRault, MacLeod, MacLean, MacInnes, 
MacKinnon and MacPhee. 

In 1851 meal is supplied to 2 separate island groups:— 


Island Isay 

John MacLeod 
Alex Ferguson 
Donald MacSwain 
Roderick Martin 


Low Island 

Donald MacSwain Senior 
Donald Bain 

Murdoch MacLean 

Allan MacAskill 


Meal is also distributed to the outer kitchen, to the inner kitchen, 
and to the house; as also to the ‘black kitchen’. On 23rd July 1851 
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there are ‘shipped in Hugh Grant’s Smack to Dunvegan Castle 51 
bags of cheviot and black-faced wool’. Whilst on 15th January 
1852 there is paid ‘Cash to Alex MacKinnon, Shoemaker, 
Dunvegan being paid in full to this date by an order on the 
National Bank £2.5.— 


To a pair of shoes for Major MacDonald 9/— 

To a pair of shoes for Little Mary 5/- 

To a pair of shoes for Mr Patrick 10/— 

To repairing a pair for Mr Patrick 1/— 

To a pair for Mary Gillies (?) 6/— 

To a pair for Flora MacSwain 6/— 

To repairing for Flora MacSwain 1/6 

To a pair for Dairy Maid 6/6 £2.5.— 


On 14th February 1852 there are entries in names of the following 
recipients for ‘One scale salt at 1/6 — 


Patrick Kennedy 

John Bethune now at Halistra 
Alexander MacLeod Trumpan 
Angus Bain Cripple Trumpan 
William Matheson Trumpan 
Patrick Bain Trumpan 


It is interesting to note the support for the Christian name Patrick 
which may be imitative of the ‘Big House’. Other male Christian 
names, taken from the list of people ‘employed at draining and 
trenching in 1849’, are as follows:— Alexander, Neil, John, Peter, 
Norman, Allan, Sween, ‘Big’ Angus, Donald, Malcolm, Murdoch, 
Kenneth, Edward (This looks like an anglicisation of Evander as it 
occurs in the same family), Paul, Archibald, Hector, William, 
Evander, Lauchlan, Duncan, Ewen. 

On 17th August 1852 there is an entry “To 2 stones meal to 
weavers Trumpan 4/— and 2 days later ‘To 1 1/2 stones to the 
working people Trumpan for making hay stack’. 

On 20th June 1853 there is a payment ‘To Donald Grant of the 
Smack Catherine of Inverness for freight etc., settling all transac- 
tions to this date £5. Shipped on board the Catherine of Inverness 
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(Donald Grant) 44 bags of wool, 39 of them Cheviot, 5 Black 
face’. 

On 29th May 1854 there are ‘Received this day 6 spades, 3 
shovels and 6 forks from Glasgow from Mr Forbes and delivered 
to grieve, and one dozen of hows (?hoes)’. On 13th June there is a 
note that ‘Murdoch MacDonald and party have taken the enclosing 
for the horses being 4 feet of dyke and three feet of drain in depth 
and three feet broad at 1/— per rood’. There then follows sale to 
Murdoch MacDonald of one spade at 5/-. 

On September 27th 1854 there is a payment to John 
MacDermid herd for 6 stirks at £3.4/— total £19.4/—’. There is also 
recorded on 12th March 1855 ‘to 40 bolls of meal bought from our 
Mr Patrick MacDonald from Glasgow, 23 Stockwell Place by an 
order on the National Bank £41’. 

The final 2 entries on 17th April and 19th April 1855 read as 
follows:— ‘To a line for 1 cwt sea ware to Effy, Black Kitchen 2/—.’ 
And ‘To cash to Donald Bain, Low Island on part payment of boat 
12/-.’ 

The index to the Day Book records the following farms which 
are the subject of separate sheets:- Knockbreck, Trumpan, Geary, 
Park, Halistra, Scorr, Low Island. 

There is also included an index of individuals for whom sepa- 
rate sheets are included. The surnames included and their 
frequency are as follows:— Bethune (7), Bain (5), Campbell (9), 
Cameron (3), Ferguson (4), Gillies (1), Kennedy (1), Lamont (1), 
Martin (5), Matheson (1), MacLachlan (1), MacQueen (2), 
MacSwan (1), MacSwain (10), MacSween (1), MacKinnon (8), 
MacLean (15), MacDiarmid (5), MacRailt (5), MacNab (6), 
MacLeod (25), MacPhail (1), MacPhee (5), MacAskill (2), 
MacKenzie (1), MacDonald (5), McCrone (1), MacInnes (3), 
Shaw (3). 

There are also included John Stewart of Cuidrach with whom 
various items of business are conducted eg:— ‘To a bull sold by son 
at Sligachan Market £4.10.—’, ‘To some barley purchased by you’, 
‘To rent of the Island Called “The Rock”, ‘To a mare for the entire 
horse including pasture for twenty days’, ‘By cash sent to me by a 
son of Janet the cook maid who met me on my way to Portree with 
Donald Shaw £5’. And finally there are entries to John Scott the 
Shepherd and Donald Smith the gardener. The predominance of 
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MacLeods and the limited number of MacDonalds clearly reflect 
proximity to Dunvegan. The absence of any Nicolsons is perhaps 
surprising in the face of the Nicolson family’s connection with 
Ardmore from whom the MacDonalds derived their interest in this 
estate. 

The female Christian names recurring in the index are as 
follows:— Catherine, Effy, Mary, Janet, Christy, Flora and Jessie. 

Turning to the additional sheets, these include contracts with 
individual shepherds. Here is an example: ‘May 15th 1854 — 
Norman Campbell has this day agreed with Major MacDonald 
from the term of Whity 1854 to Whity 1855 on the following terms 
viz:— that he is to have the sum of £7 stg cash as wages for that 
period, the grazing of one cow and... 6 1/2 bolls meal together 
with the tillage of 3 barrels potatoes and a little corn crop.’ 

After page 306 of the day book the entries for indiv idual tenants 
follows this list:— 


John MacSwan Knockbreak 
John MacKinnon Knockbreak 
Donald MacLean Knockbreak 
Neil MacDiarmid Knockbreak 
Donald MacSwain Knockbreak 
Donald Martin Knockbreak 
Fergus Ferguson Trumpan 
Donald Kennedy 

John Bain Fisherman 
Charles MacLeod 

John Bethune Drover 

John MacLean Senior Geary 

Janet MacSwain Coopers daughter 
Niel Bethune Geary 
Donald MacSween Cooper’s son 
Alexander Martin Geary 
Widow MacLeod Geary . 
Donald MacSwain Geary ‘Drochit’ 
Donald MacLeod Geary 
Alexander Martin Jun. Geary 

John MacLeod Geary 


Hector MacRault Geary 
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Peter MacRault Geary 
John MacLean Junior Geary 
Roderick Campbell Geary 
Norman MacPhee Geary 
Donald MacLeod Geary 
Murdoch Campbell 

Donald Shaw Ground Officer 
Alexander MacLeod Park 
Duncan MacNab Park 
Kenneth MacSwain Park 
Donald MacInnes 

John Bain MacLean Park 
Allan MacLeod Post 


John MacLeod his son 

John MacKinnon Senior 

John MacKinnon for son Park 
Evander Cameron Scorr 
Malcolm MacLeod Sen. Scorr 
John MacSwain 

Niel MacLeod 

Ewen MacLean 

John Bethune Scorr 
Ewen MacAskill 

Widow John MacLeod & Son-in-law 
John Bethune Junior 


Alexander MacLeod 

Angus MacSwain Park 

John MacPhee Scorr 

John Bethune Trumpan (also Halistra) 
Angus Bethune 

Donald Shaw Halistra 


William Matheson 
John MacRailt 
Neil Ferguson 
John MacNabb 
Peter Bain 

Angus MacLean 
John MacLean 
Angus Bain 
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Niel MacNabb 


Donald Martin Junior Geary 

Malcolm & Rory MacLeod (late Finla MacLeod’s sons) 

Niel MacDiarmid Geary 

Malcolm MacKinnon Geary 

Niel MacKinnon Geary 

Donald Martin Senior Geary 

Murdoch MacKinnon Geary 

Alexander Ferguson Geary 

Malcolm MacLeod Geary 

Donald MacKinnon Geary — Dead (widow Mary 
Finlayson) 

Alexander MacPhail Carrier Geary 

Effy MacRault Geary 

Allan MacLeod Post’s son 

Ewen MacAskill Geary 

Donald MacDiarmid Mill Lot 

Alexander MacDiarmid 

Angus MacLeod Park 

Angus MacSwain Junior Park (Removed to Scorr) 

John Bain MacLeod Park 

John Ferguson Park 

Finlay MacSwain Gardener 

Widow MacLean 

William Bain Halistra 

John MacPhee 

Murdoch MacDonald Scorr 

Alexander Campbell 

John MacNabb 


Malcolm MacLean 
John MacLeod also Donald MacLeod (Removed to Island of 


Ascrib) 

John MacKenzie Shoemaker 
Malcolm MacLeod Junior 

Peter MacNabb 

Murdo MacDonald Scorr 

John MacSwain Scorr 


There then follows a National Bank of Scotland entry showing 
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inter alia ‘By cash ordered to be placed at the disposal of the 
Highland Emigration Society (Sept 27th 1852(?)) as my propor- 
tion of expences (sic) attending six families left the estate of 
Waternish for Australia £40:5:—’. 

Another entry in respect of Thos Rankin SSC dated 12th Sep 
1848, referring to Major MacDonald’s son Allan, reads ‘by 
amount of Allan’s Commission advanced by Mr Rankin £460’. 

There also fall to be considered Estate Employees (as opposed 
to tenants). Here we meet John Campbell the Grieve who received 
£10 wages from Whit to Marts 1854. John Scott, Head Shepherd, 
receives £9 wages for this period. Alex Campbell and Norman 
Campbell, both shepherds, receive £7 p.a. Kenneth MacLean and 
Roderick MacPhee are at £6.10/-. Murdoch Campbell, Shepherd 
Achbeg and Niel MacLeod, Bay, Fasach receive £6, as does John 
MacInnes. 

Where the female staff is concerned, we have Christy 
MacDonald at £4 for the half year, with significantly less being 
paid to Catherine Bethune, Dairy maid, to Effie Cameron, Kitchen 
maid, and to Catherine MacKinnon, Black kitchen. Other entries 
in respect of staff include:— 


Donald MacLean 

Kenneth MacSwain (Senior & Junior) 

Donald MacDonald 

Malcolm MacLeod Grieve Trumpan 
Peter Kennedy, Boy Fasach 
Lachlan MacInnes Shepherd 
Alexander MacInnes Carrier Halistra 
Hector MacAskill 


Norman Campbell 
Norman MacSwain 


Kenneth MacSwain Herd 
Hugh MacLean Shepherd 
John MacDiarmid Herd 


We also meet Mary Gillies, Inner Kitchen and Flora MacSwain, 
Outer Kitchen (the latter, unlike some of her contemporaries, 
literate), as also Flora MacDonald. After accounts with various 
people at Stein and Lusta (not yet on the MacDonald Estate), we 
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come to further tenants” entries, new names appear to be those of 
John Lamont, Halistra, John MacDonald, Donald Campbell, John 
Finlayson, Halistra, John MacSween, Miss Mary MacLean, 
Trumpan, Ewen MacLean, Scorr, Malcolm MacLean, Scorr, 
Donald Cameron, Scorr, Malcolm MacLeod (Peter’s son), John 
MacLeod from Uist, Widow Campbell and son Alexander (gone to 
Australia) Norman Martin, Geary, Malcolm MacFarlane, Malcolm 
MacLeod Minister, Widow MacLeod and Sons Donald and 
William, Hector Bethune, Donald MacLeod Ascrib Murdoch 
MacLean, Farquhar MacSwain, Knockbreck, Malcolm Bethune, 
Trumpan, Kenneth MacRault, Lauchlan MacNab. 

There is also a list of ‘Women who secured relief’ which 
contains one new surname, that of Flora Chisholm. Males securing 
relief include Norman Grant, John Munro (?), Widows include 
Finlayson and MacMillan. 

There are lists of people employed ‘at pier’ and ‘At Halistra 
Pier’ and ‘at the Scorr Pier’. Also ‘Those having received relief 
cultivating their crofts from Ist April’ and ‘at the Halistra pier.’ A 
further relief list contains another surname, that of Margaret 
Murchison. Neil MacDiarmid, Geary and Finlay MacSwain are 
employed as grieve at 1/— per day. Also detailed is crop ‘trashed’ 
at Fasach from November 1849 — and list of Banff Meal taken 
from the ‘Peveril of Peel’. 

Major MacDonald has a page of transactions with Messrs 
MacInnes and Morrison in Glasgow from whom he obtained 
smearing materials, Indian meal, kiln plates, waggons, coals etc. 
An entry dated 1847 relates ‘to cash paid to Mr MacInnes for 
smearing material which was wrecked in Harris. MacInnes and 
Morrison are pursuing for the insurance but not yet recovered’. 
Other items listed include 18 Barrels American tar, 3 barrels coal 
tar, | cask molasses, 12 casks green butter. 

There are also sheep statistics of which the following is an 
example:— 

‘Memorandum from Lauchlan MacInnes, Shepherd this day 
being 20 July 1850 from Unish Wedder and ewe lambs 191 
out of this number sent to Island Isay 81 81 
Left in the park of ewe lambs 110 


including 7 wedder lambs 
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Brought out of the island and on the Park 2 
165 
left in the island of wedder lambs 38 
119 
sent to the island 333 
452 
sent also to the island of lamb tups 6 


Another list is of cattle bulled ‘belonging to undernamed people’ 
including ‘MacQueen, Lusta, Piper’. There is also a page devoted 
to ‘Wool purchased from Rev Roderick MacLeod, F.C. Manse, 
Snizort’. The distribution of this wool includes entries such as ‘To 
tailor MacDiarmid’s daughter, Halistra 1 stone black faced wool 
8/6d’. 


MAJOR ALLAN MACDONALD’S YOUNGER SONS 


As will become evident, when, later on, his career is examined, 
Major Allan MacDonald found his eldest son Patrick something of 
a disappointment. Whilst, throughout the Major’s lifespan, Mrs 
MacDonald’s estate of Ardmore was entailed, and would therefore 
devolve upon Patrick, the Major made alternative testamentary 
provisions in respect of his own property of Fasach. In this case the 
succession was originally destined to his two younger sons Allan 
and Donald, and, when Donald predeceased the Major, in favour 
exclusively of Allan. 

This section allows for a few examples of the letters home from 
Allan during the Major’s lifetime. The first of these is as follows:— 


Highland Destitution, Committee Rooms, 10 Hanover Street 
Edinburgh 6th March 1847 


My Dear Father 


I received yours of the 14th February enclosing copy of your 
communications with Lyndale. I am really sorry that I can gather 
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no information by which I see it possible for you to get clear of 
your engagements with him. I called at Rankin’s on Saturday to 
see him regarding it but he was not at home. I called again today 
and, after having explained the matter to him, he said he saw no 
way by which you could get clear of the matter but thought the best 
thing you could do would be to raise an Action of Inhibition 
against Lyndale and thus prevent him from granting any other 
Bonds over the Property, but I suspect much that this would be in 
a manner useless as the Property I fear is already fully burdened, 
but Harry MacDonald must know his circumstances as well, and I 
know of none who could be a better guide to you in these matters 
than he, and I certainly think you should lose no time in consulting 
him about it. As regards the price of the cattle, if the Bank has no 
recourse to legal proceedings within sixty days, I think that your 
communication with Lyndale as to the repurchase of the cattle may 
be quite binding enough, but I think you should lose no time in 
laying the whole circumstances before Harry MacDonald and 
having his advice in the matter. Matthew MacDonald returns from 
England about the middle of next month quite recovered by the 
cold water cure. Mrs Burt is recovering but slowly and Mrs Rankin 
is in daily attendance on her which Mr Rankin says prevents him 
from having Donald and I with him to dinner. I heard from Patrick 
the other day. He has purchased a breeding mare from Allan... 
And is looking out for a second handed cart. For the mare he has 
paid £18 which I do not think is at all out of the way particularly as 
she is in foal. Mr Skene wrote you by last post regarding what you 
intend to do for the employment of your People. I will give a hint 
of the reply which might perhaps suit it by first post as my time at 
present is but short. With love to Mama, Believe me my Dear 
Father, your affect son. 


Allan MacDonald. 


A further letter from the same premises in Edinburgh bears the 
date 27th September 1848:— 


My Dear Mother, 
On returning here last night I received your letter which appears to 
have arrived on Monday last, at which time I would have been 
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enjoying myself on the banks of Loch Awe at Mr MacAlister’s 
where Mal MacInnes and I remained three nights. Papa (who I 
hope arrived home comfortably) would of course have told you 
that I accompanied him to Oban, and would fain have gone further 
if other matters would have allowed me, but I expect to be home 
soon as I must be at any rate quitting this establishment. I had a 
letter today from the Horse Guards directing me to join at Chatham 
on or before the 31st day of October and report myself to the 
Officer Commanding, after which I will endeavour to get leave to 
enable me to go home. I had another letter from (I suppose Lord) 
Paget offering to procure me an exchange into some of the 
Regiments at home or at the Cape if I should feel inclined. He 
signs himself W. Paget, 26 Great Percy Street, Pentonville, 
London and I intend to see Matthew MacDonald regarding it 
tomorrow. You may mention to Papa that the smearing materials 
will be sent tomorrow by the ‘Mary Jane’ although on his travels 
Mal MacInnes was afraid that he could not accomplish this by the 
time of her starting. I am very anxious to hear of Patrick’s arrange- 
ments regarding the farm. I hope he may have succeeded in getting 
it off his hands as he is now heartily tired of it at which I am not 
surprised. Let Papa be sure and write Matthew MacDonald and Mr 
Rankin for their kindness and attention to my interest. I dine with 
Mr Rankin tomorrow. I will write Papa communicating anything 
new that may be suggested to me by my friends in regard to my 
exchange. With love to you all Iam My Dear Mother in haste your 
affect. Son Allan MacDonald. 


A later letter from Allan, clearly relates to his new career in the 
military:— 


London — Saturday night or indeed Sunday morning 1849 
(postmark May 29 1849 
handstamped Dunvegan on 2nd June) 


My Dear Father 

The train is just in and before I fall asleep must intimate my arrival 
here. I did not think it necessary to write you from Glasgow as the 
letter sent you by Miss Catherine would have shown you what my 
movements required to be. I had besides very little time in 
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Glasgow, having called upon my different friends there. The 
evening I arrived there was waiting me another letter from Colonel 
Weare requesting me ‘not to lose a moment in joining The Depot 
as the Convict Guard were daily expected to be prepared’ thus 
showing that it has been put off and that the day of sailing is not yet 
fixed. I shall however write you the particulars when I arrive at 
Chatham. The weather here is beautiful and vegetation very far 
advanced. We had rather a boisterous passage by the steamer to 
Glasgow. Mr Roderick MacLeod, the Rev Mr Reid and Mr 
MacRae the Schoolmaster from Sleat were fellow passengers, and 
on their way to the General Assembly. Donald would have told 
you of how wicked the little grey mare got on our way to Portree 
and of the other being lame. I shall be anxious to hear how he got 
back next day. I shall write you again from Chatham. I intend 
seeing Sir John before I leave here. With my sincere love to you 
all, Believe me in haste. Your very affect son Allan MacDonald. 


After receiving this letter, Allan took off for his spell of duty in 
Van Diemen’s Land which extended from 1849 — 1856. During his 
stay there, he received a long letter from his brother Donald, 
excerpts from which now follow:— 


EXCERPTS FROM LETTER BY DONALD MACDONALD 
(WATERNISH 15/12/1852) TO HIS BROTHER ALLAN IN 
VAN DIEMEN’S LAND 


I long much for the time when I hope we shall again be spared to 
meet and pursue our favourite sports together, such as the otter 
etc., etc., I shot a very large one a few days ago along the rocks of 
Borrofreuch. The dogs had a very sharp battle with him before 
turning him out. I was at no great distance from the fellow when I 
gave him the first shot which turned him up — but very soon made 
his legs again. When I discharged the second barrel lodging all the 
contents into his side which stopped his progress — But still leaving 
a little animation which ended with a short contest with the dogs. 
I am pretty well stocked with dogs at present having 10 terriers, 
2 pointers and a Newfoundland, the latter I only got when last in 
Glasgow which I think will turn out well. She is only about four- 
teen months old and had been quite useless when I got her, but now 
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takes the water and, when shooting rabbits in the island, goes for 
them whenever they are shot. I was over a few days ago and 
bagged twenty-two in a very short time — but I suspect the eagles 
are feasting upon them, as | saw two very large ones and, having 
the dogs with me, I could not get a shot. I have a very good rifle 
which I purchased in Glasgow — cost me £7 second hand, the orig- 
inal cost was £15. It is a very well finished gun and shoots well. 
What has become of Spirack? You have not made mention of her 
in any of your last letters therefore I take it for granted you have 
given her to some fair one. If we are spared to meet, I think I will 
be able to give you one or two nice ones. All the old stock are 
gone, with the exception of Fanny’s pup which you will remember 
was quite a young thing at the time when her dam was killed by the 
otter in the island. 


Since I wrote you last I captured two roe at Ardmore which 
afforded me a good deal of sport. They had been seen a few days 
previous making their way down in the direction of Unish. I went 
in pursuit, but could not fall in with them — from which I concluded 
they had gone back again until there was a (message) to say that 
they had found their way to Ardmore — when there were immedi- 
ately sentries ordered out for the night to obstruct their passage 
which was effectually done. I started the following morning taking 
with me two guns, dogs etc., etc., and, as I went along, got lots of 
recruits. On my arrival at the Old Church of Trumpan, I could see 
them in the distance N. West (?) from the Church on the hill where 
the skarts frequent. I got the people all collected to the flat below 
and arranged them at equal distances across the flat, then sent a 
person to endeavour to drive them within the enclosure at Ardmore 
which was accomplished. I then sent for a boat as I wished if 
possible to drive them into the sea. As the boat came, I brought the 
people forward to the wall which was pretty well lined and gave 
one of the guns to our manager who is from Dumfries-shire, 
placing him at the gate. I took my post at the West end as I had 
observed they had gone in at that place. After getting all in readi- 
ness, I sent a person in chase with the dogs, when the roe very soon 
made their appearance bounding down the hill until they came 
within twenty yards of my post. You may fancy I could scarcely 
refrain from firing, but, being anxious to have them taken alive, I 
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shouted and shouted again when they changed their course and ran 
in the direction of the gate. One of them came within six yards of 
McCrone the shepherd who I had directed to fire if he thought they 
were to break through the ranks, and he thinking this let bang but, 
being a novice in that line luckily did not draw blood. The roe 
immediately made for the sea and the boat, being in readiness, 
went in pursuit. I had sent Walter the Miller into the boat with a 
rope to cast over the animal’s head if required which he accom- 
plished very smartly but somehow or other let go the other end of 
the rope, and, as the boat was making a good deal of headway, they 
passed the roe when Walter ran down to the stern of the boat 
jumped out and both were struggling in the water for a short time 
until they tacked and both were hauled up in safety. The dogs kept 
in chase of the other and drove him out at the point South of the 
house — but the boat overtook him halfway across the bay to 
Trumpan. They were both bucks. I intended sending them over to 
the island (Isay) but was advised not as they would be likely to 
swim out of it. 

When in Glasgow I got two pair of hares but one pair died by 
the strain coming on. The other pair were sent to the island but 
have not been seen since. I have been promised a few pairs by 
several parties therefore I hope I will succeed in getting a form. 
Grouse have been more numerous this season than they have been 
for a long time. I have been doing away with a good many crows 
by dosing them with strichnine. So I hope when you come the 
moors shall be pretty well stocked with grouse. 


You would no doubt have been surprised to have received 
Patrick’s letter from Melbourne. We received accounts from him 
on arrival but nothing for sometime back which made us feel 
rather anxious about him until last week there was a letter from 
John MacLeod’s brother who mentioned his having met Patrick at 
the diggings so that we feel pretty easy about him now. As to the 
Skye diggings, the expert was too good to be true. There was a sort 
of metal got in small quantities similar to that in slates, but no gold 
tho’ very much required. 


We are adding to the sheep stock annually, though still we have 
about one hundred milk cows which are kept at Unish. If the place 
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were all under sheep, I have no doubt but it would clear £3000 a 
year if prices continued at their present standard. I have been down 
in East Lothian visiting some farmers whose acquaintance I hope 
may be of service in the way of purchasing our cattle. This year we 
sent about a score to Dudgeon who Donald Shaw was in the habit 
of visiting and they pleased so well that we could have sold a 
hundred of the same description of cattle, could we spare them. 
Donald Shaw is Ground Officer now. Donald Campbell lives now 
at Lusta where he has taken lands. 


MacLeod of MacLeod is still in London and has not yet got a 
settlement from his creditors for which reason he gets no promo- 
tion in his present situation. There is a talk now that he is to get a 
settlement and likely to get some very good government appoint- 
ment. We had one Lord Hill at Dunvegan last year who has taken 
three years lease of the Castle. His lady and family were there for 
two months and were quite pleased with the country. They had a 
small steamer as yacht which they left behind until their return 
next year. 


Yours affectionate brother D. MacDonald. 


In the following year, which saw Donald’s journey, with his 
father, to Edinburgh to dismiss Mr Rankin, Allan’s only extant 
letter from Australia was written. The text reads thus:— 


LETTER FROM LIEUTENANT ALLAN MACDONALD, 
99TH REGT. TO MRS MAJOR NICOLSON 
MACDONALD 
Victoria 
Melbourne 
Ist October 1853 


My Dear Mother 

You will be astonished to hear from me in the Colony of Victoria 
I have arrived here a few days ago, with the Head Trustees of 

our Regiment — which was called over to assist the Colonial 

Government in enforcing the licence fee, which the ‘Diggers’ 
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refused to pay. Everything since our arrival is going on smoothly, 
and all is quiet — and if things continue so we expect to return to 
Van Diemen’s Land in two or three months. 

I have already seen no end of my countrymen, Patrick, Ranald 
and the Vallays (MacDonalds) I saw the evening I arrived. The 
Mogstads I have since seen, also Charles and Colin MacKinnon, 
Kilbride — all are well, and appear flourishing. Patrick has realised 
about £300 at the diggings, but I think he spends too much of his 
time in town. If I can judge from the gold arriving at the Treasury 
weekly, besides the amount brought in by private individuals, they 
pay well at present. Ranald is very kind to him (Patrick), and on his 
going to the diggings chose two men for him to go with, but after 
Patrick had made about £200 he left them as one of the men and he 
did not pull together. They returned soon after with £900 each, 
which would have been his share had he remained with them a 
little longer. It is no doubt hard work, but Patrick himself says not, 
and it does not appear to have reduced him at all. On the contrary 
he is stout and looking well, if he was only to shave a little oftener 
which I had to speak to him about. He excuses himself by not 
having yet quite got over his habits in the Bush where all grow the 
mustach and beard nature allows them. I can’t say that by living in 
town he is at any expense, as to meet it he has bought a dray and 
horses which he has let out at the rate of £6 a week which origi- 
nally cost him £200, so he gets good interest for his money and 
lives upon it. 

Lauchlan MacKinnon who lives here (and is married) I have not 
seen. He told his brothers Charles and Colin that, when he was in 
Van Diemen’s Land, I did not call on him, but that he would be 
very glad to see me if I did so now. I told them that, when their 
brother was in Van Diemen’s Land, before I should know where to 
call on him, I would require to advertise for a person of his name 
and description, and perhaps then have a difficulty in finding him 
out — besides that it was usual, when a gentleman wished to make 
the acquaintance of a Regiment or see any member of that 
Regiment, he first called and left his card with his address as to 
where he was to be found. They agreed with me and, with that 
explanation, if he calls good and well. If not, it will not distress me 
much. They both called on me and seemed very glad to see me. 
Colin visits me frequently since, but Charles had to leave, having 
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gone up to his station. Lauchlan I know nothing of — but John I 
know to be no gentleman. In my letter to Donald I intend referring 
to his conduct. 

Patrick says with me you never write. 

Remember me to all my Stein and other friends and believe me 
My Dear Mother. 


Your affectionate son. 
A MacDonald 


The foregoing letter was written just before the 2 bereavements 
(Donald’s death in 1854 and Major Allan’s death in 1855) which 
were to bring Allan into the outright ownership of Fasach. Mr 
MacKintosh the new lawyer in Edinburgh wrote to him reporting 
on his inheritance. The essence of this letter is contained in the 
account of Patrick’s life which follows — for the good Mr 
MacKintosh wrote to both brothers regarding their legal position 
as a result of the Major’s death. 

The following year 1856 saw Allan’s return from Australia and 
his promotion to Captain. He rejoined the 99th Regiment in 
Garrison duty at Cork in Ireland. His final remaining letter to his 
mother is sent from Cork on 9th February 1857:— 


My Dear Mother, 

By letters I had from Campbell I was glad to find that you were 
enjoying good health. He gives terrible accounts of the weather, 
and states that when he wrote there was such a gale that it threat- 
ened to carry away some of the stacks. I hope it did no harm with 
you at Ardmore. Tell Patrick to write me, and give me all the news. 
I had a letter from Mrs MacDonald Aberdeen the other day. She is 
very anxious that I should meet a brother of Miss Groat’s who is in 
the 95th Regiment. He is at present stationed at a place called 
Fermoy. I shall probably see him in two or three weeks, as two 
other Captains and myself with 200 men are to be sent there, to be 
quartered for some time. Since my promotion I have compara- 
tively little to do, and amuse myself shooting, and hunting. On my 
giving over the Adjutancy, the Colonel wrote me an extremely 
kind note thanking me for the assistance I had afforded him, and 
had a Regimental Order published and read to the Regiment of the 
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very efficient manner in which I had discharged my duty whilst 
Adjutant of the Regiment. This you can fancy was very gratifying 
to me. The Winter is passing away rapidly, and I look forward to 
seeing you again in a few months, and with kind regards to Patrick, 
Believe me My Dear Mother your affect. Son Allan MacDonald. 


By the close of 1857 Captain Allan had withdrawn from service, 
and returned to Skye to fulfil his new destiny as Laird of 
Waternish. 


THE BLACK SHEEP 


In 1819 Flora Nicolson, Heiress to Ardmore, married Major Allan 
MacDonald of the 55th Regiment. 

The property of Ardmore was subject to an entail. This meant 
that the property would devolve upon the eldest son of Flora’s 
marriage Patrick MacDonald, so called in honour of his maternal 
grandfather Patrick Nicolson of Ardmore. In due course Major 
Allan MacDonald acquired the neighbouring property of Fasach 
which had of course a separate title. After his sons grew up, the 
Major decided to leave Fasach to Patrick 's surviving brother Allan 
MacDonald, at that time a subaltern serving in Tasmania with the 
99th Regiment. Subsequently Patrick consented to the termination 
of the entail, so that in due course Captain Allan MacDonald 
became the outright proprietor of both Ardmore and Fasach. To 
understand quite why this happened, it is necessary to look at such 
evidence as exists regarding Patrick’s troubled affairs. 

Our first glimpse of Patrick is contained in a letter from 
Catherine MacAlister sent from Strathaird in April 1830. In it she 
reminisces regarding her recent visit to Waternish where she had 
met the new Schoolmaster engaged for Patrick whom she trusts 
‘feels himself ere now happy and comfortable in his new abode’. 
She has clearly been discussing Patrick with ‘Granny’ MacKinnon 
at Corrie who was ‘most particular in her enquiries regarding you 
all and much pleased to hear of the boys, but seems quite afraid 
Patrick will be too hard wrought’. The old lady at Corry was 
presumably sister-in-law to Patrick’s paternal grandmother who 
had been born Jean MacKinnon daughter of Lachlan MacKinnon, 
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and would thus be close enough to Patrick's parents, as the 
Major s aunt, to know what stresses might then exist in the family. 

Our next encounter with Patrick is when his father Major Allan 
casts out with Donald MacDonald of Skeabost as to a mutual 
boundary. Difficulty arises concerning the decreet-arbitral because 
the oversman (the Major's cousin Alexander MacKinnon of 
Corry) was during his 'perambulation... Attended by the 
detender’s son, acting on behalf of his father’. Donald MacDonald 
reclaimed to the First Division against an interlocutor of Lord 
Cunninghame in favour of the Major whose relevant note reads:— 
'All that is established... Is that the oversman traversed the 
ground... When the pursuer (Donald MacDonald) was not present; 
and in company with a youth of twenty years of agc, the son of the 
defender, who went as a companion with the oversman on his 
walk’. Patrick's evidence in this case was taken in Edinburgh 
during the traumatic week of the General Assembly of 1843 when 
it was sometimes difficult to obtain access to Counsel. The busi- 
ness account from Mr M.N. MacDonald WS bears entry dated 8th 
December 1843:— ‘attendance in Inner House today when the 
Court refused Skeabost’s Reclaiming note and found him liable in 
expenses’. 


Two years later we find Patrick involved in a litigation of his 
own concerning the unfortunate purchase of a lame mare. The 
Major’s Edinburgh agent writes regarding the proposed action 
against Donald Campbell younger of Sonachan ‘I caused Marshall 
at Port Sonachan and the smith at Kilchrenan, be precognosced as 
witnesses. Both declare that she was perfectly souna, that they 
never observed the least symptom of unsoundness or vice — 
Marshall says he saw your son ride off upon the mare, and that she 
was then in perfect order. P. MacDougall says he saw no lameness 
or vice about her, and that your son was most anxious to buy her. 
Mr MacAlister states he considered her unsound, as far as he could 
judge, and that her legs swelled after hard riding. His evidence 
however is not nearly so important as that of Marshall and the 
smith, and I feel satisfied we would lose the case if we were to go 
on with it. I deeply regret that your son was drawn into this 
bargain’. Despite the terms of this letter, the MacDonalds do not 
seem to have been immediately dissuaded from their action, 
because, on 16th January 1846 a deposition is taken from Donald 
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Campbell younger of Sonachan who states inter alia ‘I bought the 
mare in dispute from Mr Inglis, Horse dealer in Edinburgh about 
two years before I sold her to the defender. She was then six years 
old... The mare was delivered to the defender on 27th July 1844... 
At and prior to my delivering the mare to the defender I had 
observed nothing to indicate that her knees were broken... All her 
legs were in my opinion sound — None of them had ever been fired 
by me and I saw no appearance of their ever having been fired. 
While she was in my possession I twice observed that she was hurt 
by over-reaching that is by her hind feet striking her forefeet when 
she was galloping in heavy ground, and the effect of which was to 
lame her for a day or so until the skin was healed. ..I have on other 
occasions, and I think three times, seen her legs swelled but not so 
as to make her lame... The swelling of her legs was temporary and 
arose from no disease but from want of exercise’. On the basis of 
this evidence the MacDonalds must have capitulated because a 
letter from Mr Rankin their Edinburgh agent dated 9th February 
1846 reads ‘I received a few days ago the Bank order for £70 from 
Portree, and immediately settled with Mr MacKenzie the prin- 
cipal, interest and expenses due by Mr Patrick to young 
Sonachan’. 

Our next misadventure with Patrick occurs in 1850. In this year 
Mr Rankin writes to the Major on 22nd April:— ‘I received by your 
son Mr Patrick a few days ago Mrs MacDonald’s letter, relative to 
the farm of Craigannet, and immediately communicated with the 
proprietor Captain Forrester and his law agents in Stirling... I am 
much grieved (?) that I was not consulted before the farm was 
taken. It appears that your son had no funds to stock it, except the 
proceeds of a cash account in the National Bank at Portree, which 
has been all drawn out — this adding £500 to the severe losses 
which you have already sustained. In my opinion your son never 
had the smallest chance of doing any good in the farm, and accord- 
ingly I am not the least surprised at the disastrous result which has 
ensued. Unfortunately Captain Forrester has all along been under 
the impression that you were a very wealthy man, and that on your 
death Mr Patrick would succeed to Ardmore, which he had been 
told was worth £600 a year... Your son thinks you will make more 
by keeping the lands and putting stock upon them until Martinmas. 
He is very sorry for your position and his own. He has lost 3 years 
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to no purpose, besides the £500. He is anxious to relieve you so far 
as he can of this debt: by giving such security as he can give upon 
Ardmore... I think it would relieve your position a good deal if 
Ardmore were disentailed under the late act of parliament... I have 
directed (?) Mr Patrick to go to Stirling, and with the assistance of 
Mr Ord, to endeavour to make a final arrangement with Captain 
Forrester. Mr Patrick will remain at Blair Drummond until I 
receive your answer’. 

After his financial debacle, Patrick betook himself to the gold 
field in Australia, presumably in a bid to restore his fortunes. It so 
happened that his brother Allan was serving with the army in the 
penal colonies at that time, and that a military presence was even- 
tually required at the gold fields. Recapitulating regarding Patrick, 
Major MacDonald and his lady duly received a letter from their 
younger son Allan reporting from ‘down-under’ — ‘Melbourne Ist 
October 1853. 


You will be astonished to hear from me in the Colony of 
Victoria. [ arrived here a few days ago with the Head of 
Trustees of our Regiment — which was called over to assist the 
Colonial Government in enforcing the licence fee which the 
Diggers refused to pay... I have already seen no end of my 
countrymen, Patrick, Ranald, and the Vallays I saw the 
evening I arrived... all are well and appear flourishing, Patrick 
has realised about £300 at the diggings, but I think he spends 
too much of his time in town... Ranald is very kind to him, 
and on his going to the diggings chose two men for him to go 
with, but after Patrick had made about £200 he left them as 
one of the men and he did not pull together. They returned 
soon after with £900 each, which would have been his share 
had he remained with them a little longer. It is no doubt hard 
work, but Patrick himself says not, and it does not appear to 
have reduced him at all. On the contrary he is stout and 
looking well, if he was only to shave a little oftener which I 
had to speak to him about. He excuses himself by not having 
yet quite got over his habits in the Bush where all grow the 
mustach and beard nature allows them. I can’t say that by 
living in town he is at any expense, as to meet it he has bought 
a dray and horses which he has let out at the rate of £6 a week 
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which originally cost him £200, so he gets good interest for his 
money and lives upon it’. 


Whilst the brothers were still in Australia, Major Allan 
MacDonald died. His new law agent Lachlan MacKintosh wrote 
from Edinburgh to Allan at Hobart Town on 28th May 1855 
reporting as follows:— 


‘A great change and blank has occurred at Fasach since | 
formerly addressed you. Your excellent brother Donald (the 
third brother) died before I received your answer. Now your 
worthy father is also dead. He died on Sunday the 20th 
current. He sent for me when seized with his last illness, to put 
his affairs in order, and to make sure his succession would be 
safe, as well as less important objects. I staid ten days with 
him, or so; and it was a source of some ease and comfort to 
him, and right glad I am that I saw him and was the means of 
easing his mind, and I believe his bodily ailments. When I 
came away I left him in charge of Dr Ferguson, Dunvegan, 
under a specific engagement that he was to attend, day and 
night, till some change took place — for which I had to deposit 
£25 for him, to which the Doctor substantially adhered. The 
illness was first paralysis partially, and wholly finally. When I 
was in 1853 at Waternish, I made the Disposition by your 
father of which the enclosed is a copy. It secures to you now 
all your father’s lands and moveables, subject to payment of 
his debts, and to the free moveable funds being divisible 
equally between your Mama, yourself and Mr Patrick, less as 
regards Patrick the debt he owed your father...’ 


On 2nd January of the following year, Mr Lachlan MacKintosh 
writes to Mrs Flora MacDonald in Skye to the effect that he has 
just heard from ‘Allan, dated Hobart 20th September... He does 
not say a word of coming home... He is aware of Mr Patrick 
having left Australia for home’. Mr MacKintosh suggests that Mrs 
MacDonald should take up a suggestion from Kingsburgh and 
Lyndale that the two estates (Fasach and Ardmore) should be 
advertised to let to one tenant, and that she for her part should 
leave Skye and ‘As you have always been near the sea, a 
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respectable and comfortable place can easily be secured for you 
either at Rothesay, Largs, Dunoon or Portobello’. By 16th July 
1856 both brothers are safely back in Scotland, and Mr 
MacKintosh is able to write to Allan regarding his mother’s 
apparent decision to move to Ardmore, and as to Patrick’s having 
been seen at Inverness Wool Fair. In January 1857 Patrick is 
staying in Skye with his mother whereas Allan, who has received 
his Captaincy, is in transit to rejoin his regiment, this time 


_ stationed at Cork. 


On 11th November 1857 we find Lachlan MacKintosh writing 
to Allan MacDonald at home in Skye. Positive steps are being 
taken to disentail Ardmore this because the original entail as 
prepared in 1819 was evidently deemed to be technically at fault 
and unsound. These steps require the consent of the three next 
heirs called in the Deed of Entail, namely the two brothers and, 
much more remotely, General MacInnes. Mr MacKintosh is able 
to include a brief commentary on current affairs:— ‘I cannot 
describe to you the state we are in here in regards to the banks — 
there is a perfect panic. The Western Bank has suspended — and so 
has the City — and there is less or more of a rush on all the banks. 
Telegram this afternoon — Lucknow relieved — General Neill killed 
— Delhi in our hands...’ The following month Mr MacKintosh sent 
to Skye for signature by the brothers the deed of consent to 
Disentail Ardmore. In March of 1858 the deed itself was sent to 
Skye for execution by ‘Mama’. 

After the disentail formalities were duly carried through, Mr 
MacKintosh feels free to write to Captain Allan regarding Patrick. 
In a letter dated 10th April 1858, we read:— ‘I am sorry to read of 
Mr Patrick’s unfortunate position. Could you not bring him into 
contact with the Balranald young ladies, for he is so susceptible 
that if they paid him attention he would be at once caught? At the 
same time, my decided impression is that he is altogether unfit for 
the transaction of business in a Country like this where every move 
is (a) matter of skilled tactics. In 1856 I made every effort to let the 
whole of your mother’s property because I felt that Patrick would 
bring himself and his mother into trouble and difficulty from his 
want of skill and steadiness combined...’ Mr MacKintosh 
suggests that Patrick should be encouraged to go back to Australia 
and that his mother should meet her obligations to him by settling 
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on him at her death an annuity from the estate. Unfortunately for 
Mr MacKintosh this good advice is overtaken by ‘the Officer to 
whom the application (for disentail) has been submitted’ 
suggesting ‘a new instrument of disentail.” Mr MacKintosh has 
accordingly prepared fresh deeds which are forwarded to Skye on 
26th May 1858 with the injunction to Captain Allan ‘Be sure not 
to lose a post in returning the deeds and Petition, only attended to. 
I would recommend you sending for MacKenzie (the Notary at 
Portree) at once to see the whole done correctly and act as Notary’. 

Five days later Mr MacKintosh, who is obviously concerned, 
writes again. His concern is to obtain “Your and Mr Patrick’s 
approval of the Deed,’ that is a fresh and correct entail to be 
executed by their mother. Mr MacKintosh who is clearly worried 
says ‘I write Patrick also that there may be no misunderstanding 
between yourselves, and worse that I dictate anything to any one of 
three, or consult the individual interest of any. Patrick hinted to me 
that my position is anomalous but I replied confidently that I see 
no anomaly if you are agreed among yourselves and if I only act as 
the family agent, and 1 am doing nothing withal but what I can 
readily justify on principle, and carrying out the object of the 
marriage contract of your parents. He wished to have your mother 
bound as well as the substitutes of entail, and stated that he agreed 
to the disentail and loan on this understanding. I answered that the 
deed of entail was entirely defective and that your mother was not 
bound to tie her own hands, but that this is a matter between your- 
selves, and that I am bound to act as you resolve among your- 
selves...’ 

Within the month, Mr MacKintosh was able to write more 
cheerfully ‘the lands are disentailed by interlocutor of date the 
19th June 1858... The lands will then be in your Mama’s person in 
fee simple, and will so pass to her eldest son and his heirs and cred- 
itors, unless she executes a new entail or a Trust Settlement... I 
wish you would consult with her on this subject, and let me have 
her views and instructions’. Mr MacKintosh wrote again on 24th 
July 1858 ‘Patrick has been here and I have explained everything 
to him and sent himself to the accountant to show the result of not 
charging him with the advances for him by his father. This 
makes... his mother on the stock of Ardmore his debtor to the 
amount of £475’. 
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In October 1858, there is further correspondence regarding 
Patrick. Mr MacKintosh regrets what he hears of Patrick ‘On his 
own account and especially of his aged and worthy mother’. A 
draft letter from Captain Allan to Mr MacKintosh reads thus:— 
‘Enclosed I send you my mother’s letter with regard to the Deed of 
Settlement which shows you her mind on the subject and which 
will enable you to arrange matters so that if Patrick will persist (?) 
in such a course of conduct then that he will only have himself to 
blame. John MacKinnon, Australia has done much to prevent 
Patrick from acting as he ought to have done. He has suggested to 
him that he ought to be independent of my mother and I, and hence 
to some (?) legal adviser to assist him, and got Patrick to write to a 
Mr Anthony MacRae for his advice. I hope you will therefore get 
this matter in such a train as to prevent any trouble hereafter’. As 
to Mrs MacDonald’s wishes, these read in part as follows:— 
‘Owing to the conduct of my elder son Patrick, I wish you would 
frame a Deed of Settlement conveying my means to my second 
son Allan as I would wish this deed to include my other effects 
which I am anxious should be equally divided, it appears advisable 
that three gentlemen be appointed as trustees to see that the terms 
of the deed are properly carried out, always bearing in mind that if 
my elder son Patrick marries without my consent or that of the 
gentlemen appointed as trustees, he shall be entirely excluded 
from sharing in any part of my means or property — while on the 
other hand if he marries with my consent or that of the trustees, he 
shall be entitled to the full benefit of my property as set forth in the 
entail.’ The inference from all that is written here is that Patrick, 
whilst staying at Ardmore with his mother, was conducting an 
affair locally of which she did not approve. 

At the beginning of 1859, Mrs Nicolson MacDonald seems to 
have been unwell, and Mr Lachlan MacKintosh writes to Captain 
Allan regarding the consequences should she die intestate. He 
refers to the recent disentail and subsequent re entail and is ‘much 
inclined to think that Patrick has a strong case to maintain the last 
entail as a matter of contract between your mother him and you: 
and it can admit of little doubt that he would agitate that question 
if the entail be interfered with’. By the end of January the lady is 
somewhat better and Mr MacKintosh recommends that the 
Captain “Should remove her to Fasach. Ardmore is a cold and 
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cheerless place at present; and besides Fasach with its cheerful and 
grand prospects from the windows, and its sheltered garden, is the 
place for her — where, withal, she would have your kindly talk and 
society’. The problem of Patrick’s continuing interest in Ardmore 
exercises Mr MacKintosh who believes him ‘of not a long lived 
temperament or habits’. He therefore recommends ‘that your 
mother execute a disentail (again!) of Ardmore: and then execute a 
disposition thereof in your favour: and burdening the 
conveyance... With a sum in favour of Patrick’. Mr MacKintosh 
writes that the Captain would ‘have to buy Patrick’s stock on 
Ardmore, if he is to leave the country, which, I presume, he means 
to do and ought if he persist in his present intentions of marriage’. 

On 5th March Mr Lachlan is writing again — He very much 
regrets ‘to hear of Patrick’s conduct, altho’ my belief is that he is 
some degrees beneath the point of mental sanity, and I dread 
hearing worse of him yet... But after some study of his mental 
condition, I pity his poor mother — so troubled otherwise’. One 
week subsequently, the legal advice tendered the Captain is that 
‘the judicious course would be to give Patrick a sum to take him 
away, and settle a small and fair life annuity on him for the future’. 

Patrick obviously was similarly minded to Mr MacKintosh for 
he seems to have set off immediately overseas. On 21st May we 
learn that ‘he and the lady have been the tour of Canada and home 
by New York and Liverpool, and arrived here (Edinburgh) late last 
night — and been all the while going about as man and wife, and are 
so here’. Not surprisingly their funds are run out, but less romanti- 
cally ‘the lady is ready to grant (Patrick) an acquittance for a small 
consideration. But, after his correspondence and cohabitation with 
this girl, the proposition is a difficult one. I have refused to inter- 
fere in it. Money, I presume, I will require to give him to take both 
away — him home, and her, somewhere. Say as to this — and ask 
Mama’. Mr MacKintosh tells Patrick ‘that he ought now to stick to 
the girl, because, even should she quit just now, he can never 
marry another safely so long as she lives; and that he should go to 
one of the colonies, as he can never be comfortable or at ease in 
Skye’. Mr MacKintosh thinks Patrick ‘would emigrate if funds 
were furnished to him... You might advance a reasonable sun to 
set him agoing in Canada or Australia — the former is the better 
field, especially as Patrick is in debt in Australia’. 
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On 11th June Mr MacKintosh writes that he has had a call from 
Mr Ord and Patrick. The latter is ‘deficient in moral and marital 
power, and that his mother will be only acting the part of a wise 
and Christian parent, by fixing his succession through her by an 
annuity not disposable by him, or attachable by his creditors’. 
Patrick has ‘Cool plans for getting quit of the woman who has 
gone round half the World with him — but all as useless as they are 
heartless if the woman be with child to him’. A month later Patrick 
has betaken himself to Skye because he is seeking to realise his 
interest in the stock at Ardmore. Mr MacKintosh cannot resist 
adherence to ‘the views I have already expressed... He has no 
perseverance — no force of mind. I see nothing safe for him but 
annuity... Giving money to his lady is just throwing away so much 
— because she cannot gift or renounce marital rights, if acquired, 
and it is very plain they are so’. 

By November 1859 affairs have further advanced. Mr 
MacKintosh has ‘no doubt at all that Patrick is wooed and married 
and all, and that fruit will soon be seen. In my opinion, he is not fit 
for better. His mind and heart soar no higher — have no higher 
powers. £2,000 are an ample fortune for him. I send you herewith 
the Deed your mother should instantly execute’. Somewhat 
surprisingly the control of the capital sum is now to be entrusted to 
Mr MacKintosh’s former client and the annuity is no longer envis- 
aged. On 20th December Mrs Nicolson MacDonald disponed 
subject to her personal liferent both the Trumpans (Trumpanmore 
and Trumpanbeg) as also Unish to her younger surviving son, and 
simultaneously revoked her second entail of November 1858. 
Patrick was adrift with £2,000, dispossessed by his own wayward- 
ness compounded no doubt by the antipathy which he had engen- 
dered in those immediately surrounding him. That Mr MacKintosh 
at least was unforgiving is evidenced by his next letter to 
Waternish on 27th February 1860 in which he reports that he has 
had several calls from Mr Patrick for the last four days. ‘He seems 
bent on some speculation with the money, and said he would be off 
with the transaction, unless the money was paid within ten days’. 
Two days later Mr MacKintosh reports on having seen Patrick and 
Mr Ord in attendance at the sale of Skeabost and Lusta and Stein 
on the previous day. Mr MacKintosh conjectures that Patrick’s 
anxiety regarding the £2,000 was somewhat connected with the 
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sale of Lusta and Stein ‘and, if I find so, I shall not pledge my 
credit to get his money — indeed, it is folly to give him the 
command of money, for I am sure he will soon be relieved thereof 
and become a burden on his family’. Despite this gloomy prog- 
nostication, Mr MacKintosh concluded the £2,000 transaction 
with Patrick as at the Whitsunday term. 

The following year Mr John MacRae ceased to be tenant of 
Unish, and was succeeded in the tenancy by Captain Allan 
MacDonald. This transaction clearly surprised Patrick, who was in 
Skye at the close of May 1861, and who called on Mr Donald 
MacKenzie, Solicitor in Portree, local agent, to check out as to the 
true position concerning this tenancy. 

In the latter half of 1862 there are a series of letters from Patrick 
to his brother. These are self explanatory and excerpts from them 
read as follows:— 


FIRST LETTER FROM 8 HILL SQUARE, EDINBURGH 
2ND JULY ’62 


I was very much disappointed at not seeing you on your return 
from London... I saw an advertisement in the North British 
Advertiser... for a partner to join in a sheep farm of 4000 acres in 
Ireland... The gentleman who advertised was a Scotchman of the 
name of Grant from Tain, and that he had resided in the County of 
Sligo for a long time, and had got a long lease of that farm... And 
that there was a lake, on which there was abundance of salmon... 
The capital required would be from £800 to £1000 and that it was 
excellent grazing... I would never think of entering into such a 
speculation without being fully satisfied that it was a good invest- 
ment... I would much prefer getting one of the farms that is to be 
let next year on the MacLeod Estate but I am so annoyed about the 
law plea. I fear Lord Ardmillan will not give his decision this 
session for they are so dilatory and the Court rises in about three 
weeks... until November. 


SECOND LETTER FROM 8 HILL SQUARE 18TH JULY '62 


_.. In the event of your advancing me £500 to enable me to join the 
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party in the farm in Ireland I would give you a Bond over the stock 
for that amount until I got myself clear of the Leith concern... I am 
most anxious to enter on this farm... I could have my money 
invested there in such a way that it would not be touched by 
anyone whatever way my case in the Court of Session may ulti- 
mately turn. 


THIRD LETTER FROM 8 HILL SQUARE 26TH JULY ’62 


Keep your mind quite easy with regard to that Demon of a woman 
as | am determined never to acknowledge or countenance her... | 
have lodged a reclaiming note by the advice of my Counsel and the 
case will be brought before the Inner House... in November... 
there is every prospect of Lord Ardmillan’s decision being 
reversed... I feel perfectly horrified to think that I should be the 
husband of such a vile wretch of a woman, as she is. With regard 
to the Leith concern, I am afraid I will have more difficulty in 
getting out of it than I anticipate(d). 


FOURTH LETTER FROM 19 KEIR STREET, 
EDINBURGH 11TH SEPBEMBER ’62 


The Ords have left Hill Square. The girls are at present at 
Portobello with their brothers, but are going to the Convent next 
week... I fear... that the Arthurs are likely to trouble us regarding 
the Leith business. I spoke to Urquhart and Anderson regarding 
matters. They seem anxious, if they could, to pay me off and have 
been offering me Bills which I do not like to accept... I fear 
Urquhart may give them to understand that you have money of 
mine in your hands and that they would arrest it... we have beau- 
tiful harvest weather now which is very much wanted, and they are 
busy shearing in this quarter. 


FIFTH LETTER FROM 19 KEIR STREET 24TH 
SEPTEMBER ’62 


The Ords are all well. The two girls have been sent to the convent 


for their education and their father is staying at Portobello with his 
sons at Bellfield House. Tom and a Portobello gentleman have 
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bought a nice boat between them. I had a sail with Tom in her 
yesterday from Portobello to Granton, a distance of six miles, 
which we accomplished in about an hour. I received a draft on the 
National Bank here, from Mr MacDonald, Banker, Portree for 
£400 for which I enclose you a receipt... I have at present an offer 
of a nice farm in Ireland at Martinmas... You did not say if you 
had good shooting this year. 


FINAL LETTER SCARDEN 30TH DECEMBER ’62 


I am now living in Ireland... Miss Ann would have likely told 
you... I came over here on the 5th October and have been living 
since then with a Mr Bell, a farmer from the neighbourhood of 
Blair Drummond who has been here with his family for the last 11 
years and has a nice farm within 3 miles of the town of Sligo. They 
are a nice kind family. I knew Bell before he came over to this 
county. I have been looking for a farm since I came over here but 
have not succeeded in getting a suitable one as yet... I am sorry to 
observe by the newspapers that the poor people seem to be very 
destitute in Skye. I fear they will be badly off this winter... what a 
narrow escape Mr and Mrs Reid, Inverguseran had when their 
house was split asunder by a thunderbolt. I should feel obliged if 
you could conveniently remit me the balance of £100 I lent you... 
I would also take it as a great favour if you could lend me £50 for 
12 months... I have left the management of my share in the Leith 
affair to a Mr Fraser who is a C.A. in the Register House, 
Edinburgh. Urquhart and Anderson are not behaving well in the 
matter but he is determined to bring them to a proper account and 
reckoning. 


There is also a formal receipt dated 7th April "62 whereby Patrick 
acknowledges to have received ‘first an advance of £220 which 
you gave me at my mother’s request to pay off Margaret 
MacKinnon, again £100 at Fasach and £20 to Mrs MacKinnon, 
Reinitra when at Ardmore’. This is the final act involving Patrick’s 
Mama because in 1863 she is dead. Patrick’s Edinburgh agent Mr 
Wyllie calls on Mr MacKintosh at his office to ascertain Patrick’s 
position. Mr MacKintosh has meanwhile registered Mrs Nicolson 
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MacDonald's Will in terms of which Captain Allan is her 
universal and sole legatory. 

Patrick remains embroiled in litigation in Edinburgh. He raises 
an action against Messrs Urquhart Anderson & Co which draws 
forth a statement of facts for the defenders which can be 
summarised thus:— (1) Patrick formerly had an interest in land in 
Skye. In 1861 he contracted a marriage with Margaret 
MacKinnon, which he subsequently wished to repudiate, but 
which was confirmed by the Court of Session in an Action of 
Declarator at her instance against him. In anticipation of this 
outcome, he sought to obtain the free value of his Skye interests 
under his personal control and beyond the reach of his wife either 
for aliment or for the heavy expenses of her action. He therefore 
sold out and came to stay in Edinburgh defending the Action of 
Declarator, but, on its being decided against him, he left the 
country in order to reside in Ireland, where he alleged he intended 
to take a farm. Patrick contracted another marriage in Ireland and 
immediately thereafter emigrated, and still remains, abroad. He is 
still out of the jurisdiction, and the defenders allege that he has left 
no authority for the present action. (2) In the beginning of 1861, 
whilst Patrick was still in Edinburgh, he was due to receive £2,000 
in respect of his interest in Ardmore. He knew that Messrs 
Urquhart and Anderson were about to start business and proposed 
that he should invest £1000 in the partnership: that he should 
become a latent partner and have his name concealed in the trans- 
actions of the Company. The suggestion was made the more 
readily because Mr Anderson and his sister Mrs Urquhart were 
nearly related to Patrick and thus enjoyed his confidence. The 
parties therefore agreed to become co-partners as wholesale drug- 
gists and drysalters. (3) Patrick’s then Agent Mr Donald Bremner 
framed and adjusted a contract of co-partnery. This contract was 
signed on 6th March 1861. The capital was fixed at £1500 of 
which payments of £250 each were advanced by the defenders. 
The partnership was to endure for 7 years without power to with- 
draw capital before expiry. The profits were to be shared equally 
and the losses share and share alike. The business was to be 
located in Leith and the partnership year was to run until 31st 
March. (4) Patrick contributed £1000, Mr Anderson contributed 
£250, and Mr Urquhart assigned to the partnership the stock and 
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materials, as also the goodwill, of the business of chemist and 
druggist belonging to him at 53 Nicholson Street, Edinburgh. This 
was accepted as equivalent of his share of £250. A deed agreeing 
this was signed by the whole parties on 13th May ‘61. (5) The 
company forthwith set about putting their premises in order. The 
active partners spent both time and capital making purchases in 
Scotland and England, and also travelling for orders. The partners 
leant upon the funds for support until the business became estab- 
lished. They also defrayed the expense of servants, as also all 
necessary machinery and incidental charges. It is only now after 
connections have been formed that adequate returns can be 
expected from the capital sunk in the concern and the industry of 
the partners. Many unforeseen losses have occurred, and, owing to 
inexperience, the partners have not been able hitherto to make the 
business as productive as, with experience, they now expect to do. 
They expect to make it a safe, if not a lucrative, business. (6) The 
first balance fell to be struck on 31st March ‘62 but ‘causes’ 
prevented this. The partners, including Patrick, met on 15th 
August 1862 and agreed to take stock the following day. The 
causes for not stock taking in March were minuted as being in 
consequence of the partnership ‘being obliged to part with two of 
our hands in warehouse’. From the start of the business down to 
his leaving Scotland, Patrick visited the Counting house at Leith 
almost daily, and knew the whole transactions and operations. He 
was familiar with the books and took no exception to them. He 
called from time to time for and received whatever money he 
needed, his drafts were regularly honoured, and he overdrew on 
his capital. This is evidenced by his now seeking to reclaim only 
£500 of his original capital. (7) The defenders were willing to 
allow their books to be examined, but they do admit that only 
recently are these so fully posted as to give a clear exposition of 
affairs. This is due partly to the unskillfulness of the defenders and 
partly on account of the irregularities of the company’s book- 
keeper. (8) The defenders are willing to produce their stock books 
to a mandatory, or to submit them at mutual expense to a person 
mutually chosen. (9) The defenders do not admit being due Patrick 
more than £200 in full of Capital and profits, whereas he is 
indebted to the company in a sum of at least £800 under his oblig- 
ations in the contract of co-partnery. He is not entitled to withdraw 
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his share of capital or to claim liberation from the liabilities of the 
firm. (10) Any funds due to Patrick by the company have been 
arrested on Ist June last (either 1862 or, more probably, 1863) at 
the instance of Mrs Margaret MacKinnon or MacDonald his wife 
under an action of adherence and aliment against him. 


The defenders then enter 6 pleas in law (1) that Patrick should sist 
a mandatory (2) that the action is irrelevant as laid (3) that Patrick 
can only cali for profits, subject to retention by the defenders on 
account of unpaid Capital (4) that Patrick is bound personali 
exceptione from insisting on the count and reckoning he seeks (5) 
that the sums sued for not being due, and any sums due being 
arrested, the defenders cannot be decerned against, and (6) a claim 
by the defenders for expenses. 


Whilst it is not clear why the foregoing legal document is amongst 
the Waternish papers, it seems probable that, standing Patrick’s 
absence abroad, a copy was served upon his brother Captain Allan 
at Waternish in the course of Patrick’s absence, thereby effecting 
some form of service upon the Pursuer. perhaps Captain Allan 
allowed himself to become mandatory, because he remained in 
contact with Patrick and remitted £50 to him in North America on 
10th March ‘64. 

On 5th November 1864 Mrs Grace Bell or MacDonald gave 
birth to Patrick’s son Allan Reginald MacDonald at Hay, near 
London, Ontario, Canada, a first fruit of the marriage contracted in 
Ireland. That Captain MacDonald accepted Allan as Patrick’s heir 
is evidenced by his general business account with Lachlan 
MacKintosh’s son Andrew in respect of 1865 where, on 5th June 
1865, there is an entry regarding framing of a settlement by the 
Captain ‘in favour of your nephew Allan MacDonald’. Allan 
Reginald for his own part sought, forty years later in 1904, from 
Waternish to equip himself with a copy of his parent’s marriage 
certificate. In that year his aunt Margaret (or Mary?) Bell wrote to 
the Waternish heir apparent from Edith Villas, Clifton Park 
Avenue, Belfast ‘I have been waiting for what I have not been able 
to get yet. As I had not on memory date of your father’s marriage, 
I asked my sister to get it for me, out of Church registry. Her 
husband shall be able to get it, he being an elder... I have been 
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waiting so as I could send it to you. Shall do so and at same time 
date of death as I asked your sister for it in my last letter to her’. 
The sister mentioned here was, like Allan Reginald, to grow up in 
North America, and, although obviously still in contact with her 
mother’s relations in 1904, was lost trace of as far as her Waternish 
connections were concerned. 

To explain what was passing in North America, we are depen- 
dent on a final letter from Patrick himself. He wrote it home from 
Elgin, Illinois to Captain Allan at Fasach three years before he met 
the premature death presaged for him by his old critic Mr Lachlan 
MacKintosh. Following upon Patrick’s death, his son Allan 
returned to join his bachelor Uncle at Waternish, to complete his 
schooling in Scotland, and to retrieve for Patrick’s line, or more 
accurately his acknowledged line, the inheritance from which his 
late father had been dispossessed. Patrick’s letter reads as 
follows:— 


LETTER FROM PATRICK MACDONALD (WHO DIED 
ILLINOIS 1874) 


Elgin 18th July 1871 


My Dear Allan 

I had great pleasure to receive your letter in due course, and cannot 
express how grateful I feel to you for the enclosed draft of £40 
which you sent. You mistook me about the money I wanted you to 
send me if you could possibly have done me such a favour. [ had 
no intention whatever in investing it in a farm but the property I 
wanted to purchase was a dwellinghouse and lot in the town. The 
person that owns the property has the house rented to five different 
families and receives $40 a month rent for it regularly paid at the 
end of each month, or about £8 a month. I would be very sorry to 
ask you to involve or encumber yourself on my account but I am in 
such miserable health that I cannot stand hard work, and in this 
country a person must either work hard or have an income of some 
kind. I am always glad and willing to work when I feel in a way 
that I can do it but the state of my health prevents me from 
standing hard work, and my illness has been caused by hard work, 
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not being accustomed to it in my younger days, and the medical 
man that attended me says it will be the means of killing me ina 
short time if I persist in doing it. I have been thinking if anything 
happened to me that it would be partly the means of supporting my 
family and by having it in my son Allan’s name it would be all 
right. 

I also received the Inverness Courier you sent me with the 
accounts of Lord MacDonald’s majority. It must have been a 
splendid affair altogether and he must be well liked when there 
was such a large gathering there. 

Allan would like very much to go to stay with you. He has been 
at school but is not so far on with his education as I should like. 
The second one Grace has never been in school except what 
lessons I have been teaching her but she is very quick in taking up 
anything. 

The weather is very hot and dry here at present. The pastures are 
suffering for want of rain. Farmers are very busy in this neigh- 
bourhood with their harvest work. 

I would feel very much obliged if you would send me an 
Inverness Courier occasionally. Matters in town are pretty dull but 
are reviving a little. I was very sorry to hear of poor Murdoch’s 
death. He was a very nice attached lad. Mrs MacDonald and 
family are in the enjoyment of good health and join me in kind 
love to you. 


I remain 
Your affectionate brother 
P. MacDonald. 


There only now remains one last explanatory footnote. I do not 
know the eventual fate of Margaret MacKinnon. What is however 
evident is that her daughter Flora Nicolson MacDonald grew to 
maturity. Captain Allan obviously saw her as a possible impedi- 
ment to Allan Reginald’s succession. He joined his niece at 
Barrow on 6th May ‘91, where together they signed a deed 
whereby Captain Allan for his part granted Flora, daughter of his 
brother the late Patrick MacDonald formerly residing in Chicago, 
an annuity of £20 p.a.; and, in exchange, Flora conveyed to her 
uncle her whole claims at common law against the estate of her 
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father. This deed was duly witnesed by Joseph Fisher, 
Greengrocer, and John Bryden, Chemist, at Barrow, and was regis- 
tered in Edinburgh a fortnight later. 


CAPTAIN ALLAN AND HIS TENANTS 


Captain Allan placed tenants at Scorr Oran for some ten years and 
then removed them elsewhere because he wished to incorporate 
their land at Scorr into his home farm at Fasach. Not perhaps 
surprisingly, this led to difficulties, and to the raising of an action 
of interdict against Donald MacPhee and others in Portree Sheriff 
Court in 1867. The Captain’s contention was that, in wishing to 
cross the peninsula from Lusta to Scorr, the MacPhees were tres- 
passing. He further maintained that, if they wished to fish from the 
East side of the Waternish peninsula, they must create a harbour 
other than at Scorr; that, by crossing to Scorr with their horse and 
cart, they were disturbing his cattle grazing at Scorr. The position 
will be more fully understood by a long note prepared by the 
Captain, presumably to brief his Portree Solicitor which sets out 
the whole story through the Captain’s eyes and which reads as 
follows:— 

‘The farm of Fasach comprehending the lands of Fasach, Gillin 
and Scorr Oran has been a sheep and cattle farm for about sixty 
years. About 45 years ago it was in the possession of the late Mr 
MacKinnon, Corry, again in the possession of the late Mr 
Nicolson, Husabost, when the lands were bought by the Pursuer’s 
father the late Major MacDonald in 1831 and occupied by him and 
now by the Pursuer himself: the late Corry had no small tenants on 
the farm. It was entirely a sheep farm. He built a fank at Gillin, 
made a cart road to it, then had the wool carted from the fank at 
Gillin to Fasach. He had some of the Ascrib Islands in connection 
with the farm, and used to send sheep and cattle to them from Scorr 
Oran. There was no boat harbour except for this purpose, and no 
house whatever except the shepherd’s house. His name was 
William Cowan. 

Mr Nicolson afterwards held the farm as possessed by Corry. 
The Pursuer’s father, having then purchased the lands, continued 
to occupy the farm as possessed by Mr Nicolson and Mr 
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MacKinnon. He, at his own expense, kept and maintained in repair 
the road to the fank. It was merely a farm road and no district 
assessment was ever applied to it. He also kept up the house in 
Scorr Oran, but only as a shepherd’s house, and had the same 
William Cowan there as shepherd. He possessed the Ascrib 
Islands and was in the habit of ferrying sheep and cattle to and 
from that to Scorr Oran, and there was no boat stationed there 
except for that purpose. About the year 1849 he abandoned part of 
this road, from the District Road till it reached the top of the hill 
known as Benevoundary, and with his own horses and carts made 
the present line of road to Benevoundary North of Fasach Burn, as 
being more convenient to the peats, while the old road made by 
Corry was to the South of Fasach Burn. At the North East of 
Benevoundary, he allowed his own tenants of Geary to cross the 
hill from Geary and join the road there. 

The late Major MacDonald a year or two after let Scorr Oran to 
small tenants, the first ever known to occupy it. Some were there 
for 8, others for 10 years. While there they made use of the road in 
question and the Highland Relief Committee gave it a partial 
repair. The Board also commenced a jetty as Scorr Oran but after- 
ward abandoned it, and it has long since tumbled down. The Board 
always laid out a little money when there were small tenants, and 
they even made a new road for the tenants of Lusta to their peats. 

After the tenants of Scorr had possessed for about 10 years, they 
were removed to Gillin where they now are, but their land does not 
extend to the road in question, the march lying to the North of the 
road, so that, with the exception of what they occupy, the farm of 
Fasach is as regards the rest of Gillin and Scorr Oran just what it 
was when possessed by the late Major MacDonald, the late Mr 
Nicolson, and the late Mr MacKinnon, Corry. When the Pursuer 
succeeded to the lands, the road was so much out of repair that the 
carts, on going to the peats or in carrying provender to the cattle at 
Scorr Oran, were obliged to quit the road in many places and the 
pursuer laid out upwards of £40 upon it before getting it in toler- 
able repair. No commutation money or road assessment was ever 
applied to it. 

The MacPhees, the Defenders were tenants at Scorr Oran, and 
were removed from the Pursuer’s lands. They got lands at Lusta 
and are the only people who persist in making use of the road with 
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their horse and cart and trespassing at Scorr Oran to the injury of 
the Pursuer’s stock. There is now a District road across the hill to 
Geary and a good boat harbour along the shore. The Pursuer 
himself had a boat fishing there this season which killed nearly 
double what any of the other boats did, yet it never once landed at 
Scorr Oran. 

If the tenants of Lusta wish to go and fish there, the Pursuer has 
no objections to their making a boat harbour in any place along the 
shore of Geary or Gillin where his own tenants, and even the 
Trotternish tenants, have their boats.’ 

For a fuller understanding of all that the Captain sets out above, 
he instructed the preparation of a plan to be used in conjunction 
with his Sheriff Court action. Happily this plan survives and is 
inserted for reference on the following page. 

The Sheriff Substitute at Portree (Fraser) duly issued his inter- 
locutor in Captain Allan’s action on 31st October 1867. This read 
as follows:— ‘Having heard parties and again advised this process: 
FINDS that the Defenders’ (Donald MacPhee and Others) aver- 
ments in support of their plea of a right of servitude are irrelevant 
in respect that they do not allege that they possess any heritable 
right or title to the alleged dominant tenement and therefore repels 
the defences so far as founded on that plea:— and with respect to 
the alleged public right of way before further answer allows the 
defenders a proof of their averments and to the Pursuer a conjunct 
probation: assigns the twentieth day of November next for 
proceeding with said proof and grants diligence to both parties 
against witnesses and havers.’ Sheriff Fraser adds a very lengthy 
footnote expressing misgivings about his holding, and guidance 
concerning the direction of, the proposed proof. He writes:— “The 
guestion of absolute right is of course not competent to the Sheriff 
Court but the Sheriff Court is competent and is bound when called 
on to regulate the interim possession which cannot be done 
without enquiring what has been the state of the legal possession 
of the subject hitherto and this is truly the object of the proof now 
allowed.’ 

Sheriff Fraser further writes:— ‘The Pursuer rests his case on the 
allegation that the road in question is a private road made and 
maintained by his predecessors and himself for their own accom- 
modation and is upon part of his private estate. On the other hand 
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the Defenders while they admit that it is upon and runs through the 
Pursuer’s property allege that it is a public road running by the 
shortest and most convenient route between two public points on 
which public work and public money have been expended and of 
which the public. ..have had the use and possession for more than 
40 years back.’ The object of the proof is to allow the Sheriff 
Fraser decide ‘Whether the interdict sought by the pursuer and 
already granted ad interim ought to be continued — declared 
perpetual — or recalled’. 

Needless to say the parties were dissatisfied with the eventual 
deliverance in Portree Sheriff Court. The case therefore eventually 
reached up before Sheriff Ivory who issued the following inter- 
locutor and note at Edinburgh on 18th February 1871:— 


The Sheriff Substitute having considered the appeals for the 
Pursuer and Defenders respectively with relative reclaiming peti- 
tions and answers and whole process recalls the interlocutor 
appealed against, Finds that the Pursuer is heritable proprietor of 
the lands of Fasach and others in Waternish; Finds that the road 
libelled runs through the said lands and has for more than seven 
years prior to January 1867 been used and possessed by the 
Pursuer as a private road; Finds that the Defenders have failed to 
prove that during the said period the said road has been used by the 
public as a public road, Finds that the Defenders have failed to 
prove that they have a right of servitude over the said road; Finds 
that the Defenders on several occasions in the years 1866 and 1867 
used the said road notwithstanding repeated remonstrances on the 
part of the Pursuer; Finds in point of law that the Pursuer is entitled 
to interdict as craved, Therefore to the above extent and effect 
repels the defences Declares the interdicts formerly granted 
perpetual and Decerns, Finds the Defenders liable in expenses, 
allows an account thereof to be given in and remits to the auditor 
to tax the same and report. 

(Sigd./W. Ivory) 


Note:— There appears to have existed for upwards of 40 years a 
road for foot passengers and horses from Fasach Bridge to Gillin. 
This road was originally used by the Pursuers predecessors and 
their servants as a means of communication between the farms of 
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Fasach and Gillin — it was in part made practicable for carts many 
years ago by the Pursuer’s predecessor Olaus MacLeod and was in 
or about the year 1849 converted into a cart road throughout by the 
operation of the Highland Relief committee who appear instead of 
giving the people gratuitous relief to have made them work for 
their food in the construction of farm roads or other works benefi- 
cial to the proprietors or large tenants, the road is described in the 
report of the Committee as a road from the farm of Fasach to the 
farm of Gillin and it appears at the same time to have been 
continued as a cart road in the direction of Scorr for about 150 
yards; with the exception of the Highland Relief Committee’s 
operations this road has always been kept up and repaired at the 
expense of the Pursuer and his predecessors. From the point where 
the cart road ends there is an ill-defined track or path which goes 
along the top of a steep bank for about 50 yards and then descends. 
The steep bank proceeds a further distance of about 500 yards to 
the landing place of Scorr which is situated on the shore of Loch 
Lossit or Aros Bay. This path runs through the centre of a flat piece 
of land called Scorr Oran which is enclosed within high cliffs and 
was until 1848 or 1849 preserved by the Pursuer’s predecessors as 
a wintering for their cattle and sheep — with the view of preventing 
their stock being disturbed the Pursuer’s predecessors appear for 
more than 20 years prior to 1848 or 1849 to have prohibited all 
persons from using the said landing place and road and various 
persons were at different times turned back by the herds and 
prevented from using them. In 1844 or 1845 a notice prohibiting 
their use was put up by the Pursuer’s father and the herd who was 
in the latter’s service for 5 or 6 years about this time says he turned 
back every one except his fellow servants — On the other hand 
however it appears from the proof that during the above period 
various persons from Lusta, Stein, Trotternish and other places 
chiefly when engaged in fishing in Lossit Bay made use of the 
landing place and road in question. There is no evidence however 
that this was done with the knowledge of the proprietor. 

In 1848 or 1849 Scorr Oran was let by the Pursuer’s father to 
small tenants who remained there for about 10 years. During this 
period the Defenders Donald, Ranald and Roderick MacPhie lived 
with their father at Scorr Oran, and it was at this time that they 
seem first to have used the road in question. The road was then 
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freguently used by the Defenders and other tenants at Scorr Oran 
and also by a number of fishermen who freguented Lossit Bay for 
the purpose of fishing, and who were in the habit of sleeping in the 
tenants” houses. During these 10 years no objections were made by 
the Pursuer and his father to this use of the road. But as Scorr Oran 
was then let to the small tenants they appear to have had little 
interest to do so. And there seems no reason for holding that the 
Defenders and other tenants at Scorr Oran with their visitors did 
not use the road at this time as tenants of the Pursuer and his father 
and with their permission. 

In 1859 or 1860 when the tenants were removed from Scorr 
Oran the Pursuer preserved it as before for his cattle, gave orders 
to his herds to prevent all persons from going to the landing place 
of Scorr or using the road in question. 

In August 1860 an Act was passed declaring it to be illegal to 
fish for herrings or herring fry on the West Coast of Scotland 
between Cape Wrath on the North and the point of Ardnamurchan 
on the South at any time between Ist January and 20th May in any 
year and imposing a penalty of not less than £5, and not more than 
£20, for every offence. 

This enactment remained in force until May 1865 when it was 
repealed. 

In the end of the winter of 1865 or beginning of the spring of 
1866 a board was put up on a post at the top of the brae at Scorr 
with a notice prohibiting all people from going thither — This 
Board was put up by the Pursuer’s orders by his herd James 
MacLeod who was in his service from Martinmas 1865 to May 
1866. 

The Pursuer who appears to be mistaken as to the notice having 
been put in 1864, explains that he had not found it necessary to put 
it up sooner because the close time in the herring fishing estab- 
lished in 1861, prevented people from fishing during the early 
months of the year, when the East coast of Waternish was alone 
resorted to for herring fishing and there seems to be no doubt that 
the principal time for the herring fishing in Lossit Bay was during 
the prohibited months. 

James MacLeod states that he had orders from the Pursuer to 
prevent people going to Scorr and that during the spring of 1866 he 
met the Defender Ranald MacPhie coming up the Brae from Scorr 
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and told him that he had instructions from the Pursuer to tell every- 
body he might see landing at Scorr that they would not be allowed 
to land there; that Ranald however did not turn back but proceeded 
along the path to Gillin Fank. 

Donald Shaw who appears to have been fishing along with the 
Defenders in their boat during the season of 1866 states that in the 
beginning of that fishing season he went to the Pursuer to ask 
permission for the Defenders and himself to take their boat to 
Scorr and the Pursuer having given permission, the boat was taken 
across in a cart, that they got permission to take the boat to Scorr 
because it could not well be taken to the sea except there, but that 
they were at the same time prohibited by the Pursuer from 
resorting to that port in order that they might not frighten the cattle 
and because the grass there was preserved for wintering. He says 
further that, while fishing on the East side after the Pursuer had 
told him not to go to Scorr, they were forced to go to that port by 
stress of weather once or twice, when they hauled their boat there 
and that 4 or 5 other boats from Lusta, Stein and Geary had to be 
hauled there too on the same occasions — and he adds that the 
Pursuer told him to bring the boat to the port of Scorr when at the 
fishing rather than run any risk. 

In the course of the same spring Donald Shaw also states that 
when he and Kenneth MacLeod and the Defenders were going 
with their nets to Scorr the Pursuer’s servant Murdoch MacLeod 
forbade them from taking that road — that he and Kenneth 
MacLeod turned back but the Defenders went on and that on his 
way back he met the Pursuer who told them that they might 
proceed to Aros and they did so accordingly. 

It appears also from the proof that after this notice was put up 
the greater number of the parties who had previously used the road 
to Scorr ceased to do so in consequence of the prohibition — some 
of these were no doubt tenants of the Pursuer — but if the road was 
a public road they had the same right to use it as others — two at 
least of the parties however were tenants and fishermen in Lusta 
and Stein viz:~ John MacDonald and Alexander Shaw. 

Taking into view the evidence which has been adduced by the 
Pursuer of the use and possession by himself and his predecessors 
of the road in question, it would in the Sheriff’s opinion require 
very strong and distinct evidence of use of the road as a public road 
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during the possessory period to entitle the Defenders to a posses- 
sory judgement — but the evidence adduced by the Defenders in 
regard to such use appears to the Sheriff to be very weak and indef- 
inite — there is no doubt a considerable number of the witnesses 
from Stein and Lusta who speak generally to their use of the road 
for 8 or 9 years previous to 1867 but they do not speak to the 
particular years when they used the road or the number of occa- 
sions they made use of it. None of them seem to have made 
frequent use of it and very few used it at all “except when there was 
a fishing’. Now, there could have been little fishing between 1860 
and 1865 so long as the statutory close time existed. Indeed Ranald 
MacPhee one of the Defenders says that there was little fishing at 
Scorr since they left it. Again some of the witnesses say that they 
left their boats after sunset after setting their nets and returned to 
them before daybreak, so that their use of the road which was 
chiefly in winter and the beginning of spring must have been 
generally in the dark, and as the road was generally used during the 
fishing season it seems probable that the most of the witnesses 
made use of it at a time when they could not be seen or challenged 
by the Pursuer or his servants. Further there is little evidence to 
show that after 1859 or 1860 when the small tenants left Scorr any 
parties from Kilmuir, Trotternish, or other places on the opposite 
coast of Skye were in the habit of frequenting the port of Scorr or 
of using the road in dispute. On the contrary, it rather appears that 
they seldom went to the port of Scorr after the small tenants left. 

Nor does it appear to the Sheriff that the evidence prior to the 
possessory period, in so far as it throws any light on the character 
of the possession during that period is in favour of the Defenders. 
For it is thereby proved that the road was originally a private road 
and that the proprietor frequently prevented the public from using 
it; and although it is proved that the road was used by the various 
persons at different times, the Defenders have in the Sheriff’ s 
opinion failed to prove that it was used or possessed by the public 
at any time without challenge or interruption as a public road. 

On the whole, therefore the Sheriff is of opinion that the 
Defenders have failed to establish any possessory right to use the 
road as a public road. 

In regard to the alleged right of servitude the Sheriff concurs 
with the Sheriff Substitute in holding that the respondents have 
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failed to establish any such right on their part over the road in 
question. 

The Sheriff regrets to observe the great delay which has taken 
place in taking the proof in this case. The statute provides that the 
diet of proof shall not be adjourned unless on special cause shown 
which shall be set forth in the interlocutor making the adjourn-’ 
ment: and that the proof shall be taken as far as may be continu- 
ously and with as little interval as the circumstances or the justice 
of the case will admit of. The court of Session has repeatedly 
called attention to the necessity of carrying out these provisions of 
the statute. 

(Intd.) W.I. 


In March 1872, at Portree Sheriff Court, a fresh issue is raised by 
Captain Allan, on this occasion against John MacDonald, Angus 
MacDonald, Archibald MacDonald, Donald MacDonald, Niel 
MacLeod, Malcolm MacKinnon, William MacSwan or 
MacSweyn and Donald MacKenzie alias Pole all residing in Lusta 
of Lochhbay. The petition narrates that Captain Allan is the propri- 
etor of the lands of Scorr Oran which march with the seashore on 
the East side of Waternish and which he generally appropriates for 
wintering his cattle and sheep. The Respondents, who draw up 
their fishing boats occasionally on the seashore of Scorr Oran, 
have, for some time back, been in the habit of trespassing and 
taking whatever direction they choose through Captain Allan’s 
lands of Scorr. They did so on several occasions during February 
1872, and also trespassed upon ‘a private road made by the 
Petitioner leading from the seashore to the top of Scorr Oran’. 
Captain Allan has required the respondents ‘to keep to and use a 
footpath which leads from said seashore at or near the site of the 
old store house at Scorr to the top of the cliff there. Hence till it 
joins the road at Gillen which leads to the bridge in the vicinity of 
Fasach house... Which has been claimed... as a public footpath 
from said old storehouse to said bridge’. Despite this request, the 
Respondents ‘assume a right to any path or direction they choose 
through Scorr Oran’. Captain Allan requests leave ‘to mark off the 
line of path with large stones’, and that the Respondents be inter- 
dicted from entering upon his remaining subjects. Sheriff Fraser 
accordingly granted an appropriate interim interdict on 13th 
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March 1872. For reasons that are not very obvious, the surviving 
papers in respect of the Captain s petition are the service copies of 
the interim interdict as served by John Cameron, Sheriff Officer on 
14th March on two of the Defenders namely Archibald and Donald 
MacDonald, this service effected in presence of George Cameron 
residing in Lusta. 








THE REEL OF TULLOCH IN FACT AND FICTION 
DONALD P. MCLEAN, M.A., LL.B 
3rd November, 1995 


I should like to relate the legends and stories which surround the 
Reel of Tulloch to those of what we call the Tulloch Tragedy, and 
to claim for my own native Parish of Abernethy the right to be 
regarded as the birthplace of the dance. 

The old united Parish of Abernethy and Kincardine lies to the 
south of Cairngorm, the boundary running roughly from the 
summit of Carngorm on the south, westwards and northwards, to 
include Glenmore and Loch Morlich, down the Spey towards 
Cromdale, and thence turning east and south along the Congash 
burn and the Lochy, and along the boundary with Kirkmichael 
Parish, past Loch A’an to Cairngorm. Kirkmichael contains 
Tomintoul and the Lecht, surely well known names, and the high 
tops of Ben A’an and Beinn a’bhuird. 

The community of Tulloch is on the south side of Abernethy, 
separated from Glenmore by the line of the Tulloch Hills, and from 
the more fertile land by the Spey and the more populated area 
round Nethy Bridge, by some miles of wood and heather. Cut off 
thus, it had a spirit of its own. Up to the last war there were more 
than a dozen crofts and holdings, and Gaelic was spoken in almost 
all; now two or three members of these old families remain, and no 
Gaelic is to be heard. Topographically it was quite different from 
the rest of the Parish too. While Abernethy is known for pine 
woods and the remains of the Caledonian Forest, Tulloch is an area 
of birch and hazel, with some rowan and blackthorn, and little fir, 
the arable land opening up through the green woods. I say arable 
land, but today Tulloch is under grass. So there are no gulls 
following the plough along the face of Braenedin; there are no 
stackyards; if you come round the end of the old steadings no flock 
of sparrows and chaffinches will rise from your feet. They dance 
no more in Cullachie barn - the notes of Johnny Cullachie’s fiddle 
and Danny Tom a’chrocair’s pipes have drifted through the rafters 
and are gone, and Johnny and Danny are too. It is a scene well 
known to you all, I am sure. 

Tulloch is, of course, a common name all over the north in 
various forms - Tulloch, Tullich, Tullochgorm, Tullochard, and so 
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on, so it is to be expected that other Tullochs may claim an interest 
in the origins of the Reel of Tulloch or the Tulaichean, as they call 
it. One of these of which we hear from time to time is Tullich on 
Deeside, near Ballater: There, the story goes, a congregation were 
waiting between services by Tullich Kirk. It was a bitterly cold and 
frosty day, and having sat through two hours of closely reasoned 
theosophy, they must have found the thought of another two with 
frozen feet fairly intimidating, and began to jump and stamp about, 
ending with stepping and setting to each other. Hence the Reel of 
Tulloch. Biased as I am in favour of my own Abernethy, I set no 
store by this. It was a fairly mundane event, unlikely to send the 
tune and steps of the Tulaichean throughout Scotland. There was 
no violence, no blood to feed the roots of folklore. There was no 
wild romantic passion - and if there had been the Kirk Session 
would no doubt have put a stop to it. So I am rejecting the claim 
from Deeside. 

A tale of this kind attracts, too, the popular etymologist and the 
fanciful, and there are no doubt various ascriptions of that kind. 
One is worth mentioning, if only for its rather bizarre nature. A 
gang of workmen, they say, were working on a building site, 
perhaps building a castle - I have heard Balmoral Castle, but that 
seems too recent. When they stopped to eat, one of them, scuffing 
about in the sand and gravel, unearthed a human skull. Having 
examined it, he dropped it and kicked it along the ground. One of 
his mates kicked it back, and so to and fro. One then kicked and 
shouted “Bho chul a’chinn!” The other kicked and shouted “Gu 
beul a’chinn!”, and so it went. Why this rather macabre perfor- 
mance? Because if you take these words and speed them up a bit, 
or sing them, which I shall not attempt to do, you find the first line 
of the poem which commemorates the Tulloch Tragedy:- 


O Thulaichean gu Bealachan 

'S o Bhealachan gu Tulaichean 

Mur faigh sinn leann ’s na Tulaichean 
Gun ol sinn uisge Bhealachan. 


I shall come back to the poem, but first to the tale. Versions of it 


can be found in many publications - magazines, collections of 
stories, but I should say that they all come from two of the sources 
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I shall mention. The first is “Highland Legends’, written under the 
pseudonym of “Glenmore” and published in 1859. “Glenmore” 
was Donald Shaw, of the family of Shaw who got the tenancy of 
Achgourish on the west side of the Parish, when they lost their 
grazing in Glenbuilg on A’an side when Inchrory was made a deer 
forest. James Shaw, the father, was by no means a popular man, 
being the means by which tenants were evicted from holdings in 
Glenmore and Kincardine, but his son Donald was well able to 
record local lore. He spoke and wrote in Gaelic, and composed 
some pretty dreadful English verse. He must have known the 
Tulloch folk well; Achgourish is close by Kincardine Church 
where Tulloch people worshipped and are buried, and he was for a 
time tenant of Pityoulish, further to the south-west. He says he got 
his stories from a native ninety years of age. The second source, 
better known and more readily available, is “In the Shadow of 
Cairngorm” by the Parish Minister, Dr. William Forsyth. Much of 
the lore and legend of the district comes from “Dr. Forsyth’s 
Book”, and but for him a great deal of it would be lost to us. He 
was born in the Parish, where his father was forester, was a Gaelic 
speaker and scholar, and I see he addressed the Gaelic Society here 
about a hundred years ago. As Parish Minister from 1860 until the 
end of the century, and living in the area until his death; he knew 
his folk well. 

A third unpublished source is one which I wish to follow more 
closely. This is a set of notes and local histories set down by the 
late William Grant of Chapelton in Tulloch, which I was fortunate 
enough to be lent by the late James Grant, my old friend of days on 
the hill, “Jeemag Ruighmore”. William Grant was almost totally 
blind, if not wholly so, and had the writings set down for him by 
others. He was blinded as a young man in an accident with a gun, 
but had an abiding interest in Tulloch, its stories, crops, weather, 
the lives of the people. He certainly recounts the story as it must 
have been told in his lifetime, which ended in 1918, by the summer 
gables and winter firesides of Tulloch. He adds a touch of realism 
here and there, which the other two versions may lack. 

The accounts are, of course, very similar, deriving from the 
same place and probably people, and there would be no point in 
taking them each in turn. I shall follow William Grant and the 
theme as I have heard it myself, with reference to the others if they 
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deviate here and there. 

In the reign of Charles I, in the first half of the 17th Century, one 
Allan Grant held a wadset of the lands of Tulloch. A wadset, as 
you know, was a bond over the land with a sum paid to the laird 
and the wadsetter given the right to uplift the rents. This gave him 
some standing in the community, and seems why Allan Grant was 
known as “Fear Thulach”. Fear Thulach had three sons and a 
daughter. The daughter’s birth was accompanied by foreboding. 
At the moment of her birth the guns or muskets in the house, 
though untouched by hand, went off. When she was delivered the 
baby girl was found to be covered with a black film or a covering 
of black hair. This so terrified the midwife that she shouted out “A' 
bhradaig! Cuiribh eadar cluasagan i!” But she was not smothered 
in the pillows; she was spared, and with the mystic gift which folk- 
tale bestows on its heroines, Iseabail Dhubh Thulach grew to be a 
dark, winsome young woman. Suitors, all agree, came from far 
and near. Among them was a Robertson from down Atholl way, 
who was much favoured by the family. Family favour may prove 
to be the kiss of death to one’s aspirations, however, and so it 
proved for Robertson. Iseabail, says William Grant, “spurned him 
disdainfully”. There were other young men, gallant, well-born, 
gifted, but - who can answer for the whims of dark, winsome 
young women? - Iseabail scorned them all and gave her affections 
to the leader of a band of MacGregor ruffians known as Iain Dubh 
Gearr. 

Despite the misgivings of her family, and the bitter opposition 
of her eldest brother, Iseabail was able to entertain her “clandes- 
tine visitor”. This may not have been easy; the Tulloch girls never 
lacked visitors — keeping them clandestine was another matter. 

Robertson, whom “Glenmore” refers to, rather unkindly, as the 
“dastard lover”, taking advantage of the laws passed against the 
MacGregors, tried to seize Iain Dubh Gearr at a place called Tigh 
na Sraide in his own country, perhaps about Taymouth or Weem, 
with a number of men he had got together. The MacGregor, 
however, was not to be taken, set upon and wounded a number of 
his assailants, and fled north to the safety of the green woods of 
Tulloch and the arms of Iseabail. A tóir was sent after him, 
commanded by Fear a’chinn mhóir MacAlasdair. Dubh Gearr 
arrived at Fear Thulach’s house, which is where the steading of the 
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Mains of Tulloch now is, or near to it, and with the tóir on his heels 
took refuge in the barn. Iseabail, collecting muskets from the 
house, went with him. When the advance party of pursuers came 
up, Dubh Gearr opened fire from the barn, which had loopholes as 
was the custom. With the advantage of surprise, and with Iseabail 
reloading the guns, Dubh Gearr killed or wounded all save the 
leader. At one point Iseabail’s eldest brother ran from the house - 
“Keep at the man with the red waistcoat!” she shouted. 
“Glenmore” says he was the first to fall; the other accounts say 
MacGregor spared him, as seems likely as the tale goes on. 
Victory for the MacGregor, and he rushed form the barn, followed 
by Iseabail, shouting “Give me a glass of your beer, love, and we 
shall dance the Tulaichean!” And the two linked and hooched and 
whirled round the bloodied bodies of the dead. But man cannot “be 
drunk forever with liquor, love or fights”. The Grants were in a 
desperate plight. To harbour MacGregors was bad, but to be 
involved in a murderous escapade of this nature was catastrophe. 
William Grant gives a picture of the confusion. Dubh Gearr ran to 
the little farm of Balmenach, where one of the Grant sons lived 
with his wife; the eldest son set off after him, and getting near to 
the house stood in the doorway of an outhouse and called to his 
sister-in-law to send the man out. She misunderstood, and brought 
her husband his brother to the door, and before he could collect 
himself he had fired and killed him. Fear a’ chinn Mhoir, having 
survived unhurt, sought to recover his dead, and put them for the 
time in the limekiln. Fear Thulach’s wife, beside herself with panic 
- it had not been a few random shots but a close quarter engage- 
ment with all the noise, smoke, shouting and swearing which that 
creates - and with anxiety for her daughter, anger at Iain Dubh 
Gearr and resentment of the strangers who had come upon them, 
shouted that she would not have any stinking carrion in her kiln. 
He shouted back that they might prove to be the costliest carrion 
she had ever seen. 

There was little that the Grants could do. A stronger party now 
arrived, some of whom may have been in the original tóir. Fear 
Thulach and his family were seized, and he and his sons put in 
irons. The house was set on fire and the walls pushed in. Fear 
Thulach’s wife, still no doubt enraged and defiant, was seized by 
the men and was about to be thrown on the fire. The leader, 
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however, intervened, and as she was pregnant at the time, declared 
that she might have a child who might yet redeem them all. 
William Grant says that she bore a son who was named Allan, and 
became the progenitor of the Grants of Chapelton. 

Fear Thulach and his son Lewis, the eldest son having appar- 
ently fled after killing his other brother, were taken to Edinburgh 
and before the Lords of Council and put to the torture of the boot, 
from which both died. All that remained of the household were 
blackened ruins and the memory of two wild creatures dancing 
over the dead. 

The poem or song:- 


“O Thulaichean gu Bealachan 
‘S o Bhealachan gu Tulaichean...... 


follows the tale closely, as one might expect. The verses have been 
ascribed to a John MacGregor, and they give the source of the 
tune:- 


Bu Ghrigirach do rireamh, 

A Ruadh Shruth ann Gleannliomhunn, 
A rinn an ceol tha riomhach 

Ris canar leinn na Tulaichean. 


Dubh Gearr having beaten off his enemies at Tigh na Sraide:- 


'S ’n uair thaisg e suas a gheur-lann, 
'S a dh’ioc e mheud’s dh-eigh e, 
Thug e an Strath Spe air 

‘S bha te ann a chuir furan air. 


The fight in Tulloch is described not as an ambush with firearms, 
but hand to hand:- 


“Thoir uidheam dhomh gu surdail 

Is lionaidh mi gu dluth dhuit; 

'N sin cumsa, ’ghraidh, do chul rium, 
’S do shuil air na h uile fear.” 
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“Ghearr e leum gu h-eatrom, 
Gu n ionnsuidh agus fraoch air 
Cha d'fhag e ceann air h-aon dhiu 
Thoirt sgeul air an turas ud.” 


And, victorious:- 


Thuirt Iain Dubh, ’s e tionndadh 

“O nrinn mi gniomh bha shannt orm 
Ghaoil, grad thoir deoch do leann dhomh, 
'S gur danns’ mi na Tulaichean.” 


There follows fulsome praise of the dance. The Seann-triubhas and 
Tullochgorm were good enough, but were nothing like the 
Tulaichean. Good, too, is the Cutach-chaol-dubh, and every tune 
you might find, but - 


Cha d thig iad mar fhad glaoidhe, 
Do m’ annsachd, na Tulaichean. 


I have not been able to find what the Cutach-chaol-dubh might be, 
dance or tune or one or other now under another name. 

The song appears in “An t-Oranaiche”. An anonymous article 
on lain Dubh Gearr in the Northern Chronicle of 7th February 
1906 says that although the chorus may be as old as the music and 
the dance of Na Tulaichean, the verses are more recent, being 
composed by John Mac Gregor from Perthshire who moved to 
Edinburgh about 1785. 

We can see, of course, in the story elements which are common 
in such tales through the country, and indeed I suppose the world. 
There were the portents at the heroine’s birth, her preference for 
the outlaw, the antipathy of the eldest brother - “for my fause 
brither will ye betray on the dowie houms o” Yarrow.” And it was 
a victory of the freebooter over the drab forces of authority. 

It was a tale for telling and singing, of a triumph over the 
oppressors, and that achieved by one gallant leader and a hellcat 
lassie. It is the stuff of romance, and round the camp fires of 
Glenlyon they must have sung and danced the Tulaichean. 

There enter, however, the cold facts of history, the calculated 
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words of lawyers, and the “decreets” of the Lords of Council are 
not romantic at all. On January 13th, 1637 a charge is given to the 
Laird of Grant:- 


“ Forasmuch as Robert Mcphadrick voir, a common and noto- 
rious thief, sorner and oppressor and one of the principal 
actors with umale Patrick Gillerroy McGregour and since his 
death with Johne Roy and Johne Dow Gair McGreagours in 
all their thievish and mischant deeds, having lately repaired 
with the said Johne Dow Gair to the town of Tulloch in 
Strathspey where they were reset, hoorded and entertained, as 
they have been oft and divers times before, by Johne Grant 
alias McJokkie in Tulloch, his two sons and daughter and the 
other persons underwritten............ They, in the meantime of 
their abode in the Town of Tulloch, getting information that 
umgle Johne Steuart of Drumquhen accompanied with some 
of His Majesty’s peaceable and good subjects were near by the 
said town in the execution of some points of His Majesty’s 
service. They fiercely and cruelly set upon the said umqle 
Johne and those who were with him, barbarously and inhu- 
manly slew the said Johne and Donald Mcilleith and hurt and 
wounded others. 

The Laird of Grant to exhibit before the Council the said 
Johne, Mcphatrick, McJokkies and other resetters and 
suppliers of the said lymmers of the Clangregour.” 


On February 7th, 1637 the Advocate proceeded against the 
Laird of Grant for his failure to execute the charge. As to John 
Mcphatrick voir, the Laird of Grant said that before he had 
received the charge, “the said Johne had been hanged, there being 
no possibility of exhibition of him in regard of his wounds. He had 
given the order to Mr. Colin McKenzie, Minister at Tulloch, to 
examine him, but had not set down his depositions in writing, 
neither had he examined the said Johne himself.” 

This specious excuse did not by any means satisfy their 
Lordships. He had not satisfied the charge for exhibition of 
“Mcphatrick voir and McJokkie’s younger son, his wife and 
daughter and he had executed the said Mcphatrick voir without a 
lawful warrant.” He was committed to the Castle of Edinburgh to 
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remain on his own expenses till orderly relieved. 

'The charge proceeded meanwhile against those involved in the 
Tulloch affair. The process went ahead with remarkable speed, no 
doubt because the Lords brooked no guestion of defence. There 
were no adjustments of pleadings, no continuations. On January 
19th, six days after the charge given to the Laird of Grant, there 
was a decreet:- 


“Forasmuch as Umgle Johne Stewart of Drumquhen being on 
the 25th day of December last in the execution of some charge 
and service concredite unto him against Johne Dow Gair and his 
complices, and the said umqle Johne Stewart being informed 
that these limmers were in the town of Tulloch pertaining to the 
Laird of Grant, he made address there, of purpose to have appre- 
hended them and exhibited them to their trial, But he being 
betrayed by some of that unhappy Clan who had promised and 
undertaken to get the said umqle Johne upon these limmers, The 
said Johne Dow Gair upon notice thereof given to him assem- 
bled to him the persons following To wit...... i 


- There follow the names of some twenty MacGregors form a 
wide area - Weem, Rannanche, Camselacht, Aulich, Laragan, 
Kinclachner - and six Tulloch men - Johne McJokkie and his 
sons, Alaster Sleaster, Johne and Alaster McAchyles, brother 
bairns to Johne McJokkie...... - 


“who derned themselves and lurked in the said house until the 
said umqle Johne came there and as soon as they got sight of 
him, They set upon him with shots of Haquebuts and muskets, 
shot him through the thighs, broke his thigh bones, cut off his 
fingers and cut off his head and danced and made merry about 
him a long time; to be exhibited before the Council.” 


“Danced and made merry about him a long time.” The dance 
was part of the event, but it was no desperate escapade by a sturdy 
reiver and his dark girl. It was more than a score of armed men 
lying in wait for a handful, it might seem Stewart of Drumquhen 
alone. Tales are for telling, however, in Tulloch or Taymouth. 

The process moved quickly. On March 14th Justices were 
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ordained to call before them a number of MacGregors and 
“McJokkie and his two sons” and for better discovery of the truth 
to cause them to be put to the torture of the boots. On March 16th, 
no doubt for further discovery of the truth, the Lords commanded 
that McJokkie and his younger son be put to the torture. 

The case then goes to the Court of Justiciary, and the charges 
against the MacGregors and their resetters is set out at length, this 
time naming “John McJokkie, elder, Patrick and John McJockie 
your two sons.” 

Finally, on 14th July, 1637, by the mouth of James Graunt, 
Deemster of Court, the Justice at the command of the Lords of 
Secreit Counsell, adjudged John Graunt McJockie, elder, Patrick 
and John Grant, alias McJockie, his two sons “to betane to the 
BorrowMuir of Edinburgh and execution place thereof and there to 
be hanged untill they are dead and to be hung up in chains within 
the said place of execution untill they rott and consume.” 

No proceedings seem to have been taken against mother and 
daughter, though the daughter is mentioned in the original charge. 
lain Dubh Gearr seems to have escaped, for in 1639 we find the 
Earl of Huntly commissioning James Grant of Carron to hunt the 
MacGregor down. Here Huntly was acting on the old principle of 
catching thieves, for James Grant was a murderous character, an 
outlaw know on Speyside as Seumas an Tuim. It is said that Dubh 
Gearr was killed near the mouth of the Spey. 

The fact and the fiction have a common place of origin, Tulloch 
in Abernethy, and whoever composed the tune or first danced the 
Reel, there seems no doubt that the green woods of Tulloch and the 
events there long ago were their inspiration. So I claim the Reel of 
Tulloch for Abernethy. 

I mentioned as I began the changes which had come over 
Tulloch and all places since the last war. I find it very hard indeed 
to picture the land as it was in the early 17th Century. We read 
histories and statistics and contemporary accounts of hardship and 
deprivation. I find I am influenced too by illustrations and 
photographs taken generations after, and not more than a hundred 
years ago, of groups of grave people by low doors, lined bearded 
men and women and children quietly by. It seems very dark. But 
there must have been, as there were with Vergil hundreds of years 
before, “summer days, blue skie, that follow rain.” The curlews 
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would have come up over the Tulloch Moor and the cuckoo to the 
hazel woods. Perhaps down their generations they have passed the 
story. The cuckoo which this coming Spring will fly from Tom 
a ghobhainn to Ruigh Chailleach, passing over Torran a’mhur- 
taidh, may know the true story of the Tulloch Tragedy. But she 
won. lí tell. 








BAD TIMES WITHIN THE 
BOUNDS OF BADENOCH: 
THE TRIAL OF EDWARD SHAW MACINTOSH 
OF BORLUM, 1773 


WILLIAM J RAMSAY, F.S.A. SCOT. 
26 January 1996 


In the month of May, seventeen hundred and seventy three, whilst 
the Court of Justiciary was on its Northern Circuit, the Court 
convened in Inverness, to try several serious cases which had been 
awaiting its arrival, one in particular which aroused great interest 
amongst the residents of Badenoch and its near neighbours. 

Criminal letters had been filed against Edward Shaw MacIntosh 
of Borlum and some of his associates, at the instance of James 
Montgomery of Stanhope, Esq., His Majesty’s advocate for His 
Majesty’s interest. They indicted and accused the members of this 
association for crimes of theft and other nuisances mentioned in 
these letters. 

Edward MacIntosh was the owner of Raits, an estate near the 
Castletown of Ruthven and the soon to be established new village 
of Kingussie. His family had held the feu rights of Borlum, an 
estate in the parish of Dores, for some 150 years, relinquishing 
them in 1759’. In the 18th and 19th Centuries, it was common prac- 
tice to address possessors of large holdings by the name of their 
estates and, old habits being slow to change, the sobriquet 
‘Borlum’ lasted long after the family left the Loch Ness area. 

Edward’s grandfather was William MacIntosh, better known as 
Brigadier MacIntosh, one of the more successful leaders in the 
1715 Rebellion. He was a doughty warrior and an author of some 
repute. One of his works was An Essay on Ways and Means for 
Inclosing, Fallowing and Planting in Scotland’, and was 
completed whilst he was a prisoner in Edinburgh Castle for his 
Jacobite activities. William died in prison in 1743, thus he was 
unable to practise much of what he preached on the arable lands of 
Raits. 

Edward’s father was Shaw MacIntosh, the younger son of the 
Brigadier, and his older brother Lachlan, who had settled in 
America, drowned and was buried at sea. Lachlan left two young 
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daughters in the New World, and Shaw was concerned that they 
would bar his succession to Raits, so he set sail for America and 
tried to ingratiate himself into the household of his young nieces. 
Finally he kidnapped the girls, took them aboard a ship in Boston 
harbour, with the intention of keeping the youngsters in protective 
custody and carrying them to Scotland. Fortunately some friends 
of the young ladies came to their rescue, boarded the vessel at 
Nantucket and arrested Shaw. He was nearly lynched but escaped 
this fate by posting a bond of £2,000 as surety for his future good 
behaviour. In C Fraser-MacKintosh’s Letters of Two Centuries’ 
there is one dated 30th November 1736 in which all the details of 
this unsavoury affair are revealed. The writer, Thomas Palmer, an 
acquaintance of the family, was warning a friend in Scotland to 
beware of Shaw’s machinations on his return to his native shores. 

James MacPherson or Seamus Ban, as he was known amongst 
his contemporaries in Badenoch, the so called Translator of the 
Ossianic Poems, took over Raits in the mid 1780s, built a grand 
new house and changed the estate name to Belleville. In time this 
was gaelicised to Bail’ a’Bhile — the township of the brae-top — but 
eventually the estate became known as Balavil., as it is today. 

When the Circuit Court arrived in Inverness on Thursday 
evening, the Advocate Depute was informed that two of the prin- 
cipal witnesses against Borlum and his associates had been 
abducted, and that Lady Borlum and five gentlemen were involved 
in the kidnapping. A party of the local military was assembled and 
they were dispatched in search of the Missing persons. They 
returned with all the people involved including the witnesses. 
Some of the abductors were liberated on finding bail and the 
remainder were kept in confinement but the trial was able to take 
place as arranged. 

The Lord Justice Clerk, Lord Pitfour, was on the bench, Mr 
Alexander Murray, Advocate Depute, was Public Prosecutor, Mr 
Simon Fraser and Mr James Grant were Defence Counsels, and 
other Court officers were James Ferguson and Thomas Miller. The 
jury was selected and, no objections being raised, the fifteen, 
named below, were duly sworn in. These men were of the 
landowning fraternity and not a few had military backgrounds. 
Hugh Rose and Charles Munro were chosen Chancellor and Clerk 
respectively. 
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Arthur Robertson of Inshes, Major James Chisholm of Corry, 
Hugh Rose of Kilravock, Capt. Simon Fraser of Finellan, Capt. 
Ludovic Grant of Knockando, Capt. Alexander Fraser of 
Culduthil, Lewis Hay of Roseisle, Patrick Grant, Esq. Younger of 
Glenmoriston, Capt. Archibald Robertson of Arduilly, Capt. John 
MacKenzie of Avoch, Murdoch MacKenzie of Ardross, Charles 
Munro of Allan, Alexander Baillie of Little Farrell, Alexander 
Leslie of Balmageith, Capt. Hugh Rose of Brea. 

The Advocate Depute informed the Court that, as the majority 
of the witnesses could only speak the Erse or Gaelic language, an 
Interpreter was required. The Sheriff-Substitute of Inverness- 
shire, Donald MacQueen of Corriebrough, was proposed and, 
there being no objections, was duly sworn to be faithful in that 
office. 

Mr Murray moved that the Criminal Letters against Edward 
Shaw MacIntosh and others might be read. As Borlum, John 
Forbes, miller at the Mill of Raits, Ewan MacLaughlan, alias Evan 
or Ewan Dow MacLaughlan, and Donald Robertson, alias Donald 
Dow Robertson, both servants of Borlum, were all absent, he 
moved that sentence of Outlawry be pronounced against them. 

The The Lord Justice Clerk decreed that each of the four 
persons named be Outlaws and Fugitives from His Majesty’s laws, 
and he ordained them to be put to His Majesty’s horn, and all their 
moveable goods and gear be forfeit and brought in for His 
Majesty’s use, and that, for their contempt and disobedience in not 
appearing this day and place, by order of the law, for the crimes of 
theft and other nuisances, at the instance of James Montgomery of 
Stanhope, Esq. as they were lawfully cited for that effect, being 
thrice called in court and at the door of the Courthouse, yet failed 
to appear. 

A reward for the capture of Borlum was advertised in the 
Edinburgh Evening Courant and the notice was as follows: 


Edinburgh St James, June 12th, 1773 

Whereas it has been humbly represented to the King, that at 
the last assize held at Inverness in North Britain, Edward 
Shaw MacIntosh of Borlum, in the county of Inverness-shire, 
was declared Outlaw for having been concerned in the crimes 
of housebreaking and theft and entering into a conspiracy to 
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murder and rob on the highway, His Majesty, for the better 
discovering and bringing to justice the said offender, is hereby 
pleased to promise a reward of Fifty Pounds to any person 
who shall apprehend the said Edward Shaw MacIntosh, so as 
he may be brought to justice: the said reward to be paid by the 
Honourable, the Barons of His Exchequer in Scotland, at 
Edinburgh. 

Signed: Suffolk 


The Public Prosecutor then moved that Alexander MacIntosh, 
describing himself miller at the Mill of Dunachton, and William 
Davidson in Belldow of Raits, present prisoners in the Tolbooth of 
Inverness, both in the parish of Alvie and county of Inverness, 
indicted and accused in the Criminal Letters, be called and ques- 
tioned as to their guilt. Both men said that they were not guilty and 
referred their defence to their Counsels. 

Mr Murray notified the Court that the first article in the 
Criminal Letters referred to theft of barley from William Blair, and 
was charged only against Borlum and one other, both absent, thus 
he would take cognizance of that. Incidentally, this William Blair 
was the minister of Kingussie Parish, in which he served long and 
faithfully. At the end of the 1745/46 Rebellion Blair, in company 
with John MacPherson of Banchor, and Donald MacPherson of 
Cullinlinn, led a group of his parishioners to Blair in Atholl, to 
meet with Brigadier Mordaunt, to surrender their arms to him, and 
to submit themselves to the King’s mercy. They pleaded that they 
were forced to join in with the rebels. It was reported in The Scots 
Magazine’ of the time that they were all allowed to return peace- 
ably to their homes. 

The first witness was James MacPherson, weaver in Claggan of 
Killyhuntly, aged fifty, and married. He described the events of the 
night that his house was robbed, a Tuesday, at the beginning of last 
July, and he began by telling the Court that on the day of the 
robbery, Samuel Dow MacDonald, from the Dell of Killyhuntly, a 
small farm not far from the River Spey, had come to him with the 
information that Edward Shaw MacIntosh had been making 
enquiries about him the day before. Later that day, Alexander 
Robertson had visited his house, ostensibly asking about Samuel 
Dow MacDonald, but he appeared to be taking a keen interest in 
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the interior of the weaver’s house. 

Robertson had said that he came from the Braes of the country 
and he seemed to be disguising his accent, but MacPherson learnt 
later from his neighbours that he was a servant of Borlum. On that 
Tuesday evening, they retired to bed, a little after nightfall and 
they were wakened by the sounds of men in the bedroom. The 
bedclothes were pulled over their heads, preventing them from 
knowing who their attackers were. In the struggle that ensued, his 
wife was hurt and she cried out, whereupon one of the men at the 
head of the bed told her to ‘hold your tongue or I will stick you 
with my dirk’. The witness was not sure how long they were kept 
in that position but thought it was about half an hour. During this 
time, he was aware of noises in the next room, as if of the sounds 
of breaking wood. After the men had gone, he got up and went into 
the next room where his chests were and he realised that they had 
been interfered with. He went outside and saw two men leaping 
over a dyke before he lost sight of them in the darkness. He 
declared that the man who had threatened his wife had spoken in a 
low voice that he was unable to recognise. The weaver then went 
over to a neighbour, Duncan Kennedy, woke him up and asked 
him to come to the house to see the damage. 

On entering the house, MacPherson lit a candle, and they both 
noticed a mill-pick lying on the floor, near one of the chests that 
had been broken into. The witness examined the contents of the 
two chests and told Duncan Kennedy that forty-four pounds and 
some odd shillings sterling were missing. He was sure that the 
money had been there the previous night. The money had been in 
gold and silver coins. The weaver now produced the mill-pick in 
Court and testified that it had not been altered in any way since it 
had been seen, lying near the chests. Kennedy went home but told 
MacPherson that he would leave his door open. The weaver said 
that he suspected the crowd from Raits as Robertson, Borlum’s 
servant, had tried to mislead him and because he knew Davidson, 
the accused. When MacPherson had lived in Clachnaharry, 
William Davidson had been one of his cottar tenants for some two 
years and during that time he had asked often for the loan of 
twenty shillings but only on one occasion had the weaver given 
him half a guinea. 

Mary Shaw, spouse of MacPherson, followed him into the 
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witness box and on being asked how old she was, she replied forty 
years upwards. She told the Court that she concurred with her 
husband about the robbery and the finding of the mill-pick, but she 
did not know who was its owner. She believed that forty-four 
pounds had been taken from the chests but she herself had no skill 
in counting. 

Donald Davidson alias MacIver, servant of Borlum, brother of 
the accused William, told the Court that he was aged twenty-three 
years, and an active participator in the crimes perpetrated by 
Borlum and his associates. The evidence that he presented saved 
him from severe punishment, and illustrated what a gang of ne’er- 
do-wells they were. He testified that some nights before the 
robbery at Killyhuntly, Edward MacIntosh held a meeting in the 
house at Raits with Alexander, his natural brother, John Forbes, 
Ewan and John MacLaughlan, Alexander Robertson and himself, 
and he told them that James MacPherson, the weaver, had a sum of 
money in his house and he intended that they should go and steal 
it. Some of those present were willing to join in but Alexander 
MacIntosh was unable to go at that time and the expedition was 
called off. A few nights later, Borlum called another meeting at 
Raits and John Forbes was sent off to fetch William Davidson. 
These two met up with the rest of the party at the ford where they 
were to cross over the River Spey. After crossing safely they all 
made for the weaver’s house at Claggan of Killyhuntly. Borlum, 
Alexander MacIntosh, John Forbes, Ewan MacLaughlan and the 
witness all entered therein and William Davidson and Alexander 
Robertson remained outside. 

Ewan MacLaughlan, Alexander MacIntosh and himself entered 
the room where the MacPhersons were sleeping and pulled up the 
bedcovers over the weaver and his wife to prevent them from 
recognising their assailants. After this, Borlum took a tallow 
candle from his pocket and lit it, and then he and John Forbes 
broke the locks of the chests and removed the money which had 
been stored there. The noise of this was heard by Donald Davidson 
in the bedroom, and he said that after about a quarter of an hour, 
Borlum and Forbes left the premises, having first put out the 
candle. They were closely followed by Alexander MacIntosh, 
MacLaughlan and the witness. Davidson informed the court that a 
mill-pick and coulter of a plough had been carried by the robbers 
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on Borlum’s instructions, as they might be required to break open 
the locks. He had not seen the items but John Forbes had told him 
about them. Davidson went on to say that although Ewan 
MacLaughlan was in the bedroom with Alexander and himself, he 
had left the room before them, thus they were the last outside, 
whereupon they leaped over a garth or dyke before following the 
others to Raits. 

On their arrival, Borlum gave them all their share of the money 
stolen, two pounds or two pounds five shillings sterling, he can’t 
remember which. The witness said that Borlum did not tell the 
gang how much money had been taken, and the following day, 
Borlum showed Davidson seventeen guineas which none of the 
party knew about. There was grumbling and discontent amongst 
the members about the amount they received, which was contrary 
to the agreement which they had. The arrangement was that 
Borlum would get half and the other half would be shared equally 
amongst the rest. 

Donald Davidson then told the court that just before last 
harvest, Borlum convened a meeting, and Borlum, Alexander 
MacIntosh, John Forbes, Ewan MacLaughlan and himself entered 
into an agreement to keep watch over the King’s road and to be 
aware when drovers or any other passers-by, supposed to be 
carrying money, would pass along the highway, and that they 
would first murder them and then take away their valuables. The 
main place of rendezvous was to be the house of Raits, but in the 
“go” of harvest, this meeting place was changed to the new house 
built by Borlum at Bail an Uillt (Burn Town). The members who 
were sent to reconnoitre the Public House at Pitmain, built in 1765” 
had to return early the following morning with their reports. There 
had been no signs of strangers about for some days and when 
Borlum learnt that Colonel Munro’s coach had been broken into at 
the Inn, he rightly suspected that the culprits were some of his own 
men. Edward questioned John MacLaughlan, who confessed and 
later on MacLaughlan and Borlum brought in the articles taken 
from the coach, which had been hidden in rocks above the house at 
Raits. These items consisted of several shirts, stocks, and pairs of 
stockings, two cases holding three razors, two white sheets and 
two pieces of chintz (all previously laid out on the Court table by 
Mr Charles Fraser, Commissary of Inverness). Davidson said that 
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Alexander MacIntosh received three or four ruffled shirts, two 
pairs of stockings and one of the razors. Alexander Forbes and his 
brother John shared several other pieces but Borlum kept the two 
pieces of chintz, two pairs of sheets, two razors, and some tea. 

Edward’s father Shaw had died in 1770 and there is an item in 
William MacKintosh of Balnespick’s estate and farm account 
book, so carefully laid out for us in I F Grant’s Everyday Life onan 
Old Highland Farm’ on page twenty-two and dated Dunachton, 
14th July, 1770, where Borlum is given 10 pints of whisky for his 
father’s funeral and immediately below, Alexander MacIntosh, the 
miller, receives 16 pints. I hope that they both repaid the trusting 
William. 

The witness told the Court that he knew about a cow stolen from 
Donald Cruickshank in Dunachton* and brought in to the new 
house at Burn Town under cover of night, by Ewan MacLaughlan, 
Borlum and himself. This theft took place in November last year 
and Borlum had slaughtered the animal but John Forbes, Ewan 
MacLaughlan and the witness had helped Borlum to bleed, skin 
and cut up the carcass into suitably sized portions which were 
stored in the house. Alexander MacIntosh arrived at the house 
whilst this was going on and everyone there was aware of the theft. 
Only the gang members were allowed to eat this beef whilst they 
were in the new house. Donald Cruickshank was a cottar tenant of 
William MacKintosh of Balnespick at Dunachton, and his name 
also appears in the Account Book on page fifty, 1771. [Received 
from Donald Cruickshank the 1/2 guinea that he got in borrowing 
and 13 and six pence in part of his rent. He is still due the balance 
and the 1/2 crown and the 20 pence for the yard]. 

The theft of his cow in 1772 must have been a severe loss, and 
the cause of much hardship in the Cruickshank household. 

One Sunday morning, last November, Borlum and his servant 
set off for Breakachy on horseback, but before leaving he called at 
the new house at Burn Town and gave strict instructions that no 
one was to leave the house until he returned from Laggan. Edward 
MacIntosh had married Marjory, daughter of Donald MacPherson 
of Breakachy in 1771” and his daughter Margaret was born in 
1772", but we can only surmise if this visit had anything to do with 
that event. 


However no sooner had the two men departed than the ones in 
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MacLaughlan and Donald Robertson. Later that same day Ewan 
MacLaughlan came back to Bail’an Uillt, with the news that a 
well-known drover, John MacFarquhar from Redcastle in the 
north, was due to pass along the highway below Raits en route 
home. John MacLaughlan was sent westwards to fetch John 
Forbes and Donald Davidson, whilst Donald Robertson was 
dispatched to Dunachton to bring back Alexander MacIntosh and 
Alexander Forbes who was then at the miller’s house. Davidson 
said that before they all reached the new house John MacFarquhar 
had passed by, but it transpired that Alexander MacIntosh, 
Alexander Forbes, Donald Robertson and Ewan MacLaughlan had 
met up with the drover and actually accompanied him for a part of 
the way. Alexander MacIntosh had complained about the gang 
leaving the new house, and he ordered a horse from Borlum’s 
stable to enable Donald Robertson to follow MacFarquhar and to 
find out where he was to spend the night. Borlum returned from 
Laggan about suppertime and he was very angry when he heard 
that the drover had passed by. One of the MacLaughlans was sent 
to the house of Raits to obtain provisions, and he came back 
carrying bread and cheese. Robertson returned from his quest and 
he informed the assembly in Burn Town that the drover was to 
lodge in Aviemore for the night and most likely would depart early 
in the morning. About eleven o’clock that evening Alexander 
MacIntosh, John Forbes, Donald Robertson and Ewan 
MacLaughlan set off, all armed with pistols except MacLaughlan 
who carried a hangar or shabble, powder and swan-shot. They 
hoped to meet up with MacFarquhar somewhere in the woods 
between Aviemore and the waters of Dulnain. Borlum wanted the 
witness to go with the crowd, but he claimed that he was unwell 
and was left behind. The four were not seen again until Tuesday 
morning at Burn Town when Alexander MacIntosh told the 
witness to go for Edward MacIntosh. What was the outcome of 
that meeting, Davidson was unaware, but later in the day Borlum’s 
natural brother told him that he had fired a shot at the drover but 
MacFarquhar turned back into the woods and the gang lost sight of 
him. MacIntosh also added that the courage of the drover’s 
companions had failed them, and they disappeared amongst the 
trees. The Raits people had come upon the drover to the eastward 
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of Laggantygowan, and between Aviemore and Dalmagarry. 
Davidson informed the Court that on the night of the robbery at 
Killyhuntly, when the gang all met up at the River Spey, Borlum 
told William Davidson what they were intending to do that night 
and at once the accused declined the opportunity of going upon 
such a mission. Borlum pushed him roughly into the water of the 
ford and said to him ‘Damne your soul, do you pretend to keep 
yourself an honest man after you have knowledge of where we are 
going?’ The weaver’s house was about half an English mile from 
the Spey and on their way there, William Davidson prayed to God 
that He would stand between him and such an action. He gave the 
appearance of someone confused and full of fear, and spoke no 
more on the journey. At the house, Robertson and William 
Davidson remained outside whilst the others all entered. Later that 
evening, when the money was being shared, the witness heard 
Ewan MacLaughlan say that they were all obliged to Borlum for 
the money. At this, Edward replied that they were! After this, it 
was proposed that all present should swear an oath that they would 
not divulge any information about the theft. Several of the party 
swore themselves to secrecy, including William Davidson, but 
Alexander Robertson and the witness did not. Borlum declared 
that whosoever should disclose information about the robbery, 
apart from being perjured, might depend upon losing their lives. 
Donald Davidson concluded his evidence by stating that he never 
saw his brother at any of the meetings in Bail’an Uillt of Raits. 
Next on the stand was Alexander Robertson, sometime tailor 
and later a soldier in the 17th Regiment of Foot, unmarried and 
twenty-three years of age. He told the Court that he entered 
Borlum’s service on Whitsunday, one thousand seven hundred and 
seventy, and continued in that capacity until Whitsunday, one 
thousand seven hundred and seventy-two, when he enlisted in the 
army on the twenty-fourth of June thereafter. He remained in 
Borlum’s household until called to service. He confirmed that he 
was sent to the house of the weaver, to look for the chests, about a 
month after he enlisted and that he made the excuse that he was 
looking for Samuel Dow MacDonald. That evening, when Borlum 
sent for him and others, both Donald Davidson and himself were 
suspicious of Borlum’s intention and they kept out of sight. 
However Alexander MacIntosh found them and ordered them to 
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join in with the raiding party. Robertson corroborated Donald 
Davidson’s evidence, and added that whilst outside the weaver’s 
house William Davidson put the witness’s hand to his breast and 
asked him to feel how his heart was pounding. He said Davidson 
made no effort to flee, nor did he object to a share of the spoils. 
Alexander Forbes, servant to Borlum, brother of John Forbes 
the miller, aged twenty and unmarried, took his place in the stand 
and told the Court how he came to the Bounds of Raits in 
November last year, having been in the service of Donald Forbes, 
miller at Banchor. After coming to Raits, he occasionally helped 
his brother, then miller at Raits, and at other times he assisted 
Alexander MacIntosh, miller, at the Mill of Dunachton. Soon after 
his arrival at Raits, Edward MacIntosh, in the presence of 
Alexander his brother, Ewan MacLaughlan, and Donald 
Davidson, proposed that they should keep in readiness to watch 
upon the King’s road, in order to murder and rob such passers-by 
as they supposed had money, especially drovers, and in so doing to 
obey the orders of Alexander MacIntosh. Forbes said that on a 
Sunday last November John MacLaughlan and himself were 
ordered by Borlum to go to the Public House at Pitmain, to gather 
information about any travellers there for the north and, if there 
were, to return immediately and inform him. They found the 
family in bed and noticed a coach standing in the close of the inn. 
The carriage was locked but they ripped open the leather covered 
trunk with a knife belonging to Forbes. They removed two pieces 
of chintz or calico, like those on the Court table, one pair of sheets, 
a quantity of tea, about one to two Ibs, he thought, three razors, a 
number of shirts and three or four pairs of stockings, a number of 
stocks and a silk handkerchief. These goods were carried away by 
himself and John MacLaughlan and hidden in rocks above the 
house at Raits. The witness stated he saw Alexander MacIntosh 
carry from the house at Raits, as his share of the booty, four ruffled 
shirts and either three or four stocks, two pairs of stockings and a 
razor. Forbes told the Court that Donald Robertson was sent to 
bring Alexander MacIntosh and the witness to the house at Burn 
Town where they found Borlum, John Forbes, Ewan 
MacLaughlan and Donald Davidson, and a large pot was on the 
fire with beef in it and a large quantity of meat cut up and being put 
away into a chest. They said the beef was from the cow belonging 
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to Donald Cruickshank at Dunachton which had been stolen. He 
went on to say that on Sunday, the twenty-ninth of last November, 
he was in the new house at Burn Town, when Borlum informed all 
present that he was going to Breakachy and that no-one should 
leave the house until he returned. This was the day preceding the 
attack made upon John MacFarquhar. Borlum sent Ewan 
MacLaughlan back from the Inn at Pitmain to tell the gang that the 
drover was there on his passage north. Donald Robertson came to 
Borlum’s brother’s house at Dunachton to tell him and the witness 
to return immediately to the new house at Raits, but on the way 
there they met Ewan MacLaughlan. Soon after they were joined by 
John Forbes and Donald Davidson from the west. Before the last 
two met up with them, the drover had almost reached the point 
below the house at Raits, when the accused Alexander, Ewan Dow 
MacLaughlan, Donald Robertson and the witness came up with 
him, two going ahead and the other two following behind, until 
they came to the park below Raits, where they met a large burial 
party coming from church. What with the road being thronged 
with people and their own members being few, they made no 
attack upon the traveller. He confirmed that Donald Robertson had 
followed MacFarquhar to Aviemore and that the four already 
named, all armed, had set off late in the evening to meet up with 
John MacFarquhar, and that their intention was to murder and rob 
him. He testified that the assault on the drover was confirmed by 
John Forbes. Finally he never saw William Davidson at any of the 
meetings with Borlum and his gang. 

John MacLaughlan, aged nineteen and unmarried, a servant of 
Borlum, testified that he had served Borlum for two years and last 
summer he was working in the south but came back to Raits at the 
beginning of harvest. His brother Ewan, who was outlawed for 
non-appearance in Court that day, had told him about the robbery 
at Claggan of Killyhuntly, and that each of the participants had 
received a share of the money taken. He said that he knew about 
the cow stolen from Donald Cruickshank and he saw the animal 
being butchered. He knew also that there was an association 
between Borlum and others to murder and rob passers-by on the 
King’s highway, but nothing had occurred until last November 
when MacFarquhar was attacked. He confirmed the previous 
witness’s statements about events leading up to the assault on the 
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drover and what happened thereafter. He concurred with 
Alexander Forbes’s evidence regarding the ripping open of the 
trunk of Colonel Munro’s coach and about the hiding of the goods 
in rocks behind Raits. He saw Alexander MacIntosh receiving the 
items mentioned in Alexander Forbes’s statement, and on looking 
at the pieces on display on the Court table, he declared they were 
similar to the items removed from the trunk of the coach. 

The last of Edward Shaw MaclIntosh’s servants to give 
evidence, Angus Robertson, aged twenty and unmarried, stated 
that he was at the house at Bail’an Uillt of Raits on Sunday 29th 
November last when his brother was sent to follow MacFarquhar 
and ascertain where he was to lodge that night. He went to bed and 
knew no more of what happened that evening but on Tuesday 
morning his brother told him about the incident with MacFarquhar 
and the firing of the shot by Alexander MacIntosh. He also 
confirmed that Ewan MacLaughlan, John Forbes and his brother 
Donald were present at the assault on the drover. 

John MacFarquhar, drover from Redcastle, aged fifty and 
married, described how, early on Monday morning the 30th 
November last, he and his servant set off on horseback from 
Aviemore where they had spent the night. They were travelling 
home and about three miles north of Aviemore, on the great road, 
they came upon four men walking through the woods. The drover 
entered into conversation with them and asked them where they 
were going. He passed the group and immediately the four men 
moved in between the drover and his servant. MacFarquhar then 
felt a shot from the rear and, looking back, he saw a pistol in the 
hand of one of the men. The shot passed along the right hand side 
of his hand, grazing the skin, and passed through his great coat and 
two pellets went through the headband of his chamois breeches. 
He displayed to the jury the coat, which had been pierced by a 
number of small swan-shot as he thought. The one who fired the 
shot was not more than three yards distant from him and, upon 
receiving the shot, the drover turned his horse, rode past the 
assailants and rode safely to Aviemore. His servant followed him 
back to safety also. On looking at the accused Alexander 
MacIntosh, he recognised him as the one whom he saw putting a 
pistol under his plaid and he concluded he was the one who fired 
the shot. He was also the one to whom he spoke before passing the 
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group. He stated that he knew the other accused William 
Davidson, but he was not one of the party that he met in the woods 
on the great road leading to the north. He told the Court that he was 
Carrying about one hundred and ninety pounds sterling on his 
person that day. MacFarquhar finished giving his evidence by 
declaring that Alexander Hudson alias MacHutcheon was the 
servant who had attended him but he had left this country and was 
now in the south country. 

In 1848 Historical and Traditional Sketches of Highland 
Families was published and, in an article headed ‘of. the 
MacKintoshes of Borlum’" the author relates how Alexander 
MacKintosh of Borlum was executed for an assault on one 
MacFarquhar alias MacRory, a cattle dealer from Beauly, who was 
suspected of having wrongly identified his assailant and who after- 
wards was an outcast in Beauly, where he eventually took his own 
life. In a subsequent edition in 1895", Mr MacLean said that a 
drover of the name John MacRory alias MacFarquhar, Redcastle, 
Ross-shire, committed suicide, on account of being ostracised by 
the people and the deterioration of his business due to his perjury 
over the false identification. MacLean’s version of the assault on 
the drover by the Borlums is certainly dramatic but bears little 
resemblance to the evidence submitted in Court and recorded in 
the Minute Book of the Court of Justiciary. 

The officers and men of the Earl of Cromartie’s Regiment in the 
Jacobite Rebellion of 1745/6 are listed in The Muster Roll of 
Prince Charles Edward Stuart's Army 1745-6" and two names in 
particular would seem to clarify the discrepancy in the names in 
the identity of the cattle dealer. 


(1) Captain Roderick MacFarquhar, Spittal of Redcastle" 
(2) Lieutenant John MacFarquhar, Spittal of Redcastle"’ 


MacRory or MacRuairidh in Gaelic, denotes son of Roderick, 
therefore John MacFarquhar would seem to be the son of Roderick 
MacFarquhar. He would have been 28 years of age at that time. 
John MacLean, Innkeeper at Pitmain, aged forty years, married, 
took the stand and witnessed that he was present and saw 
Alexander MacIntosh make two declarations in front of Mr 
Donald MacQueen, Sheriff-Substitute of Inverness-shire, and he 
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also saw William Davidson make a declaration before Mr 
MacQueen. Being shown these statements, the witness agreed that 
they were the declarations which the accused made of the date they 
respectively bear. MacLean testified that these statements were 
produced voluntarily, freely, and without any compulsion, and that 
the accused were sober and in their senses at the time. He 
witnessed that upon a Sunday night in November last Colonel 
Munro lodged in his house on his way south, and the trunk of his 
coach had been cut open and particulars of the goods taken were in 
an inventory which he saw Colonel Munro write next morning. 
This list had been left with the innkeeper. MacLean went on to 
report that some days after the accused were apprehended, he 
removed some of the goods stolen from Colonel Munro’s coach 
which were hidden in the drystone dyke above Borlum’s house. 
He had been directed there by John MacLaughlan and Alexander 
Forbes, two preceding witnesses. The goods were wrapped up and 
held in his own custody until he produced them this day before the 
Court and jury. 

John MacLean” was a most important member of the Badenoch 
community. He was a farmer and worked the lands of Kingussie 
and Pitmain. He had been instrumental in having the Inn at Pitmain 
built in 1765 and he stood in good favour with the House of 
Gordon. He was a leading light in the improvement of agriculture 
practices and we can still see the raised embankments on the sides 
of the River Spey where he carried out his forward looking poli- 
cies of ditching and flood control. He cleared the scrub land, 
collected stones from the fields, and added valuable acres to his 
holdings. He was an example to all his contemporaries. He lived 
until 1808 and was buried in Cladh Meadhon a’Bhaile - the burial 
ground in the middle of Kingussie. Dr Sinton in his By Loch and 
River“ informs us that MacLean had been married four times and, 
with some of his wives being related, he gained the nickname of 
‘The Father of Confusion’ in his later years on account of the rela- 
tionships between some of his extended family. He was born in 
Badenoch in 1725 and died at the age of 83. 

When one considers what an impact this one man had upon the 
upper reaches of the Spey and beyond, it is difficult to understand 
why there is no plaque or information panel erected, either at the 
entrance to the old burial ground or near his grave, which is only 
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marked by the inscribed flat table stone, near the south wall of the 
graveyard. How many people alive today know of John MacLean 
Or Of his last resting place? Perhaps the Museums Service of the 
Highland Region might take up the challenge! 

He was an early feuar in the newly established village of 
Kingussie and no-one would be more worthy of this belated 
honour. 

The last witness called was Lieutenant John MacPherson of 
Ballachroan, aged forty. He concurred with the evidence 
submitted by John MacLean, the previous witness, regarding the 
statements of the accused, and with the finding of the goods in 
Borlum’s drystone dykes. 

I believe that Lieutenant MacPherson was the well known 
‘Black Officer’ — Ofhaichear Dubh Bail’a Chrodhain — despite the 
rank of Captain given on his gravestone in the St Columba’s burial 
ground in Kingussie. He was one of the victims who perished in 
the Gaick Catastrophe — Call Ghaig — at the very beginning of the 
19th Century. Being a recruiting officer did not endear him to many 
of the people of Badenoch and the designation of An Caiptean 
Dubh seemed to fit in with his activities. Being a member of the 
Establishment would ensure that, in matters pertaining to law and 
order, he would play a part. In C Fraser MacKintosh’s Letters of 
Two Centuries’ there is information which would seem to 
support my belief; one letter where he is resident in Ballachroan 
and dated 6th April 1774, and a report that he is living in Phoness 
in 1767, and described as Lieutenant John MacPherson of the 
Battalion of Highlanders lately commanded by Major James 
Johnston. 

The declarations made by Alexander MacIntosh and William 
Davidson were read over to the Court and the summing up of the 
evidence was made by the Public Prosecutor and the Defence 
Counsel, Mr James Grant. 

The The Lord Justice Clerk ordained the assizes to inclose and 
to return at ten o clock in the morning when the jury would return 
their verdict. The prisoners were taken back to the Tolbooth and 
the time was between one o'clock and two o'clock in the morning. 

The jury returned the following verdict at Inverness on the 18th 
day of May, one thousand seven hundred and seventy-three, as all 
in one voice, ‘find the said Alexander MacIntosh guilty of all the 
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crimes libelled, except that of stealing the barley from Mr Blair, 
and also find by a great plurality of voices, the said William 
Davidson guilty of the crime of robbing the house of James 
MacPherson, weaver, in Claggan of Killyhuntly. The Chancellor 
of the jury represented that the jury had no hesitation as to their 
verdict against MacIntosh, but they were divided as to Davidson, 
however, by a plurality, they found him guilty but they, out of 
humanity, would have done otherwise had it not been for hurting 
the cause of the Law and they were unanimous that he, the 
Chancellor, should recommend William Davidson to their 
Lordships as an object of His Majesty’s mercy, that the capital 
punishment of death might be reviewed. 

The Court Diet was continued until six o’clock that evening and 
Lord Pitfour ordained that the accused be carried back to prison. 

The The Lord Justice Clerk, having considered the verdict of 
the jury, dated and returned of this date (18th May 1773) against 
Alexander MacIntosh and William Davidson, adjudged the said 
persons to be carried from the bar, back to the Tolbooth of 
Inverness, therein to be detained in same prison until Friday the 
second day of July next to come, and upon that day to be taken 
furth of the said Tolbooth and carried to the Common Place of 
Execution, of the said Burgh of Inverness, and then and there 
betwixt the hours of two and four of the afternoon, to be hanged by 
the neck by the hands of the Common Hangman upon a gibbet 
until they be dead, and he ordained the body of the said Alexander 
MacIntosh, thereafter, to be hanged in chains upon a gallows. He 
also ordained that all their moveable goods and gear be forfeit and 
brought in to His Majesty’s use. 

Executions in Inverness at that period were carried out on the 
rising ground between what is now Culduthel Road and Muirfield 
Road, near where the RC Church, St Ninian’s, stands.” 

In the Aberdeen Journal” there was a notice inserted under the 
heading ‘From the Edinburgh Papers July 10° 


On Friday July 2nd was hanged at Inverness, and his body 
afterwards hung in chains, Alexander MacIntosh, natural 
brother to Edward Shaw MacIntosh of Borlum... Alexander 
MacIntosh was condemned at the last Circuit Court of 
Justiciary, held at Inverness, along with William Davidson, 
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who since received His Majesty’s pardon... 


It was thought that Edward Shaw MacIntosh had escaped to 
France and is believed to have died in that country. His only 
daughter Margaret was married to Angus MacEdward and later to 
John MacPherson of Gallovie in Laggan, where she died on 7th 
December 1840 aged 68, without issue. C Fraser-MacKintosh 
erected a stone in St Columba’s burial ground in Kingussie in 
1892, ‘In memory of Edward MacIntosh 7th of Borlum, Marjory 
MacPherson of Breakachy, his wife, and only daughter Margaret’. 
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SHINTY : SOME FACT AND FICTION IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY' 


HuGH DAN MACLENNAN 
Friday, February 16, 1996 


Camanachd gur roghadh spórs e 
Am a'gheamhraidh is tùs an earraich 
Mach “san achadh 's gillean greannmhor 
An deagh ghleus ri cluich cho annamh, 
Nach camanachd bu dual d'ar sinnsir, 
Ag iomain bhall air La Callainn, 
Cait eil coimeas ris 's an Eòrpa, 
H-uile fear cho eudmhor ealamh 
Dol ga dhubhlan bhuidhinn tadhail.” 


Playing shinty on New Year's day 
Where ts its like in the whole of Europe? 


This paper has five main aims: to establish with some clarity the 
extent to which shinty was played throughout Scotland in the nine- 
teenth century; to detail the sources which lend credence to the 
claim that shinty may be justifiably called “Scotland’s national 
sport”; to set the game in its historical context; and to assist the 
enquiring mind reach a conclusion as to which elements of what 
survives of the history of the game in this period is fact or fiction. 

For the purposes of this paper, I align myself with the position 
taken by. Professor Donald Meek in his Tuath is Tighearna 
anthology’ that the early historical boundary for the period we 
should address as the “nineteenth century” in fact lies around 
1770. I have taken the later boundary to be roughly at the turn of 
the century, i.e. 1900. 


Shinty — camanachd or iomain in Gaelic as it is traditionally 
known in the Gaelic-speaking West Highlands — is an ancient 
sport. It is now accepted that the game, or at least an earlier form 
of it, was introduced to North-West Scotland along with 
Christianity and the Gaelic language nearly two thousand years 
ago by Irish missionaries. St Columba, in fact, is said to have 
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arrived on these shores as a result of some shenanigans at an Irish 
hurling match. 

There is no doubt that shinty was popular at various stages 
virtually nation-wide. It is to be found from the wind-swept rocks 
of St Kilda to the more hospitable and gentler plains of the 
Borders. Indeed, it is now generally accepted that shinty was 
played all over Scotland in the seventeenth century. It appears 
among the frequent censures of sports and games on the Sabbath in 
the middle of the century, for example at Markinch in 1633, and 
North Berwick in 1671. 

However, it is often regarded as having retreated to the 
Gaidhealtachd by the nineteenth century. From there it was re- 
introduced to the Lowlands by people who were encouraged or 
forced to move south. One example is the children in the mills at 
New Lanark, and this also appears to be the explanation for an 
active shinty club in the Vale of Leven in the 1870s; certainly it 
was Highlanders in exile who played in the matches which were 
held in Glasgow and Edinburgh, (and much further afield) from 
the 1870s onwards. 

It has not been recognised to such an extent however, that a 
significant amount of evidence exists for shinty south of the 
Highland Line throughout the nineteenth century. It is clear that 
there was in fact a continuous tradition there until the second half 
of the nineteenth century. There is extensive evidence for example 
of shinty as a childrens’ game in the Lowlands until about 1850. In 
summary, therefore, although shinty remained widespread it 
appears to have been played infrequently by adults. 

The clearest evidence is to be found in Edinburgh, perhaps 
because of the quantity and quality of memoirs and historical 
studies which the city has attracted. For example, in 1816 
members of the Burgess Golfing Society complained that their 
play on Bruntsfield Links was being made hazardous by shinty 
players, and there is a significant corps of visual evidence 
confirming shinty’s existence in the city up to and throughout the 
period being examined.’ 

There is no doubt, however, that Lowland shinty was in decline 
by the middle of the nineteenth century. An anonymous writer 
complained in 1873: 
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What has become of shinty, and cat-and-bat, and “rounders”, 
and heuch-and-yanky, and “handy” and a dozen other exhila- 
rating ball games which once engaged the attention of thou- 
sands? They were the delight of our younger days, but no one 
knows them now. The builder built some of them out as shinty 
and rounders; and the policeman extinguished others...” | 


The evidence of play in the Lowlands clearly diminishes as the 
century progresses. The action of the constabulary had had its 
effect. In Fife, where shinty was known as carrick or carricks 
there is one fictional reference near the end of the century, though 
it is not clear what period is being described. The novelist says of 
an old man at Kirkcaldy: 

“his interest in ‘the carricks,’ which led him often on Willy’s 
arm to see the ‘doe’ hailed.” ’ 

Part of the interest of this quotation is that it refers to shinty 
being played on the beach, and the beach was also used on this 
stretch of the Fife coast for the game of yeflins. 

In the Borders, there is an important reference to shinty in 
Galashiels in 1827° and the game was also found in the west of 
Scotland. About 1780, a list of Ayrshire sports included shinty as 
well as curling, skating and playing at the ball. Shinty was often 
regarded as a game for boys in winter — perhaps on ice. George 
Wyse, ‘The Falkirk Bard’, refers to children playing shinty in 
1847. It was also a boys’ game in Galloway where the Reverend 
George Murray (1812-1881), who was brought up in Balmaclellan 
characterised the activities of his youth — ‘My shirmy plied, my 
peerie span.’ 

In Perthshire there was still a ‘ba’ game’ at Lady Fair at 
Innerpeffray in the 1830s, and it is clear in fact that the game we 
are dealing with is shinty. The match was played until both sides 
were willing to stop “which was not often the case until a bloody 
battle had ensued, or some of the combatants got their legs 
wounded with a club.” ° 

Whether the intervention of the law as a result of these events 
was widespread remains to be proved, but it is clear that policemen 
did have a role in stopping shinty, for the County Police orders for 
Edinburghshire in 1842 included the following: 
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Many complaints having been made of boys playing at “shinty 
or football” upon the public roads, the Constable is directed to 
put an immediate stop to it..." 


Shinty is also to be found on a much wider plain in this period 
and thereafter — the world-wide stage with exiles taking shinty to 
the furthest flung corners of the globe — from South America to the 
war-ravaged wastes of Europe through two world wars, to the two 
dozen camain issued to the battalions of the Lovat Scouts during 
the Boer War, to the Maritime region of Canada, where the game 
was re-introduced in 1991 by a party of players from the Kingussie 
and Skye Clubs. But what I am about to outline will show that 
while much credit can be taken for expanding the game’s horizons 
as we approach the twenty-first century, the game had in fact 
reached its all-time high in the period I am examining — roughly 
from 1780 until the First World War. 

In summary, therefore, we can say that shinty’s survival in 
Lowland Scotland until the second half of the nineteenth century 
was modest, whereupon it was reintroduced with some success, 
particularly in the Glasgow area, by people who had moved south 
in search of employment. 

Shinty, as with many other aspects of Highland heritage, and 
the Gaelic language in particular, has been frequently threatened, 
both by Statute and under the influence of other hostile forces in 
society. That the game has survived itself, never mind its oral 
tradition, the combined assaults of Royal edicts against popular 
and “uncontrollable” games, as well as the Sabbatarianism which 
followed the Reformation and outlawed the playing of sports on 
the day of rest, not to mention the rapid erosion of the Highland 
way of life, is a tribute to the people involved in the setting up of 
the organisation which drew this “intriguing web of wayward 
strands” — as Glenurquhart historian Peter English referred to it — 
together one hundred years ago — the Camanachd Association, 
shinty’s ruling body. 

The following verse is often quoted when referring to the antiq- 
uity of shinty and hurling — usually in sentimental terms of a 
glorious past and bygone days. “When of old...” might well be the 
feeling, but the lines and their author were not, in fact, lost in the 
mists of time. The lines were actually composed by P.J. Devlin, an 
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Irish journalist who wrote under the pen-name “Celt” in the 
Freeman's Journal (forerunner of the Irish Independent) in the 
first two decades of this century. Devlin was himself a hurler in the 
1890s. 


Is binne glòir mo chamain fhèin 

na guth nan eun no ceòl nam bàrd; 
s ni binne fuaim air bith fon ghrèin 

na pòc air ghleus o liathroid àird. 


More sweet the tone of my own stick 
than voice of birds or music of bards; 
and nothing, under sun, so sweetly sounds 
as a smack with skill, on a lofty ball." 


The Sources: 
The main sources considered in the preparation of this paper are: 


1 Newspapers, magazines and periodicals: This collection of 
sources is arguably the most important and under-used of the 
period. This applies especially to the newspapers of the day which 
almost invariably constitute an invaluable primary source for the 
history of the Highlands in the nineteenth century. 

It is remarkable that it is only in 1995 that the first printed 
anthology devoted to Gaelic poems of social and political unrest 
has been published — Professor Donald Meek’s excellent Tuath is 
Tighearna, published by the Scottish Gaelic Texts Society. 
Professor Meek and historians such as Dr James Hunter, Dr Ewan 
Cameron, Dr Mairi MacArthur and Professor Grant Jarvie have 
made considerable use of the newspapers, but they still remain an 
under-utilised source, especially by non-Gaelic/Highland histo- 
rians. 

My point applies to shinty and sport in general as much as it 
does to wider Highland affairs. It is a measure therefore of the 
importance shinty had in the life of Highlanders, whether at home 
or in exile, that the newspapers devoted so many column inches to 
the game. And indeed so much detail — some more so than others, 
with the Scottish Highlander, the Inverness Courier, the Badenoch 
Record, the Elgin Courant and the Oban Times by far the best of 
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them. 

With specific regard to magazines, the Ce/tic Monthly, because 
of the people involved in its production, was by far and away the 
best and most consistent supporter of the ancient and noble game. 

Much remains to be done in terms of research in Australia and 
Canada, but there is already enough evidence to suggest that both 
are useful sources of material relating to shinty. I have listed some 
of the most useful and important of the newspapers and magazines 
in three separate sections, geographically: 


a Australia: An Teachdaire Gaidhealach, British Colonist 
(New Zealand), Hamilton Spectator (Victoria), Morning 
Herald, New Zealand. 

b Canada: Acadian Recorder, Halifax, Nova Scotia, Alma 
Mater (Aberdeen University), MacTalla (Sydney, Cape 
Breton) 

c Scotland: Alma Mater (Aberdeen University), An 
Teachdaire Gaelach, Argyllshire Herald, Badenoch Record, 
Blackwoods Magazine, Buteman, Celtic Magazine, Celtic 
Monthly, Celtic Review, Elgin Courant, Evening Courant, 
Evening Times, Glasgow Herald, Highland Magazine, 
Highland Monthly, Highland News, Highlander, Illustrated 
London News, Invergordon Times, Inverness Advertiser, 
Inverness Courier, North British Daily Mail, Northern 
Chronicle, Oban Times, Penny Magazine, Scots Magazine, 
Scots Pictorial, Scottish Highlander, Scottish Sport, The 
Witness, The Times. 


2 Books and collections including dictionaries: In the 1821 
edition of Jamieson’s Etymological Dictionary of the Scottish 
Language we find shinty sandwiched between ‘“Shinnock” and 
“Shiolag”: 


SHINNOCK, s. The same with shinty, a game, Loth. 
SHINTY, s. 1. A game in which bats, somewhat resembling a 
golf-club, are used. 

“At every fair or meeting of the country people, there were 
contests at racing, wrestling, putting the stone, &c.; and on 
holidays all the males of a district, young and old, met to play 
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at football, but oftener at shinty.—Shinty is a game played 
with sticks, crooked at the end, and balls of wood.” P. Moulin, 
Perths. Statist. Acc., v. 72. 

In London this game is called hockey. It seems to be the 
same which is designed not in Gloucest.; the name being, 
borrowed from the ball, which is “made of a knotty piece of 
wood;” Gl. Grose. The game is also called Cammion. V. 
CAMMOCK. 

It has been said, that Shinty and Hockey differ in this 
respect, that in the latter two goals are erected, each being 
formed by a piece of stick, with both ends stuck in the ground. 
The players divide into two parties; to each of these the care of 
one of the goals belongs. The game consists in endeavouring 
to drive the ball (which is made either of wood or of cork, as 
an old bung cut round for the purpose, which is called the 
hockey) through the goal of the opposite party. 

V. Book of Sports, 1810, p. 11-13. 

But in Shinty, there are also two goals, called hails, the 
object of each party being to drive the ball beyond their own 
hail: but there is no hole through which it must be driven. 

2. The club or stick used in playing, S. Perhaps from Ir. shon, 
a club. 

3. The ball, or knot of wood is called Shintie, Selkirks., 
Shinnie, Sutherl. Thus they speak of the club and shinnie. 

In the counties bordering on the Highlands, and in 
Galloway, this game is called Shinny. 

“Hugh shared by reflection the triumph of Norman:—‘For it 
was himself first put a shinny into the boy’s hand. Clan-Albin, 
1. 120. 

SHIOLAG, s. Wild mustard, Caithn. 


It should be made clear at the outset that the tendency to give 
books a title of the “Highland Sport” or “Highland Games” 
variety, creates something of a difficulty for the uninitiated. 
Virtually all the sporting books published in the nineteenth century 
make no mention whatever of shinty. Two honourable exceptions 
are the important Sports and pastimes of the people of England by 
Joseph Strutt, published in London in 1801 and 1830, and Robert 
Fittis’ Sports and Pastimes of Scotland, published in Paisley in 
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1891. 

It was well into this century before Alexander MacDonald 
delivered his famous address to this Society — Shinty: Historical 
and Traditional — which set down for the first time in the modern 
era, the history of shinty and set it in some kind of context.” 

Indeed the first book to deal with the game and make any sort of 
attempt at producing a comprehensive history was Father Ninian 
MacDonald’s Shinty in 1932. That was the most wide-ranging 
collection of what was available of the oral tradition relating to the 
game at the time. The title of the book perhaps is its only problem. 
To refer to the game as merely “Highland” was perhaps Father 
Ninian’s only mistake in an otherwise scholarly and masterful 
exposition of stick and ball games, drawing its inspiration from the 
nineteenth century, where fact and fiction are very often found 
vying with each other. 

It is only with the publication of a small volume on the history 
of Strathglass by Hugh Barron and John Willie Campbell in 1980, 
then Lochcarron by the same two individuals along with myself in 
1983, and then significantly the appearance of Glenurquhart by 
Peter English in 1985, that the game itself got round to establishing 
its credentials and pedigree. The Glenurquhart model has since 
been followed by club histories on Beauly, Fort William, 
Inverness, Kingussie, Kyles (in 1996), Lovat and Skye. The 
general history of the game is now well served through Roger 
Hutchinson’s efforts in Camanachd (1985) and the Camanachd 
Association’s own official history Shinty’, published in its cente- 
nary year, 1993. In fact a whole new sector has emerged in 
Highland publishing. All, in their own different ways, are stimu- 
lating and crucial contributions to the preservation of a rapidly 
disappearing store of Highland tradition. 

I should also mention in this context the importance of the 
Shinty Yearbook, published for the first time in 1971, and edited 
then by Dr English. It is a significant source in terms of the history 
of clubs, equipment and oral tradition. Without the Yearbook, 
which will see its Jubilee year fulfilled in 1996, much of the 
game’s tradition would have been irretrievably lost and the game 
owes a great debt to Dr English and his vision, not to mention 
persistence, in seeing his dream come true. 

One other book I should mention is Leabhar Comunn nam Fìor 
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Ghaidheal — The Book of the Club of True Highlanders. This is a 
remarkable piece of work published by the Society of True 
Highlanders in 1881. I will return to it again and again in this 
paper. 

The aims of the Comunn, which existed in a fantasy world of 
Celtic twilight, were, according to one shinty historian: 


“buried beneath an ant-heap of balderdash about supporting 
the “Dress, Language, Music and Characteristics of our illus- 
trious and ancient race in the Highlands and Isles of Scotland”, 
were simply to perpetuate the fictional world of Fergus 
Maclvor and Waverley. Glengarry was ceann-suidhe 
(chairman) and only duine-uasal and bean-uasal (gentlemen 
and ladies) need apply. They held three-day hunts, Gothic 
theatricals, balls and Highland Games at which cows were 
first felled with a hammer, then torn to pieces and barbecued.” 


The book is a unique collection of partly bogus authentication 
of Highland tradition. It is more than likely though that much of it 
contains more than a grain of truth. Even more certain is, however, 
that the embellishments contained therein make it a document of 
limited and suspect value, other than as a curiosity which confirms 
a great deal about the psyche of those involved in what became the 
Celtic twilight. 

For the moment, let us just consider Spaidsearachd na 
Camanachd which is, as far as I know, the only tune about shinty 
composed for the clarsach. I doubt very much whether it has ever 
been played since it was published until tonight. I am informed 
that the “Tuning Prelude” is in fact lifted directly from the work of 
the late eighteenth century Irish collector Edward Bunting. He 
attended the famous 1796 Belfast Gathering of Irish harpers and 
was responsible for the two-volume collection of the work of 
Tearlach O’Carolan." 


3 The Littlejohn Album: If the Book of True Highlanders is 
bogus and suspect, the Littlejohn Album can only be said to be at 
the opposite end of the credibility spectrum. It is a truly magnifi- 
cent piece of work, held in the vaults of Aberdeen University, 
although this Society retains a copy in the Inverness library — a 
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copy, incidentally, which was found by the former Chief of the 
Society Alick Morrison on a barrow of books and purchased for 
ten shillings and sixpence!” 

Amongst the most valuable of contents is the historical exposi- 
tion of shinty and its Gaelic vocabulary by the famous scholar 
Alexander MacBain of Inverness. The attractive borders were 
supplied by Reverend D. Joass of Golspie, from early Ross-shire 
monuments at Rosemarkie. The whole work was executed by the 
artists of a London company Messrs Waterlow and Sons of 
London Wall. 

And the man we owe the greatest debt of all was Alexander 
Littlejohn, a Londoner of Scottish origins who donated the fabu- 
lous Littlejohn trophy to the University of Aberdeen for competi- 
tion in the Universities.” 

It is beyond the scope of this paper to go into much more detail 
regarding the Album. Suffice for the moment to sample some of 
MacBain’s eloquent explanation of the Gaelic vocabulary relating 
to shinty.” 


The old names of the leading features of the game are still in 
the main preserved in Scottish Gaelic. The general name was 
imain or iomain, hurling, now rather restricted to the driving, 
or, in some parts, to the dribbling of the ball; the hurley or club 
was known as lorc, now lorg, or caman, as it is yet called in 
both countries, the femenine camag being the favourite in the 
northern Gaelic dialect. In Irish, at all stages, the ball was 
called liathroit or liathroid, a word seemingly lost in the 
dialects of Scotland; the Scottish ball is ball-iomanach or 
simply ball, which of course is now the English word 
borrowed, but some of the English dialects especially in 
Perthshire, have the word cnéatag and cluich-chnead, for the 
ball and the game respectively. As cnéatag also means a fir 
cone, the word seems to derive its meaning from excrescences 
on trees, as on the birch, which in some districts (Lochaber, 
for instance) were used for the playing of ball. The goal in 
Ireland was always known as the bdire; the word is still known 
in Southern Gaelic, leth-bhdire, being one goal, and bàir, the 
two goals in a full match. Mr Watson, author of Place-Names 
of Ross-shire has pointed out that Inchberry or Innisbhairidh 
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takes its name from the game and means in good Scotch 
“shinty-links”, a very appropriate name. | 
In regard to the names, both Gaelic and English, for shinty, 
their origin in the main is easy to explain. /omain is the general 
word for “driving” in the sense of driving cattle, etc as we | 
have in the classic chorus of “Mnathan a’Ghlinne” where we | 
find 


“Ian dubh bireach, ag iomain na sprèidhe” 


Hence comes ball-iomanach the ball, made of wood, cork or 
horse-hair. The stick or club is caman or camag from cam 
crooked, the reference being to the crooked end of the club. 
The game is thence called camanachd, as the similar if not 
derived game of hockey (or hookey) gets its name from the 





hooked stick or club with which it is played. The word baire 
for goal has given way in Scotland to tadhal, represented in 
Scotch by hail, which, and not goal, is as can be seen from 
Jamieson’s Dictionary, the proper Scotch and English word 
for the Camanachd goal. The two words tadhal and hail have 
the same ultimate origin, but which language is the borrower 
is not very easy to decide. In Gaelic tadhal means otherwise 
“to resort” or a “place of resort” or “a resort”, which suits the 
meaning required in the game admirably, and the form of the 
verb in the past tense is almost the same in pronunciation as 
the Scotch “hail”, for “thadhail e” — it is goaled — is the shout 
raised in Gaelic when one party won the hail. The word hail 
might thus be borrowed from Gaelic, but such expressions as 
“hail the dool or goal,” are explained, especially in the new 
Oxford Dictionary, as meaning “saluting the goal, from the 
ordinary word “hail”, salute. Jamieson, who gives a reference 
as far back as 1673 (Transmittere metum pila — to give the 
hail; and Hic primus est transmissus), derives it practically 
from kale, drag, haul, or from the cry given by the victor as an 
alternative origin, and the references to it quoted in the 
Dictionaries do not attain to an antiquity much earlier than a 
hundred years ago. The word appears to be from shin or 
shank; a Highland poet named Campbell in an English poem 
entitled “Grampian’s Desolate,” published in 1804, calls the 
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weapon of the game “Shinny-shanks”. If only we could find 
on Scottish ground the word “lorg or lurg,” a stick also “a shin 
or shank,” used for the caman, as it was in Ireland, the deriva- 
tion of shinty and shinny from shin might be regarded as 
certain, and hail would undoubtedly follow as borrowed from 
thadhail. 


4 Oral tradition: A lesser known source of the oral tradition, but 
just a most valuable one in its own way is Robert Craig 
MacLagan’s The Games and Diversions of Argyleshire, published 
by the Folk-lore Society in 1901. It is priceless store of oral tradi- 
tion on a huge range of games and pastimes which was produced 
with the assistance of clergy-men, school-teachers and others in 
Argyll, in the last decade of the nineteenth century. 

The collection contains, amongst many other treasures, a fifteen 
page section on the history of camanachd — cluich air a chaman — 
shinty. It is a collection which has stood the test of time, and was 
one of the main sources used by a succession of shinty historians 
from Ninian MacDonald to Roger Hutchinson to Hugh Dan 
MacLennan. 

It is here, for example, that we find one of the earliest written 
“definitions” or descriptions of what shinty was, or perceived to 
be: 


It must not, however, be supposed, while we may say the 
game is was a rough-and-ready one, that there was no rule at 
all. No doubt there were no published rules, but ancient 
custom prevailed in all places, and the unwritten code had to 
be strictly adhered to. There were no facilities for county 
matches, and the rules of Argyleshire shinty and of, say, 
Inverness-shire shinty were equally well known to each player 
in his own district by habit and custom. 

In Argyllshire the game was generally known as lomain — 
driving. The local pronunciation of the Scottish shinty being 
“shinny”. It was played to a considerable extent all December 
and January. But on New Year’s Day great crowds turned out 
to various shinty fields, all ages, boys, young men, and men 
even of sixty and upwards. The caman was in many parts of 
the county a long club played with both hands. In Kintyre it 
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was always short, and played with one hand. The wood 
required to be tough and generally suitable, but elder for its 
lightness and good wearing qualities was in much demand. 
The part which lay on the ground and was used to strike the 
ball was called the “bass.” In shaping this great care was taken 
to give it a proper bevel, the “grass” of a golf club, so that it 
might properly loft the ball. A good shinty stick was an object 
of ambition and pride. Some players, however, who played 
with a round bass, claimed that for birling — that is, rolling the 
ball along the ground — it was the more efficient. The ball was 
generally made of elder, but sometimes of harder wood, and 
was about the size of a small orange. By preference, the “car,” 
knot of the wood was chosen as less likely to split. The Gaelic 
name for the ball is the same as English, but in the old Irish 
romances it appears as liathrait, liathroid, which seems to 
mean the grey circle, leading one to suppose the game was 
played not with a wooden ball, but with one covered in some 
way, either with wood or otherwise. The Irish name for the 
game appears as Bualadh bdire, striking an end." 


5 Official sporting records — principally those of the 
Camanachd Association and its member clubs and Highland 
Societies: These records are generally held by the bodies 
concerned, although, as this paper is being delivered, the 
Camanachd Association has declared an intention to place its own 
records in the National Library of Scotland in Edinburgh. 


6 Legal records: bye-laws, court cases etc: These are to be 
found in the normal legal sources as well as in the care of 
archivists of local authorities such as the Argyll and Bute archives 
in Lochgilphead. 


7 Family diaries e.g. the Campbells of Kilberry in Argyll and 
John Murdoch: Miss Marion Campbell of Kilberry has provided 
me with access to family papers which contain much material of 
interest in relation to the celebration of New Year at the family 
home. Restrictions on space have prevented me from quoting from 
the papers here. The five-volume diary written by John Murdoch is 
held in the Mitchell Library in Glasgow (reference number 439 
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140) and has been extensively quoted by Dr Jim Hunter in his 
work. I refer to Murdoch’s views on shinty at various points in the 
following pages. 


8 The visual dimension: The first photographic evidence of the 
game in the nineteenth century, appears as a series of three exper- 
imental actions shots taken at a new year’s day match between the 
Glasgow Cowal reserve team and the Edinburgh Sutherland Club. 
The match is believed to have taken place at Moray Park, 
Glasgow, and the action was captured on behalf of the Celtic 
Monthly magazine. Three incidents in the game are captured: “the 
throw-up”, “a scrimmage around the goal” and “a disputed goal”. 
While not very clear in many respects, the photographs are atmos- 
pheric and capture the essence of the somewhat flowery descrip- 
tion of shinty in the city at the time. 


The pictures speak for themselves, but only those who have 
actually played the game have any real idea of the excitement 
which a stiffly contested match creates. The ball is small in 
size, and it requires keen sight and an accurate stroke to hit it 
when travelling fast on the ground, or in the air. The New 
Year’s Day match played by the members of the Camanachd 
Club in Edinburgh is always a picturesque and exciting game, 
as it is made a strict rule that every player must wear the 
Highland dress on the occasion. We hope that, with the extra- 
ordinary revival of shinty that has taken place of late, the time- 
honoured New Year’s Day match will be duly observed by the 
Gaelic race, whether it be in the “land of brown heath and 
shaggy wood,” the southern cities, or in distant lands across 
the sea.” 


The article from which the above quotation is taken is entitled 
“New year’s Day Shinty Match — a Time-Honoured custom”. It 
suggests that “there is no event of greater importance in connec- 
tion with the celebration of the advent of the New Year in the 
Highlands than the New year’s day Shinty Match”. That is a claim 
which will be substantiated by the evidence contained in the 
following pages. 

Perhaps the most interesting piece of visual evidence depicting 
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Lowland shinty at the end of the nineteenth century is a photo- 
graph of the game being played on the frozen Coble Pool at 
Hawick around 1900. It is held in the Scottish Ethnological 
Archive of the National Museum of Scotland. The Coble is above 
the mill dam on the Teviot on the south side of the town. 

While the evidence contained in this painting is impressive, it is 
not as convincing or as dramatic as the scene depicted in a large 
water-colour dated 1876, acquired by the National Museum in 
Edinburgh. It shows winter sports being held on Duddingston 
Loch in the capital city. Painted by Charles Altamont Doyle 
(1832-93), who was the father of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, it 
clearly shows three sports: curling, skating and shinty. Charles 
Doyle lived in Edinburgh from 1849, and was an Assistant 
Architect in the Office of Works for Scotland from 1849 to 1876. 
He often illustrated sporting scenes although there is no evidence 
of his having been an active sportsman. In his spare time he 
worked as an illustrator chiefly of fairy books, although I make no 
suggestion here that his Duddingston Loch scene is anything other 
than a fair representation of the celebrations which took place at 
the time. It is sad to relate however that Doyle eventually became 
an alcoholic and spent most of his later life in mental hospitals. 
The figure near the right-hand edge of Winter sports on 
Duddingston Loch, drinking whisky straight out of a bottle is, 
apparently, Doyle’s alter ego; and he recurs in at least one other 
water-colour. 

For all his personal difficulties, John Burnett, Curator of Sport 
in the National Museum, is convinced that Doyle appears to have 
been an accurate recorder “when his subject was more tangible”. 
Many of the details of the skating in the Duddingston Loch 
painting correspond to the known facts about the Edinburgh 
Skating Club. The shinty he shows appears to be an ad hoc match 
of townsmen: significantly, they are all adults — a motley collec- 
tion of players in their everyday clothes. 

Indeed, most do not seem to have camans, but walking sticks 
and even umbrellas. Enveloped in the melee is a minister and his 
daughters, and John Burnett suggests that this may be interpreted 
as “a deliberate contrast between the forces of order and disorder, 
of reason and unreason, of visible authority being swamped by the 
invisible Abbot of Narent”. In summary, Doyle’s painting would 
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appear to be an entirely credible image, albeit with certain reser- 
vations, suggesting that shinty survived in this area up until 1860 
or perhaps even 1870. 

Another source of corroboration for Lowland play of a similar 
vintage is David Hill’s painting ‘A view of Edinburgh from the 
Castle Rock’ (c.1860). This shows a group of youths playing 
shinty at the west end of Princes Street Gardens.” 

When the artist Ronald (sometimes Ranald) Mclan toured the 
Gaidhealtachd in the second and third decades of the 19th century 
to compile his illustrated guide to the Clans of the Scottish 
Highlands (he was commissioned by the Highland Society of 
London in 1845), he portrayed the tartan of Grant of Glenmoriston 
on the person of a man, possibly Grant himself, with his back to 
the painter’s easel, flourishing a beautifully modelled caman in his 
right hand and holding aloft the ball in his left. James Logan, the 
Lowland historian who supplied the text to accompany Maclan’s 
impressions, explained for the uninitiated: 


The figure has the hair clubed, or glibed in the manner repre- 
sented in some prints of the Black Watch, the precursors of the 
42nd Highlanders. He is in the attitude of throwing the ball at 
the commencement of the game of Camanachd or Shinnie, as 
it is named in the low country. This exhilarating amusement is 
very popular among the Highlanders; two opposing parties 
endeavour by means of the caman or club to drive a ball to a 
certain spot on either side, and the distance is sometimes so 
great that a whole day’s exertion is required to play out the 
game. 

A vigorous runner, it is obvious, has a great advantage; but 
agility is not the only requisite; a great skill in preventing the 
ball being driven to the desired goal is necessary, and many 
awkward blows and falls take place during the contest. 
Different parishes frequently run out to try their abilities at 
this exciting game, and no better exercise could be enjoyed in 
a winter day. When there is a numerous meeting, the field has 
much the appearance of a battle scene; there are banners 
flying, bagpipes pealing, and a keen melee around the ball. 
Young and old, rich and poor, join in this athletic sport, and 
though it is usually engaged in con amore, prizes are 
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Another painting of an individual which depicts play is Sir Henry 
Raeburn’s Hon John Hay MacKenzie of Cromartie (1791-1849). 
This shows the honourable gentleman quite obviously in the act of 
playing with a caman and ball. It is one of the earliest such illus- 
trations of an individual at play. 

One of the best known early depictions of shinty play is a 
painting called A Highland Landscape with a Game of Shinty. It is 
believed to have been painted around 1840, and was attributed to 
D. Cuncliffe (1826-55) and A. Smith of Mauchline (1840) by 
Father Ninian MacDonald in the frontispiece of his famous book 
Shinty. Hugh Cheape of the National Museums of Scotland has 
indicated to me that the painting may in fact be by another artist — 
Knox. 

Whoever is responsible, the painting has achieved considerable 
prominence in terms of depicting shinty in the nineteenth century 
and it has since been used by Roger Hutchinson on the cover of his 
book Camanachd! (Edinburgh, 1989) and as the endpapers in 
Derick Thomson’s The Companion to Gaelic Scotland (Oxford, 
1983). While this usage almost extends to over-exposure, it should 
be remembered that this is not the only painting of the period 
which depicts a shinty scene. 

The painting contains all the elements of the (fictional) 
Highland scene of the time, with a shinty match the central action, 
pipers, dancers and Lairds set in an idyllic and completely over- 
romanticised Highland Glen. Whether the scene is almost totally 
fabricated is probably a matter of some doubt given the evidence 
which follows and also descriptions of this kind, by Rev Donald 
Cameron, when detailing the preliminaries to a shinty match in 
Laggan in 1841: 


A gentleman announces that he is to give a shinty play on a 
certain day in a certain place. The meaning of the announce- 
ment is that a certain quantity of whisky is to be distributed at 
the place to the players and the spectators. The quantity of 
whisky provided varies according to the wealth, the liberality 
and the vanity of the donors, from ten to fourteen imperial 
gallons. 
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Three other curiosities in visual terms are worth mentioning 
here. The first is the Book of the Club of True Highlanders, or to 
give it its proper title Leabhar Comunn nam Fior Ghàidheal. 
Edited by C. MacIntyre North, it is one of the most fascinating of 
texts relating to several (sometimes completely spurious) aspects 
of Highland and Gaelic culture.” 

The book has sections on Highland sports, dancing and an elab- 
orate exposition on shinty which will be considered later, where it 
is postulated amongst other things, that the game was introduced 
to Ireland by an immediate descendant of Noah. In illustrative 
terms, it is useful for a number of reasons, not the least of which is 
the contribution it makes to the theoretical field placings for the 
game of shinty as played in different areas of the Highlands. The 
main problem about the book and its contents is its quite fantastic 
nature and its tendency to fabricate material on the pretext of 
producing the finest available historical pedigree for Gaelic and 
Highland culture in all its manifestations — real and imaginary. 

Another curio” which was recently brought to my attention by 
Mr Gordon Gilchrist of Ayr is at best described as “something of a 
mystery”. Mr Gilchrist discovered the print — a tinted lithograph 
by “Brydone & Sons, Edinburgh”, around 1980. He knows little of 
its provenance other than that it is from the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. It is one of a series of Scottish clans, this one being 
Drummond. Artistically, it is much removed from the quality of 
Mclan’s portrait of Grant of Glenmoriston. 

Hugh Cheape describes the imagery as of “sub-Mclan type, 
with its putative tartan or perceived Highland outfit placing the 
subject in a context which further illustrates a Highland way of 
life. It is very odd!” 

Finally in this section I should mention the Thistle Club Shinnie 
Medal which is thought to have been manufactured around 1840.” 
It surfaced at a sale organised by Christies in Edinburgh in 
November 1993, but a joint bid by the Camanachd Association 
and Highland Regional Council to secure the medal failed. It was 
bought by “a mystery north collector” according to press reports. 
Its history is shrouded in secrecy. It first came to the notice of 
shinty followers at a Camanachd Isle cup match on Islay a few 
years ago, when the gentleman who owned the medal, a Mr 
MacDonald of Glasgow, with Islay connections, showed it to 
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Donald Woodrow of Kintyre Camanachd. After some discussion 
with the Camanachd Association, the medal was returned to Mr 
MacDonald 's possession, never to be heard of again until it 
appeared in a Catalogue of silver being sold by Christies. 

The best guess as to the medal s history is, according to Jack 
Richmond of Newtonmore, the Association’s guru in these 
matters, that it was made as a President's medal for the Highland 
Exiles’ office in London, and that it was presented at a game, of 
the kind depicted in the “The Exiles’ Spectacle/Highlanders at 
Play” print, depicting a match at Blackheath Common in the mid- 
nineteenth century.” 

Such one-off medals were often not hall-marked, according to 
silver experts at the Royal Museum of Scotland. Its style suggests 
that it was moulded, rather than hand-crafted. The medal is “quite 
special”, and just one of the fascinating links with the past which 
surfaced in 1993, the centenary year of the Camanachd 
Association. Another was the “Campbell scroll” which was found 
down the back of a wardrobe in Kingussie. It was a presentation 
made to John Campbell of Kingussie, the first Secretary of the 
Association, and now hanging in the Kingussie club-house. 


Sheas mi car tamuill 
Le ioghnadh gun smalan, 

a coimhead nam fearaibh 
Le 'n camain chruaidh úr; 
Gaoth tuath is clach-mheallain 
'Gam bualadh ’s ’gan dalladh; 
Bha ’chuideachd cho dannair 
'S nach aithnicht’ orr mith’. 


Laoich chalma le ’n camain 
"Gan dearbhadh ’s gach bealach, 
Laoich eutrom ’s na caraibh 
Mar cheathach nan stóc; 
Cur ball anns an athair 
Le luathas na dealain, 
'Nuarr gheibh i ri spealladh 
Ri talamh “toirt cúil. 
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Gur bóidheach an treud iad 
Air faiche le chéile, 

’S iad ruith mar na fèidh 
Air sléibh nam beann ard; 
A réir cumha an fheidhe 
Bha mactalla ag éigheach; 
Sud ‘nis, dlaich threubhach, 
Nach géilleadh gu brath. 


O’n dualas a lean ribh 
O ghuaillibh “ur seanair, 
Bhiodh cruadalachd daingeann 
Nis leanachd ri ’n al; 
Ard-inntinneach fearail, 
Foinnidh, fuasgailte, fallainn; 
Bhiodh suathadh de ’n fhallus 
Mu’n mhal’ air an tráigh. 


Little is known about the song — Sheas mi car tamull — which is 
quoted in Alexander MacDonald’s famous paper “Shinty : 
Historical and Traditional”, delivered to the Gaelic Society of 
Inverness on December 18, 1919. The song is reproduced in 
Volume XXX of the Society’s Transactions,” where it is stated 
that it is “the composition of a noted bard of Cowal, Argyleshire, 
of the name of Crawford.” 

Cowal was, of course, to be a name revered in shinty circles 
towards the end of the nineteenth century, when the game became 
an organised sport, and the club of that name swept virtually all 
before them. 

To begin at the beginning however, with the turn of the 
18th/19th centuries. One of the most apparently realistic Gaelic 
sketches written by Dr Norman Macleod, “Caraid nan Gàidheal” 
in his Teachdaire Gaidhealach is one describing a game of shinty, 
as played about the year 1800 in his native parish of Morven in 
Argyll. 

Reverend Macleod was born in the family home, the manse in 
Morven on December 2, 1783. It was in 1806, when in his twenty- 
third year, that he was licensed by the Presbytery of Mull, to 
preach the gospel and delivered his first sermon in the church of 
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26,27 


Kilmore, in Mull. 

Macleod, and his son Reverend Norman, it has to be said, obvi- 
ously regarded shinty as part of the picture of the Highlands and 
Gaeldom which they both felt ought to be represented to a wider 
audience. 


Thog an latha oirnn gu grianach soilleir, air na cnuic mu’n 
cuairt do’n Bhlar-ruith. Bha na mnathan agus na leanabain, 
maighdeannan na tire, uasal agus ìosal, eadar da chloich na 
Dùthcha, air teac a dh’amharc na camanachd. “Nuair a thug mi 
fhéin suil a nunn nam measg, cha’n fhaod mi radh, nach robh 
mi glè thoilichte gun d’ thug mi bhoineid chonnlaich, agus an 
cleoca sgàrlaid dhachaidh, a bha air Mairi, is i thall “nam broil- 
leach. Chomharraicheadh a mach an tadhall, agus thdisich iad 
air na daoin’ a tharruing. 

‘Buaileam ort, Alasdair’, arsa Dòmhnull; “leigeam leat”, 
ars’ Alasdair. ‘Is leamsa Domhnull Ban chuil-fhodair’, an aon 
duine bu shine bh’air an fhaiche; thug Dòmhnull leum gu 
taobh, agus shaoileadh tu gu’n leumadh an da shúil as le h- 
aighear. “Nuair bha na daoin’ air an roinn, da fhichead air gach 
taobh, buideal aig gach ceann de’n tadhall, thilg Alasdair 
Ruadh an caman suas. “Cas no Bas, a Dhòmhnull nan Gleann. 
“Bas a Sheumas ri d’chas gu h-oidhche.” ’Sann air Alasdair a 
thainig an ceud bhuille bhualadh, agus air dha am ball 
iomanach a shocrachadh, mar bha e togail a chamain, ghlaodh 
Domhnull óg: “Deis-dé, Alasdair, rinn sinn dearmad air 
cleachdadh an latha, ach’s math an t-àm fhad’s a dh’ fheudar a 
leasachadh. Thig air t’aghart Eoghainn Bhain, agus aithris 
riaghailtean na h-iomain.’ Chruinnich gach aon mu thim- 
chioll, agus thoirmisg Eoghann ann an ainm cinn-fheadhna na 
camanachd, agus a reir nos an sinnsearachd connsachadh no 
trod, focal ard no mionnan, buille no dorn, caonnag no misg, 
agus bhrosnaich e iad gu farpais chàirdeil, co-strigh dhuineil, 
fhearail, gun bhacag gun cheap-tuislidh. 

Bhuail Alasdair a’ cheud bhuille agus thòisich a’ 
chamanachd. Ach cha’n ’eil cainnt’ agamsa gus na thachair a 
chur sios. Chaidh a' cheud tadhall le muinntir an leathair, ach 
ma chaidh cha deach an latha. Rùisg Domhnull og is a chuid 
ghillean, agus shaoileadh tu gu’n robh Blar-na-Léine a ris ga 
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chur. 

Bha’n cath leinne. Bhuaileadh a’ bhuille-choilleig le 
Eoghann Ban Leathair, fideag choimeach a chuir a thadhall 
am ball. 

Thog sinn caithream na buaidh, ach cha robh ann ach grádh 
agus fiúghantas. Chruinnich sinn m'an bhuideal, agus cha 
robh dith no ganntar oirnn. Na déigh sin chaidh a’ cheatharna 
a chaitheamh na cloiche neirt, agus an de iomadh urchair thab- 
hachdach choisinn Eoghann Ban urram an latha.” 


Reverend Macleod's account of the shinty game as played in 
Argyll-shire is important in many respects: because of its histor- 
ical nature, its detail and its vocabulary. The circumstances of the 
game and particularly the formula for selecting the contesting 
teams is important as are the detailed rules. 

This version of the game was used for many years as the basis 
of many other accounts of “the way shinty was played of old.” 
Given the nature of Macleod’s writing and his undoubted inclina- 
tion to veracity, one can assume quite safely that this version of the 
game is nearer fact than fiction. 

I am not so sure, however, how far we can go in terms of 
assuming the same of Alexander Campbell, (1764—1824), who 
was editor of Albyn’s Anthology (1816-1818), a collection of 
Gaelic songs and melodies, Gaelic texts and English translations, 
some by Walter Scott, who took music lessons from Campbell.” 

It is clear from his introduction to the Anthology that Campbell, 
who studied music under the celebrated Tenducci, was familiar 
with the main collections of Gaelic poetry which had been gath- 
ered at the time. He met and became friendly with Robert Burns 
but it is understood he never made any progress with Scott who 
was, apparently, suffering from “the total destitution of an ear for 
music.” 

While recognised as “a man of considerable gifts and accom- 
plishments”, Campbell’s literary forays met with a mixed recep- 
tion. His two-volume work A Tour from Edinburgh..., which was 
published in 1802, was entertaining and stylish — “very much 
above the grade of Campbell’s literary reputation.” 

In his next effort, the epic poem The Grampian’s Desolate, 
written mainly in 1799, and published in 1804, Campbell sets out 
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his vision of the changes which were taking place in the 
Highlands. This is how he explained his reason for writing such a 
poem: 


to call to the attention of the good men, wherever dispersed 
throughout our island, to the manifold and great evils arising 
from the introduction of that system which has within these 
last forty years spread amongst the Grampians and the 
Western Isles, and is the leading cause of the depopulation that 
threatens to extirpate the ancient race of inhabitants of those 
districts. The system alluded to is that of Sheep-stores, a 
species of monopoly beneficial to a few, but prejudiced to the 
state, in as much as it leads to Emigration, and consequently to 
a train of national calamities, the bare idea of which awakens 
apprehension and danger.” 





Campbell describes his “Book Sixth” as “A ludicrous sketch of 
a shinty-match, dinner, and dancing, illustrative of the sports, 
mode of living and pastimes of the inhabitants of the Western 
Isles.” The publication was less than well received though: 


It cannot be said that in this venture he was particularly 
successful, but it may be conceded, at least, that the knowl- 
edge which his poems displayed of Scottish matters of antiq- 
uity, and the warm zeal with which they espoused the cause of 
Highlanders in exile, gave the book an interest to every patriot 
and antiquary.” 


The Grampian’ s desolate 
(Extract) 


Th’ appointed day is come — th’eventful day, 

When on the snowy field in firm array, | 
Glen meeting glen — (yet not with tempered blades, 

But sapling-oaks cut from the neighbouring glades,) 

Engage with ardour keen — in jovial guise - 

A cask of whisky strong, the victor’s prize! (note) 

“Tis noon — but half the narrow plain is bright, 

The sun just tips the southern hills with light: 
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Tha mountains gleam that shade the vale below, 
Clear and reflective with incrusted snow. 

Now DERMID, dextrous in manly art, 

And DOUGLAS of the dale, with dauntless heart, 
Lead to the contest fierce their marshall’d ranks; 
To wield their weapons — namely, skinny-shanks. — 
And Dermid dignified in manhood’s prime 
Draws up his warriors — punctual to the time: 

Lo, Douglas daring scowls with lofty brow, 

(To gain the prize who form’d the secret vow) 

As in full march he comes, and eyes askance 

The adverse leader and his troops advance. - 

Now front to front the armies are in array, 

Await the signal to begin the fray; 

Hark! — ’tis the signal — an ear-piercing smack, 
Which bending echo peals as briskly back; 

the well-struck ball whirls whizzing thro’ the air, 
While each keen combatant with eager glare 

Is on th’alert to hit it ere it fall, 

And to the destin’d goal urge home the ball: 
Sheer in the centre of the hostile train, 

The orb now rolls along the glittering plain; 

How brisk the onset! — fearless man meets man, 
In kindling ire, of old as clan meet clan, 

Aims at the globe, as swells the bickering din, 
Yet hits it not — but hits his neighbour’s shin! 
Club rings on sapling oak, — or shin, or thigh, 

As in the contest champions keenly vie, 

Behold the ball hurled nearly to the goal, [original has “gaol’”’] 
But Dermid deftly strikes it with his pole, 

When back it cleaves the gelid air again, 

And laughs to scorn the contending efforts vain. 
The doughty Dermid glorying in his might, 
“Cheer up my lads! — the prize is ours ere night!” 
Exulting cries, — his heroes — one and all, 

Charge with redoubled vigour at his call. 

As when in ire, contentious kites and crows, 

High poised on wing, from chattering come to blows, 
Sublime they mingling wheel from hill to hill, 
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And caw and scream, and whet the beak and bill — 
"Tis horrid uproar all! — while crow meets kite, 
Lo, how they tug and thwack, and peck and smite! 
So fiercely in the fray our warriors bang, 

While victory declares for neither gang; 

And still they urge the dubious orb along, 

Till Sol declines the Atlantic waves among; 

When with a powerful arm and sapling-oak, 

Lo, Douglas to the goal with giant stroke 

Home sends the ball! — high peals the joyous “hail!” 
While Dermid and his heroes gnaw the nail! 

Thus ends the contest — but not so the play, 

Our jovial frolicks close not with the day. 

Behold the victor with joy-beaming eyes, 
Triumphant marches with the well-won prize, 
And in the hall aloft “tis placed with care, 

That all aloft may drink a liberal share.” 


The poet added the following notes to his original work as a foot- 
note: 


A cask of whisky strong, the victor’s prize: 

The rural sports and pastimes of the Gael are fast hastening 
into disuetude. Of the very few of those gymnastic excercises 
that still remain, wrestling, putting the stone, and shinny, or 
shinty (creatan) are practised occasionally. The latter excer- 
cise, of which I have attempted a description, is by far the 
most active and arduous of our rural pastimes. Shinny is a 
game performed with a wooden ball, and sticks or clubs 
crooked at one of the extremities, for the purpose of hitting the 
ball with more address and certainty. 


The concept of “address” in sporting terms is nowhere more 
important than in golf, which, it is generally accepted, is of 
common and similarly ancient sporting stock as shinty.” 

According to the “Chronicle of the Royal Burgess Golfing 
Society of Edinburgh 1735—1935” by J. Cameron Robbie, in 1816 
blood was running hot, in fact, between the golfers and the shinty 
players of the capital. So hot that the former reported the latter to 
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the city magistrates. 

In a memorial (or petition), dated that year the Burgess Golfing 
Society complained to the magistrates of Edinburgh “of the 
dangers and annoyance to the golfers through playing on the links 
of a game which resembles shinty — only it is more dangerous”. 


“From the numbers engaged in the game,” carped the golfing 
fraternity, the peculiar manner in which it is played, reguiring 
the players to run with great violence and to station them- 
selves over great portions of the ground, from the noise occa- 
sioned and the crowd of spectators attracted to witness it, the 
golfers find it impossible to continue the exercise of golf 
without great danger to those established on the links and 
claim the magistrates’ protection.” 


It is not known whether the magistrates granted that protection. 
However, one must assume that there is a distinct possibility that 
the golfers were just jealous of that “crowd of spectators”. ” 

Staying in Edinburgh, the Edinburgh Evening Courant (January 


22nd, 1821) reported that: 


“On Tuesday last, one of the most spirited camack matches 
witnessed for many years in this country (Badenoch), where 
that manly sport of our forefathers has been regularly kept up 
during the Christmas festivities, took place in the extensive 
meadows below the inn of Pitmain.” 


“On Christmas and New-Year’s Day matches were played in 
the policy before the house of Drakies, at the camack and foot- 
ball, which were contested with great spirit.” 


The report is quoted by Father Ninian MacDonald,” who also 
refers to “a stirring contest between the Campbells and Macleans 
of Mull, details of which have been preserved in the Highland 
Home Journal”. MacDonald details how during the troubled times 
of the Hanoverian rebellions “these clans had entered the field 
under opposing banners, and the memories of those days had not 
been effaced. The Campbells challenged the Macleans to a trial of 
strength in Camanachd upon Calgary Sands”. He then quotes the 
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same edition of the Edinburgh Evening Courant referred to above. 


Everything was done on both sides to set their men to turn out 
on the day appointed, and so great was the feeling and excite- 
ment that Colonel Campbell of Knock, whose farm was nearly 
twenty miles from the Calgary Sands, ordered all his men to 
appear at Calgary and take part in the contest for honours. Mrs 
Clephane of Torloisk sent word round to all her tenants and 
crofters to be sure and attend the match to assist her cousin 
(Hector Maclean). The day was all that could be desired, and 
the number that turned out was much beyond the expectations 
of either party. At the appointed time the Shinty was tossed for 
sides. Then the wooden ball, as was then customary, was 
deposited in a hole in the sand, when a struggle took place to 
unearth it. Whoever was fortunate enough to get it out made 
off at full speed towards the goal, driving it before him, this 
being considered the feat of the day if well done. The playing 
was furious and determined. The Torloisk estate players 
placed their best men in reserve; they lay hid in the brushwood 
to the west of the Sands, whence they watched the play. From 
time to time a fresh man would dash out upon the Sands and 
enter into the fray. Ultimately they were one and all upon the 
the field. The contest grew hot and furious. Hail after hail was 
scored by the Macleans, until the Campbells were compelled 
to give in and leave the field, vanquished and crestfallen. 


In James Barron’s Northern Highlands in the 19th C entury we 
read that on January 18th, 1826, 


“Upwards of 150 Chisholms and other natives of Strathglass 
had their usual match at Shinty. The match was betwixt the 
Braes and the Strath. The Braes men supported the character 
for superior activity and expertness, which they are said to 
possess, and though less numerous carried the day.” 


Near Inverness meanwhile, a year later, it is reported in the 
Inverness Courier that extraordinary events were witnessed at a 
shinty match at Redcastle on the Black Isle. At the time, several 
matches were organised by Patrick Grant of Redcastle (near the 
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author's home in North Kessock) and his friend Grant of 
Lochletter, between Redcastle and Glenurquhart. 


The first game was at Redcastle and, on approaching the field, 
the players found the gate intercepted by one of the Black Isle 
Witches who was knitting with a ball of thread thrown across 
to the other side. The Glen captain, Donald Maclean, cut the 
thread, made the sign of the cross on the witch’s forehead and, 
calling out to his team to follow him, leapt over the fence. The 
Glen won and in a return at Lochletter, they won again. 

At Redcastle, the ball was of hair and worsted, but at 
Lochletter, by request of the Redcastle men, it was of wood 
(Cnag). At that time, a player catching the ball in the air was 
allowed to throw it, or even run with it, even through the goals. 
On one occasion, Donald Maclean, captain of the Glen team, 
did this and made for goal. He was tackled and caught by one 
of the Redcastle men, but, being big and strong, he lifted his 
opponent and ran with him between the posts. There were 
obviously no rules then, local custom being the unrwitten law. 
This same incident between the Redcastle and Glenurquhart 
men was recorded in a letter published in the /nverness 
Courier, December 5, 1887, which states that these matches 
took place some sixty years ago (that is, around 1827).” 


Even then, however, shinty was of much wider interest than just 
being the expression of some local conflict, or a landlord’s 
patronage. The view from outside, by no means the earliest or last 
in the nineteenth century, was as follows in the The Penny 
Magazine of January 31, 1835. The Magazine was produced by the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. Its cover provides 
us with one of the earliest visual representations of the game in the 
period under discussion. 


In the Highlands of Scotland it is customary for persons to 
amuse themselves, in the winter season, with a game which is 
called “shinty”. This sport has a considerable resemblance to 
that which is denominated “hurling” in England, and which 
Strutt describes under that name. The shinty is played with a 
small hard ball, which is generally made of wood, and each 
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player is furnished with a curved stick somewhat resembling 
that which is used by golf players. The object of each party of 
Players is to send the ball beyond the boundary on either side; 
and the skill of the game consists in striking the ball the 
greatest distance towards the adversaries’ boundary, or in 
manoeuvring to keep it in advance of the opposing side. Large 
parties assemble during Christmas holidays, one parish some- 
times making a match against another. In the struggles 
between the contending players many hard blows are given, 
and more frequently a shin is broken, or by rarer chance some 
more serious accident may occur. The writer witnessed a 
match, in which one of the players, having gained possession 
of the ball, contrived to run a mile with it in his hand, pursued 
by both his own and the adverse party until he reached the 
appointed limit, when his victory was admitted. Many of the 
Highland farmers join in with eagerness in the sport, and the 
laird frequently encourages by his presence this amusement of 
his labourers and tenants. 


This extract is important as much for its content as its timing. It 
is one of the earliest and most reliable accounts of the game we 
have in the nineteenth century, given its source. It may be short on 
specific detail in terms of location and identity, but the formula 
used in the description of play, in the light of further evidence to 
come, suggests that it is important because of the very detail it 
reveals of the game — its rules and rationale. The social aspect and 
the standing of the individuals taking part is also a significant 
detail, as well as its confirmation that the game was played as part 
of the Christmas festival. However, the use of the word “farmer” 
may be open to some difficulties of interpretation. 

Compare now, however, this account of a match in Sutherland 
which is also dated 1835. It is, I believe, more authentic given the 
detail and identification of particular individuals, but it confirms 
the outsider’s view, as related in the Penny Magazine. 


One of these challenge shinty matches in 1835, between the 
parishes of Loth and Clyne, upon the one hand, and Golspie, 
Dornoch, and Rogart upon the other, came off on New Year’s 
Day in one of the large parks between Dunrobin Castle and 
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Strathsteven. Major Clunes, Crakaig, and Mr. Hood, Brora, 
led the Clyne and Loth people headed with pipers and banners 
to the playground, while Mr. Gunn, factor, Rhives, and Mr. 
Fraser, banker, Dornoch, led those from Dornoch, Rogart, and 
Golspie in a similar form. Hundreds from all parts of the 
county, simple and gentle assembled, all interested in the issue 
of the contest. Equal numbers on each side of the most athletic 
and best players on each side having been chosen, they 
commenced at twelve o'clock. Mr. Hood who lead the van of 
the Clyne and Loth alliance, played admirably all day until the 
close at three o’clock in the afternoon. 

It scarcely could be said who had the best of it, both being 
about equal. 

Still the contest was so keen that two of the nicest young 
men there strained themselves to that degree that they never 
did a right turn thereafter, and the strain they received latterly 
terminated in their premature death. 

By order of the Countess of Sutherland, they were served 
on the field when done with plenty bread and whisky. Then 
with four pipers playing and flags displayed in the breeze they 
marched off the field in real military style, quite delighted 
with the proceedings of the day. The proceedings did not all 
terminate here, for beside the burn at Golspie Inn there were 
two whole stalled oxen roasted with horns and hoofs on — of 
course the hide and entrails were cleared away, that was all. 
Whisky was served and drunk out of bowls, the ox was cut up 
and a slice of bread given to any that would take it. 

The Golspie fishers had creelfulls carried home of it. They 
always managed to regale themselves and have the best share 
at these festivities. It is not only that they had creelfulls of beef 
carried home to their houses as a reserve, but had the high 
honour of having had some of themselves carried home dead 
drunk on stretchers, not able to move hand or limb, their face 
and tongue as blue as lead, quite speechless. Dr. Anderson had 
to be called, and continued an hour or two pouring cold water 
over their heads trying to restore animation; to one of them (a 
young female) the vital spark never returned.” 


Another intriguingly similar referencc to shinty play at Christmas, 
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but this time in Ayrshire, is found amongst the Maclean of 
Lochbuie papers in the National Library of Scotland. The descrip- 
tion of a game in 1829 is taken from a letter written in Ayr by a 
young relative of Maclean of Lochbuie. 


This being our Christmas holidays... we are busy skating and 
playing shinty on a large sheet of ice two miles long and a half 
broad; we are to have a great shinty match tomorrow. Had we 
but Lochbuie shinties I am sure we would be victorious.” 


While sponsorship may be a relatively modern concept in its 
delivery of cash (and whisky) to sport, and shinty in particular, the 
accounts detailed above show that the patronage offered by the 
lairds and gentry was well established across the Highlands, and 
indeed Scotland, in the nineteenth century. 

The Second Statistical Account of the Parish of Alvie says the 
principal amusements of the people were “camack matches, raffles 
and dancing”, but Sir Eneas MacKintosh describes the Camack or 
Shinty matches as follows, in “Notes descriptive and Historical, 
Principally relating to the Parish of Moy in Strathdearn”. 


“Playing at Shiney is thus performed — an equal number of 
men drawn up on opposite sides, having clubs in their hands, 
each party has a goal, and which party drives a wooden ball to 
their adversaries goal, wins the game, which is rewarded by a 
share of a cask of whiskey, on which both partys get drunk. 
This game is often played upon the ice, by one parish against 
another, when they come to blows if intoxicated, the players 
legs being frequently broke, may give it the name of Shiney”.” 


Compare now this account from near Inverness: 


“Many people can remember their father’s stories of this 
rather ferocious game. In Srathdearn at the time of the New 
Year, the ball was hit off on the High Road, at the old 
Boundary between Moy and Dalarossie, it was then played 
over walls, fields and ditches until it got too dark to see, or till 
it ended in a free fight, almost the entire male population 
joining in the fray. The celebrations that took place after the 
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game were far from pussyfoot. 
And again in Badenoch in 1841: 


BALL PLAY AT KINGUSSIE 

The 2nd of February has not yet been forgotten by the inhabi- 
tants of Badenoch. Captain Cattanach, late of the 92nd 
Regiment, has, for the last twenty six years, been in the habit 
of giving an annual ball-play to the young men of this place in 
honour of the late Duke of Gordon’s birthday; and, since the 
death of that lamented nobleman, has continued to do so to his 
Grace’s memory — (the gallant Captain being about to leave 
his native country for Upper Canada). On Thursday last a 
more than usual number gathered to take part in, and see this 
truly Highland game. About 12 o'clock noon, two gentlemen 
present picked out of the congregated assembly twelve for 
each side, which were so well matched, and so keenly 
contested, that no hail took place during the day. After three 
hours’ hard work they dropped play, and retired to a corner of 
the field, where they were most liberally and regularly 
supplied with an abundance of mountain dew. 

Captain Cattanach gave the following toasts. After 
mentioning the cause of the general meeting, and the many 
good qualities of the late Duke, and the great regard his Grace 
had for Badenoch, he gave “The memory of the Duke of 
Gordon,” which was drunk in solemn silence. After which was 
given “the benevolent Duchess,” which was drunk with 
Highland honours — “The Ladies of Badenoch”- “Cluny 
MacPherson, Chief of Clan Chattan” — “Colonel Mitchell, 
C.B.”- “Major Towers” (the Sassenach) as the friend of the 
poor, who has lately given £10 to each of the parishes of 
Laggan and Kingussie, to be given to the poor” — “Allan 
Macpherson, Esq., Kingussie”, “the old Highland gentleman” 
— “The Gentlemen and Carnaich of Badenoch.” After which, 
the people retired in the most orderly manner, accompanied by 
an excellent piper. On the following day a subscription was 
made by the players to drink to the gallant Captain’s “safe 
arrival across the Atlantic, and soon may he be back again.” 
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The Inverness Advertiser of Tuesday, January 15, 1850, reported 
the following, the earliest written reference I have been able to find 
of shinty play in Lochaber. 


A number of Lord Abinger’s tenantry met on Saturday, Old 
Christmas at Torlundy, and had a keenly contested game of 
shinty. Mr and Mrs Roberts were present and enjoyed the 
sport. Refreshments of whisky, bannocks and cheese were 
provided by Mr Roberts. Much gratification was felt with the 
proceedings of the day. Those present were glad that Mr 
Roberts was restored to health and wished him all success in 
the object he had so much at heart, of raising the Highland 
peasantry to circumstances of comfort and happiness. 


Twenty years later, The Oban Times was reporting that on New 
Year’s day, “a game of shinty and a game of football were both 
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indulged in”. 


Most of the references to shinty play detailed above have been 
culled from the pages of the press in the middle of the nineteenth 
century. However, it is worth making the point here that without 
the work of certain individuals and organisations such as John 
Francis Campbell of Islay (Iain Og Ile), and the Folk-lore Society 
in the persons of Alfred Nutt and Robert C. MacLagan who 
collected a great deal of the oral tradition relating to shinty, we 
would not be in the fortunate position we are today. Campbell, in 
outlining “the machinery which I have set going”, said: 


Let me tell you, as shortly as I can, how it happens that I know 
something about traditions of any kind. I was raised in the 
Highlands of Scotland and as soon as I was out of the hands of 
nursemaids I was handed over to the care of a piper. His name 
was the same as mine, John Campbell, and from him I learned 
a good many useful arts. I learned to be hardy and healthy and 
I learned Gaelic, I learned to swim and to take care of myself, 
and to talk to everybody who chose to talk to me. My kilted 
nurse and I were always walking about in foul weather or fair, 
and every man, woman and child in the place had something 
to say to us. Thus I made early acquaintance with a blind 
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fiddler who could recite stories. I worked with the carpenters; 
I played shinty with all the boys about the farm; and so I got to 
know a good deal about the ways of Highlanders by growing 
up as a Highlander myself.” 


John Francis Campbell’s overview of the game of shinty sets the 
game in an interesting light, when compared to the references 
contained in many of the tales he gathered in his collections. Most 
notable of these are Popular Tales of the West Highlands (Four 
Volumes, 1860-62); Leabhar na Feinne (1872) and More West 
Highland Tales (Two Volumes) which were published posthu- 
mously in 1940 and 1960. Much of the work collected is to be 
found in the National Library of Scotland and the Dewar 
Manuscripts at Inveraray. 

Campell himself is depicted “at a shinty match” in an evocative 
sketch drawn by Lord Archibald Campbell, around 1870.” 

Campbell was, as well as being a polymath, a heavy smoker as 
Lord Archibald’s drawing shows. This is how the “aristocrat, 
courtier, lawyer, public servant and man of many talents” 
described sporting life in Ireland later in life: 


I was once at a hurling match in Ireland. The game was played 
on ice on a lake, and after some hours the owner of the lake 
sent down a Scotch butler with bread an cheese for the players. 
They gathered about the cart in perfect good humour, when 
suddenly, without cause, and excited banker’s clerk shouted, 
“Hurroo for ” (the nearest post town), and performed a 
kind of war dance on the outside edge of his skates, flour- 
ishing a stick wildly, and chanting his war song, “I'll bet ere a 
man in England, Ireland, Scotland.” A knobby stick rose up in 
the crowd, and the Scotch butler was down; but an Irish boy 
who had not opened his mouth was the next. He went head- 
foremost into a willow bush amongst the snow, and three men 
in frieze great-coats kicked him with nailed shoes. In ten 
minutes the storm was over, the butler was up in his cart 
dispensing the refreshments, the man in the bush was 
consoling himself with a dram, and all was peace. But that 
night the country party took a position behind a stone wall, 
and when the others came, they sallied forth, and there was a 
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battle-royal. 

So I have seen a parish shinny match in the Highlands 
become so hot and furious, that the leaders were forced to get 
two pipers and march their troops out of the field in opposite 
directions, to prevent a civil war of parishes. 

And so, as part of her majesty’s guards having gone out to 
exercise at Clewer, and being stationed as “the enemy” at 
some point, obstinately refused to “retreat in disorder;” but 
stood their ground with such determination, that the officers 
had to sound the retreat on both sides to prevent a serious 
battle. 

So at Eton, shins were broken in my tutor’s football match 
against my dame’s; and boys injured themselves in rowing 
frantically for the honour of upper or lower sixes. 

Two twins, who were so like, that one used to skip round a 
pillar and answer to his brother’s name, and who probably 
would have died for each other, still fought in private so 
earnestly, that one carried the mark of a shovel on his forehead 
for many a long day; and so boys fight, and men fight, indi- 
vidually and collectively, as parties, races, and nations, all 
over Europe, if not all over the world.” 


Campbell himself again appears as a referee at a shinty match later 
in life again at Inveraray in 1868. An account of the match appears 
amongst a batch of papers held in the National Library of 
Scotland.” 

The papers are largely made up of a series of notes and press 
cuttings, to which are added hand-written detail by Campbell 
himself. The particular match referred to is a “Grand Shinty Match 
between the men of Inveraray and Ardkinglas” — and the account 
appeared in the Glasgow Daily Herald on Monday January 6, 
1868. 

Campbell’s own notes indicate that he had circulated the match 
report “corrected and shortened”, including a version to “Dasent”, 
who was, I believe, Sir George Dasent, the author and editor of 
The Times at this point. It would appear in fact that the second of 
the press cuttings in the MS is the report which was eventually 
published by Dasent. . 

The Glasgow Daily Herald report contains much significant 
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detail of the game — the ball for example was “ a block of birch root 
cut out with a knife, according to immemorial custom.” It was 
thrown up between the two leaders with the “old battle cry of 
“Cothrom na Feinne’”. The goals were two pairs of flags twelve 
yards apart, and the distance from goal to goal was about 450 
yards. 


For more than an hour 82 men ran after the birch ball and 
smote it and each other and shouted and cheered for fun and 
fame as no man has ever worked for pay. 


The article also includes a full set of the rules to which the game 
was played. Lord Archibald Campbell, it is reported, was partially 
stunned by a blow to the head; Lord Walter had his upper lip split 
by the wooden ball. Despite all this, the event ended in good order, 
with a Ball given given in honour of the shinty players from the 
Inveraray estate on the Monday evening in celebration of the 
victory they had won: 


And so this mimic was ended in perfect good humour; the 
players were entertained at the inn, and drunk many toasts, 
after which the pipers struck up, and many reels were danced 
on the road. The two leaders danced with their aged generals, 
who showed that years had not extinguished their youthful 
fire. The judges danced with the umpire, the rival players with 
each other, young maids and matrons of mature age joined in 
and danced with boys or old grandfathers with equal joy; and 
so the fun went on till the bell of the little steamer warned the 
Cowal men to depart, and away they went, cheering and 
happy, to tell their friends at home of the glorious shinty 
match at Inveraray. And as they went, the setting sun lit up the 
grand old hills and woods with glorious colours of orange and 
purple and green and gold, and the smooth loch mirrored a 
scene of beauty that many will remember as long as they live. 
Surely this kind of Fenian play is a good school for stout 
soldiers, and better than treason-felony and Greek fire. 


The following rules were drawn up by the Chamberlain of 
Argyll, and attended to by all engaged:- 
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Rules for the shinty match between Inveraray and Ardkinglas 
men, on Inveraray lawn, Friday, 3rd January, 1868, 
commencing at eleven o’clock:- 


| The best of three games to decide the match, and the 
playing not to be continued later than two o’clock, or an hour 
to be fixed by the judges. 


2 The ball not to be lifted from the ground by the hand. 


3 No left-hand hitting allowed against a player when in the 
act of hitting right-hand. 

4 None to play except those chosen in the morning before 
commencing to play; no fresh hand being allowed to be taken 
in exchange for one going out or otherwise. 

5 In the event of one or more players being obliged to retire 
from either side in consequence of being hurt at the game, one 
or more accordingly to retire from the opposite side. 

6 Whenever the ball passes through between the poles at 
either end of the hail, that to decide that game or hail, by 
whomsoever of either party the ball is struck through. 

7 No person to carry a shinty on the lawn except those chosen 
to play, and no game to count in favour of either party 
receiving aid from any one not chosen as a player. 

8 No shinty to be thrown by any player during the play, and 
any one throwing his shinty to be turned out, and to play no 
more that day, and no substitute to be put in his place. 

9 No holding of any person with the hand to be allowed, nor 
tripping nor catching of the foot with the shinty. 


James Robertson. 


Judges: 

Ardkinglas side — Urquhart, brother of the game-keeper, a 
native of Gairloch, in Ross-shire. 

Inveraray side — John MacArthur, Esq., Banker. 

Umpire : — John F. Campbell, Esq., Islay.” 





A lesser known source of the oral tradition than those gathered by 
Jain Og Ile, but just as valuable in its own way, is Robert Craig 
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MacLagan’s The Games and Diversions of Argyleshire, referred to 
earlier. The collection contains, amongst many other treasures, a 
fifteen page section on the history of camanachd — cluich air a 
chaman — shinty. It is a collection which has stood the test of time, 
and was one of the main sources used by successive shinty histo- 
rians from Ninian MacDonald in 1932 to Hugh Dan MacLennan in 
1993. It is in MacLagan’s collection we find, for example, this tale 
“New Year’s day in Nigg”: 


The special day for shinty meetings was New Year’s Day, a 
single festival which seems to unite even yet Christmas Day, 
Latha Nollaig, and New Year’s Day proper, An Calluinn, the 
kalends of January, that is, the 25th of December. It is only 
comparatively recently that shinty was still played on Sunday. 
The following story gives an idea of how the change from 
Sunday-playing took place. It is an extract from a Common 
place Book:— 

Every Sunday forenoon the Nigg folk attend church, but the 
evening was devoted to athletics. Donald Roy was the best 
club (sic) player. He was a farmer and the owner of a small 
herd of black cattle. On returning home one Sunday evening 
after vanquishing everybody, he found the carcase of one of 
his best beasts where it had dropped a minute before. The 
same occurred the following Sunday. ‘Can it be possible that 
the Whigs are in the right after all?’ he mused. Next Sunday he 
secured victory for his parish, but on returning home through 
a green loaning a fine cow which he had recently bought 
pressed through the fence, flung itself on the ground before 
him and died with a deep bellow. ‘God’s judgement,’ he cried; 
‘the Whigamores are in the right have taken His day and He 
takes my cattle.” He never after played, but became a great 
elder. 

(The word “great” is the author’s word, so I suppose we 
must just adhere to it.)” 


From Nigg we move to Loch-Ness-side and an account of shinty 
reproduced in Story and Song from Loch-ness-side by Alexander 
MacDonald (Gleannach), who died in 1928. 
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The sports peculiar to the district were not very numerous, but 
the people always took a keen and lively interest in such as 
were popular. Among those shinty held the highest place. The 
game has been known on Loch Ness-side since immemorial 
times, and enjoyed much partiality during at least the greater 
part of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, if not longer. 
On Christmas Day, and again on New-Year’s Day, it was 
quite an institution. In Glenmoriston the laird and his sons, as 
well as all the leading men, not only patronised the play, but 
also took a personal part in it. On one of those days the match 
was arranged for the Upper Glen, usually at Ciilnancarn, and 
on the other at Invermoriston, for most on the big park over- 
looked by the mansion-house. The opposing teams were the 
men of the one end of the Glen against those of the other, the 
parties being captained respectively by the laird and a member 
of his family or a relative. The contest was often keen; but the 
men were strong. It may not be uninteresting to mention that 
the father of the writer remembered as many as nineteen 
young men—all stalwart, healthy, and powerful, and most of 
them over six feet in height—from the three or four houses in 
Tomchrasky alone, present at more than one of those matches; 
and there were several similar instances. Shinty suited the 
season of the year when school was best attended. In summer, 
till some fifty years back or so, school received generally little 
attention in the district, the children having to help at the home 
work, which included many duties boys and girls could easily 
perform. Shinty was a favourite Sunday afternoon pastime in 
the district at one time.” 


Another most interesting fragment of tradition quoted by 
MacLagan — or more accurately a series of fragments — is the verse 
Tiugainn a dh'iomain, of which there are numerous variations. 
MacLagan refers to the song being used as part of a “peculiar and 
interesting ceremony before the commencement of the game, 
partaking of the character of an invitation to join in it, but used 
apparently as a sort of incantation.” 

According to Islay custom, MacLagan says, the rhyme was 
“said in dialogue before commencing play”. Before a game of 
shinty started, it was the custom in many areas to take part in a 





short ceremony, inviting the assembled players to take part. The 
song exists in various forms. MacLagan details two Islay versions 
of the song; one from Lochaweside and another from Kilninver. 


Tiugainn a dh’iomain (an Isla) 
Thulla gus aniomain. Come to the game. 








Dé an iomain? 
Jomain camain. 
Dè an caman? 
Caman ùr. 

Dè an ùr? 

Ur ar. 

Dè an ar? 

Ar iteag. 

Dè an iteag? 
Iteag fhithich. 
Dè an fhithich? 
Fitheach feòil. 
Dè an fheòil? 
Feòil duine. 
Dè an duine? 
Duine gionach. 
Dè an gionach? 
Gionach eich. 
Dè an t-each? 
Each mara. 

Dé ’m mara? 
Mara iasg. 

De ’n iasg? 
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What game? 

The shinty game. 
What shinty? 
The new shinty (or, the land shinty). 
What new (or, what land)? 
Plough land. 
What plough? 
Feather plough. 
What feather? 
Raven’s feather. 
What raven? 
The flesh raven. 
What flesh? 

A man’s flesh. 
What man? 

The greedy man. 
What greedy? 

A horse’s greed. 
What horse? 

A sea-horse. 
What sea? 

A sea for fish. 
What fish? 


Iasg dubhan, dubhan briste bairnich. 
Chaidh mi leis chun a ghobha a chairadh. Cha robh e féin na 
chuid mhac a stigh. Peasair dhuitse, ’s ponair dhòmhsa. 'S 


coltar rap. 


Hooked fish, a broken baited hook. I took it to the smith to 
mend. Neither himself nor any of his sons were in. Peas for 
you and beans for me. A ploughshare digging. 
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The following is another Islay version: 
Tiucainn gus an iomain? Can I come to the driving? 


Ciod an iomain? What driving? 
Iomain caman. Bandy (shinty, bendy) driving. 
Ciod an camain? What bendy? 
Caman uibh. An egg bendy. 
Ciod an uibh? What egg? 
Uibh athar. A father’s egg. 
Ciod an athar? What father? 
Athar eun. A bird father. 
Ciod an eun? What bird? 
Eun iteag. A feather bird. 
Ciod an iteag? What feather? 


A feather which will give milk 
to his mother.” 


[teag a bheir bainne 
gu a mháthair. 


Compare now this version of the song recorded in Cape Breton, 
Nova Scotia. 


Tiugainn a dh’iomain. Come to play. 





De an iomain? 
Iomain a chamain. 


Dè an caman? 
Caman iubhair. 


Dè an t-iubhair? 
Iubhair adhar. 


Dè an t-adhar? 
Adhar eun. 


Dè an t-eun? 
Eun nidein. 


Dè an neidein? 


Nidean phreilleach. 


To play what? 
To play shinty. 


What shinty? 
A shinty of yew. 


What yew? 
A yew of the air. 


What air? 
Air of birds. 


What bird? 
Bird of a nest. 


What nest? 
Nest of hair. 
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De am preilleach? 
Preilleach eich. 


De an t-each? 
Each mor blar buidhe. 


De am buidhe? 
Buidhe ghorm. 


De an gorm? 
Gorm na mara. 


Dè mhuir? 
Muir eisg. 


De an t-iasg? 
Iasg dubhain. 


De an dubhan? 
Dubhan airgid. 


De an t-airgead? 


What hair? 
Horse hair. 


What horse? 
A big, white-blazoned, yellow horse. 


What yellow? 
Bluish yellow. 


What blue? 
Blue of the sea. 


What sea? 
Sea of fish. 


What fish? 
Fish of a hook. 


What hook? 
A silver hook. 


What silver? 


Airgead a ghoid mise a ciste mhor, bhuidhe mo sheanmhar. 
Ma dhinnseas tusa do dhuine a chunna tu riamh, bheir mise 


ort-e, bheir mise ort e. 


Silver I stole from the big yellow chest of my grandmother. If 
you tell anyone you ever saw, I'll beat you for it, I'll beat you 


. 455 
for it! 


The longing for home, sometimes overly sentimental, looms large 
in Gaelic song and poetry. The Gael’s ties with his native soil, the 
urge to describe every nook and cranny of the old abode, the 
feeling of “place” is at once a descriptive element of a broader 
dimension of the oral tradition, and also a rich store of information 
about a way of life which was, because of the nature of nineteenth 
century Highland history in particular, rapidly changing. It should 
not surprise us, therefore, to note that the game of shinty features 
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in the sentiments expressed by the Gael in exile and by the Gael 
when extolling the virtues of his native area. Take, for example, 
the following lines from the well-known Mo ghleannan taobh 
Loch Liobhainn: 


Air an achadh bheag bhoidheach chaidh lomadh le fal 

bidh na gillean le’n camain a’ stri ann; 

’S chan eil buidheann an siorramachd mhór Earra Ghàidheal 
tha cho clis ris na suinn taobh Loch Lìobhann. 


Tha daoine cho coibhneil ’s cho càirdeil “sa ghleann 

"s chan eil adhbhar bhith dubhach no sgìth ann; 

Ach cho fad “sa bhios Gàidhlig “ga sgriobhadh le peann 
bidh mi moladh mo ghleann taobh Loch Lìobhann.“ 


Mo ghleannan taobh Loch Liobhainn was one of a number of 
songs composed by a Ballachulish shinty player of considerable 
note, Sandy Rankine. He died in the late 1950’s, having played for 
Ballachulish in the contentious Camanachd Cup final of 1911. He 
was in his eighties when he died, which would place his date of 
birth in the last decade of the nineteenth century. Sandy was a bard 
of some reputation who spent most of his working life in the slate 
quarries of Ballachulish. He was author of many songs, amongst 
them in Gaelic Thoir dhòmh-sa an gleann and in English the well- 
known Hiking Song. 

Mo ghleannan was, I understand, composed in 1946, but while 
it may not strictly be of the nineteenth century, its sentiments and 
style are very much those of the latter part of the century. While 
not over sentimental, it reflects the Gael’s longing for home and 
the sense of place which characterises much of the song of the 
period. 

That sentimentality is perhaps no more clearly brought into play 
than in songs which arise out of the mass movement of Highland 
people in the nineteenth century, mostly during the 1830s, 1840s 
and 1850s. In the year 1838, for example, we are told by Reverend 
Thomas Sinton, a large number of people emigrated to Australia 
from the neighbourhood of Kingussie. Their departure from Oban, 
which involved the long journey to Fort William in carts, and 
thence to the place of embarkation by steamboat, took place on the 
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day of St Columba’s Fair — Latha Fèill Chaluim Chille: 


Let Fortune use me as it may, 
I will think on Scotland far away. 


After descending from the Creag Bheag, the emigrants set out 
on their westward journey, accompanied as far as the old 
stage-house of Pitmain by relatives and friends. Here, those 
who were departing for the New World and those who were 
remaining behind took leave of each other as persons who 
would never meet again on this side of the grave... 

The bard, Dòmh’ll Phàil, was another resident in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kingussie, who had resolved to seek his fortunes 
beyond the seas. Circumstances, however, prevented him 
from carrying out his intention. It was when in prospect of 

-leaving his native land, and when the advantages of emigra- 
tion were constantly under discussion, that he composed this 
song, which makes bantering illusion to the various induce- 
ments that might be supposed to suggest themselves to his 
mind. 

It may be remarked that the good ship, St George, took no 
less than five months to make the voyage to Sydney, which 
must have been a tiresome one, indeed for the unfortunate 
passengers. | 


Gu ’m a slàn do na fearaibh 
Théid thairis a’ chuan 
Gu talamh a’ gheallaidh, 
Far nach fairich iad fuachd. 
Gu ’m a slàn etc. 


Gu ’m a slan do na mnàthan 
Nach cluinnear an gearan, 
’S ann théid iad gu smearail, 
'G ar leantuinn thar “chuan; 
Gu `m a slán etc. 


"Us na nìghneagan bòidheach, 
A dh’ fhalbhas leinn còmhladh, 
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Gheibh daoine ri’m posadh, 
A chuireas or “nan da chluais. 
Gu `m a slàn etc. 


Cha bi iad 'g ar dùsgadh, 
Le clag Chinne-Ghiubhsaich; 
Cha bhi e gu diùbhras, 
Ged nach dùisg sinn cho luath. 
Gu ’m a slàn etc.” 


Much yet remains to be done in terms of research on the cultural 
baggage the emigrants took with them to Australia. Canada has 
been reasonably well dealt with, although there is still scope for 
further work on the survival of the customs and pastimes in the 
Alba Nuadh in particular.” 

In Australia, there is evidence that the matter is attracting more 
interest — particularly through the survival of Highland Games and 
related Societies. It is in the Hamilton Spectator newspaper, for 
example, that we find the poet Ossian Macpherson writing. He had 
twenty-seven poems accepted for publication between 1861 and 
his death in 1875.” 

Macpherson it was who wrote the poem “Shinty”, apparently 
when in London in 1842. It is remarkable for its similarity to other 
poems of the period. 

Compare, for example, this from Macpherson in Australia, 
drawing on his poem, “Shinty”, commending the establishment of 
a Caledonian Society to Scots of the neighbourhood: 


Get up, up, ilk Hielan’ wight: 

The magpie coos, the morn is bright: 
Seize the camac: grasp it tight, 

An hasten awa’ to shinty 


Then drain the quaich, fill again, 
Loudly blaw the martial strain, 

An’ welcome gie wi’ micht an’ main, 
To guid auld Hielan’ shinty. 


with this from Leabhar Comunn nam Fior Ghael (‘The Book of 
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the Club of True Highlanders’): 


Deil tak’ the glass! Gie me a capp, 
That I may drink a hearty drap 

In health to ilka honest chap 

Wha loves that game of shinty.” 


In Australia, Macpherson went on: 


An’ now wi’ social mirth and glee 
To end the sport we a’ agree; 

Wi’ usquebagh or barley bree, 
We'll drink to Hielan Shinty. 


Quick, piper, quick: mair loudly blaw! 
We’ll keep it up, baith great an’ sma’; 
We'll dance it out till morning craw, 
Tis a’ for Hielan’ shinty. 


The individual game, and its consequent festivities, may draw to 
an end but, as the poet goes on to show, the tradition remains. Each 
meeting is a renewed pledge to continue the spirit of Highland 
culture: 


But may we a’ who now are met, 
Till nature claims her final debt: 
Be aye resolved ne’er to forget 
Our ancient Hielan’ shinty.” 


Macpherson’s musings on shinty are very similar to other poems 
of the period which appeared with typical embellishment in The 
Book of the Club of True Highlanders in particular, but also else- 
where. For example: 


The Shinnie Muster Roll, 1836 
Air — “Bridge of Perth” 


’Twas on June, the twenty second, 
Eighteen hundred, thirty six, 
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That the Gael met at Shinnie, 

On Blackheath their joints to rax. 
Bagpipes raving, tartans waving, 
Philibegs ’boon naked knees; 
Banners flying, clouds conveying, 
Souls of heroes on the breeze. 
Hearts inspiring, bosoms firing; 
With the deeds of other days, 
Flinging, dancing, bounding, prancing, 
As the muse who sings their praise. 


Our chief, Logan, rais’d the slogan, 
Tait and Sievewright sung encore; 
Brave Macewen and Macian, 
Quickly joined the gallant corps. 
Warrens, Martin and Macpherson, 
Last of whom, a bard of note; 
With Macdonalds, and good Reynolds, 
Rush’d to keep their vigour hot. 


Scott, Mackay and Macdonald, 
Better pipers could not be; 
Blew so loud that Scottish sailors, 
Heard it on the German sea. 


Menzies, Lossie and Macian, 
Whitear, Grant and Rouvery; 
Watsons bold and bright Glendinning, 
Nicol, Gifford and Macphee; 
Dauntless Siccar, bold Earwacker, 
Forbes, Watts, and Dykes and Bell; 
Robertson and Murchison, 

And Mackintosh, all mountain Gael. 
Henchman Gallie, our brave Gillie 
Brandish’d his Lochaber axe, 

As if to stretch on earth the wretch 
Who would our wives and seethearts vex. 


Off they cast their plaids and bonnets, 
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Jackets, sporans, dirks, and belts; 
For the signal wait the Celts. 
Sides being chosen in the fashion 
Of the hardy mountaineer; 

And as the ball flew, on they follow’d, 
Bounding with the speed of deer; 
Straining, striving, all contriving, 
Each his neighbour to excel; 
Running, racing, rolling, chasing, 
Eagerly to join the hale. 


Oh! were Fingal, son of Coual, 
Present at the sport that day; 
With his son, th’immortal Ossian, 
Such were worthy of his lay. 
Done no sooner, than for dinner, 
Beef and haggis, mutton, veal, 
Tatties, cheese and kail, and pease, 
With streams of whisky, lochs of ale. 
Then on the heath, till out of breath, 
They danc’d their native Highland fling; 
Now ’tis ended, thus commended, 
As an honest bard can sing.” 


This song is believed to have been sung by Mr J. Warren, at the 
British Coffee House, London. David MacDonald, the author of 
the song, was apparently an old-world Inverness worthy. From 
various passages in his book, he appears to have been recognised 
as the laureate of the Gaels in London about the 1830s. 

In similar vein, in 1836, we find this rallying call to the ancient 
and noble game — “O Muster my lads for the shinnie...” 


O! muster, my lads, for the shinnie, 
Come, rush like waves of the sea; 
Come, sweep as the winds from the heavens, 
Nor these than the Gael more free. 


Let national fervour inspire you, 
As bounding you march to the heath; 
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O! think of your ancestors’ glory, 
Who smiled at the triumph of death. 
O! muster, my lads... 


The heather blooms sweet on the mountain, 
The thistle waves proud in the vale, 
Where hover the ghosts of your fathers — 
The brave Caledonian Gael. 

O! muster, my lads... 


To witness their progeny summon’d, 
And joyously view their combine; 
With camacks to play at the shinnie, 
The pastime and sport of Langsyne. 
O! muster, my lads... 


How fine is the muscular action - 
So highly conducive to health - 
O! Hygeia’s glances are sweeter 

than all the caresses of wealth. 
O! muster, my lads... 


"Tis worthy the soul of true heroes 
In exercise such to contend; 
Promoting their health and their vigour, 
Their sacred rights to defend. 

O! muster, my lads... 


Then cast off your plaids, lads, and to it, 
And when you’ ve gained three times the ‘hail’, 
March straight to the barn or the bothy, 
Your sweethearts and wives to regale. 

O! muster, my lads... 


For Logan has tapp’d you Scots whisky, 
And Lossie broached you good ale, 
And Currie has made a Scots’ haggis, 
And Menzies prime savoury kale. 

O! muster, my lads... 
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I’ve purchased some cheese in Glen Muidart, 
Which Gallie has fetch’d in a sack; 
Though great and astounding the distance, 
He carried it all on his back. 

O! muster, my lads... 


On, that ye may feast at the shinnie, 
And thank the Great Giver with awe; 
And ere ye arise from the table, 
Let harmony animate all. 

O! muster, my lads... 


Then dance to the tune of the bagpipes, 
Quick reeling till panting for breath; 
And may you all meet the next season, 
As happy again at Blackheath. 

O! muster my lads... “ 


This song was also composed by David MacDonald and also 
allegedly sung on June 22, 1836, by Mr J. Warren on Blackheath, 
London. David MacDonald was pursuing his earlier calling as a 
baker in the great city at the time. The words are set to the Gaelic 
air “ag iomain na gamhna”. 


One further account of a shinty match is worth reproducing here. It 
is to be found in the Melbourne Argus of August 14, 1846, and 
indicative of the kind of material to be found in some of the 
Australian papers of the period: 


Wednesday, the 12th instant, being the day of “opening the 
moors” in Scotland, the natives of that country residing on the 
Merri Creek and surrounding district, assembled, according to 
annual usage, at Mr Grant’s farm, about eight miles from 
town, in order to celebrate the day by a “Shinty Match”. 
Several parties from town also attended, and at twelve 
o’clock, the players being equally divided, under the able 
leadership of Messrs Sinclair and Campbell, the play 
commenced in right earnest. 

The day proved most propitious, and the exhilarating sound 
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of the pipes, accompanied with ample libations of the real 
“Mountain Dew”, very strongly revived the recollections of 
the beloved land of their birth in the bosoms of all present. 
The number present on this occasion was not nearly so 
numerous as on former occasions, some of the best players of 
former years being scattered over the interior, and others 
staying away, owing, we believe, to the interference of some 
of the Irish rabble at the shinty match last New Year’s Day, 
where they attended in force with arms, but were driven into a 
water hole in the Creek, and their arms broken about their ears. 
Whatever the influence this circumstance may have had in 
deterring the male portion of the inhabitants on the Creek from 
attending on this occasion, we are glad to see it did not prevent 
the attendance of the ladies, some of whom not having the fear 
of Mr Pacificator-General O’Shaughnessy before their eyes, 
had actually the temerity to sport Orange handkerchiefs. Great 
credit is due to the gentlemen who perpetuate and encourage 
this manly and healthy exercise, especially Mr Sinclair, and a 
few of his neighbours, who spare neither trouble nor expense 
to make parties as comfortable as circumstances will admit. 


Returning to the theme of exile as it impinges on shinty, another 
song of the same period which is more directly relevant to this 
paper because of its specific reference to the playing of shinty is 
“Lagnacruachan’’. 

Written by Captain Angus Lamont who was born in 
Lagnacruach, Cornaigmore, Tiree in 1844, it was first circulated in 
“semi-permanent form, hand-writen and with four-part harmony”, 
among the members of St Columba Gaelic Choir, when that choir 
was still in its infancy. Captain Lamont was, we are told in “Na 
Baird Thirisdeach”, married to a sister of the famous captain 
Donald MacKinnon of the China Tea Clipper, Taeping. He was 
only about forty-one years of age at the time of his death which 
took place on board his ship at San Fransisco. There he was buried 
with masonic orders in the Ancient Order’s burial ground. These 
were his thoughts as he set sail: (extract) 


Ma thèid thu Lag-nan-cruachan, 
Dean innseadh dhaibh, mur cual iad e, 
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Gur ann air moch Di-luain 
Le gaoth-tuath a rinn sinn seóladh. 


Nuair dh'fhag sinn a mach a Grianaig, 
Bha ceò is fiath nan ian againn; 
'S ged chuir sinn a h-uile stiall oirre, 
Cha deanadh iad dhuinn crònan. 


Am maireach bidh Bliadhn’ Ur againn, 
'S a righ! gur beag mo shúnndsa rith’; 
Mi ceangailte aig an stiúir aice, 

'S na siùil a falbh na stròicean. 


'S gur iomadh fear is aithne dhomh 
'S a chaman ùr fo achlais 
’Dol dh’ionnsuidh na Cloich Ghlaise, 
Ged tha mise tarruing ròpa.” 


The exact degree to which shinty influenced the development of 
sport in Canada is one which is the matter of some debate in 
Canada itself, albeit that that argument is very much peripheral to 
the main difference of opinion about who, exactly, “invented” the 
game which is now called “ice hockey”. Perhaps the safest way to 
deal with the situation is to agree that there can be little doubt but 
that shinty was a contributory influence to the development of the 
sport, although we should never ignore the facts that the indige- 
nous Indian population were playing games called “shiney” in 
hundreds of different forms across the continent before the Gaels 
arrived.” 

It is well known too that when the settlers from Wester Ross 
arrived in Pictou, Nova Scotia in 1773, aboard the Hector, there 
was a piper in the company.” Whether the assembled masses had 
taken time to pack shinty sticks amongst what little possessions 
they could take with them is extremely unlikely. But there is little 
doubt but that once they got to Canada, they took up where they 
left off at home in many respects. Their sports and pastimes were, 
after all, just about all they had in the face of extreme adversity. 
And we know that from the store of songs which has survived, 
albeit that some of them exist in somewhat dubious form because 
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of the “interference” of collectors. Some of the songs may not be 
the pristine forms originally sung over 100 years ago, but the senti- 
ments expressed remain valid, and basic facts conveyed are 
beyond dispute. 

Take, for example, “Tighinn do Ameriga”, which was 
composed by Allan MacDonald (Ailean mac Alasdair) on his 
voyage to America in 1816. One of the Bohuntin Keppoch 
MacDonalds from Lochaber known as Sliochd an Taighe — many 
of whom settled in the Mabou/Judique area of Cape Breton. 

The song appears in Donald A. Ferguson’s controversial collec- 
tion of 173 Gaelic songs, largely of the Cape Breton collection to 
which more than fifty bards and singers contributed, Fad air falbh 
as Innse Gall. Beyond the Hebrides.” Ferguson says that the song 
is “interesting as the only one known to have been composed on 
board ship during the emigrant’s voyages to America, and in that 
it provides a description of the stormy north Atlantic weather 
which the emigrant ships often faced, eventually in the fall. It also 
suggests that the emigrants looked forward with some trepidation 
to their arrival in the New World but were comforted by the expec- 
tation that others of their relatives and friends would follow”. 


Dol do thir nam fear buidhe 
"S na nigearan dubha, 
*S ann leam fhèin nach bu shigach an glòir. 


Anns an doireachan dubha 
Far nach goireadh a’ chuthag 
Ach coille gun uibhean gun eóin. 


To the land of red Indians 
And the blackest of negroes 
There’s no glory I'll gather out there. 


In the gloomiest of forests 
There ll be no cuckoo singing 
Only woods with no eggs and no birds. 


Whatever the circumstances, it would appear, however, that the 
people soon adapted as they could. They made what they were able 
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to of trying circumstances, and in the face of difficulties which 
came on them from certain members of the clergy, such as 
Reverend Norman MacLeod”, the horrors of the natural environ- 
ment may have in fact paled into insignificance. 

The following song was written by Alexander MacDonald, Am 
Painter Mor, son of Donald and Sarah MacDonald, who was born 
in 1829, and died in Antigonish (having moved from Mabou 
Ridge) in April 1910. (Big Donald moved from Lochaber to 
Mabou c.1816). The song details how “young people’s past still 
seem to be largely the traditional ones — music and song at waulk- 
ings and weddings, the celebration of Calluinn and shinty 


playing.” 


Chunnaic mi ’n uair 

’S a bu luath sinn, Ailein 

Air ghluasad far am biodh ceol, 
Cha chuireadh oirnn smuairean 
Uair a’ chaithris 

Air luadh no banais “nar n-òig’, 
Bu chridheil ar duan 

An uair na Callainn, 

’S mo luaidh na fir nach ’eil beò, 
A bheireadh dhuinn duais 

Bho fhuaim nan caman 

Gu luath ’s a’ ghloin’ air a’ bhòrd.” 


While the song “An Tulach Bhòidheach” does not precisely 
mention shinty, the reference to “iomairt”, which may just have 
been “iomain” in the original, and the translation of “playing 
games” may suggest that shinty was being played near Grand 
Narrows, on the Bras d’Or. 

The song celebrates the natural beauty of Bras d’Or as viewed 
from the Eastern side of the Narrows and the bounties of the 
upland farms in this area and describes the activities of the settlers 
and their families. The setting could well be the machair land of 
the Western Isles. 


Chiteadh sud an am na dùdlachd 
Gillean sunndach muigh mu’n aite 
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’S bodaich choir a stigh a’ ghriasachd 
Cailleachan a’ sniomh ’s a’ cardadh. 


’S a gruaidh mar rós am meadhan gàrraidh 
Fhuair a h-àrach air a’ Chil ud, 
’S a bheireadh an Diùc a lamh dhi. 


5 


| 
| 
’S iomadh maighdean glè-gheal, dg, 
Sud an t-àite a'm bheil na gillean 

Anns am faighte smior nan Gàidheal, 

'S a bhiodh dìleas air do chùlaibh 

Na’m biodh cùisean a’ dol ceàrr leat. | 
’S iomadh oidhche chridheil, spòrsail, 

Bha mi còmhla ris na h-àrmuinn; 

Greis air iomairt, greis air stòiridh (iomain?) 
Greis air ceòl is òrain Ghàidhlig. 


Soraidh leis a’ chomunn rùnach: 

Tha mi ’n dúil, ma bhios m’ shlàinte 
Gu’m bi Nollaig chridheil sunndach 
Air a’ Chil againn mar a b’abhaist.” 


I will conclude this short description of shinty play on the other 
side of the Atlantic by referring to a book on which I chanced 
while in the Library of St Mary’s University in Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, on a research trip in the summer of 1995. The book was 
called Games and Songs of American Children. It was printed 
originally in Toronto in 1883 and re-printed again in 1963. Item 
number No 136 is “Hockey”. 


This sport is also called Shinny. The ball is struck on the 
ground with a bent stick, the object being to drive it over the 

enemy's line. The game is much played on the ice, as has been 

the case from the oldest times in the North; for this is doubt- 

less a descendant of the games with bat and ball described in 
Icelandic Sagas. The name of “Bat and Ball”, also given to this 

sport, indicates that in many districts, this was the usual way 

of playing ball with the bat. 
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I can only conclude that if the game we know today as shinty had 
penetrated the Canadian consciousness to that extent in 1883, then 
we can safely assume that our ancient and noble sport is very much 
part of the developing history of sport in Canada. 


I have already touched on the fact that shinty appears in many 
areas of Scotland to have formed an integral part of the New Year 
celebration and I would like to develop the connection beteween 
the game and that particular time of year in the next section of this 
paper. By way of introduction, I refer to the first reference to 
shinty in the venerable Oban Times: 


Duror — A favourite resort was South Cuil, where a game of 
shinty was played. 

Duror Old New Year’s Day 

Chancing to pass through the village of Kentallen at an early 
hour, we descried a youth of the Emerald Isle, brimful of glee 
and usquebaugh, pouring forth Erin-gu-brath, from the side of 
the road, while another musical rustic, who had contrived to 
moor himself to a tree in the same vicinity, made a bold 
attempt, but a futile one, to help the chorus. These and such 
like added to the usual rejoicing between Duror and Keil 
youths.” 


It was usual in the Highlands, to have the principal games of shinty 
at New Year or Old New Year. In these contests, often between 
two districts or parishes, there was no limit to the numbers taking 
part with players arriving and departing at will, and often play 
continued from the forenoon until darkness fell. 

In many districts, the game died out however towards the 
middle of last century, but tended to continue in places such as 
Badenoch, Lochaber and Strathglass where interest never waned 
and the annual “cluidh-ball” was kept up, even into the present 
century. 

The extent to which the game was celebrated is confirmed by 
folk-lorists and collectors from R.C. MacLagan onwards, through 
to, for example, Mrs M. Macleod Banks. In her British Calendar 
Customs which drew heavily on the work of Ninian MacDonald 
and MacLagan, published in London in 1939, she introduces 
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shinty as follows: 


Shinty. The chief game in Scotland at New Year was Shinty, 
or Shinny, the second probably the oldest form of the name. 
Played with a bent or curved stick, the caman, its Gaelic name 
was Camanachd, shortened to Cammock; it was also known as 
lomain, driving, though this name applied as well to football, 
or any game in which a ball was driven forward. It is 
honourable as a game for heroes in early Irish as well as 
Gaelic legend, and may be introduced by two references from 
Waifs & Strays of Celtic Trad., Argyll Series, II (1890). In the 
Herding of Cruachan, the youngest son of the herdsman plays 
camanachd with the wizard-champion (gruagach) three 
times, using a golden ball and a silver shinty (stick), on the 
enchanted hill. This Cruachan is the Roscommon Cruachan, 
the ancient palace of the kings of Connaught, pp. 97 er seg. 

In the tale of Young Manus, son of the King of Lochlann, 
after being thrown over the cliff by his nurse, Young Manus 
plays shinty on the shore with a silver ball and a golden shinty, 
p.343. 

The first New Year’s Day game was ‘club and Shinty’ The 
method we observed was this — two points were marked out, 
the one the starting point, and the other the goal, or ‘hail’. 
Then two leaders were chosen by a sort of ballot which 
consisted in casting a club up into the air between the two 
ranks into which the players were divided. The leader thus 
chosen stood out from the rest, and from the number present, 
alternately called a boy to his standard. The Shinty or Shinny, 
a ball of wood, was then inserted into the ground and the 
leaders with their clubs struck at it till they got it out again. 
The heat of the game, or battle as I might call it, then began. 
The one party laboured hard, and most keenly, to drive the ball 
to the opposite point or ‘hail’, the other to drive it across the 
boundary to the starting-point; and which party soever did 
either carried the day. In my younger years the game was 
universal in the north. Men of all ages among the working 
classes joined in it, especially on old New Year’ day. I 
distinctly recollect of seeing, on such joyous occasion at 
Dornoch, the whole male population, from the grey headed 
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grandfather to the lightest-heeled stripling, turn out to the 
links, each with his club; and, from 11 o'clock in the forenoon, 
till it became dark, they would keep at it, with all the keenness, 
accompanied by shouts, with which their forefathers had 
wielded the claymore. It was withal a most dangerous game, 
both to young and old. When the two parties met midway 
between the two points, with their blood up, their tempers 
heated, and clubs in their hands, the game then assumed all the 
features of a personal quarrel; and in not a few instances, actu- 
ally proved fatal. [Rev. D. Sage Memorabilia Domestica 
(1889), edited by his son, p.158.] 


Mrs Banks then then goes on to reproduce some material relating 
to the rules and to the selection of the captains which is also found 
elsewhere. She concludes by advising that “A piper played before 
and after the game.... At the end the chief, or laird, gave a dinner, 
or, failing him, a number were entertained at the house of a mutual 
friend. In the evening a ball was given, open to all.” 

Several scholars and academics have in the past attempted to 
unravel the mysteries of New Year, not least the precise point at 
which it should have been, never mind was, celebrated. R.C. 
MacLagan, who has been referred to earlier, in fact, wrote a paper 
on “Calluinn — Hogmanay”. ” 

This is a 39-page discourse on the beliefs and customs associ- 
ated with new Year. MacLagan himself explained his aim: 


“What follows is an attempt to explain the origin of certain 

local customs connected with the observance of the New 
Year, and show their probable connection with the ancient 
civilisation existing among the rulers of Great Britain in the 
early years of our era”. 


My emphasis on the word “probable” is very deliberate. In a some- 
times baffling and often bizarre attempt to justify the various 
aspects of New Year and its associated festivities, MacLagan 
succeeds only in heaping mystery upon mystery. His desire to 
make connections between Gaelic words such as “bliadhna” (year) 
and the Welsh blaen newdd (new moon) leads the reader up all 
sorts of blind alleys. 
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The “wild and lascivious” nature of Hogmanay and New Year 
celebrations is mixed with a convoluted debate about the precise 
date on which celebrations did or should have taken place — a 
phallic significance is, at one point postulated. Shinty is dealt with 
in passing, in amongst Latin and Greek, Welsh and Breton and 
even references to Samuel Johnson and Carmina Gadelica. 

Suffice to say that his account of the shinty and Oidhche 
Challuinn is similar to that detailed by other authors, such as 
Reverend MacLeod and I have no reason to suspect that he was 
anything but familiar with the traditions of the caisean-uchd (the 
skin covering the breast-bone) which was attached to the end of a 
stick. It is perhaps a measure of the bizarre nature of this paper that 
MacLagan endeavours to produce a seemingly convincing link 
between the Gaelic word “cas” (which means “foot’’), the caisean- 
uchd and first footing! 

The beating with the sticks MacLagan regarded as “symbol- 
ical”. Anyone wanting a more user-friendly exposition of the 
whole affair should refer to Ronnie Black’s account in the West 
Highland Free Press some years ago: 


Once inside the house the lads go three times sunwise round 
the fire, still chanting. If the fire is not in the middle of the 
floor a chair is placed there instead. While they dance the 
occupants of the house try to hit the hide with sticks or tongs, 
or with their hands. Then the visitors produce the focal point 
of the ritual, the caisean uchd or dewlap — the breast-skin of 
sheep, goat or deer, wrapped around the business end of a 
shinty-stick. The head of the house singes it in the fire, carries 
it three times sunwise round his family, then, grasping it 
firmly in his right hand, he offers it to the nose of every 
member of the household in turn, then to the animals. 

This was believed to safeguard them from witchcraft, 
infection and disease throughout the year to come. Should the 
dewlap cease to smoulder it was a bad omen for the person 
holding it. We need not doubt that, whatever all these animal 
skins symbolised, a little of its essence, soul or spirit was 
being inhaled by way of inoculation, much as people used to 
fan a sick person’s face with the leaves of the Bible or breathe 
its sanctity into his nostrils—gaoth roimh’n Leabhar, “wind 
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before the Book”. After this, bannocks and whisky and all the 
appropriate hospitality of the house were dispensed before the 
band moved on neat door. 


Oidhche na Callainn bhiodh balaich air ghleus 
Ag ullachadh féisd nam bannag, 

Doras bho dhoras ag agairt am feum, 

Bonnach air deagh fhuin’ is annas; 

Ceannard na tapachd is craiceann m’a ghualainn 
Timcheall an teine ’s le clobha ’ga bhualadh 
Cach air an starsaich ri gabhail an duan daibh, 
Beannachd air sluagh is dachaigh. 


This is oidhche Challainn as remembered by Angus Campbell 
‘Am Puilean’, of Ness (1903-82), by whose time oranges had 
taken the place of drams for the young people. However, it has to 
be conceded that drink looms large in most accounts of the games 
played in the nineteenth century, when on an organised basis 
provided by mine host, usually the laird, or purely as the result of 
excesses elsewhere. The justiciary often became involved and 
there are frequent reports in the press of indiscipline at matches, or 
“gatherings” as they more properly were. 

The Oban Times of July 17, 1870 devoted no less than eighteen 
column inches to an interesting article on “New year Customs in 
the West Highlands”. The debate about the first of January as 
opposed to any combination, but usually the whole of the three 
days, between the eleventh and thirteenth is again recounted — the 
bannocks, the biscuits and the cheese. 

As many as forty people with sticks would do the Calluinn 
round it states, the sticks being used as “joists and supports” even- 
tually! The grand finale, the article concludes, is the shinty match 
— “usually about ten a.m. on New year’s morning”, involving 
every able-bodied male inhabitant, from both sides of the country: 


I have seen as many as 2,000 men engaged in these contests, 
besides a vast number of visitors. Usually the stakes were 
simply the honour of either half of the district, but occasion- 
ally a hogs-head of whiskey was given to the winners by the 
proprietor. This liberality led to such scenes of drinking, and 
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sometimes of fighting, that in recent years he wisely refrained 
from a present in the train of which were consequences so 
disagreeable. If the ball, which is a small rounded piece of 
seasoned wood, is on the north or south side of a particular 
burn when the sun sets, the corresponding half of the district is 
victorious — a victory which is considered well worth the great 
exertions made to secure it. 

These matches are not so well attended as they used to be. 
The schoolmaster and the minister have been playing havoc 
with such time-honoured customs; the latter going to the 
length of preaching in the church, which stands in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood, on the New Year’s day, and even taking 
care on the succeeding Sunday to mention of the names of the 
ring-leaders of the game. An opposition element is now 
greatly in vogue in the shape of another competition on the 
same day, which attracts spectators and a great many competi- 
tors — namely, rifle-volunteer contests for prizes. Some will 
consider the one a much more rational mode of enjoyment 
than the other; but not a few will regret to see the good old 
custom getting less popular as it was a most effective away of 
clearing people’s brains after their libations, and producing 
such feats of agility and noble prowess in the competitors as 
might well be compared with the “games” of more classic 
renown. 

(London Scotsman) 


As in the Gaidhealtachd, shinty was widely played particularly on 
New Year’s Day or on other significant days in mid-winter. John 
Burnett informs me that at Aberlady in East Lothian the chief 
winter holiday in the first decade of the nineteenth century was 
Auld Hansel Monday. Quoiting and shooting took place in the 
morning, and in the afternoon foot races and putting the weight. 
Finally, there was a shinty match which later was replaced by golf. 

At Edinburgh Academy there was the game of hailes for the 
younger boys. The older pupils abandoned it around 1880. It had 
also been played at the High School, where Robert Christison was 
a pupil in the second decade of the century. The distinguishing 
feature of hailes or clacken was the use of a short bat rather than 
the longer caman, and the fact that it was a separate sport from 
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shinty is clear from Christison’s naming of both. 

Another interesting version of the festivities is by “Finlay the 
Piper” from Dr Norman Macleod’s Reminiscences of a Highland 
Parish.” The ubiquitous “Finlay the Piper (Fionnlagh Piobair)” 
was a regular visitor to the columns of the magazine An Gàidheal, 
where he was frequently used as the mouth-piece for old Highland 
tales. 

MacLeod would, we should remember, be very familiar with 
the work of MacLagan and other collectors. It is not surprising 
therefore that some elements of the account which follows are very 
similar to others which are found elsewhere.“ 

One such example, which is of more than passing interest 
because of its particular style is the “Cluidh-bhall an t-slèibh” — 
“Ball-Play at Newtonmore”. This song was composed by Malcom 
Cattanach, probably around 1890, according to Hugh Barron. 
Cattanach, who was also known as Calum Dòmhnallach (Calum 
MacDonald), was a tailor in Newtonmore. His grandfather and 
father were also bards. I originally received the song from Sandy 
Russell, Chieftain of Newtonmore Camanachd, who had asked 
Sorley MacLean to provide the translation. 

The song was normally delivered in Gaelic apparently, sung 
coming home from matches and also at concerts. Sandy learned 
the words from his father and uncles and he thinks the Eilan 
referred to is Eilan Banchor. The chorus line “Thurlaich e” may 
mean something like “Hurly-burly”... The bard mentions clearly 
that the season for the game, the annual “cluidh-bhall” held at 
Cluny at the beginning of the century, was around Christmas. 


Cluidh-bhall an t-Slèibh 
(Oran na Camanachd) 


Eisdeabh gus an cluinn sibh naigheachd 

Listen till you hear the news 

Sann mu dheighinn na camanachd 

It is about the camanachd 
'S jioma' baiteal chruaidh chaidh chluidh san t-sneachd 
Many a hard battle was played 

O shean le'ur sinnsearachd 

in the snow of old by our ancestors. 
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Sios e! Suas e! a mháin! san áird e! 
Up with it! Down with it! Up in the air! 
“Thuirlich e” is “Thadhail e” 

“It went for a bye” and “it went for a goal” 
Tha na cluidheadairean fhathast anns an t-Sleibh 
There are still players in the Sliabh 
Cho math’s chaidh riamh air Eilean 
As good as ever went on an island. 


Chorus 


Bha gillean gasda feadh nan croitean 

There were fine boys among the crofts 

Do dhaoine a b'àbhaist ar còmhnadh 
of men who used to be our help, 

Mac a phearsain luath s Ceannadaidh cruaidh, 
Swift MacPherson and hardy Kennedy 
agus Seonaidh Mor san t-Sroine 
And big John of Strone. 


Chorus 


Nuair chluinneas sinn gaoth air an Eilean 
When we hear wind on the Eilan, 
Se shéideas milis ann ar cluais 
How sweet it blows in our ears. 

Cha chluinn sibh guth nuair thig an Nollaig 
You will not hear a word when Christmas comes 
Ach “Am bheil thu ullaimh a dhol Suas?” 
But “are you ready to go up?” 





Chorus 


Thun àite far an robh iomadh baiteal 
To the place where there was many a battle 
Eadar gaisgeach deas is tuath 
between heroes north and south. 
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'S far an robh an comhnuidh balaich sgairteal 
And where there were always forceful lads 
Laidir, tapaidh agus cruaidh. 

Strong courageous and hardy. 


Chorus 


Rao’l,’s Ailean, Eoghann is Calum, 
Ronald, Allan, Ewen and Callum 
Donnach, Aonghas, Dòmhnull is lain 
Duncan, Angus, Donald and Iain. 
Clann nan Catan is Mhic Dhòmhnuill Ruaidh 
Cattanachs and sons of Donald Ruadh. 


Cumaidh sinn suas ar cluidhe-ioman 
We will keep up the caman play, 
Cluich is grinn a tha fo n ghrèin 

The finest game under the sun. 

Se chuireas aighear’ s sunnd air ghillean 
It is what puts high spirits and cheer in boys. 
a'ruith "sa mireadh, danns’ is leum. 
Running, frisking, dancing, jumping. 


Chorus 


Nuair thig oirnn fuachd a’ gheamhraidh 
When cold comes on us in winter 
Sneachd air beanntan, ’s gaoth o tuath, 
Snow on mountains and wind from the north. 
Sann bhitheas na gillean òg san àm sin 
The young boys will be at that time 
Ag iomain-ball le camain cruaidh. 
Driving a ball with a hard clubs. 


Chorus 


Bithidh a’ chloinn bheag nuair ghabhas iad buinn, 
The little children when they take over from us 
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Gléidh’ criomag maide le ceanna crom 
Will be keeping a bit of stick with a bent head. 
‘Sam bliadhn’ neo dha, siad bhitheas nan suinn, 
And in a year or two, the brave fellows will be, 
'S tad uile cruinn le deoin air Eilean. 

All gathered together on the Eilan.” 


Another vivid account of New Year play worthy of mention here 
is the one appearing in Volume 3 of F. Marian MacNeill’s The 
Silver Bough. It is lengthy, but contains most of the usual formula 


and 


vocabulary relating to games and the procedures to be 


adopted. It is, in fact, identical in almost every respect to the 
account delivered by “Finlay the Piper” from Dr Norman 
Macleod’s “Reminiscences of a Highland Parish”, and referred to 
earlier (extract): 


An old Highlander recalls the customs of his youth:- 

“My father was piper to Glendessarie, as was his father before 
him, and every son of mine, as soon as weaned, has taken to 
the pipe-chanter just as naturally as the young kid takes to 
scrambling up the rocks. It was the habit of this family to 
gather for Calluinn Night (New Year’s Eve) all the tenantry on 
their lands, young and old... and according to wont, Evan Ban 
Maor (fair-haired Evan, the ground officer) went round 
amongst them a few days before the time... 

“On New Year's morn, the sun was late of showing his 
countenance, and after he came in sight his counteneace was 
pale and drowsy. The mist was resting lazily on the hill-side: 
the crane was rising slowly from the meadow; the belling stag 
was heard on the mountain; the black-cock was in the birch- 
wood, dressing his feathers, while his sonsie mate, the grey- 
hen, was slowly walking before him. 

“After I had saluted my family and implored the blessing of 
the Highest on their heads, I prepared the Christmas sheep 
(caora Nollaig), gave a sheaf of corn to the cattle, as was 
customary, and was getting myself in order when in walked 
Para Mor and my gossip, Angus Og (young Angus). They 
gave me the welcome of the New Year. I returned it with equal 
heartiness. Then Para Mor produced a bottle from his pocket. 
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““A black-cock,” says he, ‘whose gurgling voice (crowing) 
is more musical than any ran that ever came out of any chanter 
of thy pipe.’ | 

“We toasted to one another, and then Mary, my wife, set 
before us a small drop of the genuine Ferintosh, which she had 
stored up long ago in the big chest for grand occasions. 

“It was my duty to gather the people together this morning 
with the sound of the pipe. So we set off, going from farm to 
farm up the Glen, making the son of the cave rock (the echo) 
answer to my music. I played A Mhnathan a’ Ghlinne So (The 
Women of the Glen), and if the pipe had been dry that day it 
had ample means of quenching its thirst! The company contin- 
ually increased in numbers until we came down by the other 
side of the Glen to the ground-officer’s house, where it was 
appointed for us to get our morning meal. The lady had sent a 
three-year-old wedder to his house. We had a roe-buck from 
the corrie of yew-trees; fish from the pool of whitings; and 
such qualtities of cheese, butter and solid oatcake, sent by the 
neighbours round and about, as would suffice for as many 
more — though we were fifty men in number, besides women 
and children. Grace was said by Lachlan of the Questions 
(Lachlan ceistear), the Bible-reader. We had an ample and 
cheerful breakfast. 

“Breakfast over, I set off and played the tune of the 
Glasmheur while Red Ewen, the old soldier, was marshalling 
the men. We reached Guala-nan-Carn (the shoulder of the 
cairns) where the gentry were to meet us; and before we knew 
where we were, who placed himself at our head but our own 
young Donald, the heir of the family! Dear heart, he was the 
graceful sapling! The people of the seaboard then came in 
view, Alistair Roy of the Bay at their head. When the two 
companies observed each other, they raised a loud shout of 
mutual rejoicing. We reached the field, and many were the 
salutations between friends and acquaintances exchanged 
there. 

“The sun at length shone out brightly. On the eminences 
around the field were the matrons, the maidens and the chil- 
dren of the district, high and low, all assembled to witness the 
Camanachd (shinty match). The goal at each end of the large 
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field was pointed out, and the two leaders began to divide and 
choose each his men. 

““Buailidh mi ort,’ (literally, I will strike on thee), says 
young Donald. 

“ Leigidh me leat’ (I permit you), says Alistair Roy of the 
Bay. 

“If so,’ says young Donald, ‘then Donald Ban of Culloden 
is mine.’ 

“This was by far the oldest man present, and you would 
think his two eyes would start from his head with delight as he 
stepped proudly forth, at being the first chosen. 

“When the men were divided into two companies — forty on 
each side — Alistair Roy flung his shinty-stick high in the air. 

“Bas no Cas’ (head or handle), Donald of the Glen?’ said 
he. 

“Handle, which will defy your handling until nightfall!’ 
replies Donald. 

“Alistair gained the throw, and was about to strike the ball 
immediately when the other exclaimed, ‘A truce! Let the rules 
of the game be first proclaimed, so that there may be fairness, 
good fellowship and friendship observed among us, as was 
wont among our forefathers.’ 

“On this, Evan Ban stepped forth and proclaimed the laws, 
which forbade all quarrelling, swearing, drunkenness and 
coarseness; all striking, tripping or unfairness of any kind; and 
charged them to contend in a manful but friendly spirit, 
without malice or grudge, as those from whom they were 
descended were wont to do. 

“Alistair Roy gave the first stroke to the ball, and the 
contest began in earnest; but I have no language to describe it. 
The seaboard men gained the first game. But it was their only 
game. Young Donald and his men stripped to their work, and 
you would think the day of Blàr na Léine (Battle of the Shirt) 
had come again. Broad John gave a tremendous blow, which 
sent the ball far beyond the goal. We thus gained the day, and 
we raised the shout of victory; but all was kindliness and good 
feeling among us. 

“In the midst of our congratulations, Para Mòr shouted out, 
‘Shame on ye, young men! Don’t you see those nice girls shiv- 
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ering with cold? Where are the dancers? Play up the reel of 
Tullochgorum, Finlay !’ 

“The dancing began, and the sun was bending low towards 
the western ocean before we parted. We returned to the house 
of nobleness, as on the preceeding evening. Many a torch was 
beaming brightly in the hall of hospitality. We passed the 
night amid music and enjoyment, and parted not until the 
breaking of the dawn guided us to our homes. 

“Many good results followed from this friendly mingling of 
gentles and commons. Our superiors were at that time 
acquainted with our language and our ways. There were kind- 
ness, friendship, and fosterage between us, and whilst they 
were apples on the topmost bough, we were all fruit of the 
same tree. 

... (Now) our superiors dwell not among us; they know not 
our language, and cannot conserve with us.... All this has 
passed as a dream.” ” 


Great and all as the celebrations were at New Year, the good 
people of Islay knew how to make the most of a good thing. They 
celebrated twice: 


New Year Day was called Lath Nollaig in Islay. Formerly 
there were two Nollaig days. One was on the 25th December, 
and was called the Nollaig Mhór. It was not much observed by 
the people. The other was on the 13th January, and was called 
Nollaig Bheag. This was the popular new Year Day among the 
people generally. It commenced with Twelve O'clock of the 
night before. First-footing was generally indulged in, and as it 
was considered an honour to be the first visitor to a friend’s 
house in the New Year, there was a great rush immediately 
after midnight by the first-footers. Of course they generally 
did not know each other’s plans, and several parties often 
enough met at the same house. The first-footer brought a 
Bottle of Whisky with him, and where accompanied with a 
friend, or it might be two, or even three, each might have a 
bottle. The inmates had to be treated to the contents of each 
Bottle, of course, and they returned the compliment in “a dram 
from my bottle”, accompanied with bread and cheese... 
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After breakfast, shinty players began to gather on the various 
places where shinty games were in the habit of being played. 
Balinaby Machair was one of the most famous of these shinty 
fields. On this field there were vast crowds of players usually, 
cheered on by six or seven pipers, who played on the field the 
whole day, and the presence of Mr. Campbell of Islay, and the 
Laird of Balinaby, both in full Highland dress. Balinaby’s men 
played against Shawfield’s men, and the contest was often 
keen and carried on with great spirit. D. D. remembers to have 
seen two men, one, McNiven, and the other McLauchlain, 
take part in one of these contests. They were both old and 
grey-haired at the time, but were recognised as distinguished 
players. So keen was the contest on the occasion that they | 
divested themselves of nearly every article of clothing, their 

feet were bare, and they had napkins tied round their head, 

while they were wet with perspitation. While the shinty play 

Was going on, others amused themselves in groups dancing to 

the music of the pipes. In the evening Balls were held. Men 

and lads clubbed, each paying 6d which admitted himself and 

a partner. 


... A good shinty (stick) was very important and men went 
sometimes great distances for a good one. D.D. and a 
companion went with moonlight, after their day’s work, 
across Lochguirm from Balinaby to Foreland wood in quest of 
shinties. 


And from Islay, let us return to the baile-mòr (the big city), where 
shinty more and more became the focus of Highland life at New 
Year. This is from An Teachdaire Gàidhealach, in January 1831, 
written in the form of a letter from “Fionnladh Piobaire” (Finlay 
the piper). His correspondent on this occasion is from “MacTalla” 
(Echo). It is allegedly an account of a match played in Glasgow in 
1830 at New Year. The author recounts how three thousand people 
viewed the match, which was attended by “more than a thousand 
Highlanders with a piper at their head.” 

MacTalla remarks that there were several clergy in the 
Highlands who apparently preached against camanachd. If that 
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was the only difficulty the clergy faced in their parish, he says, 
then the minister faced little to worry about! 


Cha ’n ni nollaig ùr 
A tha aca "measg nan dú-ghall, 
A leanas sine, ach duchas 
Na dithch’ as an d’ fhalbh sinn.” 


Lath-nollaig so chaidh, anns an t-seann chúnntas, chruinnich 
móran de Ghaidheil Ghlaschu air machair mhór an Righ, a h- 
uile fear sa chaman air chil dùirn, agus ged thuit an oidhch’ 
orra cha deach an la air taobh seach taobh. Chuir iad rompa 
gun coinnicheadh iad a ris air Diluain an t-sainnseil; agus 
b'ann mar sin a thachair: ma mheadhan la chunnacas a’ 
tighinn còrr is mile Gàidheal le Pìobaire air an ceann agus fear 
a’ giùlain buideil de Mhac-an-Tòisich. Bu bhòidheach da- 
rireabh leam fèin an sealladh. Am fear air nach robh boineid 
bha osain bhreac’ air, agus am fear air nach robh osain bhreac 
bha ite an fhìrean na aid. 

Chaidh an comunn a roinn — thòisich an ùpraid, agus gu 
dearbh nuair ghabh na gillean teas cha bu nearachd fear brio- 
gais a bhiodh an rathad! Bha cho math is tì mìle Gall ag 
amharc air a chluiche, agus mòran de Ghàidheil cho measail ‘s 
tha’n Glaschu, a dh’fhas aon chuid ro reamhar no ro 
mhòrchuiseach airson ruith. Fhuair mi fèin caman o fhear de 
na ceann-stuic, agus mar tug mi teas don bhall-iomain thug 
esan teas dhòmhsa. Gach uair a rachadh am ball a thadhall, 
ghabhta sgailc de Mhac-an-Tòisich, agus dh’érigheadh 
a’phiob sith ré tamuill. 

Mu thuiteam na h-oidhche thainig sinn dhachaidh trom, 
sgith ’s am piobaire a’ cluiche “Soraidh o slan do ghillean an 
fhéillidh.” — 

Chuir mi seo thugaibh a Theachdaire, a leigeadh fhaicinn 
d'ar cairdeabh ann an tir nam beann nach do dhi-chuimhnich 
sinn gu h-uile iad fhathast. Tha cuid de mhinistirean tha mi a’ 
tuigsinn a’ searmonachadh an aghaidh camanachd; theagamh 
gur ann dhiu so sibhse. Chan eil fhios agam féin; ach se mo 
bheachd mar eil agaibh dad as miosa na iomain ri sear- 
monachadh na aghaidh gu bheil “ur sgìreachd ann an deagh 
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staid da-rireadh. Air mo shon fhéin bheir e maithachadh air 

mo chridhe, cuiridh e tiomachd aoigheil air m’anam, agus 

lasaidh e gradh ’nam inntinn do’m uile cho-chreutairean nuair 

chluinneas mi ann an tir chéin nuall na pioba, óran maith 
Gaidhlig, eadhon nuair a bheachd smaoinicheas mi air. 

MacTalla 

Glaschu, 1830 


While MacTalla may have had reservations about the way some 
ministers involved themselves in shinty, not all regarded the game 
as beyond acceptability. 


Sunday was generally observed both as a holy day and a 
holiday. For hours before public worship began the young 
men of the parish met and played shinty until the arrival of the 
clergyman, who, nolens volens, was compelled to join the 
players, otherwise he was clearly given to understand that he 
would have to preach to empty benches. So, after a hail or two, 
shinty clubs were thrown aside, and a large crowd met to hear 
the new doctrine. The sermon was short and pithy, and people 
began to think there was something new in the doctrine after 
all. Immediately after services were over, shinty was resumed, 
and carried on at intervals till darkness put an end to their 
amusements, when many retired to the neighbouring crofts 
and public houses, where high revelry was kept up till 
morning.” 


Reverend Norman MacLeod, was one of those who fully believed 
in the valuc of the game as a form of social cement and part of the 
true Highland way of life, and an important element of Gaelic 
culture. When referring to “The Boys of the Manse” he says: 


“The games of the boys were all athletic, — throwing the 
hammer, putting the stone, leaping, wrestling and the like. 
Perhaps the most favourite game was “shinty”, called hockey, 
I believe, in England. This is played by any number of 
persons, as many as a hundred often engaging. Each has a 
club, or stick bent at the end, and made short or long, as it is to 
be used by one or both hands. The largest and smoothest field 
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that can be found is selected for the game. The combat lies in 
the attempt of each party to knock a ball beyond a certain 
boundary in his opponent's ground. The ball is struck by 
anyone on either side who can get at it. Few games are more 
exciting, OF demand more physical exertion than a good shinty 
match.” 


While most of the ministers who got involved with shinty did so on 
an intervention basis, some actually tried their hand. Not always 
with the most fortunate consequences, as this account shows: 


After partaking of what we termed a “tea breakfast”, for tea 
was not so common then as it is now, enjoying our loaf bread, 
oaten cakes, butter, cheese, eggs, cold meat, and the family’s 
finishing glass, and family worship over, the younger 
members of the family repaired to the shinty match, where all 
the boys and lads in the parish assembled; aye, and old men 
too. After having been divided into two parties, so many on 
each side, the players commenced, and a keen contest they 
invariably had. Neither hand nor limb was spared, and not a 
few honoured with a scar on the face, a blue eye-brow and a 
little shedding of blood, and some might be more fortunate to 
meet in with greater mishap as a sign of valour in the field. It 
was at one of these that the late Rev. and Godly John 
Macdonald of Helmsdale lost the sight of his eye, having been 
hit by the shinty while engaged in this play a few years before 
he finished his course at the divinity hall.” 


Some of the stories which existed about the clergy are still to be 
heard in various areas. Reverend Kenneth MacDonald of 
Lochcarron recently told me how Reverend Aeneas Sage had to 
cope with the wild men of the west when he was translated to 
Lochcarron in the early eighteenth century. And Reverend Lachlan 
MacKenzie in his sermons and writing often refers to the way the 
game was played in the area. 

One story Reverend MacDonald recounted involved the locking 
up of the congregation who were more intent on playing shinty in 
the nearby field on the outskirts of Lochcarron, one by one till the 
church was full, and then subjecting them to the sermon of the day! 
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To return to “foreign” fields however, it must be remembered that 
there was a very active shinty scene beyond Hadrian’s Wall in the 
nineteenth century. The pages of the Highlander, particularly in 
the late 1870s and early 1880s, read more like an account of 
English Premier league football matches with frequent references 
to Birmingham, Manchester Camanachd, Old Trafford, the 
Highland Camanachd Club of London, Cottonopolis, Bolton and 
Stamford Bridge, to name but a few. 


The Highland Camanachd Club of London, contrary to 
popular belief, was not the first established in England. That 
honour belongs to the Cottonopolis, Manchester, whose 
Camanachd Club was formed prior to December 1875. The 
Manchester Camanachd Club held interclub matches on 
Christmas and New Year’s Days, they also played a 30-a-side 
game against a local Scottish organisation, the Manchester 
and Salford Caledonian Club on Xmas Day 1877. Apart from 
a match against the Glasgow Camanachd Club at Manchester 
in March 1877, the Manchester Club had to wait until 1878 for 
regular local competition which appeared in the neighbouring 
town of Bolton. 

The Bolton Caledonian Camanachd Club formed on 19 
December 1877, with upwards of 50 members, adopted the 
Manchester Club’s rules of play pro tem but, by early 1879, 
had their own which differed slightly. The first meeting 
between the clubs did not take place till 8 February 1879 at 
Old Trafford, Manchester, where the home team were victo- 
rious. Several matches between the two clubs were played in 
the following years including one at Bolton for the benefit of 
the local Infirmary. It is not certain when the Manchester and 
Bolton clubs ceased playing shinty; the last known contest 
between the two was in April 1881 and when the Camanachd 
Association was formed in 1893 there is no mention of these. 
Moving southwards, shinty was played in Birmingham on 
Christmas Day 1878-80.” 


Meanwhile, even further south, the Inverness Courier tells us that 
in 1841: 
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Highlanders in London were greatly interested in a shinty 
match organised by the committee of a body which called 
itself ‘The Society of True Highlanders’. The match took 
place in Copenhagen Fields, ‘an extent of rich meadow land 
lying on the outskirts of Islington.’ There was much enthu- 
siasm and keenly contested games. It is said that before the 
gathering half the glens of Lochaber had been ransacked for 
shinty clubs. In the evening there was a dinner, at which Mr 
Forbes Macneil presided, and many Northern gentlemen were 
present. The chairman was supported on the right by 
Commodore Sir Charles Napier, who was fresh from the 
laurels he had won on the Syrian coast in the war with 
Mehemet Ali.” 


Shinty in its organised form has come a long way since it fought to 
survive in the Glens of the Highlands and much further afield, in 
public parks as far from its main heartland as Wimbledon, 
Manchester, and even in what is now Grampian Region where the 
Aberdeen North of Spey Club appears to have been one of the 
earliest formed, in the 1840s. In the /nverness Courier of January 


11, 


1849, it is reported that the members of the North of Spey 


Shinty Club, met on the links on January Ist “for conducting the 
long established Celtic game”. The players were divided into two 
sides and hail keepers (goal keepers) appointed. 


NORTH OF SPEY SHINTY CLUB, ABERDEEN. — The 
members of this club met on Monday, the Ist January, for the 
purpose of contesting the long-established Celtic game. The 
club met on the Links, when they were divided into two sides, 
the halekeepers appointed, coats were cast, the ball thrown, and 
off they went in right good earnest, shinties flying in all direc- 
tions, and the ball winding its way to its destination. Keenly, 
indeed, was the game contested, and it occupied nearly two 
hours before either of the sides could be declared the victor. 
However, those wearing the red signals were declared the 
winners. The after part of the day becoming somewhat rainy, 
the piper of the club sounded his pibroch, and, in an instant, all 
were around him, and in an orderly manner they proceeded to 
the North of Scotland Hotel, where an elegant repast was in 
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readiness. When assembled, Mr Sutherland was called to the 
chair, and in a neat speech complimented the club upon the 
orderly manner in which they had conducted themselves 
during the former part of the day. The croupiers were Messrs 
Craigan and Low. The cloth having been removed, the 


Chairman then proposed “The health of the Sons of the North”, 


which was acknowledged by Mr Mitchell. — During the 
interval, Mr MacBean entertained the company with a song. — 
Mr Low then proposed “Success to the Culloden monument, 
coupled with the health of Mr Forbes, the present proprietor,” 
Mr Low having made a pithy and well-directed appeal to their 
feelings on behalf of the Culloden Monument Fund; and, at the 
same time, showing the liberality of the Forbes family. He 
considered it was the duty of the club, as Highlandmen, to 
contribute their mite to commemorate the heroes who fell on 
that fatal field. Mr Macbean, the only party present thoroughly 
acquainted with the biography of the Forbes family, returned 
thanks for the manner in which the toast was received. — Mr 
Gow next entertained the company with a song appropriate to 
the occasion. The bagpipes played; and a number of other 
songs and recitations kept up the harmony of the evening until 
an early hour. It is almost superfluous to state that the supper 
was served up with Mr Carnegie’s usual good taste. A vote of 
thanks was then passed to the Chairman, and the meeting sepa- 
rated. — Correspondent” 


The Highlands of Scotland were, and still are, the heartland of 
shinty, though there was feverish activity in shinty terms on both 
sides of the border, eventually in a fantasy world of Celtic twilight. 
Across the world as well, even in the mid-nineteenth century, in 
Cape Town and New York, and on the plains of Montevideo, the 
Gaels were at play. 


The fourth of April being a holiday, the sons of the mountains, 
resident in this province, had determined to try a game of 
shinty for auld lang syne. Though the weather was very threat- 
ening in the morning, the players were not to be daunted, but 
crossed the Bay in boats, and marched to the ground (a plain at 
the foot of the mount, from which Montivideo derives its 
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name), under the inspiring strains of the bagpipes, to the tune 
of “The Campbells are Coming,” where they were greeted by 
a large concourse of people, assembled to witness the game. 

After sides were called, and a few other preliminaries 
arranged, playing commenced, and was carried on with great 
spirit till four P.M., when the players sat down on the grass 
and partook of an asado de carvo con cuero (beef roasted with 
the hide on), and plenty of Ferintosh (Aldourie and Brackla 
being scarce). Dancing then commenced, and the Highland 
Fling danced by Messrs Maclennan and Macrae; Gille 
Callum, by Captain MacLellan; Sean Truise, by Mr 
MacDougall; and several other Scotch reels were greatly 
admired. 

At half-past seven o'clock, the bagpipes struck up the 
“Gathering” and the whole, forming two deep, marched from 
the field to the place of embarkation, to the tune of “Gillean na 
Feileadh,” amidst loud cheering, and still louder vivas from 
the natives. 

At nine o’clock, the players sat down to a comfortable 
supper at the Steamboat Hotel; and, after the cloth was 
removed, and bumpers quaffed for the Royal family, and the 
President of the Republic, Don Frutuoso Rivera, the Chairman 
called for a special glass for the toast of the evening and, in a 
neat and appropriate speech, interspersed with Gaelic, 
proposed, “Tir nam beann, is nan gleann, is na gaisgich,” 
which was drunk with great enthusiasm amidst deafening 
cheering. 

Several Gaelic and other songs were sung during the 
evening, and the health of our chairman, Captain Maclellan, of 
the ship Orpheus, being proposed, and the thanks of the 
company returned him, for the spirited manner in which he 
conducted the proceedings of the day, the whole separated at 
two in the morning, after drinking “Deoch an dorus,” highly 
delighted with the day’s amusement.” 


Returning nearer to home though, in a paper entitled “Stratherrick” 
delivered to the Gaelic Society of Inverness on February 14, 1883, 
Donald Ramsay tells of the way New Year was celebrated in 
Stratherrick, near Inverness: 
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Nis, ged a tha ’n Nollaig gu mor air dol a cleachdadh, bha i air 
a cumail le mor chridhealas agus ghreadhnachas fhad ’s a bha 
mis a fuireach ’s an duthaich. A Righ! ’s ann an sin a bhiodh 
an fhuaim, ’s an odhail, ’s an t-ullachadh! Bha ’chamag bhòid- 
heach sheilich fhèin aig gach ballachan òg. Eh! Bha agus aig 
daoin’ óg cuideachd. 

An oidhche mu dheireadh dhe na bhliadhna, bha na h-uile 
sean Is Og anns an teaghlach a’ faotainn am bannaig mu’s 
rachadh iad gu fois. Bhiodh ’an òigridh air an casan fad roimh 
‘la; agus air dhoibh an cuid chamagan fhaotainn, sud air falbh 
iad gus an tigh a b’ fhaisge orra, agus air dhoibh thighinn gus 
an dorus, thòisicheadh iad air bualadh leis na camagan. Cha 
rachadh stad air an ealaidh gus an éireadh cuideigin dheth na 
bha stigh gus an dorus fhosgladh, agus mar bu trice, ’se fear- 
an-tighe dh’ éireadh, agus cho luath is a dh’ fhosgladh e an 
dorus, chuireadh am fear bu tapaidh dheth na balaich a cheann 
a stigh agus theireadh e ’an airde ’ghuth’: 


“Thainig mise le mo dhuan 

Beagan mu’n do ghluais a’ Challuinn, 

“S dheanainn tighean a bhualadh, 

Mur b'e ’s nach d’fhuair mi camag. 

Cha ’n eil aon ni th’ anns an fhardoich, 
Nach gabh mi ’dheanamh ’n airde m’eallaich, 
Criomagan arain is caise, 

Ni as fhearr leam air thalamh, 

Ach aon ni tha mi ’g aicheadh 

Grainnean do bhuntata carrach - 

Tha iad cudthromach ri ghiùlan, 

’S cha ’n eil iad sunndach no fallain, 

“S cumaidh iad seachd traithean gun èirigh, 
Am fear is geura th’anns a’ bhaile.” 


Leanadh iad mar so a’ dol o thigh gu tigh, a’ cantuinn an duain 
cheudna, gus an tigeadh an 1a, agus sgaoileadh iad an sin — a h- 
uile fear gu thigh fhèin. Cho luath ’s a bha ’n lon-maidne 
thairis, bha ’n còmhnuidh dleasnas air a chumail mus rachadh 
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soitheach a ghluasad dheth na bhòrd. Chan eil mise glè chin- 
nteach ciamar a tha chùis so a’ seasamh 'an Sra-fharrugaig an 
diugh, ach cha mhòr a bh ann ri mo lathasa nach robh cumail 
aoradh-teaghglaich moch is anmoch, ciod e ’s am bith a’ch- 
abhag a bhiodh orra, no’n gnothuch bha measg lamh. 


Croftmore, within a mile of White-Bridge, was the place where the 
country people gathered on Christmas and New Year's Day to play 
shinty. After describing the picking of the men by the two captains 
of the day, and the commencement of the fray, he proceeds:- 


Cha ruig mi leas innse dhuibh gu’n robh ’chagair cruaidh ’s a 
chomshtri dian, no gu’n robh na h-uile diochioll is diorras air 
a chleachdadh, taobh air thaobh gu bhith 'toir a mach na 
buaidhe. Is maith ’tha cuimhn’n agam air Uilleam Og, 
Donacha Plocair, Seonnachan Eoghain, agus dithis no thriùir 
eile a bha annabarrach luath agus “na ’n cluitheadairean 
ainmeil. Faodaidh sibh a chreidsinn gu ’m biodh glúinean rag, 
iosgaidean goirt agus luirgnean dubh-ghorm aige fear is fear 
dheth ’an aireamh airson seachduin co-dhiu! 

Tha aon ni gu sònraichte a bu mhaith leam ainmeachadh 
mu La na Bliadhn’Uire; ’se sin, ged a bha uisgebeatha gun 
sòradh a’ dol fad an la is fad na h-oidhche, ’se rud iongantach, 
neo-abhaisteach a bhiodh ann an daorach fhaicinn air na 
gillean óga, mo chreach! is iad is miosa an diugh na daoine a 
thainig gu aois — gu h-araidh anns a’bhaile so, agus tha eagal 
orm gu’m bheil iad a leithid cheudna air an dùthaich.” 


It wasn’t just in the Highlands of Scotland that New Year or the 
Calluinn was celebrated, whether it be the Ist of January or the 
more traditional twelfth. In the summer of 1995 in Mabou, Cape 
Breton Island, Effie Rankine of North Uist recited for me a version 
of “Tiugainn a dh’ iomain” her mother had learned in North Uist. 
She also gave me this short verse from Mabou, which shows how 
the tradition survived on the other side of the Atlantic. 


Duan Challuinn 


Oidhche Chullainn, Challainn, chruaidh 
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Thainig mi le’m dhuan gu tigh 
Mis’ Alasdair Mac lain Mhoir 
Gabhaidh mi moran leis a mhoran 

_ Gabhaidh mi an t-im leis an aran 
Agus gabhaidh mi an t-aran leis fhéin 
A’chailleach chosagach, chosagach 
Na gearr d’ ordag 
leig a staigh mi. 


Effie told me that this verse was recited by Johnnie White of Cape 
Mabou and related to the turn of the century. When asked about 
the tradition of celebrating New Year, Effie says Johnnie replied 
“Se na camain a bh'aca a’ bualadh nan tighean — it was shinty 
sticks they had hitting the houses.” 

Closer to home, the Lochaber bard Ewen MacLachlan 
(1773-1822), in imitating Duncan Ban MacIntyre’s style and 
metrication, also celebrated New Year: 


Duan do dh’oidhche na Bliadhn’ Uire 
(Extract) 


O! seinnibh an Ealaidh 
Roimh’n cabhagach straonadh; 
Ealaidh bheag, ghrad-bhriathrach 
Aigeannach, aotram, 
Shuganach, chaithreamach 
Inntinneach aithghearr 
A thogadh ar n-aigneadh 
O ghart-ghreann an Fhaoillich: 
*Cholluinn so; ’challuinn sid, 
*Fhearaibh mo ghaoil-sa! 
Buailibh am balla le 
Deannal nan gaoirdein; 
Sar-bhuillean streallanta 
Throma nan gallan bheir 
Diosgan is farum air 
Darach nan taobhan. 


Critheadh an astail le 
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Sitheadh nan cnapaibh bu 
Neartmhoire slachdraich ri 
Clachan an aolaidh! 
Feadartaich sadaidh nan 
Cleathannan seacaidh bheir 
Cnead air gach aisne do 
Dh'aitribh na faoileachd.” 





I mentioned earlier the description of shinty and its vocabulary 
provided by MacBain in the Littlejohn Album and also the bogus 
attempt by the Club of True Highlanders to “authenticate” the 
history of shinty. This is how they did it. And this is where we 
have a difficulty with fact and fiction: 


Football, curling, and golf, are too well known to need 
description; and we must content ourselves with a notice of 
the Camanachd, as not only being a favourite sport of the Club 
of True Highlanders, but as being undoubtedly the oldest 
known Keltic sport or pastime. The game is also called Cluich 
bhall, shinnie, shinty, bandy, hurling, hockey, and at one time 
was a universal and favourite game of the whole of Keltland. 
We have already mentioned that it formed an important part 
of Keltic military education. Repeated reference is made to 
this game in the ancient laws. The enrichment of the camacs 
with different metals is mentioned, and “no one was to be 
fined for hurling on the green, because every green was free.” 
The origin of this game is lost in the midst of ages; 
McPherson says:- “In Ireland it has been always the national 
game — indeed, it is said, and, no doubt, with great truth, that 
the game of Camanachd, or club playing, was introduced into 
the Green Isle by the immediate descendants of Noah. On such 
authority we may rationally conclude that it was played by 
Noah himself; and if by Noah, in all probability by Adam and 
his sons.” As we have, however, no contemporary account of 
the game at that period we must be content with later records. 


This game has always been a great favourite with the members 
of the Club, and the “mire chath” of the combatants in the 
mimic fray has again and again aroused the enthusiasm of the 
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bards of the Club. The first recorded game shows that the 
members in order to enjoy the sport had to start at ten o’clock 
in the morning per coach from the British Coffee House. The 
game was held at Blackheath, and the day’s amusement was 
finished with the dance, the song, and the shell. Blackheath for 
many years was the favourite spot, but increasing railway 
facilities having made it the resort of a crowd of pleasure- 
seekers, Wimbledon Common, the racecourse of the 
Alexandra Palace, &c., have of late years been selected for the 
annual gatherings. 


The game as played by the Club of True Highlanders has always 
been opened with a certain amount of ceremonial, the due order of 
which is as follows:- 


First: The players march from the place of rendezvous two by 
two, club over shoulders, to the field, preceded by the warder 
and piper. 

Second: When arrived in to the marquee, the members lay 
aside those parts of the dress which would become cumber- 
some and prevent activity in the game. 

The arrangements of the field are under the direction of the 
chief, and the teams are under the direction of the two chief- 
tains or captains who stake out the ground. The distance that 
the hales are placed apart varies with the extent of the ground 
and the number of players; each hale being formed of two 
flags placed ten feet apart, the mid-hale, or place from which 
the game is started, is also marked. 

Third: The chieftains then select by lot, as customary, their 
respective parties. The usual manner is for one of the chief- 
tains to toss the caman towards the other, who catching it with 
one hand, a grip is taken hand over hand until the end is 
reached, and the man who can take the last grip has the first 
choice. 

The players are drawn up in two lines, as they are to be 
opposed to each other in order of play; the chief and chieftains 
will then pass between the men, and the chief will read out the 
following rules :- 
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Rules and regulations of the game (as generally observed throughout 
Scotland). 


1. The club or caman to be used for no other purpose than that of 
propelling the ball; neither to trip the foot of an opponent nor in any 
way to molest him, except to turn away his club that you may gain the 
ball. 

2. No player on any account must push the player he is in pursuit of, 
for that is attended with great danger; it being evident that an extra 
force applied to a person at full speed may easily throw him on his 
head. No player must voluntarily shoulder his opponent; the fair 
game being to get before him and take the ball from him, nor by force, 
but by dexterity. 

3. Each player must play on his own side, that is, right-handed, and 
no-one shall be deemed accountable for any accident that may 
happen to a left-handed player. 

4. The ball must be driven in between the two sides of the goal (Eader 
dha bhith an taoghail), either on the ground so as not to touch either 
side; or if it hails by a raised blow, the course of the ball must be 
fairly over the space between the sides of the goal. 

5. If any dispute arise it must be left to the chief, whose decision shall 
be final. 

6. The side that hails plays the next game in the opposite direction, 
and must be allowed to drive the ball from the goal into the middle 
space as far as he can in one blow, and he who hails has the right to 
give the first blow to the ball in the next game, or he can transfer his 
privilege to any one of his own side. 


The rules proclaimed, the next duty of the chieftains is to decide in 
which direction each side is to play the first game; one sends a 
caman spinning in the air, crying, “Bas na cas”; the other chieftain 
cries to one or the other, and his side plays to the hale to which the 
selected end points; they then see that their men are placed in the 
best position. At this stage of the proceedings great care should be 
exercised as to the manner in which the men are placed; one or two 
steady, cool hands should be placed to guard the hale, and the 
younger and more active members should be placed towards mid- 
hale, or forward towards the opponents’ hale. The men should be 
cautioned to play into each other’s hands, as many a good game 
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has been lost by an over-eager player driving the ball anywhere, 
regardless of conseguence, so long as he could get a good lick at it. 
Each player should also be careful to play the ball so that it can be 
taken up by his comrades, and not by his opponents. 


The formula for starting the game — the customary “Buail 'm ort” 
(I'll strike), answered by “Leagadh me leat” (“TH allow you”) was 
then explained and the game commenced. On each goal, the game 
was restarted from the hale which has just been gained by one of 
the winning sides driving the ball from the centre of the hale 
towards the middle of the field. Thus was the game always played, 
according to the Book: 


This manner of playing the game has been carefully handed 
down in the records of the Club of True Highlanders, and, we 
think, is the best mode of play; but it is played in a slightly 
different manner by other societies. The Highland Camanachd 
Club has a boundary line of flags, and when the ball passes 
that line it is dead, and is brought in six paces, and thrown up 
again. This system has its advantages and its disadvantages. 
On the other hand, a great deal of time is wasted in stepping 
the distance and throwing up the ball, and there is a great 
temptation for a player, when he is hard pushed, to strike it out 
of bounds, and then get breathing time. This is especially 
noticeable on the hale boundaries: a player, no matter how 
unskilful, can by a powerful blow drive the ball past (no 
matter how wide of) the hale; the six paces are stepped, the 
players have time to draw near, and the ball is started within 
six paces of the hale, and this dangerous advantage is gained 
either by bad play or an exhibition of mere animal force. 
Another point of difference is that at the commencement of 
each game the ball is thrown up by one of the captains at mid- 
hale. The illustrations of the game (copied from a sketch 
woodcut in the possession of the Club, which is supposed to 
have been from the pencil of Landseer) give a very good idea 
of the game. The caman on the left hand was made by 
ourselves of bent ash. 


The old Badenoch caman was about four and a half inches 
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long in the bas or flat, and was about two inches thick at the 
back or keel, but not above one-half inch thick at the top, thus 
admirably contrived for raising the ball, and sending it to the 
greatest distance at one blow; it was always made of birch. 


The ball was generally a small cricket ball, covered with stout 
twine, but is not so reliable as the old-fashioned one. 


The game when played on ice is one of the most exciting it is 
possible to conceive; the ball, however, is replaced by a lump 
of cork, or bung, and the players wear skates. 


We may add that the season for the game generally extends 
from two months before to two months after New Year’s time. 
The annual Cruinneachadh Camanachd of the Club of True 
Highlanders, however, is generally held about Belteine, or 
event later, in order that the ladies may participate with 
comfort and pleasure in the outing. Play is generally kept up 
for two or three hours, and, after a dance or two to John 
McKenzie’s piping, the zest with which the “beef and greens” 
are attacked may be (as the newspaper reporter would say) 
more easily imagined than described.” 


Given the description of play offered by the Club of True 
Highlanders, it is perhaps therefore not surprising that the 
following should appear — an “English view of shinty”. Published 
in the Globe of 1893, it was reproduced in the /nverness Courier 
that same year. 


“Camanachd is not an orchid; nor is it a new biological eccen- 
tricity, nor the latest freak of pathological nomenclature. It is a 
recreation. In Scotland there are three games which can best 
claim to be native to the soil — golf, curling and shinty and the 
greatest of these is shinty, whereof the Gaelic name IS 
camanachd...”” 


Rules and regulations were, of course, all the rage in the nineteenth 
century. The law, as we have seen, was invoked against shinty on 
numerous occasions. Take this example from Oban in the 
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Argyllshire Roads Act, 1843 (extract): 


And be it Enacted, That every person shall be liable to a 
penalty of not more than forty shillings who on any road, 
bridge, or quay within the limits of this Act shall commit any 
of the following offences (that is to say,) 


Every person who shall slaughter or dress any beast, swine. 
calf, lamb, or other cattle, except in the case of any over- 
driven cattle, or which may have met with any accident, and 
which it may be impossible to get to any slaughter-house, and 
which the public safety and other purposes may require to be 
killed on the spot; 


Every person who shall fly any kite, or play at shinty, foot- 
ball, or other game, to the annoyance of passengers: 


Every person who shall suffer any water, filth, dirt, or other 
offensive matter or thing to run or flow into or upon the thor- 
oughfare; 


Every person who shall assault, interrupt, or hinder any 
collector, surveyor or other employed in the execution of this 
Act; 


Every gipsy, hawker, higgler, or other person who shall pitch 
any tent or encamp upon by the side of any thoroughfare; 
etc...” 


There would appear to have been good reason for her Majesty’s 
finest to become involved on occasions at shinty matches, and it 
should not for a minute be contended that court cases involving 
shinty are a new phenomenon, confined to the modern era. Take 


this 


example quoted by Hamish Telfer in his paper Play, Customs 


and Popular Culture of West Coast Communities, 1840-1900: 


There are numerous precognitions contained in the Scottish 
Records Office of the Procurator Fiscal relating to distur- 
bances and violence during festivities and games. One such 
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precognition of Daniel Mactaggart, the Procurator Fiscal of 
Kintyre in Argyll, states that (Procurator Fiscal, 13 January 
1818): 

_.. at a Shinney play which yesterday took place upon the 
estate of Largie, Archibald W. Murchy son of Thomas W. 
Murchy, Farmer at Lenauboyach without any justifiable cause 
or provocation whatsoever, struck John Galbreath, Tacksman 
of Tayinloan several violent blows to the head with a Shinney 
or club, or some other weapon which he had in his hand at the 
time, whereby the jaw bone of the said John Galbreath was 
broke and several of his teeth knocked out, and he was other- 
wise so severely cut and wounded upon the head that his life is 
just now in danger. 


The precognition goes on to give warrant for the arrest and impris- 
onment of Archibald Murchy, a resident of Kintyre, in the 
Tollbooth of Campbeltown to await trial. The game was played on 
the twelfth and mention is made of the game being on New Years 
Day in the ‘Old Style’ as was the usual custom.” 


The almost chaotic scenes which obviously developed at matches 
should be no surprise. Strong drink was often taken, but there was 
a basic problem regarding the rules — they were non-existent for 
the greater part or at best varied from area to area and from team to 
team. It was only when the Camanachd Association was formed in 
1893 that the matter was fully addressed, although more than one 
hundred years later, it has to be said that the rules are still not 
perfect, and their discussion offers some of the most highly 
charged debates at Annual General Meetings. I have yet to go to 
one when no rules were changed. 

The earliest sets of written rules, or account of rules, appears to 
be those in R.C. MacLagan’s account of the Games of Argyle- 
shire. Again, the formula for starting the game is given great 
prominence and this is the first place I found reference to bodach 
eadar da cheathairne (the old fellow between two troops) or “odd 
man out”. He played on either side alternately. 


In commencing shinty, it was not by any means the universal 
habit to have the ball dropped between the two principal 
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Players or driven from the goal. The following methods were 
employed to settle the guestion of which of the sides should 
drive off the ball: 


(A.) The two principal players stood fronting each other, about 
ten feet apart. The one threw his caman to the other, who 
caught it before it fell. He had to continue to hold it in the 
exact place by which he first grasped it, with the bass towards 
the ground, the handle pointing upward. The thrower then 
advanced and seized the club as near the hand of the other as 
possible, retaining his hold until the other secured a new grip 
above, equally close, and so on till but one could hold the 
caman, his hand covering all of the shank left bare. He, then, 
who thus had the last grip of the club drove off for his side, 
driving from what was called the “coggie” (a tee), a Low 
Country word. 

(B.) One of the players stands with his face towards the caille, 
the place from which the ball was to be driven off between the 
two goals. He threw his caman in the air so that it should turn 
end over end as often as possible before reaching the ground. 
While still in the air, if not before it was thrown up, the other 
principal player cried out, for example, “Bass for in”. If, when 
the club fell, the bass end was nearer the caille than the other 
end, the crier had got the drive for his side; if the handle end 
were the nearer, he had lost it. 

In the Lewis now they do not put the ball on a coggie, but 
bury it in the moss or sand, and each of the captains has stroke 
about until they get it up, whoever first gets a clean hit having 
the advantage. 

The method of catching and holding the caman, described 
above, was not alone used to who should drive off, but also for 
the first choice of players in choosing a side, and even as an 
appeal to fate in case of a dispute, such as whether or not a 
doubtful urchair (shot) was or was not a goal, or, in the event 
of a tie at the end of a day’s play, to give a nominal victory to 
one of the contending parties.” 


A series of hugely interesting and memorable exhibitions matches 
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years ago were the immediate catalyst leading to the formation 
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of the Camanachd Association which has seen the game develop 
from a series of loosely organised (and sometimes barely organ- 
ised) clubs and structures, into a reasonably efficiently run and 
progressive organisation (although it has had its moments of farce 
and crisis!) with around forty clubs of varying strengths competing 
on a regular basis, commanding national media attention and 
significant sums of sponsorship. 

By the end of the last century, greater mobility, mainly due to 
improved means of transport, helped to make shinty more popular 
and gradually games began to be organised between clubs located 
at considerable distances apart. Gradually the local rivalries began 
to be replaced with a more competitive, ambitious atmosphere. 

There was to be less and less of the atmoshpere generated at the 
famous matches in Glasgow, captured by no less than Mairi Mhor 
nan Oran, Mary MacPherson of Skye. As when, on Old New 
Year’s Day, 1876, the Gaels of Greenock challenged their compa- 
triots of Glasgow to a shinty match, which was repeated the 
following year, at sixty-a-side. 


Chan fhacas a riamh, 
A leithid de thriall, 
Air sràidean Ghrianaig co-lamh ann. 


(There never was seen, 
such a procession, 
on the streets of Greenock, at one time.) 


In a Letter to John MacLean, Bernisdale, Mairi Mhor nan Oran — 
Skye’s great poetess Mary MacPherson detailed the preparations: 


I am tonight, in the Highlander’s Great Hall in Glasgow; my 
sleeves rolled up to my shoulders, blinded with perspiration as 
I prepare and bake bannocks for the Hogmanay lads; the 
President of the place is seated surrounded by three score 
shinty sticks, getting them ready for tomorrow. Ill tell you 
about the shinty when it’s over. It will remind you of the days 
of our youth, when the people of Sgeabost and Carbost used to 
be on the great green by the stream, with a bottle at each end 
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of the field, with plenty bannocks and cheese. We go 
tomorrow to Queen’s Park — three score strong Highland lads; 
thirty in the kilt, and thirty in knickerbockers, with their sticks 
on their shoulders, pipers before and after them, and I with a 
horse and cart full of creels of bannocks, kebbocks of cheese 
as big as the moon, and a drop of Ferintosh to put spirit in the 
lads. Good-bye just now. 


Luinneag: 


'S 1 seo a’ Bhliadhn’ ùr thug sòlas duinn; 
'S iad gillean mo rùin 
a thogadh mo shùnnd. 
'S 1 seo a Bhliadhn’ tr thug sòlas duinn. 


“S iad gillean mo ghràidh, 
Tha 'n Glaschu nan sràid, 
Is fhada bho àit’ an eòlais iad. 


'S ann goirid roimh’n Challainn 
A chruinnich an comunn, 
“S a chuireadh an iomain an òrdugh leo. 


Nuair thainig an t-am, 
Gun chruinnich na suinn, 
'S bha caman an láimh gach òigeir dhiubh. 


Aig aon uair deug 
A rinn iad an triall, 
Le piob ’s bu bhriagh’ an comhlan iad. 


Nuair rainig na sair 
Gu ionad a’bhlair, 
Gun chuireadh gun dail an ordugh iad. 


Bha glaineachan lan 


Dhe’n Tois’eachd a b’ fhearr, 
Is aran is càise còmhla ris. 
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Bha bonnaich gun taing 
Is pailteas dhiubh ann, 
’S clann-nighean nan gleann 'gan còcaireachd. 


Nuair roinneadh na laoich 
'S a ghabh iad an taoibh, 
Bha mis’ air an raon toirt cò-dhail dhaibh. 


'S e ’n sealladh as breagh’ 
A chunnaic mi riamh, 
Gach digear gun ghiomh ’s a chóta dheth. 


Gach fleasgach gun mheang, 
*S a chaman “na laimh, 
'S a’ chnapag le srann ’ga fògar leò. 


Bha cuid dhiubh cho luath 
Ri fèidh air an ruaig, 
'S cha chluinnt’ ach “A suas i, Dhòmhnaill”, leò. 


'S ann ann a bha n eadhlain 
Le glagadaich chaman, 
'S gach curaidh cur fallais is ceóthain deth. 


Bha duine gun chearb, 
Le siosa-cot dearg, 
’S cha bhiodh am boc-earba còmhla ris. 


Fear eile gun ghiomh 
’S a chiabhagan hath 
Chuir ‘tigh’ i bhàrr fiacail móran diubh. 


’S e duine gun tur 
Nach fhaiceadh le shúil, 
Gu robh iad bho thus an óige ris. 


Nuair chuireadh am blar, 
Gun choisich na sáir 
Le piob gu Sráid an Dóchais leo. 
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Suidhibh, a chlann, 
Is gabhaidh sinn rann, 
Gu’n cuirear an dram an òrdugh dhuibh. 


Gun dhealaich na suinn, 
Mar thainig iad cruinn, 
Le’n cridheachan caoimhneil, ’s b’drdail iad. 


’S iad gillean mo rùin 
A thogadh mo shunnd 
'S i so a’Bhliadhn’ ùr thug sòlas duinn. 


Under the pressure of rapidly changing social and economic 
circumstances, shinty had all but died out in some parts of Skye, 
and maintained only a flickering and precarious presence in others. 
As early as 1841, when Mairi Mhor was 20, as Martin MacDonald 
points out in his history of the Skye club, 


“the parish minister of Diurinish noted in the Statistical 
Account that “all public gatherings, whether for shinty 
playing, or throwing the putting-stone, for drinking and 
dancing, for marriages or funerals, have been discontinued, 
and people live very much apart.” 


There were a number of reasons for this and Mairi Mhor 
certainly pinpointed one of them in a simple verse: 


Bho’n chaill sinn am fearann 
Gun chaill sinn an iomain 
S cha mhór gu bheil duin’ ann tha eolach oirr'. 


Since we lost our land 
We lost shinty as well 
And there are few men left who are skilful now.” 


The whole scene in Skye had changed and shinty, as with all other 
aspects of Highland life, was gone forever. Mairi Mhòr refers to 
that in other songs (e.g. “Duilleag bho Bhealach nan Cabar” 
which was written for the Glasgow Skye Shinty Club, “Fagail 
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Eilean a Cheò”, “Faistneachd agus beannachd do na Gàidheil”, 
and “Deoch-slàinte Ghàidheil Ghrianaig’) and Martin 
MacDonald summarises the changes neatly thus: 


The evictions and clearances, which left vast tracts under 
sheep in the early nineteenth century and dispersed thousands 
of Skye people to the slums of Glasgow or the far ends of the 
earth, also dissipated their traditional skills. And communal 
life for those who remained, now crammed on to half-acre 
plots of infertile land by the shore, was utterly dislocated. Few 
of the native tacksmen, who traditionally gave leadership in 
social events like shinty as in so much else, still lived on the 
island, and fewer still made common cause with the people. 

The famine years in the middle of the century, particularly 
between 1846 and 1852, added to the misery. Three-quarters 
of the people were on the brink of starvation, existing on a thin 
diet of shellfish and oatmeal. A dispirited, down trodden and 
fever-ridden population had little reason to celebrate and less 
energy for shinty. 


Notwithstanding these remarks, however, we find the /nverness 
Courier reporting, in January, 1866: 


ARNISORT, SKYE, 17th JAN, 1866 — Last Saturday being 
Old New-year’s day, the usual amusements and modes of 
celebrating it were deferred until Monday; and, according to 
an invitation by Mr Macleod of Grishornish, a large body of 
the active and athletic young men from among his tenants and 
others in this district, to the number of about two hundred, 
assembled on the green grounds of Coishletter to play at the 
game of shinty. There was excellent sport, kept up with good 
spirit, assisted by an ample supply of Highland whisky and 
other liquors, and a substantial lunch supplied by Mr Macleod. 
A piper was also present, which afforded the youths an oppor- 
tunity of varying their sport by dancing reels. A party from 
Dunvegan Castle was present part of the time, and Mr 
Macleod, in his usual hospitable manner, entertained the 
gentlemen to dinner at Grishornish House after the day’s sport 
was over.” 
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To a great degree, given the sentiments expressed by Mairi Mhor 
and Martin MacDonald’s summation of the situation, it is all the 
more remarkable that shinty survived at all, far less exploded on a 
more or less unsuspecting public towards the end of the century. 
To return briefly to the city scene, we find the Highlander 
reporting a match between the Glasgow-Fingal and Ossian clubs 
on February 8, 1879. 


The Highland garb, which is the uniform of both clubs, gave 
the players a most picturesque appearance, and the universal 
prevalence of the language of the Gael would make one think 
he was in one of the glens of the North and not within gunshot 
of the Saltmarket in Glasgow. Promptly at 4.p.m., the ball, 
was thrown up in mid-field and was for a considerable time 
kept tossing to and fro, both sides being evidently well 
matched. The play of the Fingalians soon began to show, for 
in about fifteen minutes the ball was sent through the Ossian 
goal. Ends being changed another heat was keenly contested, 
and again the Fingalians secured the score for in less than 
twenty minutes, the Ossian colours were again lowered. The 
Ossianites now made a bold attempt, and showed some excel- 
lent play, but their opponents were too much for them, and 
before time was called they had the third hail placed to their 
credit. Thus was a most enjoyable match brought to a close — 
Fingal, three; Ossian, none. Play over, a procession was 
formed, to the stirring music of the piob-mhor, to Colquhoun’s 
Restaurant, Mitchell Street, where the Ossianites were enter- 
tained to tea by their Fingal bretheren.” 


What then can we make of shinty and its survival towards the end 
of the century? Through the prodigious efforts of John Murdoch in 
the Highlander and John MacKay in the Celtic Monthly, the game 
received unprecedented exposure. Murdoch was a tireless anti- 
landlord campaigner of major political significance and great 
supporter of camanachd through the columns of his newspaper. 
His diaries are held in the Mitchell Library, Glasgow. 


During the nineteenth century the immediacy or locality of 
community related to a sense of direct, common, concern for a 
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way of life for different groups of people. The notion of 
community was often contrasted with more formal forms of 
social organisation such as state, society or nation. Forms of 
sport contributed to a sense of community and identity in 
Argyllshire and other West Coast communities during the 
Victorian period. The passion which the socialist and nation- 
alist land reformer John Murdoch had for shinty in the mid 
1880s resulted from Murdoch's belief that shinty contributed 
to a sense of Highland identity and Celtic culture. On the one 
hand, it has to be argued that forms of sport, play and recre- 
ation in many West Coast communities actively contributed to 
a sense of community and nation. On the other hand it is more 
dificult to explain which nation or which expression or image 
of the nation games such as shinty were talking to; Scottish, 
British, Highland or Celtic? People identify with community 
as they do nation but the irony is of course that nationalism in 
the late twentieth century is probably the gravedigger of many 
nation-states and communities.” 


Nor was shinty just a casual pursuit, in John Murdoch’s opinion. 
Like a later generation of Irish nationalists and revolutionaries 
who were nurtured in the Gaelic Athletic Association and who saw 
in hurling, Ireland’s version of shinty, an explicit assertion of their 
country’s claim to separateness, Murdoch always believed that 
Highland sports were an integral part of that sense of Highland 
identity which he strove continually to reinforce. Shinty matches 
were reported in the Highlander for reasons identical to those 
which lay behind the paper’s coverage of efforts to rescue Gaelic 
tradition from oblivion. Everything which contributed to Highland 
distinctiveness, John Murdoch considered, deserved to be 
promoted and encouraged. 


Coming home from school on Saturdays, we had quite a field 
day at Traigh an Luig at Shinty playing. This was one of the 
best fields possible for the game and the players were good. 
My great delight was to play at this game; and soon I became 
not only a good player but came to be recognised as such. 
Shortly before I got home there was a New Year gathering 
for a shinty match. The ‘chiefs’ were John Francis Campbell 
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and Colin Campbell, Balnaby, who was very often with the 
young laird. I remember I was the first person called by John 
Francis. Whether this had anything to do with what I am going 
to notice or not, I do not know. But there were famous players 
on the ground, among them David Crawford. David and I 
were on opposite sides and, even in a scramble with him, I 
justified the selection made by my chief. This did not go down 
well with David whose temper had not been improved with 
the drams which were going in the morning. So he made at me 
and when nothing else would do, he raised the club to strike 
me. I, however, kept my temper, siezed him, by the wrists and 
held him. And trying to pacify him, I said, ‘Of course you are 
better than I am.’ But Finlay MacArthur, hearing my protesta- 
tions of inferiority, came forward and protested in his turn that 
I had proved in the play that I was better than my assailant. 
The story of the scuffle got abroad and it put a feather in my 
Cap. 

These reminiscences are in striking contrast with the 
Present state of things along that part of the country. Tráigh an 
Luig is silent under the feet of catle. And the small farms from 
which the keen shinty players of these days came are consoli- 


dated into the large farms.” 


I have concentrated on the verse tradition for the greater part of 
this presentation, but the oral tradition of stories and legends is just 
as strong. Restrictions on space mean that I can only refer, in 
conclusion, to a small number of examples. The first relates to “Na 
fir Gorma” — “The Blue Men of the Hebrides” who, according to 
one account, were understood by John Gregorson Campbell to 
have been 


“The fallen angels (were) driven out of Paradise in three divi- 
sions; one became the Fairies on the land, one the Blue Men in 
the sea, and one the Nimble Men (Fir C hlis), i.e., the Northern 
Streamers, or Merry Dancers, in the sky”. 


According to the nineteenth century Skye poet Neil Macleod, 
(Niall Dubh Dhòmhnall nan Oran): 
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About the middle of the Minch, between Skye and Uist, the 
sea runs like a stream. The current is called Sruth nam Fear 
Gorm, “The Blue Men’s Stream”. Tradition has it that on clear 
moonlight nights the Blue Men could be seen playing a lively 
game of shinty. The fishermen thought it a good omen to see 
the Blue Men playing their game. In this too brief account the 
scene of the game of shinty is not definitely given, but the 
aquatic character assigned to the players could lead one to 
infer that the game was something in the nature of water polo. 
On the other hand, the locus may have been anywhere on the 
coast of Skye or one of the smaller islands. Shinty playing, 
however, whether on land or on sea, does not seem to be an 
appropriate occupation for fallen angels. The one feature of 
Neil MacLeod’s reminiscence that has a celestial suggestion is 
his statement that the appearance of those azure shinty players 
was welcomed by the fishermen as a good omen. Here it is not 
unlikely that the Fir Gorma were confused or identified with 
that other division of the fallen angels known as the Fir Chlis 
(otherwise Fir Chlisneach), or Nimble Men, and that the 
“clear moonlight nights” were really those nights on which the 
Aurora Borealis was most in evidence; the shinty players 
being merely a West Highland conception equivalent to the 
Merry Dancers of Lowland Scotland. The main objection to 
this interpretation is that, whereas the northern lights, person- 
ified as cerulean shinty players, were hailed with delight as the 
harbingers of a good time coming, they were elsewhere (in 
spite of their joyous name the Merry Dancers) dreaded as a 
portent of impending disaster. 


“All night long the northern streamers 
Shot across the trembling sky: 
Fearful lights that never beckon 
Save when kings or heroes die.”"” 


I am often asked “How many people would go to a shinty match at 
that time?” The answer has to be that it varied, but “the greatest 
shinty match of all time” relates to this period. It was played 
between the Strathglass and Glen Urquhart Shinty clubs on 
Saturday, February 12, 1887: 
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The field selected was that situated at the Bught, on the left of 
the road leading from the town to Tomnahurich Bridge, and 
proved in every respect an excellent one for the game. The 
spectators, numbering considerably over 2,000, formed up in 
a line along the four sides of the field. At the request of 
Captain Chisholm (Glassburn), the Officer Commanding the 
79th Queen’s Own Cameron Highlanders kindly granted a 
sergeant and 21 men of the regiment to assist, with twelve 
constables, in keeping clear the “Field of Play” for the two 
teams. The ground was admirably kept, and the fine soldierly 
bearing of the men gave quite a military and picturesque 
appearance to the field. 

The match was announced to begin at 12 o’clock, and 
shortly before this hour the Glen Urquhart men, under the 
command of their chief Mr. Alistair Campbell of Kilmartin, 
marched into the field, to the music of the pipes. Dressed in 
blue jerseys, with white duck knickerbockers and blue socks, 
the men presented a very smart appearance. Shortly thereafter 
the Strathglass men, headed by their pipers, and carrying 
several flags, arrived on the scene. 

The captains of both teams having intimated that they were 
ready for the fray, the referee threw up the ball, and the game 
began in earnest. The Strathglass men had undertaken to 
defend the western goal, and it soon became evident that they 
would have to devote themselves seriously to the task. Getting 
on the ball, the Glen Urquhart team speedily carried it west- 
wards, until it got into dangerous proximity to the defenders’ 
goal posts. Just at the critical moment a member of the 
Strathglass Club got on the ball, and by fine play sent it well 
down the field. For a few minutes an exciting contest took 
place in mid-field, several members of the Glen Urquhart 
Club carrying the ball from right to left, where it was caught 
up and sent back by the opposing team. Again and again the 
ball was carried in this way across the field, the Glen Urquhart 
men on several occasions bringing it dangerously near their 
opponents hail posts. The play was getting fast and exciting, 
when by a splendid run, Thomas Macgillivray, a member of 
the Strathglass team, carried the ball well down field. This 
success, however, was not followed up, and almost immedi- 
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ately the ball was brought back to the Strathglass hail posts. A 
keen struggle ensued, and in the excitement a member of the 
Strathglass team unwittingly sent the ball through the posts, 
thus registering the first hail for the Glen Urquhart team, Rule 
27 being to the effect that “when the ball is sent from the ‘field 
of play’ through the goal poles; and under the cross bar or tape 
connecting them, the game is won, even should an opponent, 
through mistake, send the ball through”. 

Sides were then reversed, the Glen Urquhart men now 
undertaking to defend the western goal. The ball was again 
thrown up, and elated by their success — after only a quarter- 
of-an-hour’s play — the Glen Urquhart men set vigorously to 
work, and again carried the ball well into the Strathglass terri- 
tory. The defenders, however, played a careful game, again 
and again driving back their opponents, thus enabling their 
flank men to get on the ball. This they did on several occasions 
with considerable success; but their efforts were quickly inter- 
rupted by their opponents, who played a fine combined game. 
For fully half-an-hour the ball was kept moving about in 
Strathglass territory, the goalkeepers having again and again 
to defend their position with the greatest possible vigour. At 
length, by a well-directed shot the ball was sent over the posts, 
and being thrown back by one of the crowd it was passed 
through the posts and a goal claimed. The matter was referred 
to the referee, who disallowed the goal claimed, and the ball 
was thrown out fifteen yards from the posts. Almost immedi- 
ately after, the ball was again shot over, and had again to be 
thrown up. An exciting struggle followed at the goal mouth; 
and just at the last half-hour of play was entered upon a second 
goal was registered for the Glen Urquhart Club. 

Sides were again reversed, and the most exciting part of the 
game commenced. The Strathglass men played with great 
determination, and, for the first time during the game, carried 
the ball well into their opponents’ ground. Again and again, 
however, the ball was driven back amid a scene of the greatest 
excitement. At length a member of the Strathglass Club got on 
the ball in mid-field, and the line being clear he had a good 
chance of distinguishing himself. Unfortunately, however, he 
missed his aim: and John Ross, Lewiston, getting the ball 
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carried it close to the enemy “s goal posts. This was decidedly 
the finest run of the day, and Ross was rewarded with loud 
cheers. For a time the ball was kept moving to and fro pretty 
near the Strathglass posts; but at a critical moment it was 
caught by Ranald Mackinnon and carried out of danger, where 
it remained when time was called. The match thus ended in a 
victory for the Glen Urquhart team by two goals to nothing. 

After the match the Glen Urquhart men, who had travelled 
to Inverness in the early morning, formed up, and, headed by 
their pipers, marched to the town, where hearty cheers were 
raised in their honour. As time was limited, the men proceeded 
direct to Muirtown, and returned home by the afternoon 
steamer, being congratulated on all sides on their victory. The 
Strathglass men, who had had a cold drive of 20 miles to 
Beauly in the morning engaged rooms at the Caledonian 
Hotel, where they breakfasted before the match. At the close 
of the game the men of the Cameron Highlanders marched 
with the Strathglass team, headed by their three excellent 
pipers, back to the Caledonian Hotel, where they dined 
together, and all did ample justice to the hot and comfortable 
refreshments supplied by Mr. Macfarlane. After dinner the 
secretary of the Strathglass Club explained to the team that 
they were indebted to Mrs. Captain Chisholm of Glassburn for 
the substantial and comfortable repast they had partaken of, as 
she was anxious they should dine together whether they won 
or lost. He begged to propose Mrs. Captain Chisholm’s health, 
with long life and happiness, which was drunk with enthusi- 
astic.cheering. Captain Chisholm replied and returned thanks. 
The team left Inverness by the 4.00 p.m. train, and drove up 
from Beauly Station in three brakes to their respective homes 
in Strathglass. 


A Spectre Arbiter (extract) 
In no part of the Highlands, perhaps, was the sport of shinty 
more heartily enjoyed than in South Uist. Every township sent 
its contingent (from the beardless youth to the grey-haired 
sage) to the several machairs on Christmas and New Year’s 
Day. The machairs of Benbecula, Iochdar, Howmore, 
Dalibrog, Kilpheder, and Smerclate, were peculiarly adapted 
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for this famous recreation. On these machairs the skill and 
capacities of the contending parties could be, and were, 
displayed to full advantage. 

At one of these camanachds, on the machair of Dalibrog, 
on a New Year’s day some years ago, a dispute arose as to the 
team which gained the most hails. The contention at length 
assumed such proportions that the captains were about to 
decide the point by an appeal to strength. This would of course 
involve both teams, which in the end might prove very 
serious. Several of the more peacefully disposed persons on 
both sides did their utmost to pacify and persuade the captains 
to cease the contention, and part, as usual, on friendly terms; 
but all to no purpose. One of the captains, whom we shall call 
John, a strong, powerful, man, was about to strike his oppo- 
nent with his club, when he chanced to cast a glance along the 
strand, which the elevated spot on which they stood over- 
looked, and was surprised to see a tall, well-built man, in dark 
attire, coming towards him at a quick walking pace. 
Immediately the man saw that John noticed him he beckoned 
on him to go to him to the strand. John at once drew his 
companions’ attention to the approaching person, and also 
told them that he had beckoned on him to go to him. But as 
they all failed to see any object whatever at the spot indicated 
by John, they were seized with terror, and left for their respec- 
tive homes, believing the person seen by John was none other 
than the Evil Spirit, who appeared on the scene on account of 
the disturbance. Some remarkable impulse seems to have been 
conveyed by John by the stranger’s beckoning, for he imme- 
diately felt an irresistible desire to obey the call — to go to the 
man, and he did so. On approaching the stranger, John noticed 
that he glided towards him — that his feet did not even touch or 
move any of the small pebbles over which he came. Though 
he was as brave and couragcous as he was powerful, John now 
began to tremble with fear, for he never saw the man before. 
He had a military bearing, and a bold, unearthly aspect. If John 
entertained any rambling thoughts as to who the stranger was, 
they were soon set at rest by being informed that the person 
had come from the world of spirits to prevent him (John) from 
ending the New Year’s day in the unseemly manner which he 
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was so determined upon. The man, when in life, whom the 
spectre represented, was, it was said, closely related to John’s 
family. The spectre then told John that as he had to act as 
arbiter in the quarrel, he (John) must meet him in such a place 
the following evening, and every evening afterwards which he 
(the spectre) might appoint, on pain of some dire evil befalling 
him (John), if he disobeyed. 

What passed between John and the spectre at the many 


conferences they afterwards had no one ever heard, for John 


kept it firmly secret. Their meetings, however, were so 
numerous and unpleasant that John was heartily sick of them, 
and yet he was constrained by some mysterious influence to 
attend them. To escape, if possible, those disagreeable confer- 
ences, and thus get some measure of peace, John at length 
removed to another part of the island, but that, alas, made no 
difference — the spectre discovered him the very next evening, 
and exercised the same control over him as he had done in the 
place he had left. 

The only thing John revealed that the spectre told him in all 
his intercourse with him after the first evening was, that he 
would die in a place which was a mossy waste, without house 
or hut from end to end. Some years after the ghost told him 
this, John, without any reference to what the spectre had said 
— indeed he had no recollection of it at the time — went to the 
place mentioned, built a house there, and died in it at a ripe 
age. We are assured that the same ghost has spoken to 
different people on various occasions on South Uist.” 


Camanachd 


(le Fionnlagh Baran, Bail a’ghobhainn, Lagan c.1880—1890) 


Chaidh min dé gu Blaragaidh 

'S cha deach mi ann a dh’aindeoine, 

’S chunna mi h-uile bean-phòsda 

’S gach caileag òg a b'aithne dhomh. 

B’e sin an gnothach taitneach 

Bhith bruidhinn “s bhith ’g imeachd maille riu, 
Ach gur e ’s mo thug spéis do m’ chridhe 

Na gillean luath ’s na camanan. 
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Bha cailean ann o Ceann an Loch, 
Bha gruagaich ann o Cluanaidh, 

Bha maighdeanan o Bail’ na Muic 
Gu busach mar bu dual doibh. 

Bha cailean ann fo shúil an athar 

Is cailean eile le’n leannan ann, 

Ach ’s mo gu fad’ bu leamsa b’ fhearr 
Na gillean cluidh aig camanachd. 


Bha cailean ann an dreasan ghrinn 

Le adaichean is itean unnd, 

Le ’m falt “na roll aig cùl an cinn 

Is cirean ambair sticeadh ann. 

H-uile caileag riamh a tha’nns an sgire 
Ach ise ’s dlúth do m’ anam-sa, 

Ach 's beag a Rìgh chuir sin orm fhìn 
'S mi coimhead cluidh a’ chamanachd. 


Bha mnàthan pòsd’ an sud le’n daoin’ 

’S an cloinne uile maille riu, 

Leighis Kung gach duin’ bha tinn Di-haoin 
Is chaidh iad mach Di-Sathuirne. 

Is sguir na ministirean dhen chath, 

’S cha dh’ thug iad smuain air crannagan, 
Ach ghabh iad thuca beagan ciall 

Is thug iad uairibh air camanachd. 


Sguir tuathanaich o cur na sìl, 

’S treabhadh ’s cliathadh achannan, 

A dhorsa dhruid an gobhainn le spìd 

'S cha chuireadh e crudh’ air each da aon. 
“Bu chòir an latha so choimhead naomh,” 
Ars es’, “le gobhainn ’s le sgalagan, 

'S an crann a fhàgail anns a raon 

'S a dhol gu cluidh a’ chamanachd.” 


Is dh’fhag an greusaich fhèin an stól,  * 


Is thilg e dheth a ghlaineachan, 
Ars es “Ged ’s maith an t-Eilean Dubh 
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'S ged “s fad” nas fhearr am Manachainn. 

Is ged bhiodh leth là orm air chall, 

"5 ged bhiodh iad casruisgt’ “s damanadh, 
Gun dèid mi choimhead mar thèid am ball 
A rinn mi do’n luchd camanachd.” 


Bha Councillor Stark an tàillear ann 

A chur sinn stigh le 'r bhòtan, 

Oir se an duine `s caileir ann 

'S a’ Chòirneal airson spórsdan. i 
Ars es, “Na robh mi fhéin “nam bhard 
Gun déanainn orr’ na rannan-sa 

Oir seach bhith bruidhinn aig a’ Bhòrd 
"Se “n rud ’s fhearr an camanachd.” 


Bha Iain Cnoc a Cluanaidh ann * 

Is thuirt e “se toir cuairt ann, 

“Cha ghabh sibh air na Spéidhaich 
Ged ’s maith leam leibh a thruaghain, 
Is theid an la leis an Sgìr Shios 

Ged thug sibh roimh an car asda, 

A’ cosnadh urram anns an t-Sliabh 
Air an Eilean le bhur camanan. “ 


The Game of shinty (extract) 
[By a Highland Doctor] 

Shinty might well be termed active golf, running being substi- 
tuted for walking. They are both chest games. Shinty, active, 
quick, and hazardous, as becomes our lithe, light-footed lads; 
golf, a mere continuation game, slower and more dignified, 
not less engrossing, but requiring less stamina and endurance, 
and well adapted to maintain the quickness of eye and devel- 
opment of arms and chest, invariably acquired by shinty 
players. Both games share in common to a high degree the 
sense of exhilaration and well-being, only felt by those who 
daily increase their breathing capacity by some form of chest 
gymnastics in the open air. 

The same affinity does not exist between any two other 
games in the whole domain of athletics. Consider the luckless 
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football player who after several years’ hard play has managed 
to thicken his calf, indent his shins, and increase the breadth of 
breeches. When no longer “fit” for play what can he do? For 
him there is no continuation game. He may become a spectator 
of the game in which he formerly figured to advantage. His 
legs grow soft and flabby, and unless he takes to cycling, his 
last state is worse than his first. 

Shinty is par-excellence the game for boy-hood and youth. 
The oldest game in existence it still remains unrivalled. All 
that is true of golf — and much more — is true of it. It is of all 
games the best fitted to make our boys alert and quick, fleet of 
foot and graceful of limb. It supplies in a large measure the grit 
and backbone which came to our fore-fathers as a heritage, 
and have not kept quite unimpaired. Watch the gradual trans- 
formation in a young, top-heavy, hulking lad, who has been 
playing the game for a year or two. He is no longer the same, 
either physically or mentally. How pleasant to observe the 
well developed chest, the quick, bright glance, the upright, 
easy carriage, and the airy tripping step of our rising shinty 
players. One of the best professional dancers I know is also a 
first-rate player. I cannot imagine him taking to football to 
keep in form. 

Shinty develops that part of our bodies that ought to be 
developed—the arms and chest. Football begins at the wrong 
end so to speak. It enlarges the feet and turns honest backs and 
hips into something approaching sirloin and rump. 
“Professor” Crockers’ horses would have no difficulty in 
playing football. Shinty is beyond them. 

All this being true of shinty, why is it not more popular? So 
far, it has not made much progress in the South, because foot- 
ball has been “boomed”, and is now the fashion. Playing clubs 
are expensive, too. Town urchins even can buy, beg, or 
borrow a football, and make head-way with their practice on 
our public streets. In the North pious people have long set their 
faces against shinty and all forms of open-air exercise. To 
many physical exercise is no better than caitheadh do chais- 
bheart agus a claoidh do cholluin (wasting your footgear and 
wearying your body). 

A hundred and fifty years ago shinty was shinty. Our fore- 
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fathers played it in season and out of season. We are told that 
many of them preferred to spend the Sunday in this way rather 
than attend the ministrations of their pastors. Later, there arose 
a class of divines who had little faith in muscular Christianity. 
Pious and earnest, if ascetic men, they deplored the excesses 
connected with the pastimes of the people. Determined to 
remove the evil, they endeavoured to abolish all games, root 
and branch. They succeeded only too well; unfortunately 
substituting nothing for what they had destroyed. So well did 
they do their work that even to this day in many parts of the 
Highlands all forms of open-air recreation are a bye-word and 
a reproach. A new spirit is awakening, however, and shinty, 
robbed of all objectionable features, is once again taking its 
place as the favourite sport of Highlanders, and the finest 
game of the day. Our Highland newspapers, with the notable 
exceptions of the Inverness Courier and the Elgin Courant, 
have shown but little interest in the revival of our grand old 
game. 

The steady and growing popularity of the game augurs 
well for the future. The time is not far distant when there will 
be a club in every village and country parish. It is not, I hope, 
a vain dream to picture a club in every Highland school. It is a 
fact, much to be regretted, that our school children get little or 
no physical training. Musical drill in a cloud of dust in a hot 
class-room may satisfy Her Majesty’s Inspectors, but half an 
hour in the open air is worth a month of such play. What can 
be done for children, however, when school boards are content 
to have their schools surrounded by playgrounds — save the 
mark no longer than poultry runs? This state of affairs should 
not exist in the country, where ground is easily acquired. 

Many of our country lads are allowed to grow up clumsy 
and top-heavy — their physical training having been neglected 
at school. Let me strongly urge upon all young lads to play 
shinty. Among us, in the Highlands, indigestion is the canker 
that eats into spirits. The cause often unknown, the sufferer 
feels dulled, moody, and discontented. He fancies he has heart 
disease, and on the strength of such a fancy carefully avoids 
all active exercise. In ninety-nine of such the stomach is at 
fault, and shinty-playing is the cure. Let our Highland land- 
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lords tender their help here, where it will be of advantage — 
Let them patronise and help to popularise the game. The 
Highland Industries Association might give a prize for the best 
made shinty and golf clubs. One note of warning it is incum- 
bent upon me to strike before ending this sketch. It is to young 
lads who are aware of some hereditary flaw in their constitu- 
tions. Let them also seek medical advice before engaging in 
active games, such as shinty or football. There is another class 
to whom the same advice is equally applicable. I refer to 
young men engaged in sedentary occupations, and with but 
little time for exercise. They go in for multum imparvo policy, 
and to make up for shortness of time, play the most active 
game they can find. They are usually pale faced lads, who 
perhaps have had little exercise since leaving school. This 
mistake often results in a serious loss of health. With this 
exception, I recommend our Highland boys to play shinty, and 
to learn to play it well. The game itself is a relic handed down 
to us from bygone ages. We should feel proud of the fact that 
ours is the game that time cannot improve upon—the grand 
old game of shinty. 


Moran taing. 
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FOOTNOTES 
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of this paper: Society Secretary Hugh Barron who has been a constant and 
invaluable source of advice and information in all my research relating to 
shinty; and my supervisor at Aberdeen University, Professor Allan I 
Macinnes, whose task it is to ensure that the work, of which this paper forms 
a part, eventually reaches a successful conclusion; Dr Ewen Cameron of the 
Scottish History Department, University of Edinburgh; Iain MacIver of the 
National Library of Scotland; John Burnett and Hugh Cheape of the National 
Museums of Scotland; Professor John Reid of St Marys University 
University, Halifax, Nova Scotia; Jack Richmond of Newtonmore and Coll 
MacDougall, Oban. I am also indebted to the Gaelic Society, the Gaelic 
Television Committee (CTG) and the Gaelic Language Promotion Trust 
(GLPT) for financial assistance which has enabled me to carry out aspects of 
my research far and wide, and also contributed towards the cost of the publi- 
cation Not an Orchid; to the Editors and staff of various newspapers, but prin- 
cipally the /nverness Courier and Oban Times, and to the staff of numerous 
libraries — the National Library of Scotland in Edinburgh, the Mitchell in 
Glasgow, Inverness and in the University of Aberdeen. 

I should point out that most of the material dealt with in this paper is 
provided in “extract” form. Full references have been appended to the original 
sources however, so that they may be examined in full. 

Angus Morrison, Dàin is Oran, (Edinburgh, 1930), page 101. 

Scottish Gaelic Texts Society, (Edinburgh, 1995), page 36. 

See for example, Hugh Dan MacLennan, Not an Orchid, (Inverness, 1995), 
page 50. I am indebted to John Burnett, Curator of Sport, National Museums 
of Scotland, for his assistance with this part of the paper, both through corre- 
spondence and discussion of various specific points. 

Not an Orchid, page 69. 

Anonymous letter, Scottish Cricketer’s Annual and Guide, 3, (1872-3), pages 
33—4. Information supplied by John Burnett. 

David Storrar Meldrum. The Story of Magredel, (Edinburgh, 1894), pages 
34-35. 

Robert Chambers, The Picture of Scotland, Two Volumes, (Edinburgh, 
1827), Volume 1, pages 137-138. 

John Shearer, Antiquities of Strathearn, (Crieff, 1881), pages 80-83. 

Quoted in Hugh Dan MacLennan, Shinty’, (Nairn, 1993), page 31. 

I am indebted to Brendan Harvey of Belfast for his help in tracing the source 
of this verse. It is frequently quoted in relation to the antiquity of shinty and 
hurling, eg in Alexander MacDonald’s article on Shinty in the Transactions of 
the Gaelic Society of Inverness (TGSI, Vol XXX, page 31), an article in The 
Highland Home Journal, in Ninian MacDonald’s Shinty, (1932), (page 69) 
and in another article on shinty by Alexander Nicolson in An Gàidheal, April 
1963, page 47. 

The paper was delivered on December 18, 1919 and published in the transac- 
tions of the society, Volume XXX, (1919-1922). 

Roger Hutchinson, Camanachd, (Edinburgh, 1985), page 71. 
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I am indebted to Mary Anne Kennedy for her asssistance with this tune and 
the background information. 

Some of the pages of the Album are re-produced in H.D. MacLennan, Not an 
Orchid, at pages 246 and thereafter. | am grateful to Aberdeen University 
Shinty club for their assistance here. 

For more on Littlejohn and his family, including pictures of his wife and 
daughter, see the Celtic Monthly, No 11, Volume IV, August 1896, pages 201 
and thereafter. 

See also H.D. MacLennan, Not an Orchid, for a Glossary which contains the 
vocabulary detailed by MacBain, as well as other material. 

MacLagan, Robert C., The Games and Diversions of Argyleshire, (London, 
1901), pages 27-28. 

Celtic Monthiy, Volume V, 1896, page 64. 

See City of Edinburgh Museums & Galleries, A Picture of Edinburgh: a cele- 
bration of the city and its country-side, (Edinburgh, 1995), page 51. Again, I 
am again indebted to John Burnett for his assistance here. 

See for example, H.D. MacLennan, Not an Orchid, pages 78 and following. 
It is reproduced in H.D. MacLennan, Not an Orchid, page 79. My thanks to 
Mr Gilchrist and Hugh Cheape of the National Museums of Scotland for their 
help here. 

See MacLennan, Not an Orchid, pages 88 and 366. 

Ibid, page 189. 

pages 35-36. The bard is probably Archibald Crawford. See An Argylshire 
Worthy. Archibald Crawford, 1815-1903, pages 232-233, by Principal John 
Macleod, D.D. It is published at the end of the biography of Principal 
Macleod by Rev. G.N.M. Collins (1951). Hugh Barron has brought this to my 
attention. 

See Rev A. Clerk (ed), Caraid nan Gàidheal, (Edinburgh, 1899), pages 
ix—xlviii, for a biographical sketch of Reverend Macleod by his son, also Rev 
Norman. The sobriquet “Caraid nan Gàidheal” (Friend of the Gaels) was 
bestowed on Dr MacLeod in recognition of his sterling efforts in the 
Highlands on education and for organizing relief during the distress of the 
1830s and 1840s. 

In addition to sermons and dialogues on ecclesiastical issues, Macleod’s 
major works include two periodicals, An Teachdaire Gaelach (1829-31) and 
Cuairtear nan Gleann (1840-43). His fondness for the sport of the Gael is 
often reflected in his writings, whether through his own direct writing, or in 
his assumed persona of Fionnlagh Piobaire (Findlay the Piper). 

John MacInnes’ assessment of Macleod is as follows: 

His declared aim for the periodicals which he founded and edited, and to 
which he contributed much original material, was to provide his readers with 
‘every kind of useful information’ which had hitherto been ‘locked up in 
English books’. In these and other works there are articles on history, geog- 
raphy, the natural sciences, current affairs, religious topics, as well as descrip- 
tive essays and book reviews. Stylistically the intention was to develop from 
the pre-existing traditions written and oral, a formal standard Gaelic prose 
which could handle a wide range of subject-matter. MacLeod’s success lay in 
exposition, where his Gaelic at its best has a classical strength and clarity 
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rather than in creative writing, the style of which too often tends to be dull and 
unwieldy. In spite of this and because almost everywhere he was breaking 
new ground, he created a genuinely popular readership, and the standards that 
he set influenced Gaelic writers for over a century. 

Derick Thomson (ed), The Companion to Gaelic Scotland, (Oxford, 1983), 
page 35. 

Quoted in Ninian MacDonald, Shinty. A Short History of the Ancient 
Highland Game, (Inverness, 1932), pages 72-76. 

See also: Claire Lamont, “A note on Gaelic proverbs in Waverley”, in Notes 
and Queries of the Society of Highland and Island Historical Research, Vol 
22, 1975. 

Glasgow Evening Citizen, March 13, 1926. The cutting was found, somewhat 
fortuitously, pasted into Volume 1 of Albyn's Anthology in the Mitchell 
Library, Glasgow. 

See pages v, 121 and thereafter. Reproduced in MacLennan, Not an Orchid, 
pages 64 and following. 

Glasgow Evening Citizen, March 13, 1926. 

Alexander Campbell, The Grampian's Desolate, (Edinburgh, 1804), pages 
124—127. Compare also Glendesseray by by Prinicpal J.C. Shairp, (London, 
1888). | 

See Olive Geddes, A Swing Through Time, (Edinburgh, 1992). 

“Chronicle of the Royal Burgess Golfing Society of Edinburgh 1735-1935” — 
J Cameron Robbie, (1816). I am indebted to Roger Hutchinson, Skye, for 
bringing this to my attention. 

Ninian MacDonald, Shinty, (1932), pages 79-80. 

Inverness, 1903, page 16. 

See letter of December 5, 1887, in the Inverness Courier and Peter English, 
Glen Urquhart, (Aberdeen, 1985), page 18. 

Shinty Yearbook, 1975-76, pages 25-27. The origin of the above report is 
somewhat obscure. A note appended by the Yearbook editor suggested that it 
was part of a report written in a Sutherland newspaper in the period 1920-30. 
On the other hand, it may, the note says, be an extract from a book written by 
the late Donald Ross. 

I am indebted to Jack Richmond, Newtonmore, for bringing this to my atten- 
tion. Unfortunately the precise reference to the letter in the Maclean papers is 
not available. 

Pages 90 and 31 respectively; extracted from I. F. Grant, Everyday life of an 
old Highland farm. 1769-1782. 

See Shinty Yearbook, 1983, page 73. 

Inverness Courier, February 17, 1841. The same page of the paper carries a 
report on curling in Inverness. 

Oban Times, January 11, 1873. 

John Francis Campbell of Islay, 1821-1885, Lamplighter and Story-Teller, 
Edinburgh, 1985, is a useful introduction to the life of Iain Og Ile. See, for 
example, page 10. Frank Thompson of Stornoway has done a great deal of 
research on Campbell and currently has a biography in the hands of an 
Edinburgh publishing house. Iain MacIver, Assistant Keeper, National 
Library of Scotland has also been of great assistance to me in establishing and 
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developing Campbell’s links with shinty. 

E.F.D. Roberts (ed), Lamplighter and Story-Teller. John Francis Campbell of 
Islay, 1821-1885, (Edinburgh, 1985), page 62. 

Derick S. Thomson, The Companion to Gaelic Scotland, Oxford, pages 
32-33. 

J.F. Campbell, Popular Tales of the West Highlands, Vol 1, pages cxxix — 
cxxx; quoted in H.D. MacLennan, Not an Orchid, page 116. 

I am indebted to Iain MacIver, Assistant Keeper, NLS, for bringing this to my 
attention. The papers are Adv.MS. 50.7.6d. 

The Oban Times version of the proceedings (January 11, 1868) is included in 
H.D. MacLennan, Not an Orchid, at pages 118-120. 

Quoted by Robert MacLagan in The Games and Diversions of Argyleshire, 
Folk-Lore Society, (London, 1901), pages 35-36. 

Story and Song from Loch Ness-side, (1914), pages 196-197. This was re- 
printed by the Gaelic Society of Inverness in 1982. 

R.C. MacLagan, The Games of Argyle-shire, page 31. 

Robert C. MacLagan, The Games and Diversions of Argyleshire, (London, 
1901), pages 32-34. Mairi MacArthur of Inverness has recently brought to my 
attention another Mull version held in the archives of the School of Scottish 
Studies. (SA 1953/70/A4). 

John L. Campbell, Songs remembered in exile, 1990, pages 80-81. This 
version of the song was recorded by John Lorne Campbell from John 
MacKinnon, Mac Talla and Neil D. MacKinnon at Lake Ainslie, Cape Breton, 
in 1937. The words were transcribed by Dr Calum MacLean. A similar 
version is to be found in Tales until Dawn by John Shaw, page 390. 

My thanks to Archie Kennedy of Glencoe for his assistance with the detail of 
this song’s background. Archie has in his possession many of Sandy 
Rankine’s compositions in their original hand-written form. 

Rev T. Sinton, Poetry of Badenoch, pages 34-38. See also Voyage & mutiny 
of the “Georgiana”, by Lorraine MacKenzie, Geelong, 1994. The infamous 
“Georgiana”, with immigrants from the Isle of Skye arrived in Geelong in 
1852. 

See for example: A.J. Young, Beyond Heroes : A Sport History of Nova 
Scotia, (Hantsport, 1988); W. Stanford Reid, The Scottish Tradition in 
Canada, (Toronto, 1976); M. Mott, Sports in Canada: Historical readings, 
(Toronto, 1989). 

I am indebted to Dr Cliff Cumming (who is of Badenoch extraction) of the 
School of Australian and International Studies, Deakin University, Geelong, 
Victoria, for his assistance with this and related points. Dr Cumming has 
recently, along with Kerry Cardell, written a useful paper on “Scotland's 
Three Tongues in Australia” in Scottish Studies, Volume 31, (1992-93), 
pages 40-62. I hope to further our common interest with a trip to Geelong for 
more research in the not too distant future. 

Leabhar nam Fìor Ghael, Book of Sports, Chapter V. Orain na Camanachd. 
Geelong had its own society which was established by Highlanders to main- 
tain the culture and traditions of their people. It was named Comunn na Feinne 
and lasted from 1850 to the 1940s although the depression of the 1930s and 
then the onset of the war in 1939 led to its decline and eventual collapse. The 
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initial activities included Gaelic competitions covering Gaelic verse and 
translation work with a gold medal for the best Gaelic poem. It also fostered 
education and sponsored annual subject competitions (maths, composition, 
history etc.), including Gaelic, among the schools in the district. Many of the 
Highlanders involved in organizing Comunn na Feinne were also associated 
with establishing, in the 1850s, a Gaelic language church and a Gaelic school 
in Geelong. 

The development of these Caledonian societies over the years provides a 
very good example of how minority ‘ethnic’ groups seek to maintain their 
cultural identity while at the same time avoid being seen as ‘exclusive’. The 
transition, too, of societies and their activities from being primarily ‘ethnic’ to 
encompassing the whole of the Society within which they were located 
provides a useful subject for study. — Cliff Cumming. 

Gordon Donaldson’s The Scots Overseas (London, 1966) remains one of 
the best works on the cultural dimension of emigration and has much in the 
way of background. 

David MacDonald, The Mountain Heath, London, 1938, pages 160-162. 
Reproduced in H.D. MacLennan, Nor an Orchid. pages 80-81. See also 
Transactions of the Gaelic Society of Inverness, Volume XXX, page 43. 
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Maclennan, Not an Orchid, pages 196-199, I am indebted to Sandy Russell, 
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Jack Richmond and Hugh Barron for their assistance in connection with this 
song. 

Chapter XI, pp 117-121; see also note (75) above. 

Maclagan Mss page 277. From Donald Dewar, labourer, Port Charlotte, Islay, 
reproduced in Tocher, 24, page 327. 

A. MacPherson, Church and Social Life in the Highlands, page 236. 
Reverend Norman MacLeod, Reminiscences of a Highland Parish, (London 
1868, second edition), pages 56-57 

See Shinty Yearbook, 1975-76, pages 25-27. 

See Alister Chisholm, Shinty Yearbook, 1990, page 53; also H.D MacLennan, 
Shinty!, (1993) and Roger Hutchinson, Camanachd, (1985). 

Inverness Courier, June 23, 1841. 

Inverness Courier, January 11, 1849. While the Edinburgh Camanachd Club 
may have claimed for a long time that they were the oldest shinty club, this 
reference to play in Aberdeen seems to indicate that the North of Spey Club 
was in fact the oldest. It is the earliest known reference to play on an organ- 
ised basis and entitles North of Spey to the appellation “earliest formed club”. 
The Aberdeen University Club also appears to be the first with a written 
constitution, dating from 1861. 

Inverness Courier, July 13, 1842. 

Transactions of the Gaelic Society of Inverness, Volume X, pages 200-201. 
The siubhal section. Ewen MacLachlan’ s Gaelic Verse, ed. John MacDonald, 
(1937), lines 22-61, pages 232~233. 

MacIntyre-North, Leabhar Comunn nam Fior Ghael (Book of True 
Highlanders), 1871. See also Hutchinson, Camanachd!, page 73 ff for refer- 
ences. 

The Globe, 1893; Inverness Courier, May 12, 1893. 

I am indebted to Murdo MacDonald, Argyll and Bute District Council 
Archivist, Lochgilphead, for bringing this reference to my attention. This was 
not the first, or indeed last, time shinty was proscribed in Argyll. And nor was 
the proscription confined to Argyll. Shinty was often the target of official 
edicts, particularly in relation to play on Sundays. 

See Grant Jarvie and Graham Walker, Scottish Sport in the Making of the 
Nation, (London, 1994). 

MacLagan, Robert C., The Games and Diversions of Argyleshire, (London, 
1901), pages 30-32. 

See Dain agus Orain Ghaidhlig le Mairi Nic-a-phearsain (Inverness, 1891), 
pages, 183 ff. A translation of “Camanachd Ghlaschu” by Derick Thomson, 
himself a noted poet and former Professor of Celtic Studies in Glasgow 
University appeared in the Shinty Yearbook, 1972-73, pages 11-12. Mairi 
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See her Dàin is Orain, pages 187—190. 

See Martin MacDonald, Skye Camanachd Remembered, (Portree, 1992), 
Chapter 1. 
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nites, 1840-1900”, in Scottish Sport in the making of the Nation, (ed Grant 
Jarvie and Graham Walker), London, 1994, page 123. 

99 James Hunter, For the people's cause: From the Writings of John Murdoch, 
(Edinburgh, 1986), pages 14, 51-52. 

100 The Badenoch Record, August 19, 1922. I am indebted to Jack Richmond, 
Newtonmore for bringing the Blue Men to my attention. The Badenoch 
Record is one of the most valuable stores of historical information regarding 
the survival and development of shinty, particularly in the Badenoch area. 

101 Inverness Courier, 15th February 1887; see also Peter English, Glen 
Urquhart, pages 68-87; and H.D. MacLennan, Not an Orchid, for other 
poems and stories relating to the game. 

102 Celtic Monthly, Volume 1 November, 1892, page 62; the story is attributed to 
“A.B. MacLennan, Lochboisdale”. 

103 Gairm, 61, 1967, pages 36-37. Balgowan = Baile na Muic: Kung was a doctor 
in Kingussie at the time; the cobbler (a MacKenzie) belonged to Beauly, Iain 
Cnoc (MacPherson) was a bard and a’ Chòirneal (Ruaraidh Chòirneal) was a 
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THE LAST WARRIOR BAND: THE GALLIPOLI 
EXPEDITION SEEN FROM A LEWIS PERSPECTIVE 


SHERIFF COLIN S. MACKENZIE, D. L., B. L., F. S. A. (Scot.) 
21st March, 1996 


The Lewisian perspective of my title can only be, of course, that of 
but a few of those Lewismen who fought there just over 80 years 
ago. The bulk of Lewismen caught up elsewhere in that terrible 
war for civilisation as it was rather grandly called, far less the vast 
majority of all Lewisfolk of the time, almost certainly had few 
views on Gallipoli that were much different from those held by 
most citizens of the United Kingdom. For those who fought for 
their country on that far away peninsula, however, it was the deter- 
minating point of their lives from which all else was judged and 
dated. I too, as a son of one such caught up in that near-eastern 
conflagration, like all others in my position, lived so much of it in 
its second-hand shadow, that the very place-names, strange alien 
place-names, where the warriors fought and many died, and asso- 
ciated snatches of strange foreign languages, became part of my 
reality too — to a much greater degree than occurred in the families 
I think similarly connected with other theatres of war — but while 
it was all very familiar it was all very confusing and obscure and as 
I grew much older and started to take notice of such matters 
(largely, as always is the case, once the older generation had 
started to pass away), it bothered me that no one had recorded very 
much at all about it — at least not in any one readily accessible 
place... 

I persuaded my late father to jot down a few notes when he was 
really much too old to be bothered, but, decent man that he was, he 
humoured me and left me his reminiscences through which I can 
see him and hear his voice. Even then, I did not do much more than 
glance at what he had given me — and as a result all the many ques- 
tions I now have will never be answered this side of the Jordan. 
Then some time after my father died the late Dr C B Macleod, the 
last secretary of the local Gallipoli Association, came along to my 
office out of the blue and presented me with all that was left of 
their records and expressed the hope that I might make something 
of them someday. Even then, I probably would not have made any 
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further progress had not an unrecorded workman busily engaged 
in tearing down a house in Bayhead, Stornoway, once occupied by 
the late Lt Col DJ Macdonald, discovered an old wicker 
Stornoway Laundry basket full of mouldering paper. It was mostly 
rubbish but on the top lay a handful of diaries from the First World 
War. The discoverer reported to the manager for Messrs Macrae & 
Dick, whose building it then was, who, in turn, for some not very 
clear reason was advised to take them to me. These proved none 
other than the war diaries of the late Col. Macdonald and his 
brother the late Dr Kenneth Macdonald. I then knew that someday 
I would have to do something about them. Hence, as my father 
would have said, the pyramids! My Pyramid has been far too long 
in the building, however, and is still nowhere near completion. I 
fear it will not be, when and if it appears, a proper cairn to the 
memory of those few very brave men caught up in great matters — 
but perhaps, however imperfect it will prove, it will give a 
perspective to a new generation on a story which in any other 
century would certainly have entered the folklore of Lewis in song 
and tradition but which in modern times and conditions would 
otherwise have been lost. This brief talk can really only indicate 
where I think the book will be going. 

I found that not only had I to decipher the fading lead and 
indelible pencil scribbles of long ago but I had to learn such a great 
deal more than I had anticipated would be necessary about the 
general conduct of war, the geography of the war zone, the peoples 
and nations involved, the causes of the conflict — indeed more or 
less the history of the previous half-century to make any slight 
sense of the whole senseless business — that it took me much 
longer than I would ever have felt like embarking upon had I 
realised what was going to be involved. I would have caved in I 
think but for the fact that I next received in rapid succession access 
to two part-memoirs of the campaign from descendants of the 
writers. They revived my flagging spirits, and with them, and 
much help which I obtained in response to an appeal in the 
Stornoway Gazette and other local newspapers for more informa- 
tion, I found myself with what I thought might be just enough to 
make a start. Alas, I have also had to earn a living far away from 
all sources of information. It is certainly much easier than it once 
was to carry out this sort of research from what some might 
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consider the back of beyond, but it is no easier to separate the 
wheat of fact from the chaff of disinformation when one is far from 
a centre of academic excellence or expert view and such collec- 
tions of material as exist — and in fact the very proliferation of 
secondary information makes it all very difficult indeed. I have 
had neither the time, opportunity nor indeed inclination to do 
much in the way of original research and largely my background 
material is composed of other men’s flowers. As the bankers tend 
to say, errors and omissions are excepted! The diaries and 
memoirs fall into a different category, of course. Right or wrong, 
they stand on their own multiple feet. This, then, is more in the 
way of being a story than a historical thesis. Perhaps this is more 
the kind of story, with a few frills, that the greybeard might have 
bored or riveted his audience in turn in the ceilidh house in days of 
yore. The big question I had to begin with was, just where was I to 
start? As already indicated, to achieve even a glimmer of under- 
standing about the whole business one has to go back in time to 
consider late nineteenth century politics — so one has somewhere 
to explain all that, at least in a very rough sketch-like way, for one 
can no longer expect that even the reasonably well read of the 
modern generation will necessarily understand much about the 
causes of the First World War. What about out heroes? Those | 
was principally interested in were mostly Lewis lads. They formed 
a military unit recruited locally and led by Lewismen and though it 
was “only” the Left Section of the Ross Mountain Battery, it had 
proud artillery tradition behind it as an independent Lewis forma- 
tion. That too had a history which no one seemed to have bothered 
to write up to any extent. When I looked into it as best as I could, 
I found a military history which stretched further and further back 
the more I looked into it. It also seemed to be one which really 
came to an end in 1914. The Battery in 1914 could be described, 
perhaps, as the last martial gasp of a proud independent people 
who had never hesitated to be troublesome to their neighbours 
over the centuries if not millennia. Of course many other 
Lewismen fought in other units both in that and many later wars — 
but the Left Section of the Ross Mountain Battery was arguably, I 
consider, the last and probably the final coherent voluntary self- 
sufficient band of warriors to set out from Lewis bent on war. For 
that reason therefore I have called my magnum opus “The Last 
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Warrior Band” This extended essay might then be entitled a 
(preliminary) “Blast on the Martial Trumpet for Lewis”! Out of a 
total population in Lewis, young and old, men women and children 
of almost 30,000 an astonishing 6172 Lewismen were on active 
service in the First World War. As many as 80% of the men of 
active military service age volunteered long before conscription 
was an issue. In the war, of those 6172, no fewer than 1151 were 
killed and many more were wounded and some permanently 
disabled. They served in every arm of the services and in every 
war theatre. The sacrifice was enormous as indeed it was all over 
Gaelic Scotland and in many other places too, but even in the class 
of 1914/18 the losses sustained by Lewis stood out. It represented 
a new “Clearance” of a kind which Lewis had been largely fortu- 
nate to escape in the previous century. 

The heroes, then, whose fortunes I wanted to trace formed in 
1914 the Left Section of the Ross Mountain Battery, Royal 
Garrison Artillery, (T) of the 4th Highland (Mountain) Brigade. 
Even from the perspective of Lewis of that time it was not a large 
unit. They mustered in total only 146 men! The Seaforths had 940, 
the Canadians has 559, the Camerons 220 the Gordons, even 202. 
In the Royal Navy itself there were three more (149) — and all were 
dwarfed by the RNR with 3132. However numerous the Lewismen 
were in any of these other regiments or services, they were always 
but a small part of a larger whole — and they could only follow the 
customs, traditions and culture of that larger whole. The RMB, 
however, formed a coherent fellowship and consisted mostly of 
Gaels whose culture was dominant. They had been recruited 
together, they trained together, they were led by largely local offi- 
cers, they fought together, they thought of themselves as being 
primarily a Lewis unit and when those who survived came home a 
surprising number of them stayed to form an unspoken but effec- 
tive brotherhood on the island for more than fifty further years 
with an influence out of all proportion to their number. Many were 
very well equipped to write the history of the Battery but alas no 
one ever did and it is left to others to pick a tale from the bits and 
pieces that are all that are left now. Bearing the foregoing in mind, 
I felt that an introduction was called for — to show where the RMB 
stood in relation to the war-like past of their ancestors. 

It proved a longer trail that I expected — for I started at the 
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beginning. The result can only be the roughest of rough historical 
sketches, but I have attempted to outline Lewis warrior ancestry 
since the very earliest time. Some of it is not very edifying and | 
have always shown warts and all, but in what is necessarily an 
extremely quick canter through history there is also a great deal to 
be proud of. This cannot be exhaustive — the canvas is too large. As 
a partial review of history, this is never going to be great writing 
but it may help some of the deracinated youth of today, should 
they ever get around to reading it, to appreciate something of their 
own past. Partial reviews are never popular with learned societies 
for obvious reasons. Lectures which stand on their own feet are 
always to be preferred and despite that the treatment of the subject 
must therefore be more limited if not diaphanously sketchy, I have 
tried to present a rounded picture within the limitations of the 
presentation. 


In the mists of pre-history nothing is very clear. The first Lewis- 
folk who left any trace of themselves by way of the stones at 
Calanais were by all accounts a peaceful lot — or at least there is no 
trace of even defence far less aggression left by them. That was 
over five thousand years ago — millennia before the proto-Celts 
first started stirring in their misty central European forests. Things 
may well have remained idyllically at peace for thousands of years 
— though the most recent newsletter (February 1996) of the Society 
of Antiquaries in Scotland bears the photograph of the face of a 
Lewisman of some three and a half thousand years ago, recon- 
structed using all the most up to date techniques, which shows a 
most alarming bony injury to the head. One wonders how he came 
about that. Perhaps one of the Calanais stones fell on him! It looks 
suspiciously like a clubbing all the same! 

The first references in Greek literature to what is thought by 
some to be the self-same Calanais Stones were made some 
hundreds of years BC and suggested that the islanders lived in a 
land of perpetual sunshine where the swans sang like nightingales 
and life was an unending banquet! It is interesting that the Greeks 
seem to have been the first to have remarked on those who lived on 
the very edge of their known world, for there is a Grecian 
connecting thread running through the background of a good part 
of this composition. 
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However by the time the Greeks were committing their 
thoughts on the matter to writing, it is believed that the decidedly 
unpeaceful Goidelic Celts had landed in Britain. Who precisely, 
however, was by then in residence in the far north of Scotland it is 
still impossible to say. Inferentially there were Picts. Writers talk 
rather glibly about Picts, of whose way of life more is known than 
is often implied — but we know very little for certain about their 
provenance. Received opinion seems to be that they were partly 
autochthonous, partly Brythonic Celtic. If that is so — and it really 
cannot be much more than an informed guess — the question 
remains open whether the Goidelic Celts had penetrated the island 
before Lewis fell into history with a bang. 

The inference seems to be that there would at least have been a 
tincture of Celtic culture in Lewis of one kind or another from the 
earliest time of our era. Now Celts P or Q were not peacable 
peoples so far as one can tell and whether it was they or others, 
who around the year dot erected all the numerous duns and brochs 
in Lewis and throughout the north, no one can now tell — but obvi- 
ously society was no longer as Arcadian as once it had been. That 
the defences seem to have been built all to the one blue-print and 
are all along the northern fringes of the land seems to indicate that 
they came into being to defend hearth and home against sea-borne 
invaders. There are no records anywhere to tell us if there had been 
some kingdom unifying the whole area or even if these defences 
had been in any way successful against the perceived threat, or not, 
— nor do we know who posed the threat — but given the distribution 
of the duns I would suggest that the finger of suspicion points at 
Scandinavia. 

Pre-eighth century AD Lewis to all intents and purposes is all 
prehistoric and when it then suddenly fell into history, all we know 
is that the then inhabitants were probably partly Celtic, at least, 
and were, whatever their provenance, in the process of being over- 
whelmed by the Norse. After four or five hundred years the Norse 
element was in turn gradually infiltrated by the Gaelic. In Lewis 
therefore we have two main known threads of ancestry — the Norse 
and the Celtic. No race or culture has ever been pure and unconta- 
minated by outside influences and the indwellers in Lewis would 
have been as mixed as any. It is arguable, however, that the blood 
was from the eighth century onwards, and remains, mainly Norse, 
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and the culture from the fourteenth century or slightly before, 
mainly Gaelic — but with considerable cross-influence, the one 
upon the other. Both are interesting for the sake of this story 
because while they both can show war-like propensities they also 
at different times have had connections with the Gallipoli penin- 
sula and the near east. 

The ancient Celts are I think the more interesting — and in many 
ways are the easier for us to empathise with. The term Celt 
possibly covers a number of not very closely related peoples, but 
they have all acknowledged a basic connection with each other 
throughout the centuries. They have all displayed over the years 
certain basic similar characteristics. Most seem to have been 
artistic and inventive. They admired beauty and bravery and 
honour above all — and feared only that the sky might fall upon 
them. They also were of such an independent nature that they 
never ever developed politically beyond the tribe — until the 
creation of the Irish Free State and its successor Eire, and stereo- 
typically they always had a regrettable tendency to like strong 
drink. Both the Greeks and the Romans suffered at the hands of the 
Celts — though perhaps not as much as the latter suffered at the 
hands of the Romans. In 390BC the Celts under one Brenner 
sacked mighty Rome itself — a slight that was never forgotten and 
in 297BC yet another Brenner sacked the vast treasure-house of 
Delphi. (That booty, by the way, simply disappeared and may yet 
be lurking around somewhere.) After the sack of Delphi the 
Greeks, who at the time were no more organised as co-operating 
political units than were the Celts, made an arrangement with the 
Celts and persuaded such of their armies as were still roaming 
around the Hellenic world that if they all congregated in one place 
an offer would be made to them which they could not refuse. That 
place was, strangely enough, none other than the Gallipoli penin- 
sula. Now it is unlikely that any of Brenner’s men were direct 
ancestors of ours but is it not likely that they were conneckit? 

Once gathered in Gallipoli it proved relatively easy for the 
Greeks to persuade the Celts to move en masse to Asia Minor 
where they were settled in what we now call Anatolia in Turkey. 
They became the Galatians of the New Testament. They fought as 
tribal mercenaries all over the near east and in North Africa. They 
fought for Hannibal against the Romans — recognising, perhaps, 
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that the stolid Roman was totally antipathetic to all that the Celts 
held dear. They remained an identifiable Celtic people until well 
into the Christian era when St Jerome found that he could converse 
with them in his native Celtic. The last mention of the Galatians 
seems to have been in the late eighth century AD — just about the 
time, curiously enough, the Turks — another very important strand 
in our tale — first became literate — though the Turks had not of 
course yet penetrated to Asia Minor. 

The Celts were always renowned warriors. They valued many 
things such as eloquence and beauty and cleanliness which we 
admire to this day. They even invented soap which must be one of 
the basic civilising inventions of all time! Above all, however, 
they would seem to have admired valour in battle. Life was of 
course hard and every people had to be prepared to fight to some 
degree or another but the Celts seem to have had an inbuilt propen- 
sity and aptitude for fighting which may not entirely have left them 
yet. If they could not find an external foe to fight they fought one 
another. Their long iron swords carried all before them in their 
Golden Age. Above all they were superb horsemen and, even after 
they had been crushed by Rome in Gaul and elsewhere as a contin- 
uing political threat, they were employed as mercenary cavalry 
throughout antiquity and well into the early centuries of our own 
era. Pausanias gave a vivid and interesting account of Celtic 
horsemen in the second century AD. “To each horseman were 
attached two servants. These were themselves skilled riders and 
each had a horse. When the horse-warriors engaged in combat the 
servants remained behind. However, should a horse fall, then a 
servant brought a new horse for the warrior to mount. And if the 
warrior were killed, a servant mounted the horse in his master’s 
place. If both rider and horse were hurt then one servant would ride 
out to replace him, while another led the wounded warrior back to 
camp. Thus the Celts kept up their fighting strength throughout a 
battle” ' They were excellent charioteers also, particularly it would 
seem in the British Isles. Of course, not every man was a warrior. 
The warriors were, naturally, an elite, supported by other who 
hewed wood and drew water. A significant factor among the Celts 
was that there were at all times so many willing, able and prepared 
to take up the hazardous profession of the sword. In general, they 
admired beauty and bravery and honour. Their maxim for life was 
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said by Diogenes Laertius as “To worship the gods, to do nothing 
base and to practice manhood”. In many ways we can still empha- 
sise with the ancient and even the mediaeval Celt. They were 
however seemingly unable either to combine very effectively 
against a common foe or plan ahead. Their warlike fiery mercurial 
temperament stood them in good stead until ever they came up 
against stolid unimaginative people who learned from experience 
(if slowly) and were able to plan ahead. Such were the Romans, the 
Saxons and the Scands. Neither Roman nor Saxon crushed Lewis 
beneath an oppressor’s boot but the Norse were another matter 
altogether. These northern invaders of the 8th to 11th centuries of 
our era have had a bad press. That may in part be because they are 
irredeemably linked with Vikings who were never anything other 
than bloodthirsty pirates robbers and thugs. They were as much 
trouble to their own homelands as anywhere else but the inference 
is that they managed to wipe out the bulk of the earlier Lewis 
inhabitants before they settled the island for themselves. They 
would have kept the nubile and the young for their own use but the 
rest would have been slaughtered where they stood or else sold in 
the slave-markets set up in Bergen specifically to dealt with 
Hebridean captives. The pre-Norse language of Lewis was 
certainly totally suppressed and Lewis was thoroughly colonised. 
Nonetheless it is very likely that there is a remaining ancestral 
thread still remaining from these pre-Norse times running in the 
genes of all native Lewisfolk even today from those relatively few 
who would have been allowed to remain as sgallags. The Norse 
colonisation was thorough by a thorough and unforgiving people. 
In most parts of the British Isles the patterns of colonisation and 
the drift of different languages and culture are reflected in series of 
fossil placenames. Not so in Lewis almost certainly because the 
situation was static. There is only one possible pre-Norse name left 
and that is the name of the island itself. All the rest are Norse or 
modern. There never was again such an intensive colonisation, the 
cultural dominance of which lasted, it should be remembered, for 
about five hundred years. It is arguable that despite a constant dilu- 
tion by incomers of Goidelic stock over the next five hundred 
years’, the principal blood-line of the Lewisman is still principally 
Nordic. The Scands are intensely practical, pragmatic people but 
in their undiluted form and in their unreconstructed days they 
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really were a savage crew. Modern Scand apologists tend to try to 
emphasise the bold merchant adventurer type of ancestor — and 
certainly these did exist — but their warriors, brave and all as they 
undoubtedly were, undoubtedly had a taste for violence which has 
been said to verge on the psychopathic. One of the Icelandic 
Skalds was renowned for his descriptions of the slaying of old 
women or defenceless settlers in their beds. Their images are 
always of ravens gorging themselves on the entrails of Hebridean 
and other dead. All Icelanders mentioned in the Sagas met ruthless 
and savage ends. Not one, I am told, died in his or her bed. It has 
been seriously suggested that the only reason the Icelanders did 
not all end up by murdering each other was the admixture of the 
under-acknowledged and under-appreciated Celtic blood brought 
to them by Hebridean Ketil Flatneb and his household and later by 
others before the Treaty of Perth. From that, one might just 
possibly infer that the Lewis Norseman was not quite so blood- 
thirsty as were his more savage counterparts to the north. The Celts 
were the equals of the Norse in bravery but there the comparison 
ends. There was much we can admire in the ancient Celts but the 
heathen Norse though much nearer to us in blood and time, are 
vastly more difficult to begin to understand, so alien is their view- 
point. 

Looking on the more positive side, however, in their search for 
trade and plunder, the Norse travelled and settled all over Europe. 
One place the eastern Norse were without doubt seen in the latter 
days of the Eastern Roman Empire was as the famous Varangian 
Guard of the Emperor in distant Constantinople. There was 
constant coming and going between all the Scand trading posts and 
colonies — at least in the west. People would be in Lewis one 
moment, Dublin the next, followed by Norway, Orkney, Iceland or 
Faroe. It would surely not stretch the imagination too far to suggest 
that it was eminently possible that a Lewisman of a thousand years 
ago, speaking the same language as the Rus was a member of the 
Varangian Guard and sailed down the Dardanelles? It seems to me 
to be a likely possibility and even if that did not actually happen 
there would surely have been fairly near relatives who did so! 

After Lewis became part of the Earldom of Ross the re- 
Celticisation of Lewis would have stepped up a bit. The mixture 
was, however, explosive to begin with and was not an improve- 
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ment on what had gone before. The Gall-Gael displayed all the 
ferocity of either of his ancestral lines and often exceeded both in 
wanton barbarousness. Lewis in particular became a cockpit of 
warring factions as the older certainties broke down and the clans 
were born out of tribal degeneration. When they weren’t fighting 
one another they were proving very uncomfortable neighbours to 
have. Their warriors were free men — and acted without restraint. 
They seem to have been the last in the north to be finally pacified. 
They were happy to put in an appearance wherever there was any 
chance of a scrap. They fought for their brother Norse at the Battle 
of Clontarf in Ireland in 1014. The Irish analysts described the 
Hebridean army as being an assembly of “ignorant, barbarous, 
thoughtless, irreclaimable, unsociable foreigners”! They were in 
time to be on the side of the angels at the Battle of Bannockburn in 
1314. There were innumerable feuds, often fomented by the King 
of Scots. Divide and rule was known and operated as a dictum of 
government. The summer creach, once the springwork had been 
done, became a way of life. The warrior was still of an elite caste. 
He was supported by his culture and spent most of his time exer- 
cising and practising his battle-skills — either by way of minor 
raids or the chase. Such culture and civilisation as they had inher- 
ited from their Celtic forebears, despite its by now more recent 
reinforcement, went underground. By the 15th, 16th and early 17th 
centuries, raiding and pillaging was most of what the leaders then 
knew. These could be said to have been our dark ages The 
Hebridean Gallowglasses mentioned by Shakespeare and others 
were highly prized mercenaries in England and Ireland. They were 
picked men who still fought to great effect with the great Nordic 
battleaxe in the style of five hundred years before. In the manner of 
the ancient Celts, each warrior had his lightly armed support 
troops (Kerns) as back-up. They were greatly feared but at the 
same time regarded as being rather old-fashioned in their use of 
the battleaxe. They were indubitably the last of the Vikings — and 
very unreconstructed ones at that. They carried their warlike 
propensities all over the nearer territories as well as further afield. 
They hunted the stag and eschewed the plough. Like many Gaels, 
for such they by now almost certainly wholly regarded themselves 
(having probably ceased to speak Hebridean Norn by at latest the 
early 17th century), they went through life with a superiority 
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complex. Skye and the Uists and Assynt and Orkney and Shetland 
were regularly raided. An awful lot of places seem to have mounds | 
where the graves of the Lewismen can still be pointed out. 
Obviously, therefore, not every raid was successful but one must | 
assume that they must have shown a profit otherwise they would | 
not have continued for so long. ` After 1598 when the Kingdom of | 
Scotland more or less declared war on the Island of Lewis and the 
islanders were handed over for civilisation (by extirpation) by the 
Earl of Huntly, they seem still to have been fighting with light 
bows, darlochs (quivers) two-handed swords, hackbuts (arque- 
busses) pistols and other weapons and arrows. The colonists 
inevitably, perhaps, described them as “barbarous, bluidie and 
wicket hielandmen”. For all that, they were still able to win a 
number of skirmishes with the colonists and eventually were able | 
to discourage them so much that, essentially, they withdrew. | 

Of course it would be quite wrong to think of these island 
fighters as being just a mob. They were without doubt very sophis- 
ticated in many matters of warfare. After all, their warrior caste 
spent all its waking hours studying tactics and improving tech- 
niques. Although a small island such as Lewis would not neces- 
sarily have supported many full-time warriors, their followers 
would have been similarly motivated and would have imitated 
them as far as possible. 

In the 17th century the advent of the Mackenzies to Lewis 
brought slightly more peaceful times and saw the creation of 
Stornorway as a commercial centre for the island. The Seaforth 
chiefs were seriously concerned with politics on the larger map 
and looked to their island possession to provide some physical 
backup. One chief at the time of the English civil war raised a regi- 
ment from Lewis to fight for the Covenanters, but the latter were 
defeated by the great Royalist general Montrose assisted by the 
equally renowned southern Hebridean, Colkitto and his men, at the 
battle of Auldearn, some four miles from Nairn. The Covenanters 
were said to have lost somewhere between 2000 and 4000 men. 
The Royalists lost only 24 and a few Irish — who presumably didn’t 
count. — One wonders whether they were actually Irish or just 
Highlanders — for the latter tended to be indiscriminately called 
Irish in any event by southroners at the time. The Lewismen were 
said to have been magnificent in defeat and fought valiantly but 
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were cut to pieces and only three escaped alive. The chief 
promptly changed sides and declared for the Royalists just in time 
to see their fortunes wane after the Battle of Philiphaugh. The 
Lewismen did not turn out on that occasion, however, simply 
because Seaforth had not asked personally for their assistance but 
had sent an underling! They did, however, turn out for the battle of 
Worcester, as did all the Hebrideans. The Royalist defeat there was 
a disaster for the Highlanders — particularly for the Macleods who 
were said alone to have lost one thousand clansmen. By 1653 
Seaforth again had the island up in arms against an English army 
of occupation of Scotland, to back a threatened invasion by the 
Dutch. The defeat of the latter by the English so cooled everyone’s 
ardour that the recruits melted away like the morning dew. That 
abortive rising led directly, however, to the garrisoning of 
Stornoway by Cromwellian troops until the Restoration of 1660. 
The English New Model Army was really the basis for what 
became the British Army. It was supposed to have been disbanded 
with the Restoration but in fact was only “subject to cuts” as might 
be said nowadays. There was little attraction in a British Army 
career for the Gael of that time for another hundred years or more. 
In the meantime of course there was the opportunity for fighting 
and even plunder in the Swedish Wars all through the 16th and 
17th centuries and then that more locally provided by the Jacobite 
era. The first Rebellion of 1715 was well supported from Lewis:- 
four captains, four lieutenants and four ensigns led 2500 from the 
island, but losses were heavy. They tried again at Glenshiel with 
the little known 1719 rebellion plotted and hatched in Stornoway 
itself, and which was largely recruited there and in Lochcarron. 
(The descendants of these men, almost exactly two hundred years 
later, fought alongside one another at the equally abortive venture 
of Gallipoli.) The Highlanders’ manner of fighting was described 
by Chevalier Johnstone, aide de camp to the Prince Pretender 
“they advance with rapidity, discharge their pieces when within a 
musket length of the enemy, and then, throwing them down, draw 
their swordsand holding a dirk in the left hand with their target, 
dart with fury on the enemy through the smoke of their fire. When 
within reach of the enemies bayonets, bending their left knee, they, 
by their attitude, cover their bodies with their targets that receive 
the thrusts of their bayonets, which they contrive to parry, while at 
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the same time they raise their sword-arm and strike their adver- 
sary. Having once got within the bayonets and into the ranks of the 
enemy the soldiers have no longer any means of defending them- 
selves, the fate of the battle is decided in an instant and the carnage 
follows; the Highlanders bringing down two men at a time, one 
with the dirk in the left hand and another with the sword... The 
Attack is so terrible that the best troops in Europe could with diffi- 
culty sustain the first shock of it and if the swords of the 
Highlanders once come into contact with them their defeat is 
inevitable.”! 

The third Jacobite Rebellion of 1745 was not supported by 
Seaforth and the band of Lewis hopefuls who crossed the Minch 
hoping for a scrap were sent home by their chief. After the final 
failure of the Jacobite cause at Culloden, Lewis had cause to be 
grateful as it was not visited by Butcher Cumberland’s revenge 
squads. There were Highlander troops on the continent at the same 
time, all the same, safely out of the Government’s way. An inhab- 
itant of Flanders recorded that he was happy to have a Highlander 
quartered upon him, because not only was he kind and peaceable 
in his own demeanour, but he protected his host from the rudeness 
and depredations of others — which was not, unfortunately, what 
others had learned to expect from the rude and rough soldiery of 
those or indeed much later days. The islanders were becoming on 
the continent at least as well respected for their friendly nature 
when at peace as for their fierce fury when at war! 

In the rest of the UK, however, the Lowlanders and the English 
knew and cared as much, if not more, about the habits and 
temperament of the North American Native Peoples as they did 
about the Gael in general or the islander in particular. Nonetheless 
it was only some eleven years after the last Jacobite Rising that 
islanders were being actively recruited for service in North 
America. In 1756 there were 150 Lewismen serving with 
Montgomerie’s Highlanders (The 77th of Foot) on the continent. 
In 1771 Seaforth raised nearly half of the 78th Regiment of Foot 
from Lewis alone. That Regiment was renumbered 72nd and the 
next Chief raised another Regiment in 1793 almost entirely from 
Lewis and also numbered 78th, which led to some confusion in 
people’s minds. It is fair to say that the families of the recruits were 
often enough not all that keen for the lads to enlist, but the taste for 
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martial adventure still ran strongly in the blood and from the 18th 
century onwards there was a constant stream of Lewismen bound 
for fame and fortune in the British Army. That they rarely found 
either is more a reflection upon the times themselves than the 
soldiers, for few from anywhere made a success of that trade 
without some money or patronage behind them. Those from Lewis 
who managed to find fortune and success tended to do so at sea 
with merchant adventurers rather than on land. That is in marked 
contrast to what happened in the neighbouring island of Skye over 
the next century where generals proliferated to a remarkable 
degree. One may wonder, however, if the concentrated mihtary 
output of Skye to the imperial wars of the age did not largely result 
in the enormous loss of the native population suffered by that 
island as against what happened in Lewis where a balance was 
maintained between land and sea. That Lewis balance was appro- 
priate, in any event, given the islanders twin traditions, and indeed, 
ever since, one can easily find Lewis seamen who have been in the 
army and Lewis soldiers who have been at sea. There was no real 
antipathy between those who sought the various paths of adven- 
ture and changes between them of course were not infrequent. 

Meanwhile, at home, Lewis itself could for the first time be 
considered to have been fully incorporated into the UK during the 
latter half of the 18th century. It along with the rest of Scotland had 
been taught to regard the French as being a threat instead of a 
source of support and those left at home were not unaffected by the 
perceived need to provide home defence in troubled times. ‘There 
were two formations which affected Lewis and which came into 
existence round about the same time. 

The first was the Militia. From 1797 it was reformed on the 
English pattern and was compulsory, if, that is, one were balloted 
to serve. It was considered the country’s “Second line force”. One 
could buy one’s way out of service (for five years for £10) or 
provide a substitute. It was not a popular idea and was considered 
in the south to be a burdensome duty and led to wholescale riots 
there. One of the chief aims of the Militia was to improve the 
marksmanship of the soldiers, but as they had to provide their own 
bullets and gunpowder out of their pay there was little waste but 
less practice and accordingly a low standard of efficiency! The 
Militia with which Lewismen were first connected was the North 
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British Militia enlisted by Francis, Lord Seaforth for the Shires of 
Ross, Sutherland, Caithness and Cromarty. Those who were 
balloted to serve would have had to serve anywhere in the UK. The 
North British Militia ran through several changes of title and rules 
of recruitment until after 1881 when it became the 3rd Battalion 
Seaforth Highlanders, later disembodied. The Militia ceased to 
exist as an identifiable separate military body in 1908 though its 
potential reincarnation remained on the statue book for a further 
fifty years! 

The second body which came into existence shortly before 1797 
formed the Third Line Force and were known as “The 
Volunteers”. They were raised at first privately for local defence 
all over the UK. They were a kind of early Home Guard and had 
their detractors. It was, however, a genuinely patriotic movement 
in the light of the times and Lewis would seem to have had two 
companies operating on the island from formation until 1808 
when, the French invasion threat of that time having evaporated 
some years before, they were stood down. Not much is known 
about the Lewis companies. The Stornoway one was led by a 
Captain Ban, but whether that was his name or a description we do 
not know. 

Returning to the professional scene, when the 78th Highlanders, 
recruited largely from Lewis, left Brussels in 1815, they were 
given the following testimonial by the Chief magistrate. “As 
Mayor of Brussels I have pleasure in declaring that the Scotch 
Highlanders who were garrisoned in this city during the years 
1814 and 1815 called forth the attachment and esteem of all by the 
mildness and suavity of their manners and excellent conduct inso- 
much that a representation was made to me by the inhabitants 
requesting me to endeavour to retain the 78th Regiment of 
Scotchmen in the town and to prevent them being replaced by 
other troops!”. 

Matters were quiescent on the Volunteer front for more than 
fifty years. There was, however, yet another threat of invasion in 
1859 which led to the formation once more of volunteer units up 
and down the country. Lewis was not going to left behind in the 
patriotic fervour and islanders quickly organised a petition to the 
War Office for permission to form a volunteer corps. They had to 
petition through their mainland-based Lord Lieutenant and as a 
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result failed by a whisker in becoming the earliest numbered unit 
in the Highlands and Islands (being pipped by Inverness and by 
Elgin by a couple of weeks). They were, however, the first volun- 
teer unit to be formed in the shire with the title Ist Ross-shire 
Artillery Volunteer Corps. That name and number was very 
important to the volunteers at the time and is very important in 
understanding the proprietorial attitude which the Lewisfolk 
adopted towards “their” Battery. Colloguially it was known as the 
Ross Battery from the very beginning. It was, of course, an inde- 
pendent Battery based on Stornoway, and no matter what other 
accretions occurred or what changes of official names there were 
or even what loss of independence there was or shifting of head- 
quarters or such brigading of which other batteries there might 
have been, or the claims of the mainland, the Ross Battery, as such, 
was thought of by the islanders as being peculiarly theirs. It later 
became known officially as merely the Left Section of the Ross 
and Cromarty Mountain Battery (the “and Cromarty” bit was 
always dropped in ordinary reference) but as far as possible for 
many years that Volunteer Unit, however it was known, seems to 
have operated on its own save at annual camp when the Lewismen 
almost certainly affected a seniority over both the mainland Right 
Section in Lochcarron and later the Ammunition Column of 
Dingwall. That almost certainly would not have been acknowl- 
edged! For all that, in Lewis they thought it was there! 

Why the Ist Ross-shire Volunteers were an Artillery unit, as 
opposed to the traditional infantry formation, is not clear from the 
records I have been able to lay my hands on. Such units were, 
however, set up all over the north and presumably it would have 
been a direction from on high that coastal artillery defences were 
to be thereby effected. 

The Corps was formed at Stornoway on 13th April 1860. The 
first volunteer was Donald Munro, Chamberlain of the Lewis, who 
was unanimously recommended as Captain. 

The Volunteers had a gloriously peaceful existence for just 
short of fifty years. As is the norm, visiting teams form Lewis took 
many if not most of the prizes when there were competitions to be 
fought on the mainland. They were of course actually very good 
but their secret weapon was (as it still is at that level) that the main- 
landers always badly underestimated the islander — and paid the 
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penalty, as they still do from time to time. I am not really letting 
the cat out of the bag because any mainlander reading this is 
constitutionally incapable of believing it and therefore of taking 
appropriate defensive measures! 

Great army reforms took place in 1908. The professionals and 
the politicians looked down upon the whole volunteer movement 
and reform was in the air. Not every unit had been as efficient as 
the 1st Ross — or as it was by then known to officialdom, though 
not to the townsfolk, the 8th Company Royal Highland Volunteer 
Artillery. A new force more nearly modelled upon the regular 
army was then created called the Territorial Force. Stornoway was 
designated a base (it did not necessarily follow that there having 
been a volunteer unit there, that a TF one would be established) 
and a choice was seemingly available between an artillery unit or 
an infantry one. Voting amongst the outgoing Volunteers was 
close but the majority came down for continuing the artillery 
connection. The new unit came into being on Ist April 1908, the 
day after the Volunteers had ceased to exist. The new body was 
first called 6th Company North Scottish Royal Garrison Artillery 
TF but very soon was renamed Left Section, Ross Mountain 
Battery RGA (T) 4th Highland (Mountain) Brigade. Such changes 
of name were and remain endemic in the British Army, often 
enough for pretty obscure reasons, if indeed there are any at all. 

The Terriers, as they were soon enough called, maintained the 
volunteers’ good record at annual camp. Usually it was at Barry 
Buddon but in 1914 it was at Blair Atholl. They had just returned 
from camp when war broke out that August 4th. They were imme- 
diately recalled. 

The call to arms was nowhere more enthusiastically answered 
than in Lewis. Culturally they were attuned to the necessity to fight 
for honour and the right. To be a soldier or a sailor was an 
honourable thing and that background attitude was easily grafted 
on to the intense patriotism generally generated at the time for 
Imperial Britain. 

The Lewis Battery boys received their notices by post to muster 
in the Drill Hall Stornoway on the 6th August 1914. They had 
already heard the news of the call-up as the RNR had theirs the 
previous day, the Sunday, by means of an announcement from the 
various pulpits up and down the island. Soon there was an 
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immense exodus from the island of almost all the fit acttve young 
men. That led to all sorts of problems for the harvest which was 
just upon them. No one paid any immediate attention to that, 
however, — it was a problem for another day. Of those Battery lads 
who congregated at the Church Street drill hall in Stornoway, all 
save a handful were passed fit after a brief medical examination. 
All were in a state of excitement. Some had slightly mixed feelings 
having not really expected the open-ended nature of their contract 
with the nation ever really to be taken up in quite such a drastic 
manner — but all — save one — wanted to do their best for their 
county. Patriotism was riding high. The sole exception was an 
insurance agent who reckoned that the small matter of a war was 
insufficient reason to interfere with his collections and he brought 
along with him a five pound fee which was the sum needed by the 
Terriers by buy themselves out in peacetime. He soon found out 
that the escape clause was no longer open to anyone in the time of 
war! The Left Section crossed the Minch on the 7th August and 
mustered with the rest of the Battery at Dingwall the same day. For 
ten days they all paraded, drilled and generally got their act and 
their equipment and horses together, sleeping at night for the most 
part on hard school-room floors. On the 17th they boarded a 
special train bound for Bedford where many other units of the 51st 
Division were assembling. It took them two whole days to arrive. 
By that time they were already looking pretty wild and woolly. 
The whole of the Left Section and the bulk of the Right spoke 
Gaelic as their language of choice and the lads of the Ross 
Mountain Battery always maintained that that factor, their slightly 
outlandish appearance (and that of their shaggy Highland garrons) 
which they exercised from sidings now and again during the long 
tedious journey south, gave rise to one of the odder and more 
puzzling myths of the war. For a long time after the Great War any 
far-fetched or fanciful story could be dismissed as being “Russians 
with snow on their boots”! This odd, and still frequently referred to 
catch-phrase, especially in any commentary on the times, related 
to a story briefly prevalent in Britain that a Russian army had been 
sent to help with war effort on the Western From and that it was 
slowly progressing down “from the North”. To give verisimilitude 
to the story and to emphasise the northern provenance of the troops 
and perhaps even their nationality, a wag added an embellishment 
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to the effect that they still had snow clinging to their boots! The 
yarn, for that was all it was, caused great excitement for a time 
down in England. The RMB lads noted that it seemed to have 
followed them south. They soon realised when no Cossacks or 
other allies put in an appearance that not only had it been only a 
rumour but that they had been the cause of it. It seems that when 
they were being shunted around Yorkshire, their and their horses 
wild appearance attracted attention from the locals. ““Wear do tha 
coom froom” was the inevitable question. “Ross-shire” was the 
response. Now Gaels do not trill their “r’’s after the manner of the 
music-hall Lowlander and in any event an “r” is generally an 
unknown quantity south of the border. Inevitably the 
Yorkshiremen in confirmation said “Ah, Rooshia” and for all that 
they might try (and one must assume that they did not try mightily 
hard), the message did not get through. The RMB lads would have 
been as hard put to teach a Jap the difference between “I” and “r”! 
Hence the pyramids! Now these conversations actually happened 
and were recalled in later years. In relating this story one accepts 
that fairly recently the late Lord Lovat told a similar tale in his 
history of the Lovat Scouts. When such claims first surfaced for 
the Scouts some fifty years ago (but thirty years after the conflict 
in question), the members of the RMB Association were intensely 
annoyed. After all, they, they said, had long before claimed the 
story as the RMB’s own contribution to a foot-note in history. The 
survivors of the RMB bluntly accused the Scouts of having lifted 
the yarn! It was, they said, current at RMB annual dinners many 
years before there was the slightest hint of involvement by the 
Lovat Scouts! Now, it may well be that the Lovat Scouts progress 
through Merrie Englande towards Huntingdonshire might have 
reinforced the story but the RMB lads were convinced that they 
themselves were the fons et origo of the story and that the Scouts 
had nothing to do with it. Of course, in later years the regimental 
descendants of the Scouts and of the RMB became intertwined and 
while it is therefore all a bit academic it is symptomatic of the way 
in which the history of the RMB has been ignored, indeed almost 
suppressed, largely because it long ago ceased to exist as a unit and 
never had any rich or powerful supporters such as the Lovat family 
to keep its flag flying nor any bard to sing its praises. There were 
other little niggles about other potential footnotes of history where 
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the RMB was passed over. Without exception, the response of the 
survivors when asked why they did not make their claims and 
position clear, was “It doesn’t really matter” — and, of course, they 
were right, but only in a way, for it might have been better for their 
descendants’ appreciation of their own background and roots had 
they recorded more. My piecing together of scraps of information 
from here and there is but a poor reflection of what might have 
been had any one of the several literati amongst the old Battery 
decided to reduce their experiences all to writing! 

When at Bedford, the RMB was brigaded with its fellow moun- 
tain batteries of Bute and Argyll in the 4th Highland Mountain 
Brigade. All were engaged for more than six months in the most 
rigorous of training. Only the highest efficiency was tolerated — 
but after such a long time in some decidedly wet foggy winter 
conditions it all began to pall just a little. There were the friendliest 
of relationships with the townsfolk in the best traditions of Celtic 
warriors, and the inter-section rivalries which had been previously 
so noticeable began to subside. Basically the Left Section 
remained Lewis and the Right remained Lochcarron but many 
were found from each in both and indeed eventually from the other 
Batteries in the Brigade. Bedford was always looked back upon by 
the RMB as being one of their more pleasant sojourns and by all 
accounts they ought to have left a good reputation behind them. 
There were however so many thousand troops quartered there 
during those fateful months and they were such a small unit that it 
is doubtful in the extreme if anyone there would ever have been 
able to recall the RMB to distinguish them from the multitude. 
They for their part, however, all remembered Bedford and its 
people kindly and with affection. 

All initially thought that they were bound for France. Rumours 
confounded rumours as to their destination and their date of 
embarkation. The first inkling they had that they might not after all 
be bound for the Western Front came with the news that they were 
being transferred from the Highland Territorial (5 1st) Division to 
the glorious 29th. Now the 29th Division was “the” crack regular 
division of the British army. It had just served for seven years in 
India and was regarded as being a first class fighting unit. While 
the 4th Highland Mountain Brigade was sorry to leave the 51st 
Division they were extremely flattered to be considered good 
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enough to join a regular division. The 29th had in fact been bound 
from India for France itself but it had been stopped en route in 
Egypt. Something different very obviously was being planned. In 
the first few months of 1915 the allies had decided to divert the 
central powers and assist Russia by means of an attack on Turkey. 
No firm decision had been made as to where a landing might be 
made as the original intention had been to force the Dardanelles by 
means of naval force alone. The whole concept has been described 
as the one sole solitary strategic idea of the whole of the Great 
War. It also provoked intense opposition. With hindsight it ought 
to have succeeded but every single thing which could have gone 
wrong went wrong for the allies. The naval attempts failed and 
then the army was called in after the enemy had been alerted. An 
enormous amount of blood was spilled on both sides. Over a short 
campaign lasting not more than eight months, more than half a 
million men were casualties. That was more than had ever been 
experienced in any previous conflict of such a duration. Even the 
whole of the Boer Wars of a decade earlier had not produced 
anything of that nature. The full horrors of the Western Front were 
yet to come, of course, but it was by no means the “side-show” it 
has so often been represented as. For little Lewis itself it was by 
some seen to be in a similar way only a side show. As already indi- 
cated out of the 6172 men on active service from the island only 
146 were in the Battery. Their peregrinations in the near east were 
nonetheless worthy of note and though I do not have time tonight 
to take you blow by blow through their adventures or such of those 
as are available to us at this late date eighty years on, I can set out 
an outline of what they did and where they went. I have found that 
it has been almost impossible to distil into any meaningful précis 
suitable for the confines of a lecture from their said peregrinations. 
For the details and the stories, then, my listeners and current 
readers will have to contain themselves for ultimate publication of 
my researches! For the present I shall attempt to whet your 
appetites. 

The RMB left Bedford with the rest of the 29th Division on the 
18th and 19th of March 1915 on board the transports HMT 
Dongola and HMT Aragon. They arrived at Alexandria on the first 
of April setting up camp along with the Argyll Battery and their 
respective Ammunition Columns at Sidi Bish under the command 
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of Lt-Col Wynter DSO. Much to their disgruntlement the Bute 
Battery being the most junior in the Brigade were not allowed to 
come but were sent back to Rothesay to act as the Reserve Battery. 
They took with them also the various under-age lads who had tried 
to sneak away with the Ross and Argyll Batteries. In due course, 
however they all got their chance of glory and the Bute came out 
after Gallipoli and fought in Egypt and Salonika — but at the time 
those who could not come on the adventure felt very hard done by. 
On 6th April they were inspected at Chatty Camp by General Sir 
Ian Hamilton the Commander in Chief. After a week or so 
performing route marches and drills they embarked on the SS 
Mercian for the island of Lemnos. There they joined other ships of 
the expeditionary force in Mudros Bay. They spent a most boring 
fortnight there scarcely getting ashore at all unless they were exer- 
cising the horses or practising slinging them and the guns on and 
off the ship. They had one section which once drilled ashore but 
everyone got out of condition and thoroughly bored. The troops 
received lectures about some of the dangers which were appre- 
hended — and some indeed were apprehended fully, and duly 
guarded against, but the majority which actually transpired were 
never even guessed at. The horses were sickening and dying from 
the heat below decks and it was with great relief that the great 
armada of some 200 ships finally got orders to sail. They left 
Mudros Bay on the 24th April heading away from a magnificent 
sunset across the wine-dark sea. 

The morning of the 25th broke hazy. Before dawn the RMB 
lads on board the SS Mercian were waiting orders to disembark. A 
steady rumbling of heavy guns could be heard before dawn from 
the north-west where the Anzacs were landing at the wrong place, 
and, with the dawn, a heavy bombardment opened up in the 
vicinity of Cape Hellas. HMS Swiftsure loomed so closely in the 
mist to the SS Mercian that with each broadside the deck-plates of 
the latter and the teeth of the onlookers chattered with the vibra- 
tion. The original intention had been for the Highland Mountain 
Brigade to be put ashore early in support of the infantry whom the 
strategic planners had expected to move rapidly inland from the 
landing. Much however had gone wrong on all the intended 
landing beaches from Anzac to the north to the six around Cape 
Hellas on the extreme south of the Gallipoli peninsula. The 
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Batteries had been expecting to go ashore at W Beach but there the 
Lancashire Fusiliers, who had been expected to clear the way, had 
met with well-planned and deadly resistance from the Turks. 
Hundreds and hundreds of them were mown down before they 
could even get out of their small boats. It was a massacre repeated 
on other beaches. It seems to have been mid-afternoon before the 
Right (Lochcarron) Section was put ashore’. Although that was the 
Lochcarron Section I only know what happened then from the 
various and quite numerous Lewismen who were by now detailed 
to it. The Right Section had only just been loaded in its lighter 
when a boatload of casualties from the beach arrived alongside the 
SS Mercian. These men were desperately wounded with limbs 
missing and their brains hanging out. It was not an encouraging 
sight for those about disembark. The RMB were certainly the first 
Territorial Unit, and almost certainly the first British artillery of 
any kind ashore on the peninsula or indeed on any enemy territory 
of the war in Europe. Official records suggest otherwise and give 
that honour to a regular unit which landed the same day — but the 
RMB lads knew what they knew and always stuck to their guns on 
that matter as well as literally. They were supported in that claim 
in any event by none other by General Sir Ian Hamilton, than 
whom one would imagine there would be few with greater access 
to the real position. The RMB always maintained too that they 
were the first artillery in actual action on the peninsula, notwith- 
standing the claims of an Indian Mountain Battery which had 
landed with the Anzacs further north. The Right Section landed 
without casualty which was in itself miraculous given the number 
of shells and bullets flying around. They had to land over the 
bodies of the dead Fusiliers piled high by the water’s edge. One 
could not land without stepping on the dead. The sea had turned 
crimson for 50 yards from the shore. A further section of the 
Argyll Battery was landed later the same day but the rest of the 
lads was not disembarked for a further day or even two. Meantime 
those left on board could see the entrance to the straits. On the 
Asiatic side the Russian warship Askold (bristling with many guns 
of different calibres) and sporting no fewer than five funnels was 
immediately baptised by the British “The Packet of Woodbines” 
was noisily supporting the landing there of a French detachment. 
To the watchers front lay the precipices of Cape Hellas and Tekke 
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Birnu with in between the small beach known as W Beach — and 
ever after in British Military history as Lancashire Landing in 
memory of these many brave men who in spite of all the odds and 
grievous losses — did eventually manage to gain a foothold there. 
The village and forts of Seddul Bahr were being pounded by a 
couple of cruisers and all around was noise and confusion. Once 
the RMB guns were ashore they found themselves firing from the 
very front of the battle — with no one between them and the Turks 
— which is not a usual predicament of most artillery but which 
became not unusual for the mountain gunners. The gun teams 
excelled themselves but what was even more helpful to the allied 
cause though not so obviously dramatic was the fact that because 
of a failure in planning almost no provision had been made to 
provide the infantry with ammunition or water. On their small 
front the drivers of the RMB volunteered to help and kept running 
the gauntlet from the beach to the front, bringing supplies to the 
infantry and in doing so were constantly risking shot and shell and 
sniper fire. That was urgent work and if it had not been for these 
few brave men and their gallant and tireless if unglamorous ponies 
the whole of the allied effort at W Beach (and if at W Beach, then 
almost certainly the rest of the peninsula would there and then 
have been thrown unceremoniously thrown back into the sea. Of 
course, when the drivers and the men of their own ammunition 
column were so engaged they were not available to assist their 
own guns except very much in passing. As a result when — as 
frequently happened — the guns had to be shifted one way or 
another (sometimes as much as three quarters of mile at once and 
in a hurry and under attack), the gun-crew had to manhandle 
everything, including gun and ammunition over exceedingly 
rough ground. It was hot and exhausting work despite that a cold 
drizzle had commenced once darkness fell. Once night came, there 
was such confusion that the guns could not be fired without endan- 
gering allied troops The mountain guns were involved in the reten- 
tion of the Old Castle of Seddul Bahr, an important stronghold 
from which the Turks had been evicted and which they tried stren- 
uously to recapture. The RMB then supported the French at the 
right of the line. These men were kept at it almost until they 
dropped and were not relieved by the Left Section for four full 
days and nights. They earned the respect of all who had landed 
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with them. Whatever the professionals of the 29th had hitherto 
thought of the Terriers (and it was probably not very much) they 
could all see that the men of the RMB could pull their weight with 
the very best. Meanwhile the remainder of the Ross and Argyll 
Batteries were by no means safe or idle. The beach was not then — 
nor in fact was ever — out of range of the Turks. Shells and a multi- 
tude of stay bullets whizzed around all the time and many were the 
casualties as a result. A vast quantity of equipment was being 
landed in all that carnage. Horses and men poured onto the beach 
from the waiting transport ships once the bridgehead had been 
made secure. Everyone was put to work in no uncertain manner. In 
a couple of days despite the intermittent shelling and the constant 
ping of bullets, huge mass graves had been dug for men and 
animals and vast quantities of essential supplies were stored in 
huge piles all over the beach out of immediate sight of the Turks, 
who had been by now pushed back a mile or thereabouts from the 
cliff-tops. 

When the lads of the Right Section were relieved they made 
straight for their camp on the beach and demanded food for they 
had very little to eat for some days. They were infuriated to be told 
that no rations had been drawn for them — and that by the cook who 
ought to have done so and who was in process of making a meal 
for others at the time. He escaped with his life but possibly only 
just. They looked so wild and unkempt and still in possession of 
their weapons that discretion proved on the cook’s part the better 
part of his valour and they were grudgingly fed. The first thing 
they therefore did after that reception was to go behind the cook- 
house tent and raid the cook’s stores for everything they could lay 
their hands on. Harsh reality was arriving in all directions. They 
didn’t have much enjoyment of their booty for the very next 
morning both sections were moved to the left of the line. There the 
Highland Mountain Brigade was permanently active in all the 
major actions of the campaign on Hellas right up to the end of July. 
That included the three battles Krithia and the Battle of Gully 
Ravine. The Argyll and the Ross Batteries were soon, because of 
casualties, telescoped into one effective battery, the Argylls 
forming the Right Section and the Ross the Left, but only for these 
few months. The units nonetheless always maintained their own 
identities and seem to have had their own Battery Sergeant-Majors 
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and such like throughout. What is called in the literature of the 
campaign the “Argyll Battery” may very well refer to the Ross 
Section as well, as the latter rather unaccountably seems to disap- 
pear for quite a lot of the time except in the diaries of the Ross 
combatants themselves. One would not want to become too para- 
noid about it but it seems the same sort of process by which in the 
infantry the Argyll Highlanders are always attributed with having 
been the “Thin Red Streak” at Crimea, whereas that honour 
belonged, of course, to the Sutherland Highlanders — almost a 
different race altogether from opposite ends of the country! 
An anonymous resume of the time at Cape Hellas relates:- 


It is unnecessary to give an account of doings from day to day. 
The division did not have much artillery. What there was ran 
short of ammunition. 

(The bigger guns were down to two shells per gun per day 
perhaps! The mountain guns had four. The infantry were simi- 
larly afflicted for long periods of time and were only allowed 
two rounds each day which must have inhibited them more 
then somewhat. That was, however, after the enormous expen- 
diture of ammunition there had been over the first few 
months). 

The nature of the ground made it impossible for the field 
and naval guns to reach many of the targets. There was no 
excuse for the mountain guns (which could be unscrewed into 
nine separate pieces and manhandled almost anywhere) not 
getting there, even if they had to get within a hundred yards of 
the enemy to do so. Thus it was that the guns of the sections 
got scattered, a gun here behind a trench parados, another enfi- 
lading the enemy firing line a little distance away on higher 
ground; another in the support trenches waiting for any enemy 
machine guns to show up. Away on the leftmost flank on 
Gurkhas Bluff, a gun could look right into a large extent of the 
enemy’s trenches. A little further back might lie the rest of the 
pop-guns (as they were called by the Commander in Chief) 
ready to support the allied attack or crush that of the enemy. 
Such positions were only occupied for as long as there was no 
urgent cry from another point. The men had to be ready at a 
moments notice to move wherever the need was greatest. The 
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guns were amazingly accurate and would have been popular 
even had there been others there to do the work. They proved 
to be supremely mobile in that difficult terrain. The guns were 
then unshielded and had no recoil buffers and the detachment 
would often have to retrieve each gun after every singly round 
was fired. When that happened the enemy snipers had a field 
day and casualties were very high. Losses on the gun-teams 
were made up from the drivers for all had been trained to do 
everything 


All were suffering grievously and yet one of the most remarkable 
things about it all was the way in which the RMB lads kept up their 
spirits. Other units remark about falling morale and such like but 
that never seemed to have afflicted the RMB even at the worst 
times. Over the months the guns, which had been pretty old to 
begin with, simply became worn out. One gun had to be with- 
drawn quite early on. 

Pleasant spring weather soon gave way to a searing heat of high 
summer. Disease of all kinds but especially dysentery and enteric 
fever began to spread. Out of 100,000 allied men on the peninsula, 
at one time 50,000 were reckoned to be sick. They had to continue 
to fight until they could fight no more, nonetheless. Many of the 
dead could not be buried and the great heat brought a frightful 
plague of greenbottle flies — corpse flies the soldiers called them. 
There was a terrible smell permanently hanging over the whole 
area — for there was no back area for recuperation in this theatre — 
but generally there was a prevailing breeze which blew towards 
the Turks. That it was the prevailing wind was very much appreci- 
ated by the allies when occasionally the evening whiff came the 
other way. The most stringent sanitary measures were required but 
in the circumstances of total war were often overlooked. 
Reinforcements came along who did not realise what was needed 
and all too soon the whole place was putrid with disease. 

All the RMB boys jeopardised their chances of recovery, 
however, and stuck to the job in hand. During the most trying time 
of the summer for instance No. Four Detachment was in the 
“Worcester Trenches” when they became the object of attention 
from many of the Turkish guns. They refused to “chuck it” though 
all the other guns in the vicinity had. Their emplacement was 
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smashed (no fewer than six shells burst in it) several of the crew 
were knocked out but the remainder kept up an accurate fire on 
their own allotted portion of the enemy from line a few hundred 
yards away, until it was eventually taken by the infantry — and then 
the gun went on to fulfil the rest of the program which had been 
allotted to it. This was by a few lads commanded by a sergeant 
who was himself little more than a schoolboy and all were 
suffering to some extent from a painful disease. So it went on, day 
after day. There was no peace for the gun crews and there was no 
peace for those who supplied them. The guns had nearly always to 
be carried by the men as the terrain and the positions they were 
required to adopt usually made things impossible for the ponies. 


However, all good things come to an end [said an anonymous 
Battery scribe in one of the partial memoirs I have ransacked] 
and those who were left at the end of July were much bucked 
at receiving from the General Staff profuse expressions of 
regret at their impending departure form the command. The 
standing joke at Hellas was that the 29th Division was going 
home! The optimists thought that hoary old chestnut was 
going to stand up for itself. Some hopes! Within a week most 
of which was spent doing fatigues on the island of Imbros a 
specially selected proportion of the survivors were back again 
on the peninsula re-enacting the scenes of the last days of 
April! Their detachments were reduced to begin with and 
within a couple of days were down further by 50%. In one 
action No 2 Gun’s crew was reduced to one man who 
continued to serve it alone until two signallers came to his 
assistance. 


In fact once again the Ross Mountain Battery was the first artillery 
ashore at this second landing and again was the first into action but 
does not really get the credit for that anywhere that I have come 
across. The story of Suvla has been told many times. Even in the 
book which I am preparing, and of which this can only be the 
merest indication, I am not able to go into great detail of the 
chaotic attacks and counter-attacks in any great detail, though I do 
have a fair number of anecdotes which give a taste, at least, of 
what the RMB experienced there. The RMB left the 29th Division 
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to become part of the 11th and then the 10th Divisions. They saw 
all the problems caused by raw troops and indiscipline and 
increasing disease. They themselves became more and more 
ragged and diseased as time went on. They were still in the 
uniforms they had left Bedford in. These were all in shreds. More 
skin showed than serge. The backsides were out of their cut-down 
trousers and their toes stuck out of their boots but there was no rest 
for the screw-guns. The band got smaller and smaller. From 
Chocolate Hill to Jephson’s Post, on the plain or on the ridges, they 
were at it, if anyone was. They all became expert survivors. All 
through that long hot summer they carried out their duties to the 
full. As autumn gave way to winter they suffered along with the 
rest at the time of great floods when hundreds were drowned and 
the Big Freeze when thousands went down with frostbite — but 
their training in the hardest of all schools stood them in good stead 
even then. When at last the great evacuation came, the RMB was 
perhaps inevitably part of the rear-guard. They all slipped away 
from underneath the Turks’ noses without loss and again the RMB 
reckoned they were the last artillery off at Suvla — and indeed they 
reckoned that one of the Lochcarron officers was possibly one of 
the very last men off of all. Of course all the jockeying for position 
as to who precisely was first on or last off could be made to look 
slightly silly — but they all realised that it is the name of the first to 
do anything (or maybe the last!) that is remembered, not the 
second, even out of thousands! They didn’t care all that much if 
they were remembered or not (for otherwise one of them, surely, 
would have taken on the task of writing their history) but when 
they were convinced that their laurels were being claimed by 
others they were not too pleased. They were utterly positive they 
were the first artillery and territorial unit ashore at Hellas and at 
Suvla and also the last off at the latter. A number of those who had 
been left behind on Imbros may even have been in the evacuation 
some weeks later from Hellas where they had just been sent before 
the decision was made to leave the peninsula entirely. 


It was the Gallipoli experience which particularly bound the RMB 
together. They had many more adventures before the war was over 
in Egypt and in Salonika but for them everything thereafter moved 
in the shadow of that great peninsular adventure. I will not extend 
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this gallop though history to the end of their story — that will be 
covered, DV, in my other more detailed labours on the same topic. 
For the moment I can only try to draw a few threads together in the 
hope that they might better illustrate what I set out to do initially, 
i.e. consider if there could be said to be a Lewis viewpoint or 
connection with this most argued over of military campaigns. 

The Left Section of the Ross Mountain Battery differed from 
the other service units recruited from the island of Lewis, not just 
as has been noted in size but rather in percentage or proportion. 
Most of the men were Lewismen, most of those were Gaelic 
speakers. It was, initially at any rate, locally led, the over-riding 
culture was that of Lewis and it had an impression, albeit an illu- 
sory one, of having had a relatively high degree of independent 
action. Its brother Right or Lochcarron Section (which was very 
quickly infiltrated by a fairly high proportion of Lewismen in any 
event) was hardly distinguishable in language or culture. Even 
when the Battery was reinforced by outsiders — whether from 
Argyll or London — the overall blas remained. I would have been 
happy to have included more about the Lochcarron contribution or 
even that of Argyll or Bute for most go on pretty well together 
after their initial suspicions had been assuaged, but there was 
another qualitative distinction between the Lewismen and the rest 
which may account for the fact that almost everything I have been 
able to recover from any airt has had a Lewis source. That was that 
out of the 146 members of the Left Section no fewer than 103 had 
been to the Nicolson Institute. Now said quickly and in a modern 
context that might not appear of any great significance, but in 1914 
that said a great deal. The education then supplied in Stornoway 
cannot have been bettered anywhere in the country and, on top of 
that, the intake from the rural areas was very selective. Nobody at 
that time tried too hard to make silk purses out of sows’ ears in the 
intellectual field — but if you were intrinsically good a bursary 
would normally enable you to lodge in Stornoway and study at the 
Nicolson. Those who attended the school at that time, particularly 
from the country districts were without exception a clever lot. 
From the town, where the Nicolson was by then the only school, 
there was obviously a much greater range of ability — but those 
who were not going to make an academic success of things would 
have dropped out of full-time education by the age of fourteen. For 
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those who stayed on at school after the age of sixteen or so, there 
had been a close connection between the Nicolson and the Battery 
since the earliest days. It had been the habit of many of the boys in 
the senior classes to join the ranks of the Volunteers and later the 
Terriers as soon as they could persuade the recruiting sergeant that 
they had attained seventeen years of age. Most seemed to slide 
under that barrier quite easily. These then were the créme de la 
crème. They were, however, no intellectual and effete group, for 
few of them were far from the realities of croft or fishing boat. 
From their earliest years they knew about the tougher side of life. 
Most of them would have known quite well before reaching their 
early ‘teens how to shear sheep or gralloch a sheep or a stag or how 
to wander far out into the moor in pursuit of sheep or trout and not 
get lost or drowned in a bog. The Battery boys who had been at the 
Nicolson, however, had on top of all that received a good acad- 
emic education by any standards. All of them would have had at 
least a nodding acquaintance ship with the Classics, more than a 
smattering of French and a pretty thorough knowledge of English 
and its literature as well as science and mathematics to university 
entrance level. At least one was rumoured to have taken his Homer 
with him to the conflict and was able to identify various geograph- 
ical highlights therefrom to his pals, (who were slightly miffed that 
they had no thought of it!) At the school prize-giving of 1914 those 
young Battery boys still at school had attended in uniform to be 
ready to set off that same night by steamer for summer camp. They 
never returned to school. Forty three pupils were expected to 
return to class IV alone for the autumn term but only fourteen did 
so — the bulk of the rest were off to the forces! A few were already 
at University but had opted to remain with the Battery rather than 
to join the OTC. For the most part they were those who in modern 
times would certainly have gone on to tertiary education — as 
indeed many of them did after the war. They were mostly young, 
keen, intelligent, quick and strong — a company to delight the heart 
of any sergeant-major, anywhere at anytime. 

There were of course those in the Left Half Section who had no 
pretensions to academic glory. In many ways these were the most 
valuable of the lot. They tended to be slightly older men, steady 
and stable tradesmen who knew the ropes — all kinds of ropes — and 
were quietly confident and secure in their own relative maturity 
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and skills. There were several examples from all the more 
‘common trades of the day, such as blacksmiths, stone-masons, 
carpenters, butchers, bakers, plumbers, farriers, carters and no 
doubt many others. Most of these ‘older’ men, (still very young by 
the reckoning of any but their teenage colleagues), could turn their 
hands to almost anything. They were acknowledged to have been 
a decidedly steadying influence on the younger element and were 
always thought to have been a good influence and example, even, 
by the latter (when they came to think of it) in later years! In prac- 
tical terms, moreover, when in the time of need the troops were 
more concerned with making the best of things, they could often 
provide someone relatively near at hand who could show the 
greenhorn a professional wrinkle or two. After the war was over 
those who had survived Gallipoli were, without recorded excep- 
tion, tough, resilient citizens. They all knew how best to spend 
their lives. They had remained a cheerful lot throughout their war 
and while they were certainly hardened and rendered cynical by 
their experiences they were not noted for carrying large chips on 
their shoulders. They all remained patriots but politically most of 
them were thereafter more radically inclined than they had been 
before. Interestingly enough, many of the Battery boys managed to 
return to Lewis after the war. Precisely because so many of them 
had been either tradesmen or had gone on to university, the post- 
war economic depression in Lewis did not perhaps strike them 
quite as hard as many of the others who had to leave for Canada 
and elsewhere in such numbers. Those who did come home were 
used to making the best of things and stuck it out until the times 
got better. Quite a number became doctors on the island and 
became well-known pillars of their communities, but just about 
every other profession and trade was represented from the former 
ranks of the RMB. During the next thirty and more years they 
formed an almost Mafia-like (without the criminal overtones) 
bruderbond on the island which would have been difficult to avoid 
had one wanted to. Those who met every 25th April, in the County 
Hotel, Stornoway, for upwards of fifty years after the landing at 
Cape Hellas, to remember fallen comrades, played their full part in 
the life of their community and as stated at the very beginning, had 
an influence out of all proportion to their number. One way or 
another, whether or not Lewis had a view on Gallipoli, Gallipoli 
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must be said to have had an influence upon Lewis which was not 
all wholly adverse. 

The topic is enormous. A lecture such as this can only be a 
distillation of a redaction of an epitome of very incomplete 
records. There is, for all that, a great deal of patchy detail avail- 
able, but it is difficult to weave it all into one seamless garment for 
presentation tonight. To help with the particular appreciation of 
the Gallipoli adventure I append a) a chronology of the main 
events of 1914/15 and b) a very brief bibliography for those who 
might want to do a little further reading. 


NOTES 

As quoted in “Celtic Warriors” by Tim Newark, Blandford Press 1985 
and a gallimauffry of genes since then. 
One raid in Shetland was in retaliation for the murder there of a Lewisman. 
The murderer sought a pardon from Queen Mary which indicates the relative 
douceness of the northern isles to those of the west. The inhabitants of the 
latter would never have dreamt of going to Edinburgh for a piece of paper for 
that purpose. 
4 Cpl MacEwan implies ‘just’ after breakfast ~ but that might well have been 

the last proper meal they had before landing. 


2 No 


CHRONOLOGY 


1914 
June 
28th Assassination of Archduke Ferdinand 


July 

10th Left Section of the Ross Mountain Battery attends Annual Camp with 
rest of Battery and Brigade at Blair Atholl 

23rd Austria delivers ultimatum to Serbia 

24th Germany declares support for Austria. Russia declares support for 
Serbia. France declares support for Russia. Britain attempts mediation 

27th Royal Navy already on manoeuvres not dispersed 

28th Austria declares war on Serbia 

30th Russia mobilises 

31st Italy declares neutrality 


August 
Ist Germany mobilises 
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1st France mobilises 

2nd Turkey signs secret treaty with Germany 

3rd Germany declares war on France 

3rd Britain warns Germany to respect Belgian neutrality 

4th Germany invades Belgium 

4th Turkey allows German warships to pass through the Dardanelles 

4th Britain declares war on Germany 

6th All Ross Mountain Battery men receive call up to muster at Dingwall 


Lewismen muster at Stornoway Drill Hall crossing Minch following day 
10th German battleships Goeben and Bresslau obliged by Italy to leave 
Messina, evade Royal Navy and enter Dardanelles 
14th Turkey assures France that she will remain strictly neutral 
17th RMB entrains at Dingwall for Bedford 
19th RMB arrives Bedford for training 


October 
Ist Turkey closes and mines Dardanelles 
29th Turkish fleet shells Russian Black Sea ports 


November 

2nd Russia declares war on Turkey 

3rd British and French naval squadrons bombard Dardanelles 
5th Britain and France declare war on Turkey 


25th Churchill first suggests Naval Attack on Dardanelles to War Council 
1915 


January 

11th —Vice Admiral Carden’s plan for large scale naval action submitted 
15th War Council agrees 

15th British troops in Egypt alerted 


February 

19th Carden bombards outer forts of Dardanelles 

25th Allied Fleet begins further bombardment of outer forts 

26th Marines land to ensure demolition of forts at Cape Hellas and Kum Kale 


March 

Ist Greece offers three Divisions to Allies 

2nd Carden reports he expects to be in Constantinople in fortnight. Turks 
prepare to evacuate Constantinople and to dynamite St Sopia 


3rd Russia vetoes Greece involvement with Constantinople 
6th Pro-Allied Greek government falls replaced by pro-German one 
6th General Birdwood reports to Kitchener that all-Naval solution unlikely 


13th “Sir Iain Hamilton and the Mediterranean Expeditionary Force left Egypt 
for Mudros 

17th Carden collapses and is replaced by de Roebeck 

18th Allied Naval attack with intention of forcing the narrows. Allied efforts 
not progressed 
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18th 
19th 
22nd 
24th 
26th 


April 
Ist 
6th 
7th 
lOth 
13th 
24th 
25th 


26th 


28th 
29th 


30th 


Ist 


2nd 
3rd 
4th 
6th 
6/7th 


8th 
9th 
12th 
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Advance Party RMB leaves Bedford for Avonmouth 

Main Party RMB leaves Bedford as part of 29th Division for Near East 
Hamilton and de Roebeck to lead combined offensive on peninsula 
Hamilton arrives at Alexandria to supervise transports for Gallipoli 
Von Saunders arrives to take command of the Turkish troops 


RMB disembarks at Alexandria. Tented camp set up at Sidi Bish 

RMB inspected by General Sir lan Hamilton 

Hamilton returns from Egypt to Mudros 

RMB and others embark HMT Mercian bound for Mudros 

HMT Mercian arrived Mudros 

British Expeditionary Force left Mudros Bay for the Dardanelles 

Allied landing on Gallipoli peninsula supported by fleet. French land on 
Asian side at Kum Kale to create diversion. British land at Cape Hellas 
and north of Gaba Tebe. Imperial troops and Royal Naval Division land 
at beaches S,V,W,X.Y. 

At W Beach (the Lancashire Landing) men stormed the heights, joined 
forces with men from X Beach and 2 guns from the Right Section RMB 
and later 2 guns from the Argyll Battery landed and played their part. SS 
River Clyde run ashore at V Beach (Sedd-el-Bahr) to act as huge 
pontoon. Heavy casualties. 

Australian and New Zealand troops (ANZAC) land at Anzac cove, north 
of intended objective of Gaba Tepe 

French at Kum Kale re-embark with 500 prisoners. Main French force 
land at V Beach. Men from W and X Beaches join up with V Beach 
forces. Sedd-el-Bahr village, old fort, castle and hill taken. Remainder of 
RMB and Argyll guns land to relieve previous day’s landing. Section of 
RMB detached to assist the French. 

Anzac reinforced. Further Allied advance from Cape Hellas to Krithia 
RMB on detachment with French withdrawn and directed to join the 
Argyll Battery in action on the Left. Turkish counter-attack repulsed 
Heavier artillery landed. The guns were formed into groups. Lt-Col. 
Wynter given command of the left Group. Gun ammunition very scarce. 


Strong counter-attack by Turks on British and French positions. Some 
trenches evacuated 

Heavy Turkish losses 

French assisted by RA repulse Turkish attack 

Anzac artillery units join 29th Division 

Second attack on Krithia. Strong opposition. RMB again plays its part 
Achi Baba bombarded by land and sea. Artillery regrouped “A Mountain 
Battery” made up out of the RMB and the Argyll Battery of the 4th 
Highland Bde 

Allies fail to take Krithia 

Three trench lines in front of Quinn’s Post carried by the Australians 
Gurkhas take Gurkha Bluff 





13th 


13th 
14th 
18th 
19th 
21st 
22nd 
24th 
25th 
27th 


June 
3rd 
4th 


4th 


21st 
28th 


30th 


July 
2nd 
3rd 
4th 
5th 


6th 


8th 

12th 
13th 
14th 
23rd 
27th 


29th 
30th 


August 
4th 
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Noted in Official War Record of 29th Division that Highland Mountain 
gun was sent to engage enemy machine guns at close range to good 
effect 

Battleship HMS Goliath torpedoed by Turkish destroyers 

Flagship HMS Queen Elizabeth leaves Dardanelles for fear of same fate 
Turks bombard Anzac 

Anzacs repulse Turks 

Turks attack Quinn’s Post 

Mountain guns daily ammunition scale cut to four rounds per gun 
Truce at Anzac to bury the dead 

HMS Triumph sunk by U-21 

HMS Majestic sunk by U-21 


Turkish attack repulsed 

Artillery at Cape Hellas organised as Corps Artillery of the VIH Army 
Corps 

Third attack on Krithia and Achi Baba. Average advance on three mile 
front was 300 yards 

Haricot Redoubt taken by the French for the fifth time 

Heavy artillery support for attack on Turks. The Highland Mountain 
Brigade now reduced to six guns 

Turkish attack on Anzac repulsed. French capture Turkish trench lines 


Turkish attacks repulsed 

Heavy reinforcements of Turks brought up 

Heavy execution wrought by shrapnel during Turkish attack 

Turks bombarded Allied trenches heavily and then attacked shoulder to 
shoulder. German aeroplane drops bomb very close to RMB emplace- 
ment 

Group III now composed a composite Brigade of 6th Aus Bty; 3rd NZ 
Bty 1/5 E Lancs Bty (less a section) together with both batteries of the 
Highland Brigade and two Naval 12 pdrs 

Fresh troops continued to arrive on the peninsula all the time 

Guns busy all day. Heavy losses by HMB 

Turkish counter-attack repulsed. 15,300 shells expended that day 

29th Division Infantry relieved by 13th Division 

Turkish attack repulsed 

Orders to separate out the two component parts of the Highland 
Mountain Battery (composite) once more into the Ross Mountain Battery 
and the Argyll Mountain Battery. RMB remains continuously in action 
RMB and A M Bt ordered to embark for the island of Imbros from V and 
W Beaches per HMT Itria and ors 

37,740 shells expended at Hellas during month of July 


4th Highland Brigade warned to prepare for new landing assisting the XI 
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Division (part of Kitchener’s Army) 

Sth Detachment of RMB with four guns embarked form Imbros in “beetle- 
craft” bound for new landing 

6th Surprise Allied landing at Suvla Bay. RMB the first artillery ashore 
(again) 

6th Lala Baba Hill and Hill 10 carried. Lone Pine, Wauchope’s Hill, Table 
Top and entry to Chailak valley taken. RMB in thick of action 


7th British took Chocolate Hill but did not advance to meet Anzacs attacking 
Sari Bair 

8th Hamilton investigates delays at Suvla. New Zealanders gain foothold on 
Chanuk Bair 

Oth . Strong Turkish reinforcement on Sari Bair from Bulair lines 

10th Failure of attack on Annafarta from Suvla. Chanak Bair ridge at Anzac 
regained by Turks 


12th RMB has hard time of it — number of casualties 

15th 500 yards advance at Suvla 

22nd RMB has only two operational guns left. Last really determined push by 
Allies to remove the Turk from the narrows 

29th Hill 60 taken by the Anzacs 


September 
Sth Turkish night attack on Anzac repulsed 


October 

16th Hamilton recalled from Gallipoli. Succeeded by General Munro. 
Kitchener investigates and advises withdrawal 

2 Ist 4th Highland Brigade down to one effective Battery — Ross MB forms 
Left half, Argyll the Right half 


November 

4th Turkish attack on Suvla 

15th Britain gains 300 yards between Vineyard and Gully Ravine 
27th Storm followed by severe frost. 10,000 casualties from frostbite 


December 
10th Has been quiet for a week at Suvla. Evacuation of Anzac and Suvla 
begun 


19th/20th Withdrawals from both Suvla and Anzac completed successfully. Ross 
Left Section last artillery off. Taken by lighter to SS East Point and then 
by that ship to Mudros Bay for the last time, there being transferred to 
RMS Ulysses and thence to Alexandria to await remainder of Battery 
30th General Munro left Mudros for Alexandria 


1916 

January 

7th RMB stationed at Ismalia in Egypt. “Mad” Major Carter posted as CO 
Turkish attack at Cape Hellas repulsed by the Allies 

8th/9th Gallipoli evacuation completed 4.00am 
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HIGHLANDERS IN THE FORTY FIVE 
| DR ALASDAIR MACLEAN 
Sth April, 1996 


It may be considered that the title of this paper is a curious one as 
all the best shortbread tins make a clear declaration of the role of 
the Highlanders in the rising of the °45, showing them in their 
accepted position facing ranks of unmistakable English soldiers 
representing the army of Hanoverian King George II. If one 
defines those engaged as Gaelic speaking Highlanders and use 
English as a verbal shorthand representing English speakers from 
Lowland Scotland, Ireland and England (Luchd na Beurla as the 
Bards put it), then it becomes clear that only in the very first action 
of 1745, were the protagonists entirely Highlanders facing English 
Hanoverians.' Subsequent actions reveal mixed Highlanders and 
English on both sides through variations such as Hanoverian 
Highlanders facing French and Spanish Jacobites to the sad situa- 
tion of Highlander facing Highlander exclusively. 

Who then were the Highlanders who fought against the Jacobite 
cause? The Black Watch or Royal Highland Regiment was in the 
Netherlands at the outbreak of the Rising. They had been formed 
by the amalgamation in 1739 of the original Highland Independent 
Companies, which were raised by General Wade in 1729. Three 
additional companies of the Regiment were raised in 1745 and 
were still in Scotland at the outbreak of hostilities. Because of the 
success of this first Regiment of Highlanders, whose Colonel was 
then Lord John Murray, it was decided to raise a second regiment 
of ten companies for the Government service from various clans 
under the Colonelship of the Campbell Earl of Loudoun. This 
Regiment was still in the process of formation and did not function 
as a cohesive unit until after the defeat of the Jacobites at 
Culloden. Some companies remained with Lord Loudoun in the 
Highlands, others were with their Lieutenant Colonel, Jack 
Campbell, in Argyllshire, while the Macpherson Company 
followed their chief Cluny into the ranks of the Jacobites.’ 

Because of the absence of many of the line regiments on the 
Continent and in Ireland, the beginning of the Rebellion saw a 
considerable short fall in the numbers of troops available to the 
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Government to deal with it and it was decided to raise a number of 
Independent Highland companies to assist in dealing with the 
Jacobite threat. Their remit was to discourage rebellion among 
their neighbouring clans, to occupy the territory vacated by the 
Jacobites in the progress of the campaign and to assist or substitute 
for the regular forces when appropriate. 

Twenty commissions each for Captain, Lieutenant and Ensign 
were entrusted for distribution among “loyal” clans in the North by 
Duncan Forbes of Culloden, the Lord President of the Court of 
Session. Eight similar sets were sent to the Lords Lieutenant of 
Argyll for distribution in that area. Lieut. Col. Jack Campbell of 
Loudoun’s Regiment was responsible for recruiting in Argyll, 
while awaiting the return of his father, Major General Campbell, 
from Flanders to take command of all the Government forces in 
the west of Scotland. 

Lord President Forbes was able to mobilise eighteen compa- 
nies, four from the Macleods of Skye and Harris and two from the 
Macdonalds, mainly from Skye with some from North Uist. Lord 
Fortrose, whose title Earl of Seaforth had been forfeit because of 
his involvement in the earlier Jacobite risings in 1715 and 1719, 
raised three companies, one in Lewis. The Earl of Sutherland and 
Lord Reay provided two companies each while the Macleods of 
Assynt, the Munros, the Rosses, the Grants and the town of 
Inverness each supplied one company. The companies consisted of 
100 men, four sergeants, four corporals and a piper. 

In Argyll it was decided not to recruit formal independent 
companies but an irregular militia, of sixty men per company, was 
raised on an ad hoc basis, some companies commanded by Lord 
Loudoun’s officers, and at its maximum this militia numbered two 
thousand eight hundred men. Three companies of Loudoun’s and 
one of Lord John Murray’s regiments were retained intact and 
fought along with the Militia.” 

Neither Lord Loudoun’s regiment or the additional companies 
of Lord John Murray’s had been raised with the express purpose of 
fighting the Jacobites and this resulted in situations where family 
members found themselves on different sides. A dramatic instance 
of this is illustrated in the case of Donald Macdonald of Scotus, 
Domhnull nan Gleann, in Glengarry’s Jacobite Regiment, who 
was in an agony of anxiety lest he should encounter and have to 
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kill his son, an officer in Loudoun’s. Great was his relief when he 
accepted his surrender.’ The Jacobite Lieutenant General, Lord 
George Murray, did not have to face the same problem. His son 
was Captain of the company of Loudoun’s raised in Atholl but that 
company deserted to a man as soon as the Rising began. 

“Colonel Anne”, wife of Macintosh of Macintosh, did not lead 
into battle the Clanchattan Regiment she raised for the Prince. Her 
husband, commanding a company in Lord John Murray’s, did not 
have Scotus’ anxiety but he had the embarrassment of being 
entrusted to her custody as a prisoner of war, taken at Dornoch. 
“At your service, Captain”, she said. “At your service, Colonel” he 
replied.” 

I am indebted to Hugh Barron for drawing my attention to the 
information appearing in the Mackenzie’s “History of the 
Chisholms”, pages 65-71, concerning John and James, sons of 
Roderick, Chief of the Chisholms, who both held commissions in 
the Duke of Cumberland’s army during the Rising. Roderick, the 
youngest son, was killed leading the Clan regiment in the Jacobite 
army at Culloden. After the battle the companies in which the 
other brothers were serving were ordered, by Major Lockhart of 
evil repute, to go to burn their father’s castle and plunder the 
estate. That night, Major Lockhart was shot from the window of 
the house opposite his lodgings in Bridge Street Inverness, the 
house in which the two sons of the Chisholm and other officers 
were billeted. 

As has been mentioned, the Badenoch company of Lord 
Loudoun’s Regiment followed their chief, Ewen Macpherson of 
Cluny into the Jacobite army. Donald Macdonald of Lochgarry 
was commissioned as Lieutenant in Lord Loudoun’s but ulti- 
mately commanded the Jacobite Glengarry Regiment. Some indi- 
viduals actually managed to serve on both sides during the 
campaign. Malcolm Ross of Pitcalnie was captured as an ensign of 
Loudoun’s at Prestonpans and joined the forces of his captors 
much to the distress of his granduncle, President Forbes of 
Culloden. Another one who had similar experience was Allan 
Breck Stewart of R.L. Stevenson’s “Kidnapped” fame.‘ 

Despite his reservations about the military value of the 
Highlanders serving under him, as will be discussed later, Lord 
Loudoun had a curious penchant for arming completely untrained 
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bodies for immediate use. While attempting to make a stand at the 
Kyle of Sutherland, he employed, in addition to their Independent 
Companies 400 irregulars from the Earl of Sutherland’s estate and 
100 Mackays from Lord Reay’s’. Later, when isolated on Skye, he 
raised 500 additional men from the Macdonald and Macleod 
estates, to the fury of his namesake and then superior, General 
Campbell.’ 

Although these last mentioned men never fired a shot in anger, 
from the foregoing it will be seen that there were nearly as many 
Highlanders engaged in the service of the London Government as 
there were in the cause of Prince Charles Edward Stuart. 

There is no evidence to indicate that the Jacobite Highlanders 
ever wore any form of uniform and the only mark which distin- 
guished them was the White Cockade. Although the kilt was 
universally worn, the actual tartan did not serve to distinguish unit 
from unit or even the opposing sides. There was however some 
variation in uniform of the Highlanders on the Government side. 
Some officers, at least, of the regular units of Loudoun’s and Lord 
John Murray’s did wear the regulation red coat, long red waistcoat, 
diced stockings and kilt, although the type of tartan is not certain. 
Officers supplied these at their own expense, as some of the 
Independent Company officers may have done also. The men were 
however very badly clad and it appears that clothing for them was 
not even ordered until 20th December and it seems certain that the 
Argyll men who fought at Falkirk were not in uniform. They 
would be distinguished by the wearing the Black Cockade of the 
Government forces. The Highlanders under Lord Loudoun in the 
north wore a red ribbon tied saltire-wise in their bonnets.’ 

It might be interesting to consider the participants in various 
actions of the Campaign with a brief account of the sequence of 
events. On the 16th August 1745, before the Prince’s standard was 
raised at Glenfinnan, the garrison at Fort Augustus, realising the 
potential threat to Fort William sent a detachment of 80-90 men of 
the Royal Scots, under Capt John Scott of Scotstarvet, to reinforce 
the garrison there. They were within eight miles of their objective 
when, approaching the High Bridge over the River Spean at 
Mucomir, they became aware of a party occupying the bridge. 
These were about a dozen Keppoch men under Macdonald of 
Tirandreis. They kept moving about and spreading their plaids to 
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give the impression of a much larger force. Two men of the Royal 
Scots were sent forward to reconnoitre and they were seized by the 
Keppoch men. Captain Scott decided to return to Fort Augustus 
and the Keppoch men, lest their small numbers be seen in the open 
ground, sent to Lochiel and Keppoch for reinforcements and 
waited until the soldiers had entered the wooded hillsides beyond 
the west end of Loch Lochy and then gave chase to harrass the 
enemy’s progress. Scott crossed over to the north side of Loch 
Oich, intending to occupy Glengarry Castle but was met by a force 
of Glengarry men. Macdonald of Keppoch then arrived and 
offered Scott terms, which, seeing he was outnumbered and two 
men killed, he accepted and his entire force was delivered prisoner 
to Lochiel.’ 

Following the raising of the standard on August 19th, the 
Jacobite army began the march south. The news that Sir John 
Cope, commanding the Hanoverian army, was coming to meet 
them probably added urgency to the march and it was decided to 
hold the Pass of Corryarick, on the military road to Fort Augustus, 
against him. Incredibly, however, Cope declined the encounter 
and, turning back at Catlodge, marched straight to Inverness 
leaving the road open for the Jacobites to occupy the cities of the 
central belt.” The sight of their first line of defence, Hamilton and 
Kingston’s dragoons, passing by in full flight so demoralised the 
amateur defenders of Edinburgh that Lochiel’s Camerons were 
able to occupy the city without firing a shot.” 

Cope, in the meantime, realising the gravity of his mistake and 
failing to recruit any additional forces in Inverness, apart from 
three incomplete companies of Loudoun’s regiment, proceeded to 
Aberdeen to take ship for the Firth of Forth to try to retrieve the 
situation. 

On 20th September, news reached Prince Charles in Edinburgh, 
that Cope’s force had landed at Dunbar and was marching towards 
the Capital. The Jacobites encamped at Duddingston, mobilised 
and, having received reinforcements of Grants, Maclachlans and 
the Atholl men, advanced to meet him. Cope, having left 
Haddington, had entered the coastal plain between Tranent and 
Seton when his scouts reported that the Prince was on the move. 
Cope drew up his battle lines just east of the village of Preston, his 
right flank towards the sea and his left protected by a marsh and, in 
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front, partially by park enclosures. Lord George Murray led the 
Jacobite army to the right to Falside where he gained the higher 
ground flanking Cope’s position, causing the latter to swing his 
lines round to face him. 

The Jacobite, Colonel Kerr of Gardyne meticulously recon- 
noitred the marsh lying between the two armies, riding on a small 
white pony, ignoring the occasional musket shot directed against 
him and decided that an attack across that ground was impossible. 
The Prince, accordingly, retired west wards towards Dolphinton 
and, Cope seeing this, resumed his original position. 

It was then that a local man advised Lord George Murray and 
the Prince that there was a way to cross the marsh and, in anticipa- 
tion, the Jacobite line was again formed along it causing Cope’s 
army again to face South. This frequent change of position put the 
Hanoverian troops on the defensive and during the night Cope’s 
videttes again became aware of enemy movements towards the 
East and Cope was again obliged to reorganise his lines to face in 
that new direction. 

His force consisted of units of the line regiments with the addi- 
tion of three companies of Loudoun’s Highlanders and one of Lord 
John Murray’s additional companies, who were posted in 
Cockenzie to guard the baggage train. Gardiner’s dragoons were 
on the right with Hamilton’s on the left, two companies forward 
and one in reserve. 

The Jacobites were led, in the early hours of the morning, by 
their guide along a narrow sunken path to a bridge over a mill lade 
and, leaping across a deep ditch also draining the marsh, they 
formed up on firm ground, the Macdonalds on the right, the 
Macgregors and the Duke of Perth's Lowland regiment in the 
centre, the Camerons and Stewarts on the left of the first line and 
the newly arrived reinforcements in the second line. Macdonald of 
Glenalladale and 60 men were detailed to attack their fellow 
Highlanders guarding Cope’s baggage train. 

Confident that the marsh was impassible, Cope had decided that 
the Jacobite army had gone east beyond the village of Sefton and 
was preparing to do battle in that area. He was thus unprepared 
when the enemy burst out of the dawn mists and launched their 
attack. The Camerons made first contact, over-running the guns on 
Cope’s right and engaging the dragoons, who turned tail and fled 
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riding down the artillery guard. The Jacobitcs had evolved an 
unpleasant but effective method of dealing with cavalry by 
striking at the horses” noses which caused them to wheel away. 
The Macgregors had improved on the tactic by fixing scythe 
blades to poles which enabled them. virtually, to cut the rider in 
two as well. Seeing their flank protection fleeing, the foot soldiers 
followed suit and the dragoons on Cope’s left wing ran before the 
Macdonalds were able to engage them. The dragoons had the 
advantage of speed but the foot were obstructed in their fli ght by 
the park walls with which Cope had originally intended to protect 
his front and suffered slaughter there until the Prince, himself, 
intervened to give them quarter. 

Authorities vary considerably on the extent of Cope’s losses in 
comparison with the Jacobite loss of 40 odd. Around 400 were 
killed, upwards of 1000, including all the Loudoun’s and Murray’s 
Highlanders with the baggage guard, were captured with 70 offi- 
cers and it is certain that less than one quarter of his force escaped 
along with General Cope, who covered the 40 miles to Coldstream 
before nightfall.” 

The prisoners were paroled on their word of honour not to 
engage against Prince Charles for the space of one year. The Duke 
of Cumberland forced many to break their parole but young 
Pitcalnie and Allan Breck Stewart had already joined the 
Jacobites." 

Following the action at Prestonpans the Prince returned to 
Edinburgh and ultimately marched into England. At Derby it was 
decided to retreat to Scotland and it was on the approach to Penrith 
that the Jacobites saw action at the village of Clifton on the 18th of 
December. Lord George Murray commanded the rear guard which 
comprised John Roy Stewart’s Lowland Regiment, supplemented 
by some French troops, and the Glengarry Regiment. At Clifton 
Heights the rear guard’s progress was threatened by the appearance 
of a party of light horse ahead of them. Col. Brown of Lally’s 
French regiment, with four companies, charged up the hill to 
engage the horse while the Glengarry men attacked from the other 
side of the hill, putting them to flight, leaving two men as prisoners, 
one the Duke of Cumberland’s valet, the other a Militia officer. 

The Rear Guard had advanced to the outskirts of Clifton when 
the Duke of Cumberland sent in a party of 400 dismounted 
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dragoons to harrass them. Lord George who had, in the meantime, 
been reinforced by the Stewarts and the Macphersons bringing his 
force up to 1000 strong, halted to repel the attack. The 
Macphersons were first engaged when the Glengarry men were 
able to assist with flanking fire until they were attacked in turn. 
Donald Macdonald of Lochgarry was wounded. Lord George 
Murray having borrowed a targe, took part in the hand to hand 
fight. The Duke of Cumberland withdrew from the action having 
had some 100 casualties against a reputed 12 on the Jacobite side, 
who were able to complete the march to Penrith without further 
trouble.” 

The whole army assembled in Carlisle on the following day 
where Prince Charles, inexplicably, left a garrison of 300 men 
comprising the Manchester regiment, some of the Duke of Perth’s 
Lowland Regiment and a few French and Irish, when he continued 
the retreat to Scotland. The garrison at Carlisle was forced to capit- 
ulate within days. 

The next action in the campaign is important on two counts in 
that the Independent companies were “blooded” for the first time 
and it upsets the conventional view of the campaign in that, in this 
case it was the Hanoverians who were Highlanders. The rapid 
advance of the Jacobites to Edinburgh had isolated some 
Government troops in the North with contact to England only by 
sea. The main force was in Inverness and commanded by Lord 
Loudoun. It comprised some companies of his own regiment, one 
company of Lord John Murray’s and the formal Independent 
Companies as they were completed. 

By the 10th December Lord Loudoun had received intelligence 
that Aberdeen was occupied only by a weak force of Jacobites and, 
as this situation was part of the remit of the Independent 
Companies,” he ordered Macleod of Macleod with his four 
companies and the Asynt company to occupy that city. He 
promised to march to support them within a few days. Macleod 
had absolutely no military experience and his troops were equally 
raw and ill fitted for the expedition, having no broad swords, 
which were said to be more essential to Highlanders than rifles and 
bayonets. 

On the same day Loudoun marched out to Castle Downie to 
seek assurances that Lord Lovat would cause no more trouble. 
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Lovat blamed his son for leading out the Frasers to join the Prince, 
but Loudoun took the precaution of bringing him back to 
Inverness, a virtual prisoner in order to keep an eye on him. In 
order to reassure Macleod, he sent to join him, Munro of Culcairn, 
an experienced officer, with his own Independent company and 
the one raised by the town of Inverness." 

Macleod crossed the Spey on 15th December and reported to 
the Lord President that Ludovick Grant of Grant had collected 500 
men on his own initiative and would march in support of Macleod, 
arriving at Strathbogie on the 17th December.” Macleod decided 
to march there via Cullen and Banff, were he felt his presence was 
required. On 17th December, Forbes wrote advising Macleod to 
proceed straight to Aberdeen leaving a party at Strathbogie, which 
Grant might provide to protect his own interests. As a post script, 
however, he added that the Grants might not march as Loudoun 
was refusing to pay them. 

Along with the letter Macleod received one from Lord Loudoun 
giving much the same instruction, except that no party should be 
left at Strathbogie unless Grant wanted to do so but no mention 
was made of payment.” To Grant, however, he had written on 14th 
December, saying, in effect, that he did not need his assistance as 
he had sufficient troops on the ground and that, in certain circum- 
stances Grant would merely get in his way.” In a conversation with 
Lord Deskford he elaborated on this... he could not order Grant to 
go back to Strathspey as he had not ordered him to go forward, but 
he would be as well pleased if he did so. He could neither arm or 
pay Grant’s men as he had sufficient troops on the establishment. 

Macleod’s instructions inferred that Grant was to accompany 
him while those received by Grant indicated the contrary and he 
went no further than Keith. Apologising to Macleod for not 
supporting him, Grant wrote on 25th December that he had not 
been encouraged to do so, a masterly understatement!” 

On 20th December Macleod made a forced march from Banff to 
Old Meldrum and there discovered that French “pickets”, troops 
selected from various Irish regiments in the French Service, had 
landed in Aberdeen and he decided to join Culcairn at Inverurie 
and, there, to await the arrival of Lord Loudoun with his forces. 
What Macleod did not know, however, was that Lord Lovat had 
escaped from surveillance and that Lord Loudoun, with his own 
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Regiment and 500 men of the Independent Companies, had 
marched west to recapture him: a pointless exercise, imagining 
that the old fox was idly sitting at home waiting for him, while he 
could command a hundred secret lairs in his wide domains and 
evade capture for months on end...” 

Macleod, abandoned by his superior, was surrounded in 
Inverurie on 23rd December by 1000 Jacobites from Aberdeen, 
Lord Lewis Gordon with his men from the Mearns and Lord John 
Drummond with his French. Three and a half companies of 
Macleod’s force ran away without firing a shot and did not stop 
until they reached Elgin, and some not even then. He lost 70 men 
killed, wounded and prisoner and by 29th December he reported 
that continued desertion had reduced his own companies to half 
their strength. Four days later Sir Alexander Macdonald told him 
that some of them were, already, back on Skye. 

It would be interesting to know how much his men’s desertion 
was caused by the eloquence of the son of one of Macleod’s 
tenants, who was employed as a Latin tutor to the family of a local 
non jurant clergyman and who went to Inverurie to persuade the 
Macleods on the folly of their cause. The young man was almost 
certainly a Divinity student who, no doubt, became a respected 
minister, perhaps on Skye.” 

On the 14th of January, the Jacobite Army was ineffectively 
besieging Stirling Castle. General Hawley commanding the 
Government forces in Scotland had advanced from Edinburgh in 
order to raise the siege and had halted at Falkirk where he was 
joined by Lieut. Col. Campbell, with 1,200 men, twelve compa- 
nies of Argyll Militia, three companies of Loudoun’s Highlanders 
and one of Lord John Murray 's.” 

The Jacobites halted on Plean Moor but Hawley was contemp- 
tuous of them, particularly the Highlanders and was in no hurry to 
do battle, wasting valuable time dining with the Countess of 
Kilmarnock, whose husband, significantly, was with the Jacobite 
forces. After several feinting movements, the Prince’s army, 
having crossed the River Carron at Dunipace, was seen to be 
advancing up to Falkirk Moor to the left of Hawley’s front. 

Hawley was now galvanised into action and sent his dragoons 
up the same hill to contest the summit, followed by the line regi- 
ments: the artillery got bogged down on the slope and had to be 
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abandoned. The dragoons reached the summit to be confronted by 
the MacGregors who had won the race for the advantage and had 
taken the right of the Jacobite line. The Glengarry, Keppoch. 
Clanranald and Glencoe Macdonalds, the Macintoshes, 
Farquharsons, the Frasers, the Stewarts, Camerons and 
Macphersons forming up in the front line with them. The Lowland 
Regiments of John Roy Stewart, Ogilvie and Gordons. Lord 
Cromartie’s Highlanders and the French Pickets formed the 
second line 200 yards behind them. 

Hawley’s line regiments were drawn up in two ranks with the 
dragoons on the left and slightly in front. The Argyll men were 
posted to the right of the second rank at the bottom of the hill and 
out of sight of the enemy.” 

The Macgregors and the Macdonalds approached within 90 feet 
of the dragoons before they discharged their muskets, causing 
considerable slaughter and Ligonier’s and Hamilton’s dragoons 
turned tail, riding down their own infantry. Cobham’s Dragoons 
engaged the Jacobite centre but were repulsed and, to avoid colli- 
sion with their own troops, galloped down between the opposing 
lines sustaining casualties on the way, until they reached Hawley’s 
right wing. In the meantime the Frasers, Camerons and Stewarts 
had been unable to attack the regiments on Hawley’s right because 
of a deep gulley intervening and were only able to exchange fire 
with the better Hanoverian marksmen and had fallen back a little. 
Cobham’s dragoons halted their flight to engage them. 

It was then that Prince Charles took a hand in the action 
bringing forward the French Pickets in support. Seeing this the 
dragoons took flight followed by all of Hawley’s line regiments. 
The Argyll men, overwhelmed at the bottom of the hill could only 
follow suit. So precipitate was the collapse of the Hanoverian 
Army that the Lord George Murray, fearing an ambush, stopped 
the pursuit and only the blaze of Hawley’s tents, abandoned with 
the baggage and artillery in his flight, told the Jacobite general the 
rout was so complete.” 

Lieut. Col. Campbell reported to his father the following day 
“... The dragoons behaved ill... the Militia were not engaged but 
half of them deserted”. Among the deserters was the bard Duncan 
Ban Macintyre. He had been serving in Carwhin’s Glenorchy 
company of Militia and was actually there for payment as substi- 
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tute for Archibald Fletcher, a farmer in Crannach. As a mercenary 
his motivation would normally be suspect but, in his two songs 
about the Battle of Falkirk, his Jacobite sympathies show very 
clearly. The songs are to some extent a dispraisal of Fletcher, who 
refused to pay him because Duncan had thrown away Fletcher’s 
sword to facilitate his flight from battle. 

What Duncan does say, however, shows a remarkable insight 
into the course of the battle. For example 


“  Dheirich fuathas anns an ruaig dhuinn, (Panic overtook us in 
the rout) 

‘Nuair a ghluais an sluagh le leathad (When the host moved 
down hill) 

Bha Prionns’ Tearlach le chuid Frangach (Prince Charles and his 
French contingent) 

‘S iad an geall air teachd ‘n ar rathad”. (were purposing to come 
our way) 

Cha d' fhuair sinn facal command (We received no word of 
command) 

A dh iarraidh ar naimhdean a sgathadh (ordering that our foes be 
smitten) 

Ach comas sgaoileadh feadh an t-saoghail (Just leave to scatter 
through the land) 

‘S cuid againn gun fhaotainn fhathast.” (And some of us are 
missing still)” 


This shows that he knew that the flood of the downhill retreat 
which overwhelmed him was instituted by the intervention of the 
French Pickets, an action which he could not possibly have seen. 

It is not unknown for other ranks of a defeated force to attribute 
the debacle to poor leadership. Elsewhere he says 


“Rinn e cuideachadh d’ ar naimhdean (It was an advantage to our 
foes) 

Gu robh dith chommanda òirne (That our command was defective) 

Cha d’fhuair sinn òrdugh gu làmhach (We received no order to 
shoot) 

An uair do chàch bhi tighinn ‘n ar còmdhail (While the enemy 
closed with us) 
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‘S ann a theich sinn ann a deannaibh (Indeed we fled at speed) 
‘S chan fhanamaid ri bhith comhla.” (Waiting not to be 


30 


together) 


But this is exactly what Lt. Col. Campbell says on the subject. 
He wrote to his father, the General, on the following day “... 
Distressed by want of officers that know their duty... some 
companies lost 35-40 men... Achnaba’s company only one 
sergeant, one corporal and seven men left... Whole Militia does 
not exceed 350 men. Machrihanish Company all prisoners... 
chiefly due to the carelessness and ignorance of the officers”.” 
Campbell of Succoth wrote to the Sheriff of Argyll on 18th 
January, that the companies of the brothers, Melford and Achnaba 
“intended to cross Queensferry and go home by Doune, but I 
advised them to go straight to Edinburgh. I do not know how they 
were parted from the main body or their present whereabouts. The 
Colonel’s Volunteer, Kilgroat, was nearly captured at Falkirk... 
was found at Queensferry having stript off his regimentals... the 
officers were obviously escaping on horse without their troops.”” 

As Duncan Ban says in the piece last quoted 


Cha d’fhan duine dhiubh ri cheile (None of them waited for the 
others) 

Eadar Dun Eideann is Sruidhleadh (Between Edinburgh and 
Stirling) 

S iomadh baile ‘san robh pàirt dhuibh (There's many a town 
where some of them) 

Gabhail taimh air teachd na-oidhche (Rested when the night 
came) 


And General Campbell also echoed the opinion of the illiterate 
soldier bard. To the Duke of Argyle he wrote on 29th January “... 
The men were good. The officers, I had to take, were such as the 
deputy Lieutenants chose to name... did not do their duty”. 
Writing later on, he spoke of the Militia as “the best levies I have 
ever seen, the officers excepted”. 

Despite the victory over Hawley at Falkirk it was considered by 
the Jacobite chiefs that they could not sustain a campaign in the 
Low country as many of the Highlanders were deserting to return 
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home with the booty they had acquired and more government 
troops were being brought into Scotland with the Duke of Cumber- 
land who had resumed command. It was thought advisable to 
retreat to the North and take over the forts there and that some ten 
thousand Highlanders could be assembled to resume a summer 
offensive. Prince Charles reluctantly agreed and the movement 
began. 

Lieut. Col. Campbell reorganised his Argyll men. Half his 
force, seven companies, in all 420 men, was sent to Atholl, 
following the Jacobite retreat and the remainder, led by himself, 
were routed by the East coast as an advance party for the 
Hanoverian Army.” 

Information reached Lord Loudoun in Inverness that the Prince 
was spending the night of 18th February at Moy Hall with only a 
small guard, where he would be lavishly entertained by 
Macintosh’s lady, “Colonel Anne”, despite the fact that her 
husband, commanding a company of Lord John Murray s 
Regiment, was serving with Lord Loudoun in Inverness. Loudoun 
envisaged an ideal opportunity of ending the Rebellion and ample 
rewards for himself. Telling no one what he was planning (not 
even the Lord President was informed) he put a guard about the 
town allowing no one to leave. He led out all his available force of 
some 1,500 men on the pretext that he was anticipating a J acobite 
attack and marched towards Moy in the late evening. When he was 
within three miles of his objective, he sent a detachment of an 
officer and 30 men by an alternative route to prevent any word of 
his approach reaching Moy Hall.” But Lady Macintosh had in fact 
been warned. Various accounts of the means used have been 
given, but the most likely one, given to Captain Malcolm Macleod 
of Brae, Raasay, by the Prince, is that it was Macintosh, himself, 
who sent the warning; he was probably one of the few in the secret 
and had the means and motive to do so.” 

The popular story concerning the “Rout of Moy” is that Lady 
Macintosh sent the blacksmith of Moy with four men out to patrol 
the Inverness road, beyond the position of the Prince’s guard, and 
that the smith detecting Loudoun’s approach gave commands indi- 
cating the presence of a large Jacobite force and fired his musket, 
killing Loudoun’s piper and putting his whole force to flight.” 

There is considerable doubt about the truth of this legend. 
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Aneas Macintosh, who knew Lady Macintosh well, says that 
Loudoun’s detachment saw some peat stacks and opened fire on 
them. Loudoun’s main body, in panic, began to fire back and 
injured some of their own men.” This is almost exactly what 
Loudoun’s own somewhat confused statement says. He wrote that, 
when the detachment he had sent out were about a mile away from 
his main force, they saw or thought they saw four men and opened 
fire. Hearing the firing, the Mackenzies, who were fifth from the 
rear of his own column immediately ran away. The officer who led 
the company behind them, being short sighted, did not realise they 
were running away in the dark and followed them taking away two 
more companies, The men, including his own regiment, whom 
Loudoun was able to hold together “were standing ten deep on the 
road and all presented, dropping shots one of them which killed the 
piper at my foot’. 

Lord Loudoun, who still had with him the best part of 1,000 
men dithered about on the moor for an hour and then, deciding that 
he had lost the advantage of surprise, marched back to Inverness. 
What part the black-smith of Moy had in the debacle is difficult to 
say. Aneas Macintosh, who presumably knew him, may have 
dismissed his party as peat stacks but it is possible that the shot he 
fired prompted the return from Loudoun’s detachment although he 
could not have killed the Piper. 

Donald Ban MacCrimmon was with Macleod at Inverurie and 
was made prisoner. The Jacobite pipers, it is said, refused to play a 
note while he, the then King of Pipers, was held and he was thus 
released to meet his fate at Moy.” 

Captain Malcolm Macleod of Brae who was also a piper and 
certainly would have known Donald Ban, was in the Prince’s 
guard at Moy and would have made it his business to find out 
exactly what had happened. He discussed the question with Bishop 
Forbes as is told in “The Lyon in Mourning” but by that time 
(August 1747) he would not want to embarrass his erstwhile 
enemies, the Macleods, who were again his friends. He knew 
about the blacksmith legend but could not vouch for the truth of it 
as far as Donald Ban was concerned. Later he mentioned, as an 
after-thought, that Loudoun’s men wounded some of their own 
people in the confusion.” 

In discussing the “Rout of Moy” Loudoun insisted on how his 
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scheme of capturing the Prince would have put an end to the 
Rebellion and goes on “... if it had pleased God that the accident 
had not happened on the March... and, had I the men that I durst 
trust would follow me, I could strike another (blow) yet. It is a 
cruel situation to have Names and Numbers, that you dare not 
fight.” It is possible that Loudoun was throwing doubt on the 
loyalty of his soldiers but if not, he was ignoring the fact that, apart 
from the political label, his men were no different from those from 
whom he had just run away. 

It is interesting to compare the attitude of these Campbell aris- 
tocrats to their soldiers. The Highlander, General Campbell, who 
later became the fourth Duke of Argyle, was prepared to stake his 
reputation on his men although critical of the officers. The 
Lowland Earl of Loudoun was, on the other hand, ready to 
condone misconduct in his officers at Moy, although he blamed 
his men for his failure. “... The officer who lead the company 
behind them, a very good man, but very short sighted, did not 
perceive They were running, in the Darke marched after Them,...” 
Any officer who ran away from firing had to be deaf as well as 
blind. Capt. Munro of Culcairn, an experienced soldier, highly 
rated by Loudoun, had also run away. 

Because of his experience at Moy, Loudoun was not in the 
frame of mind to defend Inverness and led his men out of the town 
and across Kessock ferry, closely pursued by the Jacobites. He was 
accompanied by Lord President Forbes. Loudoun had with him the 
companies of his own and Lord John Murray s regiments and the 
Independent Companies with the exception of the Rosses and 
Grants, who were left as a token garrison in Inverness, and he lay 
at night along the north shore of the Beauly Firth. The Mackenzies, 
already demoralised, held the right flank, nearest their own 
country, and deserted to a man.” Next morning Loudoun decided 
to continue his retreat across the Cromarty Firth, prompted by the 
news that the Jacobite Earl of Kilmarnock crossed the Beauly 
River on 21st February, followed by the Earl of Cromartie with 
additional troops. 

On 23rd February, Loudoun again retreated, this time across the 
Dornoch Firth into Sutherland, taking up a position along the north 
shore, where he collected all the boats he could find on either side. 
Twice he made plans to recross into Ross-shire, changing them 
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smartly whenever danger threatened and Justifying each move on 
strategic grounds. He offered to take ship to join the advancing 
forces of the Duke of Cumberland, but declined when ordered to 
do so.” This pattern of advancing and retreat without joining 
action could lead only to demoralisation among his troops and 
indignation among observers. John Maule, the M.P. for Aberdeen 
Boroughs, wrote. “Loudoun’s campaign and Duncan’s is incom- 
prehensible... the whole plan is ill laid and worse executed and 
makes people here believe we are all Jacobites together.” 

The unexpected delay in the Duke of Cumberland’s advance 
from Aberdeen gave the Jacobite occupation of Inverness a 
breathing space. A letter from Charles Stewart, one of the Prince’s 
Secretaries dated 16th March indicates that it afforded “sufficient 
time to chase Loudoun and make reprisals on the Campbells.” 
The reference to the Campbells deals with the occupation of the 
Braes of Atholl and Rannoch by the detachment of Lieut. Col. 
Campbell’s men, four companies under Campbell of Knockbuy 
distributed at Blairfetty, Kynichan and Coshieville and two 
companies under Colin Campbell of Glenure at Kinloch Rannoch. 
Their function was to support 500 Fusileers, General Campbell’s 
Regiment, in Blair Castle and 200 at Castle Menzies. There was 
another Militia company under Campbell of Southall at the 
Clachan of Balquidder and one with Capt. MacVicar at Dunkeld.” 

Lord George Murray rankled against the distress caused in his 
own country by the enemy occupying so many houses and perse- 
cuting the families of the local men still following the Jacobite 
colours. Contemplating a punitive expedition against them, he 
consulted Macpherson of Cluny, through whose country he would 
have to march. Cluny was enthusiastic and not only sealed the 
border between Badenoch and Atholl but determined to join him. 
Together they reached Dalnaspidal and, forming parties including 
both Atholl and Badenoch men, they marched up to thirty miles in 
a snowstorm to attack thirty posts before dawn on the 17th of 
March, with complete surprise and success except that the Fusileer 
officers billeted in McGlashan’s Inn of Blair were able to escape 
into the Castle.” 

Cluny wrote to Lochiel on the same day, with perhaps more 
enthusiasm than accuracy, “... Attacked the Campbells at 
Bunrannoch, Kynachan, Blairfetty, the guards on the Bridge of 
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Tilt and those in the house of Lude, attacked Patrick McGlashan’s 
house, imagining there might be some officers there... put a toler- 
able guard on the Pass of Killiecrankie all on the same night, killed 
or took prisoner every man and officer upon different commands. 
Not one of the commanders smelt the design.” Later that day he 
continued, “Bunrannoch party as successful as the rest. 400 
Campbells and 16 officers prisoners, Knockbuy and the famous 
Barcaldine cousins.” 

But Campbell of Knockbuy was not a prisoner. Colin Campbell 
of Glenure, later the victim of the Appin murder, for which James 
Stewart was unjustly hanged, was the son of Campbell of 
Barcaldine and a daughter of Sir Ewen Cameron of Lochiel, so that 
he, Lochiel and Cluny were cousins.” Glenure was not a prisoner, 
either, having been absent from his post as was Knochbuy. In the 
latter’s baggage was found the order from Lieut. Col. Campbell 
dated 20th Feb. from Perth, detailing the disposition of his forces 
in Atholl and sinisterly finishing with: — “It is the Duke of 
Cumberland’s order that you take post according to the above 
list... Such of the Rebels as may be found in arms, you are to make 
prisoner, and if any make resistance, you are to attack them, 
provided their numbers do not exceed yours. And it is his Royal 
Highness’ s orders that you give them no quarters”. 

A letter from Taymouth dated 18th March gives the information 
“A sergeant of Loudoun’s from Glenure’s command escaped 
without arms or clothes from an attack last night. Glenure’s and 
Knockbuy’s command killed or taken prisoner. Both commanders 
absent at Taymouth about alleged business of command... Argyll 
officer (Andrew) Buchanan (Gigha company) killed”. General 
Campbell was furious. He wrote to Sir Everard Fawkener 
(Cumberland’s secretary) on 20th March “... Disgraceful behav- 
iour of Argyll levies in Perth. Officers are to blame, should be 
court martialled. Glenure and Knockbuy both King’s 
Commissions (in Loudoun’s regiment), both absent.” 

On 17th March Lord George Murray began a siege of Blair 
castle, using two four pounder cannon to fire red hot balls at the 
roof. This caused the Hanoverian commander, Sir Thomas Agnew 
to remark “I daresay the man must be mad, knocking down his 
brother’s house”. The siege was lifted, however, because of the 
advance to Pitlochry of 500 Hessian troops, brought over to 
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support the Government forces. Lord George's men had a brush 
with them at Killiecrankie but he arrived back in Inverness on 4th 
April, where other duties awaited him.” 

In the meantime Lieut. Col. Campbell had marched North, 
Campbell of Inverawe with four companies forming his advance 
guard and the remaining five companies following. They went by 
Kurriemuir and Fettercairn to Old Meldrum where they were 
accompanied by Cobham’s dragoons. On 7th March they chased a 
party of Jacobites under John Roy Stewart as far as the River 
Deveron. 

On the 18th March Campbell of Ballemore’s company and a 
party of light horse followed some Jacobite hussars to within 2 
miles of Fochabers. On the following day a party of 60 picked men 
from various companies, as many as could be, mounted behind 20 
riders of Kingston’s Horse, and commanded by Capt. Alexander 
Campbell, brother of Glenure, tried to intercept a similar party of 
hussars. Unable to do so they decided to spend the night at Keith 
and asked for reinforcements. The Colonel however, ordered them 
to return but, this order was not received in time and Capt. 
Alexander Campbell settled down in the church putting a guard of 
20 men under John Campbell yr. of Ardslignish in the adjacent 
school. (Sir James Campbell of Ardslignish was the only avowed 
Jacobite among the Argyll lairds). 

All this had been noted by the Jacobites and Lord John 
Drummond sent out a party consisting of 50 picked men of John 
Roy Stewart’s regiment, 20-30 hussars and 16 French troops all 
under command of Capt. Nicholas Glasgoe of Lally’s French/Irish 
Regiment. They advanced on Keith, but, short of the town they 
made a diversion, crossing the River Isla at the Mill of Keith, and 
approached from the east. Having thus satisfied the Campbell 
sentinel they were able, at one o’clock in the morning, to attack the 
guard without warning. The guard made some resistance but, 
having had a sergeant and three men killed, asked for quarter. 

Capt. Alexander Campbell was unable to get at his weapons 
and, severely wounded, left for dead, although he did recover, and 
Capt. Glasgoe, having had one French service man killed, was 
back in Fochabers before daybreak with 50 Campbell prisoners 
and four officers as well as 21 dragoons with their mounts.” 

On the very day that Lord John Drummond had struck another 
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blow against the Hanoverians at Keith, his brother the Duke of 
Perth, at Dornoch, ended effectively the involvement of Lord 
Loudoun’s Highlanders in the campaign. The Earl of Cromartie 
had been appointed commander in chief of the Jacobite forces 
north of the Beauly Firth and when Loudoun brought 500 men 
back into Ross-shire on the 28th February, the Prince sent the 
Macdonalds of Clanranald and Glengarry, the Frasers and the 
Stewarts to join Cromartie at Kinkell and Lord Loudoun promptly 
retreated into Sutherland. Loudoun proposed to return into Ross- 
shire about the 10th of March probably because the Duke of 
Cumberland had ordered him to join the Duke’s advance at 
Peterhead, but again escaped back to Sutherland as soon as 
Cromartie made a move.” 

The Duke of Perth was sent up to direct operations although 
Cromartie remained, nominally, in command. Perth was full of 
enthusiasm and informed Cromartie, for his encouragement, that 
Loudoun’s men were calling across the Kyle to the Frasers that 
they had only rye to eat and begging for bread. The Mackays who 
were guarding the boats were offering to desert but the oars were 
locked away to prevent them doing so. These conversations, 
possible at low tide, surely should have alerted Loudoun to what 
was going on. The Duke of Perth, with 1,800 men was determined 
to make an attack across the Kyle on Loudoun’s 2,000 in a position 
which, according to informed opinion, was tenable against a force 
of three times that number. Boats for Perth’s project were sent 
across from Findhorn on the Moray coast, taking advantage of a 
dense fog which persisted some days...” 

On the morning of 20th March Perth launched his attack from 
the sands of Tain. Major Mackenzie, commanding the companies 
of Loudoun’s and Murray’s regiments, marched to the landing 
place to find that 800 had come ashore in the first wave of which 
300 had immediately gone up to Overskibo, where Lord President 
Forbes had been lodged (such was the quality of the Jacobite intel- 
ligence) but the bird had flown. Major Mackenzie found himself 
within a few yards of the remainder of the landing party and 
another wave was then disembarking. 

The Mackay boat guard had disappeared and Mackenzie 
decided to retreat and cross the Little Ferry and, going north by 
Loch Fleet, to by-pass the Jacobite beach-head and rejoin Lord 
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Loudoun. Panic set in and Mackenzie decided to surrender. 
Captains Alexander Mackay, son of Lord Reay, and Sir Harry 
Munro of Foulis, who had been captured and paroled at 
Prestonpans, were allowed to escape and were joined by Lord 
Charles Gordon and John Macleod Yr. of Macleod. The latter’s 
Skye company of Loudoun’s were among the over 90 prisoners 
and joined Cromartie’s Jacobites only to be recaptured within a 
month. A store ship, carrying 1,000 stand of arms, trapped by the 
ebb tide in Loch Fleet, fell into the Jacobite hands but the captain 
was able to put the money it carried, aboard a small boat which 
was picked up at sea by the Navy ship “Vulture”.” 

Lord Loudoun had gone off in the early morning to visit his 
posts along the Shin but had only gone three miles when the alarm 
was raised. He collected a guard of 200 Macdonalds and rode back 
to the shore where he found 300 Mackays wandering around 
without officers. He was unable to see the Jacobite landing 
because of the fog and returned westwards, collecting his 
Independent companies on the way, allegedly to make a stand at 
Lairg where he hoped his own regiment would join him, as they 
had apparently intended, but messengers brought the news that 
Major Mackenzie had surrendered. Loudoun, then, crossed the 
Shin but the Mackay and Sutherland companies refused to accom- 
pany him as he proceeded through Strathoykel to Ullapool, 
Lochcarron and ultimately to Skye, where he remained ineffective 
until after the Battle of Culloden.” The Duke of Perth returned to 
Inverness, leaving the Earl of Cromartie to occupy Sutherland and 
Caithness and to collect grain and forage for the Jacobite army.” 

The Duke of Cumberland was savage in his criticism. “His 
majesty must have observed how negligently the Highlanders who 
are with us do their duty; as well as by the surprise of the posts 
upon the Hills, as the last affair that happened at Keith, and I have 
further proof of this, which is of much more consequence. His 
Majesty will see that Lord Loudoun’s people suffered themselves 
to be surprised at Dornick... it looks as if Lord Loudoun’s and the 
Lord President’s army would be entirely dispersed... I own that I 
never expected much assistance from them.’” 

Strangely, it was following upon this outburst that the 
Highlanders criticised gained some semblance of credit. The 
captured sloop ‘Hazard’ renamed the ‘Prince Charles’ by the 
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Jacobites, was returning from France with supplies and £13,000 in 
money and was spotted by H.M.S. “Sheerness” in the Moray Firth 
and chased round the North coast of Scotland to run aground in 
Melness Bay after 20 of the crew had been killed in the chase. A 
mixed bag of 20 French Service officers and 120 soldiers and crew 
came ashore and were being led east towards Lord Cromartie’s 
force by a sympathetic Mackay when they were attacked and 
captured by a party of Mackay Militia and stragglers of Loudoun’s 
regiment, led by Capts. Alexander and George Mackay, sons of 
Lord Reay, John Macleod yr. of Macleod, Lord Charles Gordon 
and Sir Harry Munro of Foulis.” 

The money captured was shared between the men concerned in 
the attack including Lord Loudoun’s officers and men,” but it is 
said that one bag had been thrown into a loch and was salvaged by 
an enterprising local man to his considerable personal benefit. A 
cow drinking from the loch brought back a coin wedged in the cleft 
of her hoof which was the last seen of the ‘Prince Charles’ gold.” 

The Earl of Cromartie had been foraging in Caithness and 
Sutherland with indifferent success and was recalled to join the 
Prince on the 13th of April. At Dunrobin he made the cardinal 
mistake of leaving his rear guard unattended while he and his offi- 
cers went into the castle to bid farewell to the Countess of 
Sutherland. His men were attacked by a party from a Sutherland 
Independent Company, led by Ensign John Mackay of Mudale, 
later a well known evangelist.” They were, no doubt, incensed by 
Cromartie’s exactions in their country. They chased his men to the 
Little ferry where 48 were killed or drowned and 170 made pris- 
oner. Cromartie, his son and 18 officers were captured in the 
castle.” 

The Highland Jacobites formed the bulk of those who suffered 
at Culloden although a considerable number of Lowland Scots, 
French and Irish suffered with them, the proportion of non Gaels 
was probably higher than normal because of the absence of so 
many Highlanders, the Macphersons, the Frasers, the Macgregors 
and some of the Glengarry men under Macdonald of Barrisdale. 
Those who stood on Drumossie Moor were weary because of an 
abortive night march to attack Cumberland’s camp at Nairn and 
starving because of bad commissariat arrangements. The battle 
was in the wrong place, a rift in the command structure between 
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the Prince and Lord George Murray caused confusion in its 
management and the Jacobite strength being little more than half 
of that of the enemy made the task impossible.” 

On Cumberland’s march from Nairn the 600 strong Argyll 
contingent along with some of Kingston’s Horse, acted as 
advanced guards on both flanks. Those on the left comprised Capt 
Colin Campbell of Ballemore’s company of Loudoun’s Regiment, 
his brother Dugald Campbell of Achrossan as well as John 
Campbell of Achnaba and Duncan Campbell of Carwhin with 
their Militia companies. They were ordered to join the right wing 
when battle joined and form the baggage guard but either did not 
receive the order or chose to ignore it and thus played a role in the 
battle disproportionate to their number.” 

Extending forwards on the right flank of the Jacobite army was 
a series of enclosures. It is said that Lord George Murray had 
wished these enclosures occupied but his order was counter- 
manded by O'Sullivan, Prince Charles’ Irish confidante, on the 
grounds that they would give protection to the Jacobite flank.” 

The Jacobites had expected that the enemy would advance with 
the customary screen of dragoons, but Cumberland had learned 
that that was a doubtful tactic in the face of the Highland charge. 
He therefore held fast, with his artillery pouring shot into the 
Jacobite lines and his infantry in solid ranks adding their disci- 
plined fire. For some reason the opposing lines were not parallel 
and the Atholl men, the Macintoshes and the Camerons to the right 
of the line, being nearer the enemy, suffered most. The order to 
charge was delayed but finally they broke into the attack before the 
general order was received. 

In the meantime the four Argyll companies on the Hanoverian 
left had broken into the enclosures previously referred to and 
threw down the walls to allow the dragoons to pass through and 
outflank the Jacobite right taking up a menacing position in the 
rear of the second line. The Argyll men lined the walls they had 
broken and poured their fire into the flank of the charging Jacobite 
right wing which after prodigious efforts was forced to retreat and 
the Campbells then attacked the retreating Camerons with 
broadswords.”’ 

Duncan Ban Macintyre introduced into his song about the 
Battle of Falkirk the couplet concerning this stage in the disaster of 
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Culloden. “Thainig an trup orr’ o'n culaibh (the squadron attacked 
them from the rear) 

Triuir mu “n aon duin air an aodann” (while three to one 
confronted them). 

The Macdonalds on the left of the line did not charge until they 
saw the right do so and as they had further to go were scarcely able 
to engage the Hanoverian right when they saw the attack by their 
own right fail. This may have given rise to the legend that the 
Macdonalds refused to charge.” 

After the battle the Duke of Cumberland congratulated Lieut. 
Col. Campbell on the field and the congratulations were particu- 
larly merited by the actions of the four companies on the left of the 
army in the process of which Captain Colin Campbell of 
Ballemore was killed at the slap in the dyke and John Campbell of 
Achnaba was mortally wounded. 

It is also possible that there were present at the battle 50 men of 
Lord Loudoun’s Regiment whom their Lieut. Colonel had never 
seen before. They were the men who became separated from the 
Regiment at Dornoch and took part in the capture of the gold from 
the sloop “Prince Charles” which had grounded in Melness bay.” 

Their story is told in an account given by Ronald Macdonald of 
Scotus in his old age, in which he says they went on board 
“Sheerness” and joined the Duke of Cumberland at Aberdeen but 
there is an element of doubt about his accuracy. His brother 
Donald was a Lieutenant in John Macleod of Macleod’s company 
of Loudoun’s Regiment and was captured at Dornoch but there is 
no evidence that Ranald was also a Lieutenant in the Regiment, as 
he claims. However, Chambers mentions some of Loudoun’s men 
shipped across from Ross(sic.) who joined the Duke on his march 
from Aberdeen.” 

That then is the story, mainly, of the Highlanders who “ate King 
George’s beef” in the years 1745 and 1746. Though the phrase was 
coined by a Jacobite it illustrates some of the problems experi- 
enced by the Highland soldiers who were maintained by the 
Government during the Jacobite Rebellion. 

Donald Roy Macdonald was in Skye during the early spring of 
1746, in a last ditch attempt to persuade his cousin, Sir Alexander 
Macdonald, to throw his lot in with Bonnie Prince Charlie. He 
remained with his brother, Hugh of Baleshare, at the latter s militia 
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post at Kyleakin, openly sporting the White Cockade in his bonnet 
and “making merry with his friends and eating plentifully of King 
George’s beef and provisions”. So far from denouncing him as a 
rebel were the Militia officers, that they joined him in drinking to 
the success of the Rebellion.” 

There were many incidents in which claims of blood contested 
with those of duty. This must have happened even with the reput- 
edly solid Hanoverian supporters in the Argyll Militia. At Keith 
young Campbell of Ardslignish had to battle against the J acobites, 
admittedly they were not kith and kin, but certainly they represen- 
tated the cause supported by his father, Sir James Campbell (Am 
Papanach Mor) of Ardslignish. It is not unlikely that some of the 
Campbells had to face in battle, at Culloden, friends and relations 
from Sunort where the Camerons and Campbells co-existed. 

These factors, along with poor leadership, could go some way 
to justify the poor opinion of his Highlanders that the Duke of 
Cumberland expressed. 
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MAC MHAIGHSTIR ALASTAIR IN RANNOCH: 
A RECONSTRUCTION 


RONALD BLACK, UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 
22nd November, 1996 


In this paper I will first set the scene by introducing the Moidart 
poet Alastair mac Mhaighstir Alastair: and sketching the condition 
of Rannoch in his day. Then I will offer a detailed study of one 
manuscript in the National Library of Scotland, Advocates’ MS 
72.1.39. It is a seventeenth century manuscript in Classical Gaelic 
but it is full of eighteenth century notes, scribbled in 1739 by a 
certain Alexander MacDonald at Finnart in Rannoch. Finally, 
after looking as closely as I can at Finnart in this period, I will 
attempt to establish beyond reasonable doubt that this Alexander 
MacDonald is not a Rannoch man at all but Alastair mac 
Mhaighstir Alastair himself.’ 

I am grateful to the Trustees of the National Library of Scotland 
for permission to quote from the manuscript, and I would like to 
thank my friends in the Manuscripts Department of the Library for 
their continuing help and kindness. They are also my colleagues, 
as I have the privilege of being an honorary member of staff in the 
Library. All errors are, of course, my Own. 


Rannoch in the Poet’s Time 


Alastair mac Mhaighstir Alastair was born in Moidart about 1698, 
a first cousin of Clanranald, and son of a Uistman, the Rev. 
Alexander MacDonald (Maighstir Alastair, c.1656 - 1724), who 
was Episcopalian minister of Islandfinnan, that is, of the huge 
combined parish of Ardnamurchan, Sunart, Moidart, Arisaig and 
South Morar. He was educated in his father’s study, in the ceilidh- 
houses of Loch Shiel-side, and at Glasgow University. He had 
some legal training but became a schoolmaster. He was a larger- 
than-life character who seems to have changed his religion twice, 
first to Presbyterianism then to Catholicism. His life changed 
forever when Prince Charles landed at Loch nan Uamh. He took 
part as a Captain in all the battles of the °45, and taught the Prince 
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what Gaelic he knew. In English he wrote Alexis and other 
accounts of the '45.” In Gaelic he left us 59 poems, which I have 
categorised elsewhere as follows: literary odes 3; translations 4; 
places and seasons 6; voyages 2; drinking songs 2; Jacobite songs 
16; clan praise/dispraise 3; praise of men/bagpipes 3; flyting, 
praise/dispraise of Campbell men 5; praise of women 4; dispraise 
of women 8; and scatology 3.° For present purposes, it is probably 
worth noting that there are twice as many poems in dispraise of 
women as in praise of them. Alastair was the first person to publish 
a secular Gaelic book (the Vocabulary of 1741) and the first Gaelic 
poet to publish his own verse (the Aiseirigh of 1751). A controver- 
sial figure, reviled by a few, highly regarded by many, he died in 
obscurity about 1770. 

We can connect Alastair with old Gaelic manuscripts in a 
general way, to show that it is perfectly likely that Adv. Ms 72.1.39 
may have been in his hands. In 1800 Lachlan MacMhuirich made 
a ‘declaration’ about the MacMhuirichs and their manuscripts 
before Roderick MacNeil of Barra, J.P., for the Ossian Committee 
of the Highland Society of Scotland, being reported as follows: 


Cha nbhuil e cinteach gu de hanig ris na craichcinn, ach gu bhuil 
barroil aigge gun tug Alister Machd Mhaister Alister Mhichd 
Dhonuill air folamh cuid dhiu, agus Raonall a mhachd cuid eille dhiu 
— agus gu gu fachde e dho na tri dhiu aig taillfhearin ga 'n gearridh 
sios gu criossin tomhais. 


This was translated: 


He is not certain what has become of the parchment but only thinks 
that some of them were carried away by Alexr. MacDonald son of 
Master Alexander Mac Donald [of Arasaig,] and others by Ranold 
MacDonald son to the former Alexr., [who lives in the Island of Egg] 
— and that he had seen two or three of them cut down by Taylors in 
order to make laces to take measures with.’ 


Our manuscript is, however, of paper; as for the MacMhuirichs. 
they were professional poets who served the Clanranald chiefs and 
had served the Lords of the Isles before them.” 

Now on to Rannoch, that district almost forsaken by history 
which lies in the north-west corner of Perthshire. In terms of phys- 
ical geography it consists of two halves: the inhospitable Moor of 
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Rannoch, Mòinteach Raithneach, Madagan na Mòine, in the west, 
called by Ramsay of Ochtertyre ‘a tract of moss and lochs bigger 
than Stirlingshire yet worth very little money’, and the broad 
basin of windy Loch Rannoch which empties in turn into the 
Tummel in the east. Finnart, the focus of our interest, lies at the 
hinge of the two halves in the middle of Braigh Raithneach, the 
name given in popular parlance to the eastern part of the Moor and 
the townships around the top end of the Loch. The church that has 
stood at Finnart since 1855 is, or was, known in the district as 
Eaglais a’ Bhràighe, while the anonymous girl’s song ‘Bothan 
Airigh am Braigh Raithneach’ encapsulates forever the Rannoch 
way of life in Alastair’s day. 


Cuime `m biomaid gun eudail Why should we lack contraband 
Agus spréidh aig na Gallaibh? As long as Lowlanders have stock? 


Gheibh sinn crodh ás a’ Mhaorainn We'll get cattle from the Mearns 


Agus caoirich á Gallaibh: And sheep from Caithness: 
Sann a bhios sinn gan àrach Oh yes, we will tend them 

Air àirigh am Bràigh Raithneach, On a shieling in Brae Rannoch, 
Ann am bothan an t-sùgraidh In the bothy of lovemaking 


i) 


'S gur e bu dúnadh dha barrach. With just birchwood for a door. 
Rannochmen were responsible for the last creach ever taken in the 
Highlands, and historical evidence confirms that both before and 
after the '45 the geographical spread of their activities was as great 
as the song suggests. In 1742 it was reported of Perthshire: 


The whole shire are infested with Rannoch men who have broken all 
intirely louse and are seen every day in little companies in the hills. 
The other day some of them entered a tennent’s house of 
Ballegowans, bound all the family and carried off the best effects 
upon the honest man’s own horses.” 


And in 1747, a report sent in to General Blakeney at Fort Augustus 
asked for steps to be taken to protect the shires of Banff, Aberdeen, 
Angus and the Mearns from the depredations of Rannoch thieves. 
In confirmation, a detachment at Clova in Angus reported that they 
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had intercepted a band of Rannoch thieves and recovered forty 
head of cattle from them.” 

Did Alastair the poet have any connections with the district? 
The answer appears to be yes. ‘Nether Lochaber’ tells us: 


Bailie John Cameron, of West End House, Fort-William, happening 
to call upon us, took occasion, in the course of conversation, to quote 
some Gaelic lines, a sort of epigram, which we could not recollect to 
have ever heard before. On our expressing a desire to know all he 
could tell us about the origin and occasion of the lines in question, Mr 
Cameron gave the history of the curious jingle as follows. The 
epigram, he said, was by the celebrated Alasdair Macdonald, when 
he was quite a young man. The bard’s father was, as is well known, 
an Episcopalian clergyman, and happening once on a time to have 
occasion to go to the district of Rannoch, in Perthshire, his son, not 
yet known as a bard, accompanied him. Alexander, while in 
Rannoch, found it necessary to order a pair of new shoes from the 
shoemaker of the hamlet in which his father and himself were 
temporarily resident. The shoes came home in due time and were 
paid for; and though the price charged was considered high, it was 
not grudged, the shoemaker assuring the young man that they were in 
the height of fashion, and sole and welting and uppers of the best 
material and most substantial workmanship. The shoes had not, 
however, been worn many days when they became leaky and gener- 
ally out of sorts, and a close examination of the materials and work- 
manship convinced the embryo bard that the shoemaker was neither 
more nor less than a rascally cheat. The young man was of course 
indignant, and determined to have his revenge, and as publicly too as 
possible, when an opportunity should offer. 

On the following Sunday the bard’s father called the people of the 
hamlet together to worship, and as they were at a considerable 
distance from their own stated place of worship, all the people of the 
place collected to hear him. Amongst the rest was the shoemaker, 
who, it should be observed, was an exceedingly tall man, long, lank, 
and lean. The young bard acted on the occasion as reader and 
precentor to his father, and at a certain stage of the service, to the 
consternation of the worthy minister, and the amusement of the rest 
of the congregation, with whom the shoemaker was no favourite, he 
chanted the following lines, which like so many barbed arrows, went 
so straight to the mark that the luckless shoemaker was covered with 
shame and confusion of face: — 


Ailein ‘ic Ailein “ic Uilleim, Allan son of Allan son of William, 
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Fhir dhubhaidh nam brog, You blackener of shoes, 

Fhir a dh'fhuaigheas le snod Who sews the inner shoe-soles with 
na gearrabhuinn. unrosined thread. 

Ailein ‘ic Ailein “ic Uilleim, Allan son of Allan son of William, 

Fhir dhubhaidh nam brog, You blackener of shoes, 

Stu `n rògaire as motha tha `n You're the biggest rogue in all Scotland. 
Albainn. 

Ailein “ic Ailein “ic Uilleim, Allan son of Allan son of William, 

Gura fad’ eadar t'uileann 'sdo It's far from your elbow to your windpipe, 
shealbhan, 

'S nam bithinn am’ ghurrach air And if I were on my hunkers on the top 
mullach do chinn of your head 

Gum faicinn Cill Fhinn `s Braid Fd see Killin and Breadalbane.” 
Albainn. 


It will be observed that the shoemaker is addressed not by his name 
and surname — the latter, we believe, was Campbell — but 
patronymically, after the manner of the Highlands. He is reproached 
with being a ‘blackener’ of shoes, because in old times it was the 
custom of the craft to send new boots and shoes home to their owners 
unblackened on the welt, and altogether unpolished and unvarnished, 
that the sewing of the seam, and workmanship generally, might be 
seen and examined in its naked reality, and approved or disapproved 
of, as the case might be. There is no doubt that it was an honest, well- 
meant custom, calculated to check badly finished or ‘scamped’ work, 
as it is called . . . It would seem, however, that even in Macdonald's 
time the custom was getting into disuse, for his shoes were sent home 
in such a polished, and ‘blackened,’ and non-naked condition, that 
they could not be minutely examined, and the maker’s word had to 
be taken that they were all they ought to be, which a few days’ 
wearing proved they were nor. How improper it was to sew, welt, and 
sole together with ‘unrosined thread’ will be readily understood. “ 


If the anecdote is true, we should place it at some point between 
1715 (the year of Sheriffmuir, when Maighstir Alastair may well 
have brought out his eldest sons Angus and Alastair with the 
Clanranald forces) and 25 May 1724 (when Maighstir Alastair 
died aged about 68). 

By Alastair’s day, the habitable part of Rannoch had long been 
divided into two estates, that of Menzies of Weem lying to the 
north of the Loch, and that of Robertson of Struan lying mainly to 
the south of it. Struan itself was an outlier in Glen Garry to the 
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north-east. There was also a small wedge of territory between the 
two (consisting mainly of the uppermost part of Glen Garry, 
between Struan and Drumochter) which had been part of the 
Atholl estate until 1738, when the 2nd Duke feued it to Donald 
MacDonald, who promptly took the title of Lochgarry.'’ Menzies 
of Weem was an absentee landlord, the chief of a faraway kindred 
who lived off the fat of the land in the Appin of Dull. His hold 
upon Rannoch had never been more than tenuous, depending as it 
did upon the political ambitions of the more powerful lairds of 
Atholl and Breadalbane on the one hand, and upon his own 
wayward MacGregor tenants on the other.“ Even though the estate 
had been a Menzies possession for nearly two hundred years, there 
is not a single Menzies on the muster roll of all tenants, cottars and 
servants on the Menzies estate of Rannoch drawn up by the Baron 
Court of Menzies on 13 December 1682." Struan, by contrast, 
lived at Dún Alastair, just east of Loch Rannoch, and was every 
inch a Rannochman, though his kindred, likewise, was one of 
softer lands downriver, a minority on his own estate, for by 1698 
Atholl had reacquired the feudal superiority of the bulk of the 
Robertson estates, and most of Struan’s remaining tenants were 
Glennevis Camerons who had come across the Moor from the 
north-west.’ It is in his territory — this mountain kingdom which, 
in [ain Moncreiffe’s words, ‘maintained a greater independence, in 
that they no longer recognised the established government at all’ 
— that Finnart lay. 

Alexander, 13th chief of the Robertsons of Struan (1668-1749) 
was an astonishing character. The son of a dominating mother, he 
became chief at the age of 18 when still a student at St Andrews 
University, and brought out six hundred Robertsons for 
Claverhouse. Arriving a day too late for the battle of Killiecrankie 
(1689), he was captured, exchanged, and allowed to go into exile 
at St Germains, where he joined the French army. While he was 
away his brother Duncan appears to have made war upon their 
mother and their unmarried elder sister, the no less formidable 
Mairead Dhubh. After Anne’s coronation in 1703 it was this 
Margaret, however, who petitioned the Queen and obtained Struan 
a full pardon, upon which he returned in triumph and built himself 
a home called the Hermitage at Dún Alastair. He was a bachelor, a 
wit, a hard drinker, and a writer of very acceptable (though occa- 
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sionally priapic) English poetry who took to placing his own 
verses above the doors of his residence.” 

In 1712 there began an extraordinary series of events which 
may be summarised as follows.” On 4 June of that year the House 
of Lords dismissed Struan’s appeal against a decree awarding 
Margaret the sum of 2,500 merks (£142.12.6 sterling), plus 
interest accruing from 18 May 1681, being her share of their 
parents’ inheritance as stipulated in the marriage contract. Once 
when Margaret had pressed her point her brother appears to have 
locked her up. When late in 1712 a messenger duly arrived to serve 
a writ, Struan so threatened him that he was afraid to come back to 
serve a process unless backed by force of arms. In January 1713, 
therefore, Margaret wrote to Queen Anne seeking military aid, and 
on 15 April the Duke of Atholl, as Sheriff of Perthshire, was 
directed to ensure that justice was done. On 29 April a fresh 
messenger arrived with five men-at-arms to carry out Struan’s 
arrest, only to be turned back from Dùn Alastair by a force of three 
or four score armed men. On his return the messenger requested 
full military support — ‘500 men will be too small a number for 
that purpose’. 

On 23 December an attempt was made by another messenger, 
backed by two witnesses, to serve a writ and put Struan to the horn. 
The three men were deforced by about thirty ‘persones in womens 
apparell’. On the same day Struan wrote to Atholl politely warning 
him not to get involved ‘in so base a quarrell as my worthless 
sister’s’, and wishing him a merry Christmas. Two days later, 
however, he had to write again to apologise for the ‘femall opposi- 
tion’, claiming that when told about the ‘petticoat Ingagement’ he 
had sent a servant to bring the messenger to his house, but that the 
man had gone. Atholl sternly advised him to settle with his sister, 
and Struan admitted that his real problem with ‘that worthless 
woman your Grace speaks off’ was debt. It was said of him that he 
always gave higher priority to debts of honour than to legal debts, 
and clearly the money owed to his sister fell in the latter category. 

Queen Anne died on | August 1714. Many of Struan’s other 
creditors promptly appeared en masse at the gate of Din Alastair, 
backed up by Margaret and fifty armed men lent to her by Atholl. 
It appears that she had omitted to ensure that the repeal of his 
forfeiture had passed the Great Seal, with the result that it had now 
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expired. Struan responded with a clever military manoeuvre which 
resulted in Margaret’s capture. He had her incarcerated on the 
crannog called Eilean nam Faoileag which lies halfway across 
Loch Rannoch from Finnart.” On 3 September their mother, Lady 
Struan, a person recalled in folklore as so evil that when she went 
around Rannoch she was followed by croaking crows,” wrote to 
Atholl suggesting an appeal to the Privy Council on behalf of her 
daughter ‘who I know not but she may be murdered’. Black 
Margaret had not been murdered, however, but carried off to the 
Western Isles in the care of her nephew, Alexander MacDonald, a 
son of her half-sister Anne, who had married Hugh, second son of 
Sir James MacDonald of Sleat.” On 17 April 1715 she was able to 
write from Uist to her lawyer in Perth. She had first been brought, 
she said, to Pabbay, Harris, where lived Alexander MacLeod, 
steward of St Kilda. He had refused to co-operate with a plan to 
bring her out to that island, and Margaret now pointed out that if 
Atholl ordered him to do so, John MacLeod of Contullich, the 
Tutor of MacLeod, as factor of MacLeod’s lands, would seek her 
out and rescue her — Atholl had been joint tutor of the previous 
MacLeod chief, and was uncle of the present one.” ‘I am allmost 
dead,’ she added. 

On 6 September 1715 the Earl of Mar raised the royal standard 
on the Braes of Mar, emblazoned with the thistle, the arms of 
Scotland, and ‘No Union’. The ’15 had begun. In that same month 
Margaret managed to escape. She was protected for two weeks at 
Blair, but returned to Rannoch to see her mother, was captured 
again, imprisoned, and put in chains in Dundee. On 11 November 
Mar released her from prison, and on 13 November her brother, 
‘the Elector of Strowan’ as he was now jokingly nicknamed, 
having brought out five hundred men for the Stuarts, fought at 
Sheriffmuir. He was captured twice and escaped twice. He was 
rescued the first time by his kinsman Raibeart Ban 
MacDhonnchaidh of Invervack, and the second time by no less 
than Margaret herself, who courageously led a Robertson warband 
to intercept the armed guard bringing him to Edinburgh. 

On the failure of the “15 Struan went once again into exile, 
becoming a colonel in the Scots Brigade. Margaret now worked 
tirelessly in his interest, obtained an audience with King George, 
and on | August 1723 achieved an arrangement by which her 
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brother was pardoned and the estate granted to herself while still 
revocable by the Crown. This time Struan returned home a sick 
man and was nursed by his sister. She died in 1727, and Struan 
travelled to Bath to consult an author of popular works on medi- 
cine and diet, the Aberdonian Dr George Cheyne, celebrated for 
‘preaching temperance to an intemperate generation’ (DNB). One 
of the self-denying ordinances he prescribed for Struan was vege- 
tarianism, another was abstention from the company of women, 
for as even that stern Victorian the Rev. John Sinclair is willing to 
admit, they were his greatest weakness — the women on his 
estates ‘simply adored him’, and his avowed relations to some of 
them appear to have been well remembered over a century later, no 
doubt for sound genealogical reasons. So he cleared all the female 
servants out of his Rannoch houses, and up over the front gate of 
Din Alastair went the words: 


In this small spot whole paradise you'll see, 
With all its plants but the forbidden tree. 
Here every sort of animal you’ll find 
Subdued, but woman who betrayed mankind. 


Some of Struan’s work saw the light of day during his lifetime. A 
four-page pamphlet in the National Library contains a poem enti- 
tled ‘Str-———-’s Farewell to the Hermitage, Sitting on the Top of 
Mount Alexander’, beginning With this Diversity of View. A note 
in an early eighteenth-century hand lists it as: ‘Strowan 
Robertsons farewell to his Hermitage a poem Edr. 1715. p. 4.’ A 
seven-page pamphlet was published anonymously in 1732 under 
the title Mons Alexander, in Struani Domini sui Reditum. It 
contains a Latin poem beginning Praeda sui nuper Batavis atque 
hostibus Anglis, a Scots version beginning While my dear Master, 
far frae Hame, an English version beginning With faint Essay, l on 
the trembling String, headed ‘To the Unknown Author of the Latin 
Ode’, and finally ‘The Latin Ode Imitated’, beginning To 
Faithless English, and the Dutch a Prey. The Latin poem was 
apparently addressed to Struan in 1703 by the Rev. Duncan 
Stewart, episcopalian minister of Blair Atholl, who had died in 
1730. Another pamphlet, undated, contains ‘The Latin Ode Mons 
Alexander imitated’, beginning Of late a rude and helpless Mass I 
lay. A fourth, again undated, contains ‘To the Anonymous Author 
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of a Latin Ode, &c.’, beginning A Picture drawn so full of Grace, 
there's none, and ‘To Himself against Disquietude and Despair’, 
beginning Let Fortune do whate er she will. These two poems are 
by Struan himself.” 

In 1744 Struan declared with characteristic clarity of insight 
that he ‘never expected any good from the French, who were only 
making a tool and a fool’ of Prince Charles, just as in the '15.” 
Next year he rose for him anyway, insofar as it was physically 
possible for a 75-year-old to get out of his chair. This time only a 
hundred men came with him, Robertsons and Camerons, most of 
the Robertsons having forsaken his banner for Atholl’s.” Rannoch 
had already been thoroughly scoured by Lochiel’s men for 
Camerons and by Keppoch’s men for MacDonalds — John 
MacDonald, younger of Dalchosnie, allegedly reported to the 
Government 


that upon Thursday the 15th August currant Cameron of Kinloch- 
leven, Cameron of Blairchierr, Cameron of Blairmackalt, Cameron 
of Glennevis, Cameron (alias Macalonvie) of Strone, heads of the 
several tribes of the name of Cameron, came from Lochiel’s country 
and entered Rannoch with a party of their servants and followers to 
the number of above 24, and went from house to house on both sides 
of Loch Rannoch, the North side belonging to Sir Robert Menzies, 
and the South side to Struan Robertson, and intimate to all the 
Camerons, which are pretty numerous on both sides the said Loch, 
that if they did not forthwith go alongst with them, they would that 
instant proceed to burn all their houses and haugh their cattle. 
Whereupon they carried off of the Rannoch men about one hundred 
mostly of the name of Cameron... Likewise that there was an express 
sent from Alexander MacDonell of Keppoch, who, Thursday the 
15th, intimate to Alexr MacDonald of Dalchosnie, the informer’s 
Father, and to Alexr MacDonald in Drumchastle, both on the Duke of 
Atholl’s lands of Bun-Rannoch, that if they did not immediately go 
and join him, Keppoch, they. would be proceeded against with 
burning and houghing as above.” 


Struan was gently treated by Prince Charles as the eccentric, 
sozzled, impoverished but clever old laird that he was, and after 
spectating at Prestonpans he was sent home in Sir John Cope’s 
captured carriage, clad in Sir John’s captured fur-lined coat, and 
wearing his captured chain. Wade’s road brought the coach as far 
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as Tummel Bridge, and his men pushed, pulled and even carried it 
the rest of the way to Din Alastair. 

For the rest of the campaign the Robertson/Cameron remnant 
was commanded as part of Lord George Murray’s Atholl Brigade 
by Donald Robertson of Woodsheal. It seems to have been some- 
thing of a rabble. Large numbers deserted after Prestonpans, and 
had to be rounded up all over again for the Atholl Brigade in 
October 1745 by Colonel Archibald Menzies of Shian with the 
help of Cluny and his much more tightly-disciplined 
MacPhersons. Further mass desertions from the Atholl Brigade 
occurred in January 1746, and it appears to have been largely in 
their own territory, in the skirmishing that took place prior to 
Culloden, that the Rannochmen achieved any real distinction.” On 
11 March 1746 Struan wrote from his house at Carie to Ewan 
MacPherson of Cluny, pointing out: ‘Much depends on the 
Prince’s first meeting with Cumberland. I and my men had prob- 
ably been there had not Locheal contriv’d to turn the heads of my 
Camerons so as to do no service to me nor any body else.’ He 
concluded in verse: 


And as for me my singing’s at a stand, 

Till usurpation yields to Charles’s hand, 
Then will I tune my Reed, and sing aloud 
To raise the humble. and debase the proud.” 


Many of Atholl’s Robertsons fought and died at Culloden, and 
also (if we can believe Ochtertyre’s gossip) at least one of Struan’s 
Camerons. This man’s widow, Catherine, was left with four 
infants, and since soldiers had burned the houses and driven off the 
cattle, she brought her children to the Moor with ten or twelve 
goats and lived quite prosperously there for the rest of her life, 
dying in 1798 at the age of 80 leaving sixty goats and a fortune of 
£60 sterling.” 

After Struan’s lifetime of rebellion the Government had no 
choice. Despite his convenient death at Carie in April 1749, his 
estate was declared forfeit (which technically it had been since 
1690 in any case). His story did not end even there, however, for 
his valet, Charles Alexander, stole his manuscript poems, went to 
live in Edinburgh, and, perhaps in the very year (1751) in which 
Alastair mac Mhaighstir Alastair published his own book of verse, 
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had them 


Printed for CH. ALEXANDER, and sold at his House in GEDDES’S 
Close; where Subscribers may call for their Copies.” 


Rannoch remained in anarchy during the hungry years 
following the ’45, and it was, I believe, Captain Patton of Guise’s 
Regiment who called the Rannochmen of this period ‘the greatest 
thieves in all Europe’. An anonymous Government spy who toured 
the Highlands in 1750 reported: 


I had almost forgot to mention Rannoch a famous Den of Thieves and 
Robbers not far from Broadalbin’s Country. The Inhabitants are of 
the names of Robison, Menzies, Cameron, and McDonald. These 
Rogues keep a Regular Correspondence with the Thieves of 
Glengarry and Lochaber in order to give each other a mutual 
Assistance to Conceal their Villanies. Sir Robert Menzies is 
Proprietor of one part of it and Robison of Struan of the other. The 
Rebellious Disposition of the Latter is well known, but how Menzies 
of Shien, Factor to Sir Robert, should raise so many Men as he did on 
his Estate is not to be easily accounted for.” 


There appear to have been two kinds of Rannoch thieves at this 
time — those who stole because it was in their blood, such as 
Domhnall Ban Camshron (hanged 1752) and Alastair Breac 
Stiùbhart (hanged 1753), and others such as Iain Dubh Camshron, 
An Sairseant Mór, who stole to stay alive, and about whom many 
stories were told. Iain Dubh had been a sergeant in French service, 
but came home in 1745 and joined the Prince’s army. With a 
record like this he had to keep out of the way of the authorities, so 
the only way for him to survive was by cattle-lifting. He eschewed 
violence, and once when a man was accidentally killed on the 
Braes of Mar he abandoned his creach. He was eventually arrested 
at Dunan — after a tip-off, apparently — by a party led by 
Lieutenant Hector Munro. Tried in Perth, he was executed on 23 
November 1753, and hung in chains.” 

An Edinburgh writer (lawyer) called William Ramsay was 
appointed by the Barons of the Exchequer as factor for Struan and 
Cluny in November 1749, and for Lochgarry in March 1751.” His 
task was no easy one. For one thing, he was strongly opposed by 
Captain Duncan Robertson of Drumachine (Druim a’ Chaoine), 
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who now had a claim to the chiefship and the estate following old 
Struan’s death. As Alan G Macpherson has pointed out, it was not 
until December 1752 that an Annexation Act brought the forfeited 
estates into what was intended to be a permanent relationship with 
the Crown, effectively thwarting the hopes of the forfeited fami- 
lies.” For another, it seems clear that views of Ramsay’s perfor- 
mance divide on religious lines. While a local historian singles 
him out as the outstanding factor of the Forfeited Estates, acad- 
emic ones award the palm for Rannoch in no uncertain terms to his 
successor, James Small (1726-77). - Ramsay it was who, in 1751, 
brought the 34-year-old poet Dugald Buchanan to labour as 
SSPCK schoolmaster at Drumchastle on the Rannoch part of the 
Lochgarry estate.” A letter written to him by Buchanan from 
Drumchastle on 27 November 1753 reveals both the condition of 
the estate and the strains of factorial office. 


I had lately an occasion to see a copy of a Letter from Mr Small, 
directed to Mr Moncrieffe, Secretary to the Barons of Exchequer, 
where I find he has misrepresented you in your Management of the 
Government’s Affairs intrusted to you in this country. Believe me, 
Sir, I could scarce believe my eyes when I read such gross 
Falsehoods in that Letter, and cannot but wonder how he could have 
the assurance to assert such things of a man of honour, especially 
since he knew how easily such falsehoods might be detected. 
However, in the midst of so many falsehoods I find one truth that he 
hath said, viz. that numbers of the Tenants are reduced to misery by 
their former practises, as they are obliged to make restitution. But 
what is most surprising is that he thinks that ye, as factor, should be 
always at hand to tutor and nurse them like so many infants; but to be 
free from this trouble he supposes was your scheme of turning out all 
the old inhabitants at once; which was only a mere chimera quite 
without foundation. I can say this thus far that I have often heard you 
say that ye intended to deal with the thieves of Rannoch as Joshua did 
with the Canaanites, To drive them out by little and little. 

Now, Sir, ye may very well remember that of upwards of fifty 
reputed villains ye proposed to turn out five to be examples and a 
terror to the rest, and of those five that ye have turn’d out Mr Small 
has taken back three of them to his farm and other services. In his 
Letter he says, if he had not been in the country in your absence to 
supply the necessitys of the tennants and risquing his small credit (as 
he calls it) to get them meal, etc., that many of them would have 
turned actual outlaws this very year, being either reduced to starve or 
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steal. If Mr Small has risq’d his credit in getting meal to any in this 
country it has been allenarly for those knaves that he has taken into 
his protection, but I suppose, Sir, that ye are not to follow his 
example in this to risque your credit in getting meal for every bank- 
rupt rogue that pays you rent. I have dili gently enquired when I could 
find he had given Tickets” to any of the tennants since I read the 
copy of his Letter, but could find none, but these above named: so 
that this part of his Letter is false and groundless. 

Another part of his Letter is in representing the Country in the 
greatest confusion by reason of your not being oftener in it. He does 
not condescend upon particulars, nor could he do it. That the country 
is in confusion is an untruth, for the oldest men in the country never 
saw it in such order, nor was there ever such a prospect of the contin- 
uance of order as we just now have. In or about the year 1700 when 
Fonab Glendaruel and several other gentlemen were employed by 
the Government to crub the thieving of the Highlanders they indeed 
did wonders and rendered the countrys fully as honest as they are at 
this day, but then there was no care taken of the then rising genera- 
tion (who are now the only standing villains that we have) to instruct 
them in the principles of Religion, Loyalty and Industry. Whereas 
those villains that are now, are restrain’d by the Laws, and have their 
children instructed in all those amiable virtues which has a goodly 
prospect to posterity. I believe that on all the Forfeited Estates there 
is no such care taken in the instruction of youth as in Rannoch nor 
such countenance showen to Industry of every kind as we have, 
within these three years, got seven new erected schools upon the 
Estate of Strowan and Lochgarry, so we have this winter upwards of 
three hundred and fifty boys and girls instructed not only to Read, but 
some of them to spin and knit stockings. 

I wrote the state of the schools to you last week as far as I then 
knew, and can only add that my own school, which was then thirty 
six, is now advanced to fifty two, and this day my wife has begun her 
spinners which are in number five, and expects that they'll at least 
continue two months to attend. I have not been able to visit the 
schools at Glengarry and Glenerechy as ye ordered me, but by 
accounts from these parts I hear there are more scholars this year than 
was last year. 

The school at Carrie is not gathered so well as ye expected, and 
the reason is the Bridge is not repaired upon the Burn, and because 
there was a Child lost when the former Bridge was taken away. All 
of them on this side of the Burn will not send their children to school 
till it be sufficiently made up, and it is allenarly owing to Mr Small 
that this is not done before now, for he would not give a stick out of 
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the wood to lay upon it, but oblidged the tennants to take allar or 
birch, or. what else they could get, or want, and I am far mistaken if 
some of the wood does not go for worse purposes than to serve such 
a publick good.” 


Ramsay’s evictions, so opposed by Small, are of great historical 
importance. Alexander Stewart has pointed out that the justifica- 
tion offered for them was that the economy of the Struan estate had 
been based upon illegal trade in cattle, that the estate was therefore 
carrying a population greater than it was legally able to support, 
and that it was in Rannoch, therefore, that ‘was begun the system 
of evictions which has desolated many a Highland glen and sent 
hundreds of brave men and worthy women adrift, with the wail of 
Macrimmon’s Lament ringing in their ears’. Of course one 
consequence of driving thieves out of Rannoch was that they took 
to operating elsewhere. By way of example we have Angus 
Cameron, ‘a man of Rannoch in Perthshire’, who witnessed a 
murder in the Braes of Mar in September 1749. From the account 
of the ensuing trial it is clear that he was living by the cateran 
trade, and belonged to a band which operated far and wide over the 
country." With regard to Ramsay’s absenteeism, it has been 
pointed out that probably the greatest mistake made by the Barons 
of the Exchequer in the vital first few years of forfeiture was ‘their 
ready acquiescence in the non-residence of their factors, a state of 
affairs which resulted in reliance on sub-factors, who were more 
often than not the friends, kinsmen or even former factors of the 
forfeiting persons”... This is exactly the trap into which Ramsay 
fell. 

As for Buchanan’s complaint about the wood, Small was 
merely being punctilious in doing his duty. It was what came natu- 
rally to him. He appears to have joined Loudoun’s Highlanders 
around the age of 19. If we may assume that he was in the regiment 
in May 1745, he would have had some interesting senior officers 
— at that point they included Captain Ewan MacPherson of Cluny, 
Lieutenant Donald MacDonald of Lochgarry, and Lieutenant 
Duncan Robertson of Drumachine, all of whom deserted to join 
the Prince, and all of whose estates he later administered.” He first 
distinguished himself by arresting Coll MacDonald of Barrisdale 
on 10 June 1746. His commanding officer on that occasion was 
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Captain John Forbes of Newe, now (1753) factor on the estates of 
Cromarty and Lovat.” On 27 May 1747 he was appointed ensign 
in Lord John Murray’s Regiment, the 42nd, and appears to have 
commanded a detachment garrisoned in Glenelg. On 20 April 
1748 he was transferred back to Loudoun’s Highlanders, and 
presumably served with them in the Low Countries until their 
disbandment in June 1748. Finally, in 1752, as a half-pay officer, 
he had come to Rannoch to take up the economically vital post of 
‘Keeper of the Woods of Strowan’.” 

He clearly left full-time soldiering with the modest rank of 
ensign, despite the fact that a letter of 5 June 1753 is addressed to 
‘Lieut. James Small of Ld. Loudoun’s Highland Regt. for Present 
att Finart’, and that in later documents he is referred to as ‘Captain 
Small’.” This appears to have been mere flattery, for it is as Ensign 
James Small that he appears on the half-pay list of two additional 
companies of the 42nd in 1754.” When Ramsay resigned in that 
year — apparently because the Barons of the Exchequer and the 
military authorities objected to his appointment of the Jacobite 
Donald MacPherson of Breakachie as deputy factor on the Cluny 
estate — Ensign Small was appointed as factor to all three estates 
in his place.” Buchanan’s reaction is not recorded. 

Small remained as factor of Struan and Lochgarry until his 
death in August 1777, by which time he was receiving a salary 
from the Commissioners of £100 per annum.” A vivid anecdote is 
recorded of him by the Rev. Dr Mackintosh MacKay, minister of 
Laggan 1825-1832, whom we will meet again later; it concerns 
Ewan MacPherson of Cluny, who had been in hiding in Badenoch 
since Culloden, and who was now, about April 1755, on his way to 
France at the express order of Prince Charles. 


After all his escapes, and dangers, and hardships for those nine years, 
when Cluny did at length leave the country, he made an escape as 
narrow at least as any he ever had made before. He was on horseback, 
dressed like a country gentleman, with his faithful piper riding 
behind as his servant. In passing down through Athol the same day he 
left Badenoch, who should meet him full in the face but a Capt. 
Small, then in the situation of factor upon the sequestered estates, and 
who traversed the country from time to time with a considerable 
retinue of attendants, in a half soldier half civilian style. Cluny knew 
Capt. Small very well by appearance, as did his piper. 
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They came in sight of each other at a place where the road 
branched off into a bow-and-string. Cluny was just about to come to 
the joinings at the other end when they hove in sight of each other. It 
was the cast of a dye whether they should meet or not: the piper was 
for returning and galloping off into the hills. Cluny said, ‘Follow me, 
do as I do.’ 

Without shewing any hesitation or even quickening his pace, he 
took one of the roads, and presently he saw Small and his party take 
the same towards him. The day rained. They met, and the rain was an 
apology for not stopping to exchange news etc. Just as Capt. Small 
passed by Cluny’s side on the road, Small cries to him, ‘Your horse 
has lost a shoe, Sir.’ 

Cluny touched his hat, by way of thanking him, and rode quietly 
on, without being suspected.” 


Towards the end of 1755 Small, applying great thoroughness, 
social and economic wisdom and a touch of dry wit, prepared for 
his superiors a document which is of fundamental importance in 
understanding the history of Rannoch. He entitled it “Report & 
Answers by Ensign James Small, Factor on the Estate of Strowan, 
To The Instructions given him by the Commissioners for 
Managing the Forfeited Estates in Scotland Anexed to the Crown’. 
As it has been published at least twice and frequently quoted, I 
restrict myself here to a series of excerpts designed to focus as 
strongly as possible on Finnart in 1739. 


The factor will keep in mind that the estate under his management is 
annexed to the Crown and will endeavour from time to time to obey 
the orders he shall have the honour to receive and in general to do 
every other thing in his power to promote the purposes disigned by 
this annexation. That he might be the more enabled to do this and 
make it his only business, he has gone to live on the estate of Strouan, 
and will particularly obey your Lordships’ order with respect to 
accepting of any gratuity whatever and will make his family and 
dependants do the same... 

There are no nonjurant clargymen or meeting of that kind on the 
estate of Strouan, nor in its neighbourhood, except one Cameron, 
who stays with Mrs Stewart of Kenichan near Tumble Bridge and 
preaches in the ordinary way, viz. has only four people in the room 
but perhaps a numerous audience without. He likeways babtizeses 
children, but Mr Small has not heard that any of the King’s tenants 
have employed him this way... 
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The only school on the estate of Strown till of late was at Finart in 
the Breas of Ranoch, by the appointment of the Society for 
Propogating Cristian Knowledge. This school was last year [1754] 
removed to Bunranoch and the salary given, partly last year and 
wholely this year, to Dugal Buchanan, school master at Drumcastle, 
part of the estate of Lochgarrie, so that all the schools on the estate of 
Strouan are now at the charge of the Commissioners, and are: 
Rodorick Kenidy’s, who now keeps a school at Finart and is about 
twenty six years of age. He had last year [1754] a hundred merks* 
from the Society, but tho’ that is this year taken from him, the factor 
has prevailed on him to continoue and take what your Lordships will 
please to give as a sallary. The presbitry give him a large carracter as 
a diligent master and as very usefull in catechising and reading to the 
people on Sundays. He has just now about seventy schollars, who 
make surprising proficiency. Last year Alexander Cummin taught a 
school at Carie, had upwards of thirty schollars, but as he had but two 
pounds ten shillings of sallary, scruples to continoue unless it is 
augmented . . . [The other schools are at Morelagan and Glenerochy. | 
The schools are particularly usefull in learning the young ones the 
English language, as the masters discharge their scholars to speak the 
Irish. There is nothing taught at any of these schools but to read, write 
and accompt. 

The laws prohibeting the use of the Highland dress and the 
Disarming Acts are compleetly put in execution on the estate of 
Strouan and such parts of the neighbourhood where the troops are 
stationed, but Mr Small cannot say so much for other places where 
these are not stationed, but will now lay himself out to have these 
laws take effect in all that districk of the Highlands where he has a 
concern or has occasion to travel. 

As to the preservation of the game, the factor cannot say how the 
laws with respect to that are put in execution, as there is no regular 
gamekeeper. Strouan always had one whome he called his forester 
and killed him deer and roe when found on his hills. Mr Small cannot 
much complain of an inclination in the tenants of Ranoch to a habit 
of poaching, their inclinations leading them reather to another kind of 
game. 

Ranoch, with respect to theft, is so universally well-known that 
the factor thinks it needless to give its full history this way and 
reacons it may suffise in the general to say that its being annexed to 
the Crown has given the greatest blow to that (on many accounts) 
destructive trade. For as Ranoch lay in the center of the Highlands, 
with wide extended hills and scarce a single man in it but either stole 
or connieved at theft, it was the common randevous of all theeves and 
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stoln cattle. For example, the cattle stoln from the south behooved to 
be carried through Ranoch in their way north and were brought there, 
both by the inhabitants and theeves, from all corners, where they lay 
safe till a proper oppertunity offered of driving them north. In the 
same way, cattle from the north were carried south, many of them 
even to England. The factor has now the pleasure to aquaint your 
Lordships that for two years past (so fare as he could hear or learn) 
there has not a single beast been stoln into or carried through Ranoch, 
and all the neighbourhood live now in quiet, Mr Small using his 
endeavours to recover their cattle to every honest man, as well as to 
His Majesty's tenants. 

When Mr Small was three years agoe [1752] sent to Ranoch, there 
were in that country ten outlaws, besides some hundreds of ordinary 
dealers, and now, by the dilegence of the troops, he has likeways the 
pleasure to say that he does not know of a single outlaw or one whoes 
profession is theft within twenty miles round him, tho’ he very well 
knows that nothing but the terror of the law and fear of the gibbet 
hinder many from being such... 

Ranoch lies turning a little to the northeast and is altogether about 
twenty four milles long and fourteen broad. It is divided by a lake 
called Loch Ranoch, seven computed miles long. The north side of 
this loch belongs to Sir Robert Menzies and is called Slismeen /Slios 
Min]. The south side is called Slisgarrow /Slios Garbh], belonging to 
His Majesty. It is twenty four miles long and six broad. All this is 
mountainous except five distinct little spots, none of which are two 
miles in circomferance, where are five distinct little villages or 
farms.” These villages lie by the loch side and have hitherto been but 
indifferently cultivate and produce no grain but bear and early oats. 
The inhabitants never attempted to sow any hay, nor are there any 
inclosures except a very bad fence built by every village betwixt their 
corns and the open hills. The ground, if properly cultivate, is fertile 
and in some parts Is a blackish and some parts a rerdish loam, mixed 
with gravel and sand. The chief dependance of the country has 
always been on cattle & grass. They never desired any more corns 
than could keep their cattle from starving in the winter... 

The situation of Ranoch rendered it very fitt for the theevish busi- 
ness, not only from its lying (as before observed) in the center of the 
Highlands, but as it bordered on other theevish countries. On the west 
and northwest it is bounded by Glenco in Argyleshire, on the north 
and northeast by Lochaber and Badenoch in Inverness-shire. On the 
east it meets with the wide extended Forests of Athole and Gordon, 
and on the south and southwest by the hills of Breadalbane and 
Glenlyon. It is on every side sorrounded with wide extended hills and 
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by these the communication is such that cattle can be brought to it 
from all comers of the Highlands through wild, uninhabited paths. . . 

Altho’ there is an immense deal of birch and aller wood on the 
King’s estate in Ranoch, it’s but wood in a wilderness. The only valu- 
able timber is the firr woods, commonly called the Black Wood of 
Ranoch. The late Strouan took a very fatherless care of it and not only 
without judgement or mercy cutt doun young and old trees much 
more than he could dispose of, but likeways allowed his tenants and 
others to cutt and destroy vast quantitys of it. Mr Ramsay, too, when 
appointed factor on Strowan, sett in tack about four times the quan- 
tity of timber the woods could annualy spair... 

As to commerce and manufacture, it can scarce be said these have 
as yet reached Ranoch, but the women, who were wont to do nothing 
but look after their cattle when the men were idle or perhaps worse 
employed, have now, especially in the winter, betaken themselves to 
spining and industry, and during that season the men look after the 
cattle. 

There is on the estate of Strowan but one malt killn, which is at 
Fernan, where is likeways the only still. There are five changehouses, 
one at Fernan, one at Kanloch, one at Inercomry, one at Carie, and 
one at Morelagan, but the two last scarce deserve the name. 

The most prevailing names on this estate are Camerons, 
McGregers (who have assumed other names) and a few McDonalds, 
all of whom seem orrigenally to be refugees, come to Ranoch not for 
building of kirks, tho’ the Camerons are by fare the worst. 

Till last year there could be no country worse of access or with 
fewer conveniences for communication than Ranoch, as there was no 
road to it but was extreamly bad and even dangerous for riders. It was 
a saying of the late Strouan’s that be the roads never so bad, his 
friends would see him and he wanted no visits from his enemys, and 
very likely he had theeving in his view in this, as well as his circom- 
stances... 

As before observed, Ranoch is the place of the estate of Strouan 
that claims most of your Lordships’ attention and, therefore, would 
seem to be the only proper place for a village. If there are more than 
one, Kanloch Ranoch and a place at the west end of the loch called 
Finart appear to be the only places. And if there is to be but one, 
Kanloch doubtless commands the preference. Kanloch is a beautyfull, 
plain spot... Traveling chapmen from Lochaber &c. go south for 
goods by Kanloch and if they could be furnished there, at reasonable 
rates, they would go no farther. Finart is likeways a very pritty plain, 
much about the same extent and lies at the west end of the loch. Its 
greatest disadvantages are that it’s at one end of the country and provi- 
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sions of all kinds will be worse to bring to it, especially forrage ... 

If Ranoch is keeped honest, theeving can never be carried on as a 
trade in the Highlands . . . Proper houses and beding are perhaps as 
necessary improvements in the Highlands as any one thing that has 
no great appearance, for as the people are from their infancy used to 
lye on the ground in no more than a single blancket, this fitts them for 
the hardships of their theevish expeditions .. .” 


I cannot conclude this section without referring to the most 
frequently retold of Dugald Buchanan legends, that is, of how he 
preached to two feuding kindreds from a rock in the middle of a 
river that separated them. As the river in question was Abhainn 
Ghamhair (the Gaur), and one of the kindreds was the Camerons 
of Finnart, it will be very much to my purpose to put the incident 
under a microscope. The date would have been summer 1755, for 
it was on 7 May of that year that Buchanan was appointed catechist 
by the committee of the General Assembly for managing the Royal 
Bounty. We first raise the scent of the story in an anonymous work 
of 1836. 


His great piety and excellence of character becoming now generally 
known — the numbers who flocked from all parts to hear him were 
so great that the house in which they had hitherto met was insuffi- 
cient to contain them; he therefore adjourned with them to a rising 
eminence on the banks of the Ranoch,.a river taking its name from 
the loch from whence it flows. Few scenes can be imagined more 
impressive than this eminent and devout man of God and the congre- 
gated multitude of simple and attentive hearers of all ages and sexes 
he addressed, receiving the law of God at his mouth and raising their 
voices beside the purling brook in accents of praise to the God of 
heaven. Nor was he attended by those only among whom he lived, 
and over whom it might be said that the Holy Ghost had made him 
overseer, but by many from other remote parts who were attracted by 
the fame of his piety, and who, as they winded their way along the 
hills, could not fail to recall the affecting language of the prophet, 
‘Who are these that fly as a cloud, and as the doves to their 
windows?” 


This brings Dugald to a river, but it is the Tummel down by his 
school at Drumchastle, misnamed the Rannoch — an error which 
suggests that the anonymous writer was far from being a local 
man. The Islayman Thomas Pattison sorted it out in 1866. 
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He preached with such fervour and eloquence, that by and bye 
crowds from all parts came to hear him, until his school-room was 
found much too small to hold the numbers that were attracted to his 
meetings. Then he used to adjourn with them to a rising ground on 
the banks of the river Tummel, where, in the open air, his hearers 
mingled their praises with the sound of the murmuring waters.” 


It is curious that the Tummel story is not repeated in later accounts 
of Buchanan’s life. It is as if it became subsumed in the greater 
story, which is first told by the Rev. Allan Sinclair, Free Church 
minister of Kenmore 1846-88. 


He occasionally had meetings at the head of Loch-Rannoch, where 
there was then a large population. Those were the days of feuds and 
petty animosities between tribe and tribe. From what cause we know 
not, but there was such a bitter feud between the people of two 
contiguous districts in this part of Buchanan’s district, that they could 
not trust themselves in close proximity, even to hear the word of God. 
And yet, singularly enough, both parties were willing to hear the 
evangelist. Buchanan took his stand on a large stone in the channel of 
the stream that divided the contending parties; and, from this position 
addressed his audience. The address of that day was so powerful, so 
owned of the Lord, that the people were quite melted down. They 
confessed their faults mutually, and that very day parted as friends.” 


In a derivative account first published in 1904, Sinclair’s ‘bitter 
feud’ becomes ‘at daggers drawn’, while his ‘contending parties’ 
become ‘hostile parties’.” Next comes the Rev. John Sinclair (no 
relation) who, as Established Church minister of Kinloch Rannoch 
1878-1912, was even better placed with regard to oral tradition, 
though admittedly a generation behind. 


The first time Dugald visited the Braes of Rannoch, great crowds 
came to hear him, and stood on each bank of the then bridgeless river 
Gaur, the tenants of Menzies of Weem from the north, and the tenants 
of the then confiscated estates of Struan from the south side of Loch 
Rannoch. Both parties were at bitter feud, and both parties were 
desirous to hear the evangelist. Buchanan took his stand on a stone 
that stood in the middle of the stream, and there preached so lovingly 
and so powerfully to those on each side of the river that the people, 
quite overcome with emotion, are said to have rushed into the stream 
and to have embraced one another; and from that day forward a ‘truce 
of God’ has existed between the two peoples! The scene would form 
a fine subject for one of our great painters!” 
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One senses that in the course of well over a hundred years the story 
had lost nothing in the telling. Dugald was not standing between 
two armies in the Bannockburn, and had himself written in 1753, 
as we have seen, that “the oldest men in the country never saw it in 
such order”. As I visualise it, the old, the lame, the blind, the heavy 
with child had come as far as they could safely come: how else was 
the young evangelist to please them? Great preachings in those 
days were a magnet for the young and the drouthy, for creditors 
and those with goods for sale. The fights would have come later, 
but Dugald had a barrackful of soldiers to hand. In the meantime, 
a river-preaching was a good way to keep courting couples apart, 
to stop children finding playmates and merchants customers, even 
if little could be heard for the roar of the river. In the end, the 
people could not be kept apart anyway. The old, the lame, the blind 
and the heavy with child went home discussing the sermon while 
the children, the pedlars, the lovers and the pugilists had their fun. 
It was, after all, the eighteenth century. 

The Forfeited Estates papers in the Scottish Record Office tell 
us nothing of river-preachings, but they do include a petition of 
Buchanan’s to the Commissioners, read by them on 26 June 1758, 
which pointed out that ‘in spring, summer and harvest the people 
in Bunrannoch and for two miles up the sides of Loch Rannoch 
conveen to worship God and are catechized by the Petitioner in the 
fields,’ and that, as there was no house to use in winter, and the 
people’s health was thus at risk, ‘the present schoolhouse might be 
repaired for this purpose if a sum not exceeding six pound sterling 
was properly lend out and the ffactor instructed to give timber 
gratis from the Woods of Rannoch’. Small endorsed the proposal 
without comment in respect to timber, recommending merely that 
Buchanan direct the work himself and pass all ‘vouchers’ to him 
for payment. Thus, whether dramatically or not, and whether they 
liked each other or not, did Small and Buchanan transform 
Rannoch until it would have been unrecognisable to Mac 
Mhaighstir Alastair or the Elector of Struan; as one of Buchanan’s | 
Edinburgh friends, Archibald Wallace, wrote on his behalf in 
1760, he ‘was very dilligent and successfull in civilizing one of the 
most barbarous places in the Highlands, and this appears remark- 
ably to every body that knew the country before, and knows it 
now’. 
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The Manuscript 





Adv. MS 72.1.39 consists basically of 32 full leaves of paper, 19.5 
cms high by 14 cms wide, bearing a ‘pot’ watermark (containing 
the initials N A) throughout.” The main text is in a practised 
seventeenth-century Gaelic hand, of which more later. The folia- 
tion is modern, pencilled. Between ff. 28 and 29 a leaf was cut out 
close to the spine. At the end there remain traces of five further 
leaves. The first three of these were similarly removed, but the 
other two were carelessly torn out, leaving stubs of their upper 
portions. These are described below as ff. 33 and 34. This descrip- 
tion may be summarised as follows: 28 leaves (ff. 1-28) + 1 
excised leaf + 4 leaves (ff. 29-32) + 3 excised leaves + 2 stubs (ff. 
33-4). 

The manuscript was no. 3 of the collection deposited by John 
Mackenzie, who was Secretary of the Highland Society of London 
and James Macpherson’s literary executor, in the archives of the 
Highland Society of Scotland (now the Royal Highland and 
Agricultural Society of Scotland) in January 1803.” This means 
that it was one of those obtained in 1760-1 by James Macpherson, 
whose travels in those years included Perthshire, Badenoch, 
Knoydart, Skye, Uist, Glenelg and Mull.” I have elsewhere 
described the deposit as follows: 


The history of the study of the Gaelic manuscripts of Scotland... can 
be said to begin in 1803 with a scene rather like the discovery of 
Tutankhamen’s tomb. A committee of the Highland Society of 
Scotland gathers round in Edinburgh to open a chestful of manu- 
scripts newly arrived from London, from where they were dispatched 
by the executor of the deceased James Macpherson, who had 
collected them at other people’s expense in various parts of the 
Highlands and Islands over forty years before.” 


The event took place on 10 January 1803, and the Society’s 
minutes record it like this. 


A Letter from John Mackenzie Esq. of the Temple, Secretary of the 
Highland Society of London, dated 6. January instant, and addressed 
to William Macdonald of S. Martins Esq., with List of nineteen piece 
of old Gaelic Manuscripts subjoined to the letter, was laid before the 
Meeting, together also with a Box arrived by the Mail coach stated to 
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contain the Gaelic M.S.S. writings mentioned in the above List. The 
Committee proceeded to break open the box, and to examine the 
different Manuscripts therein contained with the List subjoined to 
Mr. Mackenzie’s Letter, with which they found them exactly to 
correspond; and, in testimony whereof, all and each of the above 
nineteen piece of Gaelic Manuscripts are marked with the Initials of 
Messrs. John Campbell, Donald Smith, Donald Mackintosh, and 
Lewis Gordon, Depute Secretary of the Society in presence of one 
another, and deposited in the Archives of the Society.” 


The words ‘all and each’ do not appear to have been intended liter- 
ally in the sense of all four men initialling all nineteen manu- 
scripts. Some were initialled by all four, others by three, two, one, 
or (as in the case of the ‘Book of the Dean of Lismore’) none at all 
of these four men. Perhaps some initials were placed on covers 
since discarded. At any rate, the items which begin my numbered 
list of marginalia are in fact the signatures or initials of John 
Mackenzie, the Rev. Donald Mackintosh, James McHardy and the 
Rev. Mackintosh MacKay. 


l London Sth Janry 1803 | John Mackenzie (1r; cf. no. 33). 
2 No.3—/D.M. (In). 

3 JMcH No. 6. (ir). 

4 M.McK./ No. 12. (1r). 


McHardy was an ‘Advocate of Aberdeen’ (i.e. solicitor) who listed 
those of the Society’s manuscripts which were in the possession of 
Ewen MacLachlan at his death on 29 March 1822; MacKay, 
minister of Laggan, was the last editor of the Society s 
Dictionarium Scoto-Celticum (1828), and the Society’s archives at 
Ingliston still include the list of books, manuscripts etc. returned 
by him in that year.” In these lists, our manuscript appears as no. 6 
and no. 12 respectively. 

The Rev. Donald Mackintosh described the manuscript as 
follows in 1806: 


A quarto paper MS. in the [old Gaelic] character, containing 35 
leaves, the beginning and end lost, partly prose, partly poetry. The 
whole except two loose leaves, seems to have been written in the 17th 
century, but the loose leaves are much older. The poetry is ancient, 
but not Fingalian. The name Tadg og CC, before one of the poems, 
near the end, is the only one to be seen upon it 
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It is difficult to be certain how to reconcile this account with the 
manuscript as it has been known since Mackinnon’s day. The key 
to the problem lies however in Adv. Ms 72.2.2, which consists 
essentially of nos. 16-19 of the ‘nineteen piece’ which had arrived 
from London in 1803, together with a variety of disiecta membra 
from other Advocates’ Gaelic manuscripts. W F Skene’s Scroll 
Catalogue of the Advocates’ Gaelic Manuscripts (1861)” 
describes no. 16 as including a poem by ‘Tadg Og CC’. This corre- 
sponds to nothing in Adv. Ms 72.2.2, but sounds suspiciously like 
our f. 27 (along with its conjunct, of course). It seems likely that 
Macintosh’s ‘loose’ means ‘single’, i.e. without conjunct, and that 
in his day the manuscript was unstitched, consisting of 32 conjunct 
folios and three single leaves, two of these three bearing script that 
looked older than the rest. It may be that the three single leaves, 
contained within f. 27 and its conjunct, were transferred by 1861 to 
what is now Adv. Ms 72.2.2, and that f. 27 and its conjunct were 
recognised by Mackinnon as belonging to Adv. MS 72.1.39 and 
duly returned to it.” This would mean that the three missing leaves 
may be sought in Adv. Ms 72.2.2. Further analysis is required, but 
provisionally I would draw attention to Adv. Ms 72.2.2 ff. 41-43. 
F. 41 (18 x 14 cms) bears the initials JC, D.S., and D.M., and is in 
the hand of Domhnall MacMhuirich, consisting of a semi-legible 
elegy and part of a poem to William (1661-1738), son of Sir 
Norman MacLeod of Berneray. F. 42 (14.5 x 13 cms) is in the hand 
of Niall MacMhuirich and bears part of a poem by Tadhg Dall O 
hUiginn (c.1550 - 1591). F. 43 (11 x 15 cms) has a ‘pot’ water- 
mark, bears the initials L.G., and is in the hand of Niall 
MacMhuirich, consisting of an elegy on the successive MacLeod 
chiefs Iain Breac (d. 1693) and his son Ruairi Og (d. 1699). 

Such losses aside, Adv. Ms 72.1.39 has stayed in pretty sound 
condition. Early in the twentieth century it was sewn into a strong 
new binding, as were some protective leaves of thick white paper, 
followed by the former cover of hide-covered pasteboard. The 
whole was then boxed. The former cover bears a two-line inscrip- 
tion by the text hand which is unfortunately illegible save for a few 
letters, even under ultra-violet light. 

The text hand is anonymous. Many years ago I wondered aloud 
to the Society if it was that of Maol Moire mac Cathail Mhic 
Mhuirich (fl. 1694). ' I have nothing to add to, nor take from, that 
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remark now, and it remains pure speculation, but for convenience 
below I will refer to this scribe (always within inverted commas) 
as ‘Maol Moire’. 

The main text, beginning acephalously at f. Ir, is a Gaelic 
version of ‘The Seven Sages of Rome’, also known as “The Seven 
Wise Masters of Rome’.” This cycle of tales is based on the 
following dramatic concept. A queen attempts to seduce her 
stepson. He rejects her advances. Being a woman scorned, she 
accuses him of attempted rape (this is the first story). The king 
condemns him to death. The execution is delayed by seven wise 
men, who entertain the king for seven days. Each wise man tells 
one story and each except the last 1s responded to by the Queen, 
totalling fourteen stories. On the eighth day the prince breaks his 
silence, tells a story in his own defence, and the queen is put to 
death instead. That makes fifteen stories. 

Our text commences soon after the beginning of the twelfth tale, 
‘Vidua’,” which is being told by one of the Wise Masters, so we 
may guess from this that the present manuscript is the end portion 
of an original of over 80 folios (160 pages), most of which have 
been torn out. ‘The vii sages’ is one of a list of twenty works in 
Irish stated in BL Ms Harley 3756 to have been in the library of the 
Earl of Kildare in 1526, but the present text appears to be the sole 
surviving Gaelic version of it.” Interestingly in view of Alastair s 
profession, Dr Bruford pointed out that ‘The Seven Wise Masters’ 
was said to have been used to teach Irish children to read.” His 
source for this is Francis Kirkman’s The Honour of Chivatry, 
which was published in 1650 and later circulated as a chapbook, 
precisely the sort of thing which Alastair would have come across. 
What is left of ‘Vidua’ begins at Irl” A bainntighearna, ar siad, 
gabh inntinne maith chugad oir is ben og uasal thu. | think the tale 
would have appealed to Alastair. A man has died due to his love 
for his wife, and the setting is the cemetery immediately after the 
funeral. 


“... lady,’ they said, ‘cheer up, for you are a fine young woman and 
your kin will forgive you when you take another husband.’ 

“You're wasting your time saying that,’ said she, ‘for you can be 
sure that I will never leave this place I’m standing in till I die for the 
man who died for love of me.’ 

And when they realised that they couldn't persuade her otherwise, 
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they made her a bothy and enclosed her properly and brought her 
everything she needed and said goodbye and went away and left her 
alone. 

The day her husband died three knights were captured who had 
been terrorising the land, and they were brought to the gallows [1v] 
for execution. There was a knight in the town whose duty it was to 
look after the gallows, and his job was to keep hanged men in the 
gallows for the first night, and should any of them be stolen, he was 
to be stripped of his property and himself executed. And the knight 
got himself ready to go and guard the hanged men, and he was 
watching over them till midnight came. It was winter at the time, and 
he looked at the cemetery where the lady was and saw a fire there, 
and it occurred to him to go and warm himself at it. And he went, and 
knocked at the door where the lady was. She was very frightened on 
hearing that, and said she wouldn’t let him in. 

‘Lady,’ he said, ‘you’d be well advised to let [2r] me in, for I'm 
guarding these hanged men out here and Fd like to come and get 
some warmth in your company, because I’ve been getting terribly 
cold.’ 

‘In that case,’ says she, ‘I'll let you in.’ And she let him in. And 
when he had come in he got warmed up, and when he was no longer 
cold he looked at the lady and saw her to be young, beautiful and 
eligible, and he said to her: ‘Lady,’ says he, ‘I’m surprised that you 
have resolved what you have, for you are young and pretty, and it 
would be very easy for you to find some eligible young man who will 
bring you honour and riches. What’s the point of your being here 
when you won’t get anything for it? It’s a foolish thing for you to be 
doing.’ 

‘Don't say that,’ she says, ‘for it’s for my sake that he died, so I 
will [2v] die for his sake.’ 

‘You will regret it,’ said the knight. 

And while they were like this one of his hanged men was being 
stolen. And after he had been talking with her for a long time in this 
way he said goodbye to her, and when he got back to the gallows he 
discovered the loss of the hanged man from it. He was greatly 
distressed. He didn’t know what to do, and went back to the girl to get 
her advice on how he could save his property and himself. He told her 
how the hanged man had been snatched away and that his person and 
his property were in danger, and sought her advice. She said, ‘If you 
want to take my advice and to have me, [3r] I could give you good 
advice which will get you off the hook without your property or even 
a penny’s worth being lost on your account.’ 

Said the knight, ‘Anything you want, PH do it.’ 
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“Very well,’ says she, ‘dig up my husband that was buried 
yesterday and carry him to the gallows and string him up in place of 
the one that was snatched.’ 

‘You've said well,’ says the knight, ‘and I'll do it.” And they both 
dug up the grave where the body was, and carried the body to the 
gallows. And when they got to the gallows, the knight said that he 
didn’t have the heart to hang him. 

‘Why not?’ says she. “You're not much of a man if you can’t carry 
it out. But it’s no great matter, and I’ll hang him myself for love of 
you.’ 

‘Well said,’ says he. 

And she forgot [3v] her grief and mourning at that, and put the 
noose about her own husband’s neck and carefully hanged him. Lord 
(says the Wise Master), that bad woman’s heart and mind changed 
very quickly. 

And the lady said after that, “That's him hanged,’ says she. 

‘He is indeed,’ says the knight. ‘However, there was a mark on the 
fellow that was snatched away which I am embarrassed to tell you 
about.’ 

‘What was that?’ she said. 

‘A big wound inflicted on his side when he was captured, and 
there's none on this one, so I reckon it’s all up for me. 

‘Take your sword and wound him, or /’// take the sword and /’// 
wound him.’ 

“That's fine by me,’ he said. 

She took the sword and made a big wound in her own husband’s 
side. ‘That’s him wounded,’ says she. 

‘Well,’ said the knight, ‘there was another mark on the one that 
was stolen [4r] from me, for he had two teeth missing.’ 

‘If you want, I'll knock two teeth out of this fellow,’ she said. 

“That's fine by me,’ says the knight. 

And she picked up a stone and knocked two teeth out of her own 
husband’s head and said to the knight, ‘I’ve done a lot for love of 
you, for I’ve hanged my own husband and master,” says she. 

And the knight said: ‘Indeed you have done that, just as every bad 
faithless wife would have done, and if you got your just desserts you 
would be hanged and burned straight away, and I will never take up 
with you, and everyone who willingly takes up with a bad woman 
will suffer the wrath of God.’ 

And when she heard that she was aghast, and didn’t know what to 
do, and after that she fled to distant lands. 


The ‘Seven Sages’ was hugely popular in the late Middle Ages and 
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afterwards. Writing ninety years ago, Killis Campbell mentioned 
forty different versions in Europe and eight in the Middle East, the 
European versions existing in 200 manuscripts and 250 editions.” 
Greene points out that ‘there is hardly a European dialect in which 
at least one version does not exist and a bibliography would fill a 
fair-sized volume’.” The fifteen stories are often found separately, 
the best of them having entered the international corpus of oral 
narrative. According to Campbell, 


Vidua has had a tremendous vogue. Professor Harry Thurston Peck 
asserts that “no anecdote of the kind has ever had so great a vogue’, 
and Joseph Jacobs goes even further in asserting . .. that vidua is 
‘perhaps the most popular of all stories’.” 


He proceeds to give a list of 76 derivatives and analogues of the 
Story in different languages. It is not hard for us to guess why it 
was so popular, at least with men, given that a demand for macabre 
and violent entertainment continues to thrive in our own day. The 
mutilation theme enjoyed endless variation: knocking out one or 
more teeth, cutting off an ear, making holes in the forehead similar 
to arrow wounds, pulling out the hair, cutting off a leg, gouging 
out an eye, cutting off the testicles, breaking legs and arms, 
smearing the face with blood and dirt; there is even a variation in 
which the knight finishes off the faithless widow by beheading her 
with his sword. The Welsh version is particularly graphic: 


Yes, said the knight then, the robber was bald. I will make him bald, 
said she; and she took her husband’s head between her knees with her 
two feet on his two shoulders. No woman shearing or man shaving 
ever was as quick as she in plucking her husband’s head. And quickly 
from his forehead to the crown of his head she left not a hair without 
plucking it away more than the parchment-maker leaves on parch- 


RO 
ment. 


At this stage we may take note of the first word written in the 
manuscript by the early eighteenth-century hand which is to be the 
focus of our attention: 


5 Dear (3r, upper margin; cf. no. 23). 


After ‘Vidua’, our main text continues at 5r5 with ‘Roma’, which 
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begins Do bhi immorro an Roimh uair eigin gan a díol a lucht 
coimhéada innti, then at 8v2 with ‘Inclusa’, which begins Ro baoi 
ridire andso tighearnusa so fein uair eigin darb comhainm 
Munbersier. The initial capitals, D and R respectively, are deco- 
rated in something akin to the thousand-year-old Gaelic manner, 
albeit very crudely in the case of R. It will be appropriate to give 
here Professor Mackinnon’s neat summary of ‘Roma’ (Catalogue, 
p. 153): 


In the next Tale the city of Rome and Christianity are threatened by 
the Saracens. But a clever device was hit upon by which all danger 
was averted. Another night’s respite was granted to the youth, who 
still declined to say a word in his own defence. 


At the foot of the page on which ‘Inclusa’ begins, there is a 
marginal flourish: 


6 A Flatering Companion is Comonly a danger (8v, upside-down; cf. 
nos. 8 and 29). 


Mackinnon’s summary of ‘Inclusa’ is as follows (Catalogue, p. 
153): 


The third Tale is that of a knight who had a vision of a lovely lady, 
and he must needs go in search of her. He found her confined in a 
castle by an old jealous husband. By various manœuvres he not only 
contrives to free the lady but to get her husband to give her away in 
marriage to himself. Upon hearing this Tale the emperor pardons his 
son, who now tells the last Tale of the series. 


After a few pages of this the notes suddenly pick up again at the 
opening 12v-13r. The first seven words of no. 7 are very faint. 


7 the fear of the Lord is the / th the fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
wisdom (12v, up left margin; cf. no. 13). 

8 A flattering Compapanion is Comonly a danger (1 2v, upside-down in 
lower margin; cf. nos. 6 and 29). 

9 Alexander McDonald (13r, down right margin). 

10 Alexander McDonald aught this Book the / grace of God upon on him 
Look to ma | Alexander McDonald | Sir / against the term of (13r. 
upside-down in lower margin; cf. nos. 11, 17, 18, 20, 24, 26, 28, 31, 
32, 35, 39). 
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After this MacDonald’s chatterings go quiet again for a while, and 
at 16r15 the prince’s tale, ‘Vaticinium’, begins with the words: Do 
bi ridire uasal neartmhar andso tirsi 7do bhi mac glic aigi. The D 
is modestly decorated. Mackinnon’s summary of ‘Vaticinium’ and 
of the conclusion of ‘The Seven Wise Masters’ is as follows 
(Catalogue, p. 153): 


There was a knight whose father cast him into the sea, because the 
son was wiser and more learned than himself. But the son survives 
and prospers, while the father is reduced to poverty. He visits his 
father and stepmother, showing them all respect. 

The son then declared himself, revealed the truth of the matter, 
which the empress confirmed. She is put to death. The Tract 
concludes with the observation that this is the way that tigharnadha, 
‘rulers’, deal with evil men unless they reform, and by repentance 
secure the everlasting life. 


Interestingly, ‘Vaticinium’ combines with other material to form 
the story ‘Cànain nan Eun’, which was got for J F Campbell of 
Islay by Hector MacLean from Janet Currie, Stoneybridge, South 
Uist, who got it from her father, who got it from Eachann mac 
Mhurchaidh mhic Alastair Dhomhnallaich, who got it from Niall 
mac Lachainn mhic Dhomhnaill mhic MhicMhuirich.” ‘Cànain 
nan Eun’ may thus owe something to our manuscript. In the first 
full opening of ‘Vaticinium’, 16v-17r, the notes recommence: 


H1 writen by my hand Alexr McD / Alexr McDonald aught this (16v, 
upper margin; cf. nos. 10, 17, 18, 28, 31, 35), 

12 Discharge Alexr McDonald to Duncan Kenedy / for the sume of two 
Hundred merks Scots Money / Fionart Janury the twenty fouth 1739 
years (16v, up left margin; cf. nos. 20, 31, 32, 39)" 

13 The fear of the fear of the Lord (16v, upside-down in lower margin; 
cf. no. 7). 

14 Alexander McDonald (17r, upper margin). 


No. 12 is the first of our financial transactions, a discharge by 
Alexander MacDonald to Duncan Kennedy for 200 merks, i.e. 
Kennedy has given MacDonald 200 merks (£10 sterling), whether 
for goods or services rendered, or as repayment of a loan, we have 
no way of knowing. It also provides a date (24 January 1739) and 
a place (Finnart in Rannoch). The constant recurrence of 
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MacDonald s name leaves us in little doubt as to the scribe s iden- 
tity; throughout the marginalia the hand is fairly consistent, though 
the ink is not. Before the “Seven Wise Masters” ends, two other 
openings bear notes: 


15 G God CG (17v, lower margin; a further G is unfinished). 

16 Thee Hunderd and third Psalm / O thow my my soul bless god the 
Lord and / all that in me is, be stired up his Holy Nam / to magnify 
and bless (17v, up left margin). 

17 Alexander McDonald aught this Book [ having] / the Laufully of it 
written by my hand Alexander McDonald (19v, up left margin; cf. 
nos. 10, 11, 18, 28, 31, 35). 

18 Alexander McDonald / aught this Book An the grace of God / upon 
him Look to make him wise / understand to keep the holy Lord's / 
Comand (20r, upper margin; cf. nos. 10, 11, 17, 28, 31, 35). 


Four pages later, at 22r, we reach the end of ‘The Seven Wise 
Masters’ with the word ‘F.I.N.LS.’ and the following marginal 
pen-tests by ‘Maol Moire’: 


19 cionnas sin pinn na fionn / amen / amen (22r; cf. no. 21). 


The Gaelic words here represent the start of a probatio pennae 
very common in Gaelic medieval manuscripts, Cionnas sin, a 
phinn, ná fionntar linn do locht — ‘How is that, O pen, may no 
fault be found by us.’ Turning the page, at 22v, we find first of all 
that ‘Maol Moire’ continues his work in verse. Beginning with the 
words Tug ar [n-eangnamh] ceim ar gcul (the T is ornamental), 
there are four-and-a-half quatrains of an elegy on Aonghus, 
evidently a Clanranald cleric. The square brackets represent an 
erasure. The word erased is, I think, creideamh. It appears in line 
2, so could not be correct in line 1. I feel sure however that I have 
come across the line tug ar n-eangnamh céim ar gcúl (“our valour 
has taken a step backwards’) elsewhere in the canon of Scottish 
classical verse. The poem is unfinished, breaking off with another 
erasure, and the blank half-page is filled in Alexander 
MacDonald’s hand with a bill of exchange: 


20 Sir against the term of mertimas next / Sir, Fioinart nomr™ Janr 20 5 


1739 | Aganst the term of mertimas next to Come / plase pay to me 
Duncan Kenedy son to / Donald oge Kennedy in wester Finard or my 
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/ order within the House of George Small / Writter in Dull thee sume 
of twenty merks | Scots money the value Recived of mine in your / 
hand hands make thankfull paymt and obli (22v; cf. nos. 10, 12, 20, 
24, 26, 31, 32, 39). 


This is obviously of great importance. MacDonald’s credit with 
George Small is reckoned good, and 20 merks (£1 sterling) is to be 
paid from his ‘account’ in Dull to Duncan Kennedy. It should be 
noted that the date Janr 20 5 1739 is written very clearly and can 
only mean one thing: 25 January 1739.” Failing to understand this 
formula, I previously misread 20 as the, giving a date 5 January 
1739. The date 5 January 1739 for Alastair’s appearance in 
Rannoch, quoted twice at p. 27 of my Mac Mhaighstir Alasdair: 
The Ardnamurchan Years and repeated at p. 18 of Derick 
Thomson’s Alasdair mac Mhaighstir Alasdair: Selected Poems 
(Edinburgh 1996), is therefore wrong, and should be altered to 
read 15 January 1739 (see no. 31). 

It will be appropriate to say here what I know of the Smalls, 
beginning with George. George Small appears to have begun 
working life as clerk to Colin Campbell of Mochaster, W.S. (1652- 
1715), who was man of business to his cousin, John Campbell, 
first Earl of Breadalbane (d. 1717). He then entered the service of 
Captain James Menzies of Comrie (1663-1748), who was Tutor of 
Menzies of Weem (and thus administrator of the Menzies estate) 
during most of the years from 1694 to 1734. One of Small’s tasks 
was to minute the proceedings of the Baron Courts of Menzies and 
Rannoch. Towards the end of his life he ran a hostelry at Weem as 
well as continuing to keep the books of the estate. On 25 July 
1732, at Coshieville near Weem, we find him witnessing the birth 
of the Tutor’s son William.” One wonders if he might also be iden- 
tified with the Small in Edinample on Lochearnside, forename not 
given, who formally ceased in January 1742 to act as legal repre- 
sentative to the widow of Colonel Alexander Campbell of Fonab. 
Whether this was because of Small’s own death or some other 
reason was not recorded, but it suggests a possible obit.” The Rev. 
William Gillies told this society in 1946 that some of George 
Small’s descendants were still resident in the parish of Weem, and 
if he was referring to Kate and Elizabeth Small (see below), the 
name of their house would seem to link him with the Smalls of 
Dirnanean. 
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The Highland Smalls were principally, if not exclusively, of 
Strathardle origin.” I am tempted to wonder if they are descended 
from archers. Strathardle was noted for archery, and shortness of 
stature was considered an important quality in a good bowman. 
One could make a long list of celebrated Highland archers who 
bore with pride the epithet beag. Smalls are on record as 
tacksmen of Dirnanean from 1638, of Dalreoch from 1649, and of 
Kindrogan from 1700. To one of the earliest Smalls of Dirnanean 
(if not the earliest) is attributed the proverb Mur biodh mun phoit 
ach Mac Sheoc’s an liadh . . . ‘If there had been no-one around 
the pot but MacJokie with the ladle . . .” This was a gnomic utter- 
ance aimed at exonerating the thief Iain Dubh Mac Sheoc from 
the charge of stealing a dirk belonging to Spalding of Ashintullie. 
Mac Sheoc had come late to the feast, and was tucking into a pot 
of hot broth with the ladle when Small noticed a near relative of 
Ashintullie’s stealing the dirk that lay beside it. Small’s sentence 
was finished for him by Ashintullie himself, cha robh mo 
bhiodag air chall, ‘my dirk would not have been lost’. By the end 
of the feast the dirk had reappeared standing upright in the sirloin 
of beef.” It is the sort of story that is usually told to explain how 
land was obtained by a family as reward for a service rendered 
(and, I may add, we would expect a bowman to be sober and 
keen-sighted). Another excellent story, too long to retell here, 
explains how William, brother of Patrick Small of Dirnanean, 
came into possession of Easter Kindrogan in or before 1700. In 
order to press a claim to the estate of Kinmouth in Strathearn, the 
Smalls of Kindrogan took the name Small-Keir at about the same 
time. 

As far as I have been able to make out, Ensign James Small was 
the son of Patrick Small of Leanoch in Strathardle and his wife 
Magdalen Robertson. Patrick Small had received the lands of 
Leanoch (near the Spittal of Glenshee) from his father, Patrick, 
fourth laird of Dirnanean; Magdalen Robertson was sister of 
Alexander Robertson, the Baran Ruadh of Straloch in Strathardle, 
who (like all of his line) was as staunchly Whig as his namesake 
was Jacobite.” James had two brothers, Alexander and John, and 
three sisters, Margaret, Susan and Jean. Alexander, his elder 
brother, was a physician. John (1730-96), his younger brother, 1s 
the only Highland Small to have been awarded an entry in the 
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Dictionary of National Biography. He rose to the rank of major- 
general after many years’ service in the British Army in America, 
and was pictured in 1789 as ‘a gentleman of unbounded philan- 
thropy, universally respected and beloved.” Margaret, Susan and 
Jean all married Glenshee or Blackwater lairds. At Ensign Small’s 
death in 1777, one of his cautioners as factor was a William Small, 
writer, Perth.” There were Gaelic- speaking Smalls in Perthshire 
until the twentieth century. Two of them, the sisters Kate Small 
(78) and her sister Elizabeth (87), born at Carse but now living in 
a house significantly called ‘Dirnaneane’ beside Castle Menzies, 
were recorded in 1951 by Fred MacAulay for the Gaelic Linguistic 
Survey. Kate told him quite a good story of how she appears to 
have met a nephew of the Prime Minister, A J Balfour, about 1902- 
Sin l 

Having left a blank for the completion of his Clanranald poem, 
‘Maol Moire’ resumes on the facing page (23r) with a well-known 
Irish poem here beginning Bliaghuin so solus dath (the B is orna- 
mental). Containing here 87 quatrains, it consists of a verse 
calendar of saints-days and festivals. It is attributed in the penulti- 
mate stanza to Gilibeart Ó Dubhthaigh, Abbot of Cong (Co. 
Mayo), but in the last stanza Ó Dubhagáin is mentioned. This is 
Seán Mór Ó Dubhagáin, chief poet of the O’ Kellys of Hy Many (d. 
1374), and in other versions he is given as the author.” To the best 
of my knowledge it is a poem still awaiting an editor. Although it 
appears in many manuscripts in Ireland and Scotland, it has only 
been printed once — from an incomplete version (72 quatrains) in 
another MacMhuirich manuscript, Adv. Ms 72.1.48, ff. 24v-30v.” 
In our manuscript it takes up more than eight pages, during which 
there is one marginal note by ‘Maol Moire’ (no. 21) and others by 
MacDonald (nos. 22, 23): 


21 amen (23r, upper margin; cf. no. 19). 
22 Good manners are an orinament the man (23v, up left margin). 
23 Dear / Dear / Dear (25r, upside-down in right margin; cf. no. 5). 


A little of the upper margin of f. 24, and a lot of the upper margin 
of f. 25, have been torn away. The calendar poem ends with an 
ascription of authorship at the top of 27r, at the fifth line of which 
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page ‘Maol Moire’ offers us another Irish poem — 23 quatrains 
beginning Ata an saogal ag seirmoir and prefaced by the ascrip- 
tion Tadhg og cc (for cecinit “sang |). This is the well-known 
Connacht poet Tadhg Og Ó hUiginn (d. | 448). A longer version of 
the poem, ascribed to Cormac Ruadh O hUiginn (about whom 
nothing is known), has been published by Fr McKenna, who sums 
up its message with the words: “All things in the world preach 
death and judgment.”” Two pages later MacDonald returns in the 
upper margin: 


24 Sir / Against the term of m (28r; cf. nos. 10, 20, 26, 32, 39). 


Halfway down 28r, “Maol Moire' breaks off. This leaves half the 
page empty. It is filled with the following 12-line text by 
MacDonald. Many words are clear, but many others are not, either 
because they are crudely written or because they are at the right- 
hand side of the page, which is scuffed. Sguare brackets, as 
always, indicate illegible or semi-legible text. 


25 O gur mich gho dusgadh Cha dusal Caidal / ahorm gur tricht ma 
groch re Choundadh ar / Cholow na glanan so hall ghoun mir agus 
/ sougradh mo run an Calen Des gran gus an! Danach an tus ort 
gus” Cuus gam bhaladh a mhan / O mi nach racha ar mort mar 
Laudh na traidh is chus for / afanain farr alle Cara na fele im loibh 
teith | holuhe minntain is a hagnadh gu dirach gun [luib] / nach bura 
lee brigan ga Ceartachaidh fen as [. . .] / grount guma C ho dangain 
afacal re bannain | a glasah as our bhirin™ hin an daghalaod | Dam 
Dhoin nach me bhaladh an tud™' (28r; the words printed here in 
roman, as opposed to italic, are written suprascript). 


On careful inspection, this turns out to be a vernacular love poem 
corresponding to Glasgow University Library, MacLagan MS no. 
75 Gur mithich dhamh dusga. Its execrable spelling reflects either 
ignorance or that it was hastily jotted down while being sung. One 
word, tricht (properly tric) is written in a way that suggests aware- 
ness of classical Gaelic orthography, a more obvious phonetic 
rendering of it being ‘triche’ or ‘trichk’. With the help of 
MacLagan MS 75, it is possible to attempt a transliteration and 
translation of MacDonald’s text, as follows. 


378 

MacLagan MS 75 
Gur mithich dhamh dusga 

Cha ne tus chadail thorm 

Sann tha m' ghnochin cur mach 
Air cul ghleannan úd thall 
Dheanin mir is sugradh 

Ri ruin mo chri gun fheall 


Gus an dthanich mi n tus 
Gur ce cuis[e] mo mhealle bhann 


Smi nach rach air madhart 
Aon lead no traigh sa chuis 


Far am fhaninn fear eile 


Bhi caruidh na feaill[e] m luib etc. 


"Se tholligh mintin 
Te gheabht cho chint gun luib 


Snach bfhurrast le breug dheanamh 


Bhi ga carch fein bhar grund 


Bhi cho chint na facal 

Ri bann air glas as ùr 
Sbherin fhéin di mo ghealla 
Nach bo bhi mheall i ntus 


MacLagan MS 75 translation 


It’s time I awoke, 
Not the start of my sleeping, 
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Adv. MS 72.1.39 transliteration 


O gur mithich dhomh dùsgadh, 
Cha dùsal cadail a th’ orm, 
Gur tric mo ghnothach ri tionn- 
dadh 
Air chùlaibh nan gleannan sa 
thall; 
Ghabhainn mir’ agus sùgradh 
Ri mo rùn an cailin deas gránd' — 
Gus an táinig mi “n tùs ort 
Gur e cúis mo mheallaidh a 
bh’ ann. 


S mi nach rachadh air m' adhart 
Ma tha leathad no traigh anns 

a’ chúis 
Far am faithnchinn fear eile 
Bhith càradh na foille ‘nam lúib. 


Té a thoilicheadh m’ inntinn 
“5 a h-aigne gu dìreach, gun lùb, 
Nach b’ urra le breugan 
Bhith ga carachadh fhéin ás 
a’ ghrunnd; 
Gum bu cho daingeann a facal 
Ri bann air glasadh as ùr — 
Bheirinn fhéin ann de ghealladh 
Dam dheòin nach mì mheall- 
adh an tùs. 


Adv. MS 72.1.39 translation 


O it’s time to awake, 
I can’t slumber or sleep, 
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My concerns are going out 
To behind yon wee glen: 

Id frisk and make love 
With my innocent darling — 


Till I first came along 
It brought me disappointment. 


I won't carry on 

If slope or ebb-tide’s involved 
Where I'd know another man 
To be plotting against me. 


What would gladden my mind 


Would be a woman found so 
totally guileless 

That she couldn’t easily tell a lie 

To be shifting herself off the 
sea-bed; 

To be as sure of her word 

As a marriage-tie newly 
enforced — 

And I’d promise her personally 

That I’d not be the first one to 
cheat her. 


It’s often my errand turns 

Behind the wee glens over by: 

I'd have frisking and lovemaking 

With my darling the fine ugly 
girl — 

Till I first came upon you 

It brought disappointment. 


I wouldn’t continue 

If slope or ebb-tide’s involved 
Where I'd know another man 
To be plotting against me. 


A woman who once gladdened 
my mind, 

Her spirit being straight, 
without guile, 

And who couldn’t use lies 

To shift herself out of the 
sea-bed; 

May her word be as firm 

As a marriage-tie newly 
enforced — 

I'd personally promise 

That I’d not willingly be the 
first one to cheat. 


What are we to make of this? It is clearly no simple love-song, but 
is about what would nowadays be called ‘sexual politics’. It is 
certainly the kind of song that Alastair mac Mhaighstir Alastair 
liked to make himself. The word grand’ in the Adv. Ms 72.1.39 
version alerts us that we are dealing with something raunchy; our 
stanza le-h is decidedly risqué, and one is forced to wonder if the 
omission of ort in the other version is a piece of deliberate censor- 
ship by the Rev. James MacLagan. Even in ours it appears 
suprascript, and was thus some sort of afterthought. 

The next page, 28v, was left entirely blank by ‘Maol Moire’, 
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suggesting that he was leaving room for the end of the poem by 
Tadhg Óg, and/or the beginning of his next one. Opening the 
manuscript upside-down, MacDonald probably intended to make 
use of it for a substantial letter or discharge, but never got further 
than the first word: 


26 Sir (28v, bottom right, upside-down; cf. nos. 10, 20, 24, 32, 39). 


Between ff. 28 and 29, as I have said, a leaf was cut out of the 
manuscript close to the spine. There is no way of knowing at what 
stage in its history this excision took place, but at 29r, in the hand 
of “Maol Moire’, there commences a poem of 26 quatrains which 
may possibly be acephalous. It begins Meisneach mileadh a mac 
Eoin, and concerns the return from exile in about 1650 of 
Domhnall mac Jain Mhùideartaich of Clanranald, the infamous 
Domhnall na Cuthaige.”” An interesting text for any MacDonald, 
and its margins are liberally scribbled upon: 


27 Alexander McDonald (29r, upper margin). 

28 Alexander McDonald aught (?)thlis Book the grace of God / upon 
him Look to make him / wise and understand (29r, lower margin; cf. 
nos. 10, 11, 17, 18, 31, 35). 

29 A Flattering Companion is comonly a dangerous thin g (29v, up left 
margin; cf. nos. 6, 8). 


The poem to Domhnall na Cuthaige finishes halfway down 30r. 
Halfway down the remaining blank space, on the left, ‘Maol 
Moire’ added the following word (or letters): 


30 Fan (30r). 


It is now hard to find, because Alexander MacDonald has 
obscured it with a substantial note in dark ink. The ends of the lines 
are missing, because at this point the outer edge of f. 30 has been 
torn away. 


31 Alexander McDonald aught this Book [the] | grace of God upon him 
Look to make h[im] | wise and understand to keep the Hof ly] / Lords 
Comands Finnard in Ranoch, / Janr 15 1738 yea[rs] (30r; cf. nos. 
10, 11,12, 17,18, 20,28, 32, 35,39). 
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This raises the issue of the date. The other dates mentioned in the 
notes are 24 January 1739 (no. 12), 24 January 1739 (no. 32), and 
25 January 1739 (no. 20). All of these are given at Finnart. One of 
two conclusions must be drawn. The first is that the year 1738 is 
perfectly correct, and that Alexander MacDonald is scribbling in 
the manuscript during two successive Januaries in Finnart because 
that is where he lives — in other words, he is a Rannochman and 
not the poet at all. The second possible conclusion is that for 1738 
we may read 1739 because (a) this is a very common mistake to 
make in the first weeks of the New Year and (b) according to the 
usage of England and Ireland (though not Scotland) at this time the 
year did not begin until 25 March. 

Either way, it is clear from the dates that no. 31, although lower 
down the page, was written before no. 32, which is squashed in 
pale ink into the space above it. The ends of the lines are very diffi- 
cult to read due to scuffing at the cut-off edge of the leaf. 


32 Sir Fionart™ January the tuinty forth 1739 years / Recived from 
Duncan Cameron the sume of twenty [pound] / Scots money the 
value recived of mine in your [hand] / make thankfull paymt and 
oblidges your Most [humble] / Servant Alexander McDonald (30r; 
cf. nos. 10, 12, 20, 24, 26, 31, 39). 


This is a discharge from Alexander MacDonald to Duncan 
Cameron for £20 Scots, i.e. Cameron has given MacDonald £20 
Scots (£1.13.4 sterling), whether for goods or services rendered, or 
as repayment of a loan, we have no way of knowing. 

Turning the page to 30v, we find ‘Maol Moire’ launching 
himself into a fresh poem of ten quatrains beginning Jomdha ród 
direch ag Dia. It is a piece of Irish religious verse elsewhere attrib- 
uted to Tadhg Og O hUiginn. Fr McKenna summarises it as: 
‘Roads to God. O Mary, help me. O God convert me as Thou didst 
convert Paul.”'” Then on the facing page, 31r, he commences a 
poem of 22 quatrains beginning Dual freasdal ar bfeirg flatha. 
(The initial capitals I and D are large, as always, but lightly 
embellished.) As it may offer a terminus post quem for the manu- 
script as a whole, it is worth examining in some detail, and I will 
offer a few verses here in edited form. The poet begins by alter- 
nately cajoling and attacking his erstwhile patron, then indicates 
his kindred in pointing out that even Leéd himself, ceann fine na 
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fola (the prime chieftain of the blood), fell out with his fi/e, but that 
this took place in brugh gan eagal n-oirbhire, a mansion without 
fear of mockery. Then, in stanza 9, he names his subject. 


Asé ar mbaramhail on bhrath 

go bhfuil Eoin orm go narach, 
an coillbhile ós Chlár Monaidh, 
ag radh oirbhire um ealadhain. 


(‘Our opinion from what we hear is that John, the sacred forest tree 
above the Plain of Scotland, is shamefully uttering mockery about 
me concerning my art.’) 


Nó ma thogras ó nOlbhair 

mo chogadh mar chomhairle, 
ciodh ma n-obainn luighe leis 
mas obair dhuine dhilis? 


(‘Or if Oliver’s descendant prefers war with me as counsel, what if 
I should refuse to lie with him, if such be the task of a faithful 
man?’) The figure of speech is a common one in classical verse. 
He goes on in the same vein: T’ aire riut, a rí Leoghais, he says, 
‘Look out, king of Lewis’, also addressing him as leoghan Sgi 
‘lion of Skye’ and mile Mighinis ‘warrior of Minginish’. And he 
concludes: 


Síol Leóid nf leo nach rachadh 

gach cath cruaidh do cheannsachadh, 
's a gcreach gan lorg gan labhra 
le neach don ord ealadhna. 


(‘The MacLeods might succeed in winning every arduous battle, 
but their plunder would be uncelebrated and unspoken of by one of 
the poetic order.’) 


Ruaighri ba déine deabhaidh, 

éan goile ag Gaoidhealaibh: 
do fhéad an duine re dan 
a thréad uile do éaladh. 


(‘Roderick who’d be most vigorous in strife, the bird of battle of 
the Gael: the man of poetry is quite capable of abandoning his 
entire flock.”) Now, by contrast, and on a new page (32r, the last 
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complete folio of the manuscript) with guite a prominent initial T: 


Tormdd do choiseonadh creach 

ar mhíle lann is lúireach 
is ollamh ag buain a bhlaidh 
go h-ollamh, gan uain agaidh. 


(‘Norman would win plunder with a thousand blades and breast- 
plates while a chief poet celebrated his fame readily, without a 
moment’s delay.’) 


ladsan gér choinnle cosgair, 
Uilliam agus Alasdair, 

file le duain dana tuig 

ag buain chana don charuid. 


(‘Although William and Alexander are torches of battle, under- 
stand a poet with stanzas of verse who is levying tribute from the 
kinsman.’) We have, then, a poem of warning and conciliation to 
John, chief of MacLeod, which also mentions Roderick, Norman, 
William and Alexander. I believe it is possible to identify these 
individuals with some certainty, and thus to date the poem. John is 
lain Breac, chief of the MacLeods of Dunvegan from 1664 to 
1693. Roderick is his son Ruairi Og, chief of the MacLeods of 
Dunvegan from 1693 to 1699. Norman is Sir Norman MacLeod of 
Berneray (d. 1705), Iain Breac’s long-lived uncle. William, also of 
Berneray, is Sir Norman’s son by his second marriage, 1.e. to 
Catherine MacDonald of Sleat, which took place in 1661. 
Alexander is William’s son, also of Berneray, who could hardly 
have been born before 1680." 

As I see it, then, we have a scenario which is familiar in both 
classical and vernacular verse: from a secure base in Berneray, the 
poet expresses grave concems at developments in Dunvegan. Iain 
Breac it was who aroused the misgivings expressed by the Clarsair 
Dall in ‘Oran Mór MhicLeòid’. Ruairi Og, the ‘bird of battle’ 
(again, the phrase éan goile is not original — it may be found in 
Dinneen’s Irish dictionary), was born about 1673-5, and his educa- 
tion was put in the hands of a governor, the celebrated Martin 
Martin, who was vicious about the classical poets. 


The orators by the force of their eloquence had a powertul ascendant 
over the greatest men in their time; for if any orator did but ask the 
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habit, arms, horse, or any other thing belonging to the greatest man in 
these islands, it was readily granted them, sometimes out of respect, 
and sometimes for fear of being exclaimed against by a satire, which 
in those days was reckoned a great dishonour: but these gentlemen 
becoming insolent lost ever since both the profit and esteem which 
was formerly due to their character: for neither their panegyrics nor 
satires are regarded to what they have been, and they are now allowed 
but a small salary. I must not omit to relate their way of study, which 
is very singular: they shut their doors and windows for a day’s time, 
and lie on their backs, with a stone upon their belly, and plaids about 
their heads, and their eyes being covered, they pump their brains for 
rhetorical encomium or panegyric; and indeed they furnish such a 
style from this dark cell, as is understood by very few.” 


Our poet would have been quick to retort that Martin’s own 
‘ascendant’ was powerful, that chiefs must show respect for their 
kindred by curbing personal extravagance, that understanding can 
only come from education, and that the Edinburgh education of the 
young ‘bird of battle’ was scarcely fitting him for a life of service 
to his people. In a word, it was the chiefs who were becoming 
‘insolent’, and the sanctions of well-trained poets had never been 
more essential. It is clear that the poem must have been composed 
during the last years of Iain Breac’s chiefship, at the earliest in 
1690, when Ruairi Og was 15-17 years old, while his second 
cousin Alexander, younger of Berneray, could himself have been 
no more than 20. And if the poem dates from 1690-3, we may say 
that Adv. Ms 72.1.39 as a whole dates from c. 1693. 

The last two stanzas of the poem are followed on f. 32r by the 
clear modern hand of James Macpherson’s literary executor, as in 
no. I: 


33 London Sth. January 1803 / John Mackenzie (32r). 


By contrast, turning the page, we find that 32v, having been left 
blank by ‘Maol Moire’, is fully occupied by Alexander 
MacDonald. First there is a brief note in pale ink, in which some 
words are so faint that they can only be guessed. 


34 [This] Book belongs to me Alexander / [McDonald who] is the 
Laufully ouner of it (32v1; cf. no. 17). 


There follow two longer passages in dark ink. Firstly: 
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35 Alexander McDonald aught this Book / and if this Book being be 
amissing Send / it home with god and if you do not / [as] I say 
Remember on the Letter days / and if you do not as I say Remember 
on/ the pains of hell (32v3; cf. nos. 10, 11, 17, 18, 28, 31). 


This is reminiscent of some lines written at Dunstaffnage about 
1603 by Hugh MacPhail: 


He or sche that staills this buik fra me 
God nor he be hangit one ane trie 
And sch[ ] be drownit upone ane sea 


Amen for me amen for ye amen for all the companye. 


The second passage in dark ink is as follows. 


36 Remember man as thow goes by to see the Dead as / they Do lay as 
thow art now so once was l as I am Í now so must thow be Remember 
man that thow | most Die Remmeber man as thou goes / by to see the 
Dead as they do lay as / thow art now so once was I as I am now í so 
must thow be Remmber man that | thow most die and so most I (32v9; 
cf. no. 37). 


We should, strictly, lay it out like this: 


Remember man as thow goes by 

To see the Dead as they do lay; 

As thow art now so once was l, 

As | am now so must thow be; 

Remember man that thow most Die (twice) 
And so most I. 


There is no need to assume that it is the composition of Alexander 
MacDonald. Such verses are common in the manuscripts of the 
day, and are entirely in the spirit of early eighteenth-century bibli- 
ology and epigraphy. I cannot help but be reminded however of a 
grave-slab on the southern (Protestant) side of Eilean Fhionain in 
Loch Shiel, on which is carved, not the customary skull and cross- 
bones, but a complete and very realistic skeleton. It is called Leac 
an Aoig, and is reputed to mark the grave of Maighstir Alastair 
himself.” 

The manuscript, as we have it, is now coming to an end. 
Following f. 32 three folios have been neatly cut out close to the 
spine, and are not therefore numbered. The last two folios, 23 and 
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34, are fragmentary, being the merest remains of pages torn out. At 
their greatest extent, f. 33 measures 10 x 3 cms and f. 34 measures 
13 x 4 cms. At 33r, this being the top-left fragment of the page, are 
traces of an ornamental Gaelic initial, presumably indicating the 
beginning of another poem in the hand of ‘Maol Moire’, and at 
33v1 (the top-right fragment of the next page) are traces in his 
hand of what is probably the conclusion of the same poem (the top 
line is illegible): ‘[........ Jeil olc ar cur [........ 1—— abfeidm 
nach siar—t[r]i[........ Jfoid erpasa [........ jydh cenn accos- 
namh’. Underneath this are traces of material very similar to no. 
36: 


37 Alexr Mc{........ Jand[........ [Dead [........ Jas I (33v6). 


The next fragment is of great interest. The recto contains the 
following: 


38 1/8 For Chrf{........ ] the just for [........ / God, being puf...... 
. .J by the spirit 19[........ J u unto the inpf........ j] -ent, when 
once [........ J in the days of nof........ | wherin few that f... 
.. J watters 21 Th[........ } doth also now f........ j] filth of tf. . 


This is a passage of scripture, the remains of 1 Peter 3.18-22. In 
order to place it in context, I give here the whole of chapter 3 and 
the first half of chapter 4 in the King David version, with our 
surviving text in italics. As our fragment is the top left part of the 
page, it seems likely that the text continued into chapter 4. 


3.1 Likewise, ye wives, be in subjection to your own husbands; that 
if any obey not the word, they also may without the word be won by 
the conversation of the wives; 2 while they behold your chaste 
conversation coupled with fear. 3 Whose adorning, let it not be that 
outward adorning of plaiting the hair, and of wearing of gold, or of 
putting on of apparel; 4 but let it be the hidden man of the heart, in 
that which is not corruptible, even the ornament of a meek and quiet 
spirit, which is in the sight of God of great price. 5 For after this 
manner in the old time the holy women also, who trusted in God, 
adomed themselves, being in subjection unto their own husbands: 6 
even as Sara obeyed Abraham, calling him lord: whose daughters ye 
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are as long as ye do well, and are not afraid with any amazement. 

7 Likewise, ye husbands, dwell with them according to know- 
ledge, giving honour unto the wife, as unto the weaker vessel, and as 
being heirs together of the grace of life; that your prayers be not 
hindered. 

8 Finally, be ye all of one mind, having compassion one of 
another; love as brethren, be pitiful, be courteous: 9 not rendering 
evil for evil, or railing for railing: but contrariwise blessing; knowing 
that ye are thereunto called, that ye should inherit a blessing. 10 For 
he that will love life, and see good days, let him refrain his tongue 
from evil, and his lips that they speak no guile: 11 let him eschew 
evil, and do good; let him seek peace, and ensue it. 12 For the eyes of 
the Lord are over the righteous, and his ears are open unto their 
prayers: but the face of the Lord is against them that do evil. 13 And 
who is he that will harm you, if ye be followers of that which is 
good? 

14 But and if ye suffer for righteousness’ sake, happy are ye: and 
be not afraid of their terror, neither be troubled; 15 but sanctify the 
Lord God in your hearts: and be ready always to give an answer to 
every man that asketh you a reason of the hope that is in you with 
meekness and fear: 16 having a good conscience; that, whereas they 
speak evil of you, as of evil-doers, they may be ashamed that falsely 
accuse your good conversation in Christ. 17 For it is better, if the will 
of God be so, that ye suffer for well-doing, than for evil-doing. 18 
For Christ also hath once suffered for sins, the just for the unjust, that 
he might bring us to God, being put to death in the flesh, but quick- 
ened by the Spirit: 19 by which also he went and preached unto the 
spirits” in prison; 20 which sometime were disobedient, when once 
the long-suffering of God waited in the days of Noah, while the ark 
was a preparing, wherein few, that is, eight souls, were saved by 
water.''' 2] The like figure whereunto even baptism doth also now 
save us, (not the putting away of the fi/th of the flesh, but the answer 
of a good conscience toward God,) by the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ: 22 who is gone into heaven, and is on the right hand of God; 
angels, and authorities, and powers, being made subject unto him. 

4.1 Forasmuch then as Christ hath suffered for us in the flesh, arm 
yourselves likewise with the same mind: for he that hath suffered in 
the flesh hath ceased from sin; 2 that he no longer should live the rest 
of his time in the flesh to the lusts of men, but to the will of God. 3 
For the time past of our life may suffice us to have wrought the will 
of the Gentiles, when we walked in lasciviousness, lusts, excess of 
wine, revellings, banquetings, and abominable idolatries; 4 wherein 
they think it strange that ye run not with them to the same excess of 
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riot, speaking evil of you; 5 who shall give account to him that is 
ready to judge the quick and the dead. 6 For, for this cause was the 
gospel preached also to them that are dead, that they might be judged 
according to men in the flesh, but live according to God in the spirit. 
7 But the end of all things is at hand: be ye therefore sober, and watch 
unto prayer. 8 And, above all things, have fervent charity among 
yourselves; for charity shall cover the multitude of sins. 9 Use hospi- 
tality one to another without grudging. 10 As every man hath 
received the gift, even so minister the same one to another, as good 
stewards of the manifold grace of God. 11 If any man speak, let him 
speak as the oracles of God; if any man minister, let him do it as of 
the ability which God giveth; that God in all things may be glorified 
through Jesus Christ: to whom be praise and dominion for ever and 
ever. Amen. 


I will refrain from commenting on the relevance of this passage to 
Alastair’s own life. 

Finally, on the verso, we have a bill of exchange. This is written 
up what would have been the very broad right margin of the page. 
Comparison with no. 20, which it resembles, suggests that it is 
fairly complete, yet there is no trace of any other text. This 
suggests that if f. 34 was torn out because it contained a particular 
text, the text in question was the main one of 34v. We have no hint 
as to its identity, but if it were the continuation of the scriptural 
passage on 34r, it would have been 1 Peter 4.3-11, quoted above. 


39 ices aia ] please pay to me Alexr / [........ ] my order agai'” 
within the House/[........ ] Dull the of ten pounds Scots/[...... 
. .| yow in ready Cash your Humble / [.......... Jan Kenndy / 
| Pe eae /ceipts (34v). 


A partial reconstruction, based on no. 20, suggests the following: 


[Sir, Against the term of Mertimas next] please pay to me Alexr] 
{McDonald in Finart in Ranoch or] my order agai within the House] 
[of George Small Writter in] Dull the of ten pounds Scots] 


[ ] yow in ready Cash your Humble] 
[Servant Dunc]an Kennedy] 
[ ceipts] 


This appears to show us that Duncan Kennedy’s credit with 
George Small is reckoned good, and that £10 Scots (£0.16.8 ster- 
ling) is to be paid from his ‘account’ in Dull to Alexander 
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MacDonald. The words ‘in Finart in Ranoch’ are of course conjec- 
tural. If I correctly understand the banking principles involved, 
MacDonald’s location at the point of transaction is all that needs to 
be recorded, for the document may be passed on by him like a 
modern banknote. The contradiction of a document containing the 
words ‘to me Alexr McDonald’ yet apparently signed by Duncan 
Kennedy can best be resolved, I think, if we regard the four finan- 
cial statements noted in the manuscript as records of transactions 
rather than as the transactions themselves, although it is possible to 
regard nos. 12, 20 and 32 as having legal validity in their own 
right. 


Finnart 


We must now summarise our findings, first of all with regard to 
the main texts of Adv. Ms 72.1.39. Apart from ‘The Seven Wise 
Masters’, it consists of three Catholic poems originating in Ireland, 
including a verse calendar of saints-days and festivals. Such verse 
is common in the Gaelic manuscripts of the West Highlands and 
Ireland. There are also two poems to Clanranalds and one to a 
MacLeod chief of 1690-3, providing a date for the manuscript of 
about 1693. So it seems to me that it is a Clanranald manuscript 
probably written by a MacMhuirich, certainly from the West 
Highlands or Islands and not from the Central Highlands, despite 
the marginalia. The hand of the marginalia is that of a certain 
Alexander MacDonald, writing at Finnart in Rannoch in January 
1739. The notes also refer to a Duncan Kennedy (son of Domhnall 
Og), to a Duncan Cameron, and to George Small, the innkeeper at 
Weem, who appears to have been acting as banker to the Rannoch 
people. | 

As it happens, thanks to Ensign James Small, we have a census 
of the Struan estate in the years 1755-6 which provides us with the 
names of the inhabitants of Finnart in that period, just seventeen 
(albeit turbulent) years later.” The tenants at ‘Waster Finnart’ are 
given as Angus Cameron, Dugall Cameron, John Cameron, Hugh 
Cameron, Jannet Cameron, John Kennedy, Hugh Cameron, 
Duncan Kennedy, John Cameron and Donald Kennedy; the cottars 
are John Cameron, Donald Cameron, Catharine Cameron, 
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Margaret Cameron, and Catharine Cameron. Along with their 
families, these make up a total population for the Joint-tenancy 
township of Wester Finnart of 62. That the land is held in joint 
tenancy or ‘runrig’ is abundantly clear from the fact that the five 
first named above each have 3 acres in tillage at a rent of £1.18.1 
and one-twelfth of a penny sterling (£22.17.1 Scots), while the 
four next named each have 2 acres in tillage at a rent of £1.5.5 and 
ten twelfths of a penny sterling (£15.5.10 Scots). “ The largest 
households (7 people each) are those of John Cameron | and 
Donald Kennedy. The number of those who speak English (15) 
corresponds approximately to the number of males over 10 years 
old (17). The number of those who spin (17) corresponds to the 
number of females over 10 years old (17). They have 67 horses, 
190 head of black cattle, 233 sheep, no swine, 162 goats. The 
largest number of horses (11) belongs to John Kennedy, of black 
cattle (26) to Jannet Cameron, and of meanbhchrodh (sheep and 
goats, 72) to a cottar, John Cameron, who, like the other cottars, 
has no arable at all (although he has now planted some potatoes). 
The number of acres in tillage is 24, the number of acres in hay is 
nil, and members of the township have now sown one-and-three- 
quarters pecks of flax seed and twenty-three-and-a-quarter pecks 
of potatoes. The total rent, including the value of any rents paid in 
kind, is £15.5.3 and a third of a penny sterling (£183.3.4 Scots). 
We thus have a remarkable snapshot of a Celtic community in the 
act of being steered from the economics of Cú Chulainn to the 
economics of Adam Smith. 

We know of course whose hand was at the tiller, which is what 
lends a particular fascination to the census of the neighbouring 
community. The tenants at Easter Finnart are given as Alexander 
Cameron, John Cameron, Duncan Cameron, Anne Cameron, 
Paterick Robertson, Ensign James Small, Donald Cameron, Finlay 
McDermeid and Duncan Cameron; the cottars are Florence 
Cameron, Catharine Cameron, and Margaret Cameron. Along 
with their families, these make up a total population of 49. As at 
Wester Finnart, the land is clearly still held in runrig. Again, the 
largest family size is 7 (Alexander Cameron). This time the 
number of those who speak English (7, not counting Small) fails to 
correspond to the number of males over 10 years old (13, not 
counting Small), although the number of those who spin (15) does 
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correspond to the number of females over 10 years old (15). They 
have 45 horses, 107 head of black cattle, 97 sheep, no swine, 86 
goats. The largest number of horses (13) belongs to Finlay 
McDermeid, of black cattle (23 each) to Small and McDermeid, 
and of meanbhchrodh (44) to Duncan Cameron 1, although it is 
noticeable that Small is here showing the way to go by having the 
largest number of sheep (24) and no goats at all. The cottars here 
have nothing, except Florence Cameron who has four goats. 
Exactly as at Wester Finnart, the number of acres in tillage is 24 
and the number of acres in hay is nil. Members of the township 
have now sown fourteen-and-a-half pecks of potatoes but no flax 
seed as yet. Small has the largest number of acres in tillage (5) and 
pays the highest rent (£3.3.3 and seven twelfths of a penny ster- 
ling, i.e. £37.19.7 Scots). The total rent for the township, again 
including the value of any rents paid in kind, is £15.5.0 sterling 
(£183 Scots). 

The census shows that Small lives not at Finnart but at Easter 
Carie, where he has a household of six people, all of whom speak 
English — seemingly himself, his wife, and a family of three girls 
and a boy, including two girls under 10. All four females spin. He 
has only two horses, a cow, and half an acre under tillage, and pays 
a modest rent of £1.17.0 and one sixth of a penny sterling (£22.4.2 
Scots). We can add a little to this from other sources. Ramsay of 
Ochtertyre, who came to Rannoch to take the goat whey in the 
summer of 1770, found that Small had rebuilt Struan’s old home at 
Carie, which had been destroyed by the troops in 1746. The room 
where Struan had slept and entertained was now the factor’s 
kitchen. The garden wall was still in poor condition, but 
Ochtertyre noticed fruit-trees, mint, rhubarb and flowers growing 
wild, bearing silent witness to Struan’s good taste and vegetari- 
anism. Ensign Small’s wife was a MacDonald, and he is said to 
have had five of a family, and to have died without leaving male 
issuc. If we can be sure that the three girls and a boy are family and 
not servants, it would thus appear that the boy predeceased his 
father and that another daughter was born after the census was 
made. We know the names of two of the daughters. Margaret 
married Captain Archibald Campbell, a nephew of John Campbell 
of Duneaves, and brought him to live at Carie; their son was 
Lieutenant-General Sir Archibald Campbell of Ava, G.C.B. 
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(1769-1843). Jane married John MacDonald and they had a son 
Angus, who became an army agent.''” 

Ensign Small is also shown as sole tenant of Mount-Alexander, 
with a household of two adult males and one adult female, of 
whom one speaks English and one spins. Here he has 4 horses, 10 
head of black cattle, 26 acres in tillage and 10 acres in hay, and has 
sown 18 pecks of flax seed and 4 pecks of potatoes; for this he 
pays a very substantial rent of £8.3.4 sterling (£98 Scots). It is 
obvious, then, that while Carie is his home, Finnart and Mount 
Alexander are where he farms. 

Looking now at the other tenants’ names, it is clear that in 1755- 
6 there were no MacDonalds in Finnart at all, but that at Wester 
Finnart there was a Duncan Kennedy and a Donald Kennedy, and 
that at Easter Finnart there were two Duncan Camerons. We 
should compare this with the notes in Adv. MS 72.1.39, which 
show us that in 1739 there was a Duncan Kennedy at ‘Finnart’ 
(nos. 12, 39), a Duncan son of Domhnall Og Kennedy at ‘Wester 
Finnart’ (no. 20), and a Duncan Cameron at ‘Finnart (no. 32). It 
seems likely that Duncan Kennedy and Duncan Cameron were 
schoolteachers. Prior to the ’45 there was a school at Aulich on the 
Menzies estate on the other side of the loch, and individuals named 
Duncan Kennedy and Duncan Cameron were involved in teaching 
it. It was set up in November 1727 as an offshoot of the SSPCK’s 
school at Culmullen. In June 1728 it was being taught by a boy 
called John Menzies. By April 1731 Culmullen was being taught 
by John Menzies and Aulich by a boy called Duncan Kennedy. In 
November 1731 the SSPCK made Aulich a school in its own right 
and appointed Duncan Cameron as its teacher. In 1732 he was 
replaced by Daniel Menzies. In 1736 Menzies was replaced in turn 
by Donald Cameron from Strowan, who remained until the school 
closed in 1741.“ 

By 1755 Finnart itself had an SSPCK school, taught by 26-year- 
old Roderick Kennedy of Wester Finnart. No Roderick Kennedy 
appears in Small’s census as a tenant, but it seems likely that he 
was a Close relative of Duncan Kennedy. If the latter was the 
Aulich pupil-teacher of 1731, he was born about 1719. Roderick, 
born about 1729, may well have been his younger brother. Of the 
Kennedy tenants of Wester Finnart in 1755-6, the only one who 
has more than one male in his household over the age of 17 is 
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Donald, and I would surmise that the extra male is Roderick, 
because it was not until the summer of 1758 that Roderick, at the 
cost of over £5, built ‘three couples of a sufficient house and 
repaired the same so as to accommodate himself and family”. ' 
Donald cannot be Duncan’s father Domhnall Og, because he has 
four females in the house under the age of ten, and no children 
between 10 and 17: he has only an acre of tillage and pays a small 
rent of £0.12.10 and seven twelfths of a penny sterling (£7.14.7 
Scots), yet two of the three adults in his household speak English 
and one of them spins, so he sounds very like another brother of 
Roderick’s. 

It is difficult to be sure if the Duncan Kennedy of Wester 
Finnart in 1755-6 can be identified with the Duncan Kennedy of 
Wester Finnart in 1739, but on balance I think he can. His house- 
hold consists of three children under 10, a teenage girl, and two 
adults. Of these six people, no less than three can speak English, 
which is impressive. One (presumably his wife) can spin. Duncan 
Kennedy is in the second rank of tenants, having two acres of 
tillage and paying a rent of only £1.5.5 and ten twelfths of a penny 
sterling (£15.5.10 Scots). The most outstanding thing about him, 
given the traditional economy of the area, is that he possesses only 
three cows at a time when the average number of cows per house- 
hold in his community (even including the ‘landless’ cottars!) is 
twelve-and-two-thirds, and none of his fellow tenants have less 
than eleven. He is, one concludes, an honest man. In 1761 a 
Duncan Kennedy was schoolmaster at Logierait," further 
research may demonstrate whether he is the Culmullen pupil who 
learned to teach as a boy at Aulich in 1731, the acquaintance of 
Mac Mhaighstir Alastair in 1739, and the joint tenant of Wester 
Finnart in 1755-6. 

Roderick’s claim to fame rests upon his friendship with Dugald 
Buchanan, an anecdote of which is told with relish by the Rev. 
Allan Sinclair. 


A friend of the name of Kennedy, a teacher in the upland part of the 
district, was a frequent guest at Buchanan’s humble but hospitable 
dwelling. They usually slept in the same apartment. On one of these 
occasions, and in the dead of night, the stranger was aroused by the 
inquiry, ‘Are you asleep, Kennedy?’ 

‘Why do you ask?’ was the reply. 
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Buchanan, who was at the time composing ‘The Skull’, and 
thinking it over, even ‘in the night watches’, answered, ‘Shall I say 
Duragan dónn or Duragan cróm?' brown worms or crooked worms. 

Kennedy, not thinking this a sufficient reason for disturbing his 
repose, replied hastily, ‘Either, as you please;’ but, on second 
thoughts, added ‘duragan crém.’ 

Buchanan rose, lighted a candle, wrote for a little while, then 
retumed to rest. 

Kennedy frequently told this anecdote after his friend was gone to 
be with the Master, but always with self-accusation, because he had 
spoken so hastily on a subject that so deeply occupied the thoughts of 
the beloved and admired author. “ 


Roderick was also, I suspect, the man who, in 1760 or 1761, gave 
(or, more probably, sold) Adv. Ms 72.1.39 to yet another young 
pedagogue, James Macpherson. Roderick had been schoolmaster 
at Finnart since Martinmas 1754, and was placed by his employers 
in almost constant financial difficulty. His tribulations of 1754-5, 
described above in Small’s report of 1755, appear to have been 
resolved through the Commissioners and the SSPCK each 
agreeing to pay £5, but during 1760-5 Ensign Small, applying the 
rulebook as ever, refused to pay schoolmasters from estate funds 
unless they were reappointed annually. This resulted in much 
desperate petitioning of the Commissioners by Kennedy and 
Buchanan, sometimes jointly and sometimes separately. 
Kennedy’s petition of 24 October 1760 pointed out that if his 
moiety were not paid it would be ‘impossible for him to make 
teaching his only Business’, and it was probably just around this 
time that Macpherson came to the door.” 

As soon as Kennedy had settled his problem with the 
Commissioners the SSPCK dealt him a worse blow. As his school 
was on Government property they would no longer take responsi- 
bility for any part of his salary. He therefore asked the 
Commissioners to pay both moieties. This they were loth to do. He 
then pointed out that he had a little croft valued £1.6.11, and asked 
for it to be held rent free; this was granted. In 1769, Buchanan 
being dead and his school (now in the new village of Kinloch 
Rannoch) vacant, Roderick asked in desperation that the £5 thus 
saved be granted to him. The Commissioners had no intention of 
allowing such an important school as Buchanan’s to close, 
however, and at the age of only 40, Roderick Kennedy disappears 
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from the records.” There is a disturbing postscript on the matter of 
Finnart school and skulls, recorded by James Robertson in 1926: 


An old man of eighty-eight, Duncan Cameron, now living next door 
to me here at Druimchruaidh, told me that when he was going to 
school ... any boy or girl caught speaking Gaelic during school hours 
was punished by having a human skull suspended round the neck for 
the rest of the day ... the skull was used as a punishment by Dominie 
Menzies at Finnart Beag School during 1848-50, while he was 
attending there.” 


We may now pass on to Easter Finnart to see if either of the 
Duncan Camerons there fits the profile of the Duncan Cameron 
who taught the school at Aulich in 1731-2. We immediately find 
that we can exclude Duncan Cameron 1 on the grounds that not 
one member of his five-strong household speaks the English 
language. Turning to Duncan Cameron 2, we find a man whose 
household (rather like Duncan Kennedy’s) consists of three chil- 
dren under 10, a teenage boy, and two adults (of whom one spins). 
Of all these, only one speaks English, yet the rest is familiar: he 
has two acres of tillage but only three cows, and pays a rent iden- 
tical to that of Donald Kennedy — £0.12.10 and seven twelfths of 
a penny sterling (£7.14.7 Scots). It is difficult to know what to 
make of this, except to suggest that here perhaps is a man who has 
been a schoolmaster but is now out of work, and whose rent has 
been adjusted by Small to recognise the fact. 

Before we leave the census of 1755-6 it is only right to 
acknowledge that there were some MacDonalds in the smaller 
communities bordering Finnart to the west. At Corogunan (across 
the river from Dunan), the most westerly of all Struan townships, 
one of the tenants was Allan MacDonald, every member of whose 
household of four could speak English. At Invercomrie, not far 
west of the barracks built in 1751,” was Archibald MacDonald, a 
substantial tenant paying rent of over £4 sterling; he was in a 
household of ten, one of the largest in the district, of whom two 
could speak English. He seems certain to be one of those who peti- 
tioned the Commissioners as follows on 28 January 1762: 


Unto the Honourable The Commissioners for Managing the Annext 
Estates in the Highlands of Scotland. The Petition of the Tenants of 
Shliogarrow /Slios Garbh] part of the Annext Estate of Strowan. 
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Humbly Sheweth, — 

That there has been lately brought to this country from Lochaber a 
Distemper commonly called the Cevenns, which is believed to have 
been brought originally to that Country by Oliver Cromwell’s army 
and has continued lurking in some different corners ever since. 

That your petitioners do not know the nature of this distemper, but 
it attacks them by head-achs, tremblings, and excreasances on their 
bodys, which come to blotches like a leprosy, and is extreamly infec- 
tious, in so much that people of all ages particularly those under 
twelve or fourteen years old are smitten with it. 

That the Distemper is daily spreading, and as there is no surgeon 
within thirty miles of your petitioners, and that they are not in a 
condition to be at the Expence of going to one, besides that the 
Distemper is so infectious they will not be allowed lodgings in the 
neighbourhood of a surgeon. They are therefore put under the neces- 
sity of applying to the Honble. Commissioners for this assistance. 

May it therefore please the Honourable Commissioners to take the 
Petitioners’ Miserable condition under their Consideration and to 
order a Surgeon of skill to be sent to the Country, or to grant such 
other help to the petitioners as to them shall seem meet. 

ALEXANDER CUMMING 
ALEXR. MACDOUGALL 
ARCHIBALD McDONALD 
RODERIC KENNEDY 
HUGH CAMPBELL 
DUNCAN CAMERON.” 


The names will of course be those of the six most responsible citi- 
zens of the affected district. If I have identified them correctly, 
they include at least three schoolmasters or ex-schoolmasters 
(Cumming, Kennedy, Cameron). In 1762-3 MacDougall was 
tacksman of the Fir Woods of Rannoch and of the sawmill at Dall 
(Carie). Cumming, An Cuimeineach Mor, appears to have begun 
working life as schoolmaster at Carie, as mentioned in Small’s 
report of 1755, but became an extensive grazier and was tacksman 
of the sawmill by 1773.” They refer in a diplomatic way to the 
alleged military provenance of the disease, but it could not be 
denied that they represented townships on both sides of the 
barracks — McDonald and Campbell in Invercomrie and 
Craigbuie immediately to the west, Kennedy and Cameron in 
Finnart immediately to the east, Cumming and MacDougall from 
farther east. The Commissioners reacted very quickly. A detailed 
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medical briefing was obtained from Alexander Campbell, surgeon, 
in the form of a letter written from Achnaba in Argyll on 1 March. 


The distemper commonly called Civens seems to be a degenerate 
kind of a venereal disorder with this material difference that there 
never is the least appearance of a Gonnorheea, it’s first appearance (as 
I have been informed) was in Badenoch so far back as Cromwel’s 
time, it is very infectious by contact, when a nurse gives it to a Child 
the first part affected is the mouth, it breaks out in pimples on the 
tongue and the corners of the mouth are excoriated, when a Child 
gives it to the Nurse the breasts are first affected with excoriations on 
the Niples which in a little time turn to Small ulcers, when communi- 
cated by a persons lying with one infected it indiscriminately seises 
any part of the body and breaks out in red pimples which gradualy 
increase and grow at last into pritty large excressences .. . and some 
times the throat is so much affected that in a few cases I have seen the 
uvula destroyed by it... The only effectual cure ever I found is sali- 
vation regularly and carefuly conducted according to the patients 
strength and urgency of the disease which never once failed me in 
many hundred instances I had under my care.” 


A Dunkeld surgeon, James Spence, was dispatched to Rannoch. 
He made four visits during 1762, and claimed to have cured all 
thirty persons whom he found suffering from the ‘Cevennes’. His 
treatment, however, was mercury, his recipe being as follows. 


Take of Corrosive Sublimate Mercury, finely prepared, any quantity, 
which add to any simple distilled Water (such as that of Baum, Mint, 
or Pennyroyal) in the proportion of half a grain of the former to one 
ounce of the latter, and keep in a clean glass bottle, shaking it now 
and then till the mercury is dissolved. The Doze of this medicine to a 
grown-up person is one common spoonful night and morning; to 
those betwixt six and twelve years of age one spoonful at night is 
generally sufficient, and the younger patients half a spoonful more or 
less in proportion to their years or strength. The patient should drink 
after every doze a draught of thin gruel or barley water with a third 
part of milk in it using the same for his common drink. Milk and 
water boiled or plain barley water, if milk is difficult to get, will 
answer well enough as proper diluting drink, and should be taken in 
the quantity of three English pints in the 24 hours. “ 


The Welsh traveller Pennant, who visited Rannoch ten years later, 
confirms that the disease is cured by mercury, and points out that 
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as it thrives on unhygienic living conditions, the only means of 
Preventing it is strict attention to cleanliness. His understanding, 
like the Rannochmen’s, is that it was first communicated in the 
Highlands by Cromwell’s garrison at Inverlochy. With regard to 
its name he remarks that ‘sometimes a fungus appears in various 
parts of the body, resembling a rasberry, in the Erse language 
called Sivven’."” 

Finally, one of the two tenants at Tynaline, hard by the barracks, 
was a John MacDonald. He had a household of eight, of whom no 
less than seven could speak English — this can, however, be 
explained by the presence of the barracks. In 1765 Small wrote to 
the Commissioners as follows: 


Petition of Donald, lawful son of John MacDonald in Wester 
Feanard, part of the Estate of Strowan, that the Trustees may grant 
warrant for him to hunt, shoot, and destroy with firelock and dogs, 
Eagles and Foxes, and to be appointed his Majesty’s Fox Hunter and 
Fowler in that part. The factor thinks there is great need for a Fox 
hunter and that the Board should give him some allowance for each 
fox he kills, and to find bail to make it his only business, and to keep 
at least two slow hounds, two gray hounds and four Terriers. 18 
March 1765. 


Thirteen long years later he is still in hopes of at least being 
allowed to carry a gun. 


Petition of the Tenants on the Braes of Rannoch that Donald 
McDonald, son of John McDonald at Tynaline, be allowed to carry 
and use a gun to destroy Eagles, etc. The Factor reports that he is 
esteemed a noted poacher of forest deer and all kinds of game. 9 
Decr. 1778.” 


All in all, then, there appears to be no intrinsic reason why the 
Alexander MacDonald of Adv. Ms 72.1.39 should not have been a 
Rannochman. If so, the above indicates the families in the neigh- 
bourhood of Finnart amongst whom he may be sought. 
Alternatively, if he is the Moidart poet, as I now believe, the above 
were fellow MacDonalds whom he would have been likely to visit. 
They were probably Keppoch MacDonalds in origin, but could 
have been Glencoe MacDonalds, in which case they were kin to 
his wife. 
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This brings me, finally, to consider the position of Finnart as the 
terminal for traditional routes across Rannoch Moor. The most 
important connections across the Moor ran north-south and north- 
west-southeast, which helps to explain why the Struan estate was 
full of Glennevis Camerons and Keppoch MacDonalds, and 
indeed also why the Gaelic of Rannoch shares so many features 
with that of Lochaber, standing apart from the rest of Perthshire — 
the dividing line between East Perthshire Gaelic and West 
Perthshire Gaelic has been described as lying between Lochs 
Rannoch and Tummel." The routes were well described by the 
Rev. A E Robertson, President of the Scottish Rights-of-Way 
Society, for The Scottish Mountaineering Club Journal in 1941. 
First the main north-south route: 


Starting from Fort William the great drove road southwards went by 
Spean Bridge and then by the south side of the River Spean, past 
Kylliehonnet and Corriecoillie and up the Larig between Cruach 
Innse and Stob Coire na Ceannain. There is a road, just practicable 
for motors, which goes to a bothy about a mile beyond the summit of 
the pass. One has to be careful when on foot not to go as far as this 
bothy but to go through the gate in a sheep fence to the east, near the 
summit, and keep down the rough track on the south-west slopes of 
Stob Coire Easain. This takes one to Creaguaineach at the head of 
Loch Treig. From here the droves went south up Gleann Iolairean and 
down the Ciaran water to Ciaran, which was an old change house and 
drove stance between Lochan Inbhir and Lochan-na-Salach Uidhre. 
These two lochs are now merged in the Kinlochleven Reservoir and 
Ciaran is under the waters. From Ciaran the droves went south by the 
Allt nam Fuaran and down to Kingshouse in Glencoe by the Allt 
Chailleach. At Kingshouse they struck the old military road which 
took them to Tyndrum and the south. 


As we will see, this military road was built after the '45, but the 
route was an old one. Robertson now describes the way east to 
Rannoch. 


From Ciaran there was a branch eastwards up the Black Water and 
over the Bealach Triadan at Lochan a’ Chlaidheimh where the three 
counties of Perth, Argyll, and Inverness meet; thereafter a junction 
would be made with the ‘Road to the Isles’ near the ford on the Allt 
Eigheach. This route from Fort William was the one most frequently 
used; it was easy going and afforded grazing en route. 
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Robertson points out that the shorter route south from Fort 
William via Blarmachfoldach and the Devil’s Staircase was a little 
too rough and steep to be suitable for droves, but remarks that 
‘from Loch Treig head there is a fine right-of-way through to Glen 
Nevis by Steall’. The connections between Lochaber and Rannoch 
are becoming clear, but there is more: a direct route around the 
eastern edge of the Moor, roughly along the route of the present 
railway. 


From Loch Treig head eastwards the drove road went steeply up the 
pass, crossing the Allt Luib Ruairidh just close to the railway. Here 
may be seen the ruins of an old house, probably a change-house and 
stance. The track then went east, skirting the west shores of Loch 
Ossian, and then along by the south side of the loch rising over the 
slopes of Meall na Lice, and on to old Corrour Lodge. This is now a 
roofless ruin, having been demolished after the building of the new 
lodge at the east end of Loch Ossian in 1897. (The Fort William 
railway was opened in August 1894.) From the old lodge the route 
goes on south-east, a clear and distinct track, fording the Allt 
Eigheach and coming out on the main road half a mile east of Doire 
na-h Innis. This route just described is the ‘Road to the Isles’ and is a 
well-established right-of-way. From Doire na-h Innis the droves, if 
eastward bound, would go down the road past Loch Eigheach and 
Dunan to Camusericht, then along the north side of Loch Rannoch. 


The above describes, in reverse, the route taken by Alastair if trav- 
elling directly from Finnart into Lochaber. I walked it myself in 
1969. Loch Eigheach is now dammed, and the ‘Road to the Isles’, 
Clearly signposted, begins a mile and a half east of Rannoch 
Station. But Robertson describes a final link, the one that crosses 
the Moor from east to west. This is, I suspect, the route taken by 
Alastair in January 1739. 


From Rannoch Station, a mile west of Doire na-h Innis (which was an 
old stance in existence long before the railway was made), a right-of- 
way goes through by the north side of Loch Laidon to Kingshouse. 
The track, which is pretty rough and uncertain, keeps by the loch side 
for about one-and-a-half miles, and then slopes upwards, and passing 
above Tigh na Cruaiche (an old shepherd’s house now a ruin) goes on 
west to the Black Corries Lodge. Here a motor road is picked up and 
the way is plain to Kingshouse. Coming in the reverse direction one 
has to be careful not to hold to the good path east of the lodge too 
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long. This path leads down into the moor. At or about the Allt Dubh 
Mor you will see some small cairns leading eastwards; forsake the 
path and follow the cairns as best you can. As an old keeper once said 
to me, “You're not to keep to the path here, it will take you clean off 
the road!” 





The route as it is today is described in a pamphlet “Welcome to 
Rannoch’, kindly sent to me by its author, Mr Alec Cunningham, 
Dalbruach. 


The Glencoe path by Loch Laidon and the Black Corries is 12 miles. 
Make use of the Forestry Commission path for the first 3 miles. The 
middle stretch is boggy and the path disappears. However, there are 
pylons striding across the moor; follow these and they will bring you 
to the Black Corries where a landrover track leads to Kingshouse at 
the entrance to Glencoe. 


Conclusions 


It may not strike us at first that the hand of Alexander MacDonald 
in Adv. MS 72.1.39 bears any particular resemblance to that of 
Alastair the poet as found in the Bond of Corroboration of 1727. 
However, exactly the same applies when we compare the Bond of 
Corroboration with the poet’s letter of 1730 to Murray of 
Stanhope. Per contra, the hand that wrote out part of the First 
Epistle General of St Peter (no. 38) is very like Alastair’s legal 
hand indeed — note especially the ‘w’. I would argue then that the 
hand of no. 38 is the link between the informal hands of the notes 
in Adv. MS 72.1.39 and the formal hand of the Bond of 
Corroboration, and that they all belong to one and the same man — 
Alastair mac Mhaighstir Alastair. That the poet did not always 
write with the clear, antique hand of a lawyer’s clerk is evident 
from the ‘Advertisement’ preceding p. 1 of his Vocabulary, the 
manuscript of which was submitted to the Presbytery of Mull in 
1737 or 1738. In this ‘Advertisement’, the printer, Robert Fleming 
of Edinburgh, blames the book’s many misprints on ‘the Author’s 
Absence from the Press, and the Difficulty of reading his 
Manuscript, together with the Want of a constant Corrector, who 
understood the Gaelic language”. “” It seems to me, then, that all in 
all we are faced with a variety of styles ranging from the formal of 
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1727 onwards (Bond of Corroboration, First Epistle General of 
Peter) through the semi-formal of 1730 (letter to Murray of 
Stanhope) to the informal of 1739 (notes in Adv. Ms 72.1.39). 

We should also note that the surname so often repeated in Adv. 
MS 72.1.39 takes the form ‘M(a)cDonald’. The Domhnallaich of 
Rannoch were almost entirely of the Glen garry and Keppoch fami- 
lies, both of which had a strong preference (then as now) for 
‘MacDonell’, as indeed did the Antrim branch. My impression is 
that the Glencoe and Sleat branches used both forms, while the 
Clanranalds stood out strongly for ‘MacDonald’. The most conve- 
nient demonstration of this is the collection of 91 Signatures at the 
end of vol. 3 of The Clan Donald, which, incidentally, includes the 
poet’s (“Alexr mc Donald’), Analysis of these shows the 
Clanranald rock solid for ‘MacDonald’ (23 out of 23); the Sleat 
family remarkably firm for it too (21 out of 22); Keppoch surpris- 
ingly even (‘MacDonald’ 4, ‘MacDonell’ 3, but drifting from 
‘MacDonald’ around 1600 to ‘MacDonell’ by 1700); Glengarry 
preferring ‘MacDonell’ (6 out of 7); and Glencoe represented by 
just one of each, though it is interesting to note that the Glencoe 
‘MacDonell’ appears to be our poet’s own father-in-law, 
Alexander of Dalness. Coupled with the fact that our manuscript is 
of Clanranald origin, this signature argument seems to diminish 
the possibility that the Alexander MacDonald of Adv. Ms 72.1.39 
could be one of the leading Rannochmen of that name, Alexander 
of Dalchosnie (1696-1745) and Alexander of Drumchastle, since 
both of them were Keppoch MacDonalds.“ On the other hand, it 
has to be admitted that all citations of Rannoch MacDonalds from 
original documents in this paper have taken the form 
‘MacDonald’. More analysis is required. 

If we are willing to accept the possibility that the hand is the 
poet’s, we must then consider what we know of his life around 
January 1739. He had attended a meeting in Edinburgh on 16 
November 1738 at which the manuscript of his Vocabulary was 
accepted for printing by the Society. He was given an advance of 
his salary of £15 sterling per annum. At a further meeting on 20 
November he was awarded £10 sterling for the Vocabulary, but 
told that for payment he would have to wait until it was ordered by 
the general meeting on 8 March 1739. He then disappears from the 
records for a while. 
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During his stay in Edinburgh he probably bought the Rev. 
David Malcolm 's Essays on the Antiquities of 1738. He may have 
gone to visit Malcolm, whom he mentions in his “Moladh don t- 
seann Chanain Ghaidhlig’. 


'S a réir MhicComb, And according to Malcolm, 

An t-ùghdar mór ri luaidh, The author greatly to be praised, 

Si as freumhach oir She (Gaelic) is the precious root 

'S ceud ghramair glóir gach sluaigh. And first spoken grammar of every race. 


He may in fact have given Malcolm the missing eighty folios of 
Adv. MS 72.1.39. Malcolm had an interest in Gaelic manuscripts 
— on 7 March 1738, that same year, he had gifted what is now 
Adv. MS 72.1.1 to the Edinburgh Philosophical Society, and it is 
not impossible that he had got it, too, from Alastair himself. 

-It seems to me that what may have happened was this. After the 
16 November meeting Alastair has £15 in his pocket, but after the 
20 November meeting he remains in Edinburgh for a variety of 
reasons: (1) to petition the senior members of the Society for 
earlier payment of the £10 promised for the Vocabulary; (2) 
literary, as exemplified above; (3) political, there being little doubt 
that he has already been drawn into the Jacobite net; (4) convivial. 
Alternatively, it is possible that he sets off for home quite 
promptly, but is delayed by extended visits along the route — 
Struan Robertson springs particularly to mind, not least because 
his is the first gentleman’s house after leaving Wade's road. A 
third possibility is that he hurries homeward and reaches Finnart in 
November or December, but is delayed there for weeks by bad 
weather on the Moor. Perhaps it is best to assume that all three 
scenarios are partially true: in which case we have Alastair passing 
the festive season with (of all people) Struan Robertson, a man 
who liked to have whisky and honey for breakfast, then brandy and 
sugar in the afternoon, and would say good-naturedly to his guests, 
‘If you be not for it, I am!” 

Though we can say little about dates, then, let us reconstruct 
Alastair’s journey. He rides to Stirling, then on through Dunblane 
to Crieff, where he takes the new road that General Wade built 
north from there into the Highlands in 1730. He passes over 
Wade’s splendid new stone bridge at Aberfeldy, built in 1733-5 
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using oak timbers from Struan’s woods,'“ and spends that night at 
George Small’s inn at Weem. It is impossible not to be reminded 
at this point of Alastair’s only known poem in English, published 
about 1751 by Charles Alexander as ‘MACDONALD the Bard’s 
Salutation to General WADE’. 


HAIL! Fav’rite of GREAT-BRITAIN’s Throne, 
Prime Executor of her Law! 

Whose Skill and foreward Zeal alone 
Could Fierceness to Submission draw. 


Thro’ rugged Rocks you fore’d a Way, 

Where Trade and Commerce now are found, 
The Indigent look brisk and gay, 

Since Plenty does thro’ you abound. 


The steepest Mountain opes her Womb, 
To let her Sons and Hero meet: 
Who could have dream’d it was her Doom, 
E’er to have vy’d with LONDON Street.” 


The most recent editor of the ‘Salutation’ attributes it to the late 
1720s, when Alastair appears to have done much travelling 
between Moidart, Edinburgh and (perhaps) London in the service 
of Penelope MacKenzie, widow of Ailean Dearg of Clanranald (d. 
1715), son of Domhnall Dubh na Cuthaige. Penelope spent more 
than a year in London in 1728 and the beginning of 1729 
attempting to obtain the favour of the Duke of Argyll in the matter 
of the forfeiture of her late husband’s estate — a mission identical 
in nature to that of Margaret Robertson, whose efforts had been so 
rewarded by the King in 1723. “ In the course of his journeys in 
her service Alastair appears to have met Jane MacDonald of 
Dalness in Glen Etive and to have married her in 1727. Their son 
Ronald was born in or around the second half of 1728, and Alastair 
settled down as an SSPCK schoolmaster in 1729 (their next chil- 
dren, significantly, being named Jane and Penelope).'” We can 
conclude from this that Alastair may well have seen Wade’s men 
making the road from Fort William to Fort Augustus in 1725-6, 
and perhaps also the one from Fort Augustus to Fort George in 
1727. The road from Inverness via Drumochter to Dunkeld was 
made in 1728-9. None of these were relevant to journeys from 
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Moidart to Edinburgh unless a visit to Inverness (for example to 
see Lord Lovat at Castle Dounie) were required. The road from 
Dalwhinnie over the Corrieyairack to Fort Augustus was made in 
1731. while that from Stirling over the Black Mount, the Moor of 
Rannoch and the Devil’s Staircase to Kinlochleven and Fort 
William was not even begun until 1748. “ So perhaps we can say 
that now, around December 1738, is the first occasion on which 
we can place Alastair on a military road that is going where we 
think he wants to go. 

Wade’s road takes Alastair over the shoulder of Schiehallion 
and down to Tummel Bridge. He clatters across the bridge, and 
turns off the road soon after to call upon the ‘Elector’ at Dun 
Alastair. The two have met before, and have much in common. 
Alastair brings news from Edinburgh, and they have plenty to 
discuss. Lord President Forbes’ proposals for raising four or five 
regiments of the line in the Highlands. Malcolm s theories of 
linguistic origins. Young Samuel Johnson’s new satire London. 
Captain Jenkins’ severed ear. The death of Carolan. The one topic 
they avoid is that of Lady Grange, currently in St Kilda. Above all, 
the remarkable news of Alastair’s own ‘Vocabulary’ makes him a 
celebrity, and its cultural and political implications have to be 
discussed. It is, after all, to be something utterly new, the first 
secular printed book in Gaelic, and Alastair has slipped into the 
manuscript such items as ‘La Mhartiorachd Rígh Téirluigh Ist., 
King Charles Martyrdom, January 30th’, and ‘La aisaig Righ 
Téirluigh 2d., K. Ch. 2d’s Restoration, May 30th.’, of which the 
late Dr Campbell of Canna wittily remarked, “Not orthodox festi- 
vals for a Whig textbook.’ Will they survive the passage through 
the press? Old Struan would have loved it. Intellectually the two 
are soulmates, nor is there a social gap between them (even if it 
matters), Alastair being the cousin of a great chief, Struan himself 
a lesser one; Struan, for all his faults, is delightful company and a 
shrewd observer of affairs who is perhaps beginning to feel irri- 
tated at the lack of any Jacobite agent working in Rannoch.” I do 
not think Alastair is a Jacobite agent, at least in any formal sense, 
but he has all the makings of one. Both men know the value of 
poems as propaganda: Struan’s English ones circulate among the 
gentry in writing, Alastair’s Gaelic ones among the people as 
songs. 
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Perhaps Struan is not at Dún Alastair but at his other house at 
Carie, four miles west along the lochside, where he goes when it 
pleases him. At any rate, on Alastair rides, not without company I 
am sure, through Dall and Camghouran to Finnart. It is now 
Monday 15 January (no. 31). Finnart, broadly defined, is the last 
community before the Moor, the place where westbound travellers 
congregate as they wait for a spell of clement weather in which to 
launch themselves upon the most dangerous part of their journey. 
Alastair falls into the congenial company of Duncan Kennedy and 
Duncan Cameron. Our two discharges and two bills of exchange 
record sums of money changing hands between the three men in 
the characteristic fashion of the eighteenth century, coin being in 
notoriously short supply. On Wednesday 24 January Kennedy 
gives Alastair £10 sterling (no. 12). This may be for goods or 
services rendered, or as a loan on the security of the £10 promised 
to Alastair by the SSPCK for the Vocabulary, or as repayment of a 
loan. As Alastair received £15 from the SSPCK on 16 November, 
the last of these interpretations seems the most likely, and the 
implication may be that Alastair has been in Finnart for some days 
or weeks. The next day at Wester Finnart Alastair gives Kennedy 
another £1 sterling (no. 20). On the same day Cameron gives 
Alastair £1.13.4 sterling (no. 32). And on an unknown date 
Kennedy gives Alastair £0.16.8 sterling (no. 39). It would appear, 
therefore, that Cameron pays £1.13.4, that Kennedy pays £10.16.8 
and receives £1, and that Alastair pays £1 and receives £12.10.0. 
Are they perhaps playing cards? Under the circumstances, it seems 
likely. At any rate, having made his legitimate ownership of the 
manuscript abundantly clear through signatures and notes such as 
nos. 17, 34 and 35, Alastair leaves it with Duncan Kennedy as 
proof that these transactions have taken place. 

We can only speculate on the precise relationship between 
Alastair and Duncan Kennedy, but it is striking that the latter’s 
name is given to a member of the crew in Alastair’s ‘Iorram 
Cuain’, and indeed this draws our attention to the other two 
personal names in that poem. They occur together, like this: 


lorram ard-bhinn shuas aig Eumann Edmund raised a strong, sweet boatsong 
Ann an cléith ramh bràghada, From the for'ard oar-bank, 
Aonghas Mac Dhonnchaidh d'a réir Aonghas Mac Dhonnchaidh 

sin — responded — 
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Righ, bu treun a thairngeadh e; O King, he'd pull so strongly; 
Donnchadh Mac Uaraig a' luadhadh leo Duncan Kennedy waulked with them 
'S b’ fhada buan a spàlagan. ™ And his strokes were long and lasting. 


The ‘Iorram Cuain’ is generally thought of as a post-’45 composi- 
tion, as it does not appear in the Aiseirigh of 1751." But here we 
have, together, a singer bearing a name which is so rare in Gaelic 
Scotland that it is allowed to stand by itself, a strong man bearing 
a name which may equally be Angus Robertson or the patronymic 
Angus son of Duncan, and a patient man bearing a name which is 
certainly Duncan Kennedy. Taking Eumann first, the name was in 
use among the Beatons of Islay and Colonsay in the seventeenth 
century, but far and away the most likely candidate known to us IS 
Edmund, eldest son of the Rev. John Beaton, Episcopal minister of 
Kilninian in Mull (1640?-1714). Edmund inherited Pennycross in 
Mull in 1718, when still very young, and Sir Hector MacLean 
‘caused take care of him and applyed the rents of Peinnacross for 
three years towards breeding him a surgeon’, but he ‘ran off from 
his apprenticeship to England’, and died in 1755.” Who Angus 
Robertson might be, I have no idea. As we have seen, one of the 
tenants of Easter Finnart in 1755-6 was a “Paterick Robertson’; 
there were five in his household, and he was the most westerly 
tenant of his surname on the estate. In fact there were only two 
other Robertson tenants on the whole Slios Garbh in 1755-6, 
Duncan and William Robertson in Wester Carie. Perhaps I may be 
allowed to speculate that Edmund Beaton, travelling home from 
England to Mull, falls in with Alastair at Finnart as they wait for 
the snow to clear from the Moor; that the four men — MacDonald, 
Beaton, Kennedy, Robertson — while the time away with card- 
playing and songs; that Alastair jots down ‘O gur mithich dhomh 
dùsgadh’ (no. 25) from one of the two Peairtich in the light of a 
guttering candle, then sings the makings of the ‘Iorram Cuain’, 
honouring his companions by putting their names into it. Who 
knows? 

When the weather lifts, Alastair sets off for the moor with his 
companions. Fording Abhainn Ghamhair from Corogunan to 
Dunan, he and Eumann leave the ‘Road to the Isles’ and take the 
track by Loch Ladainn to the west, making for his wife’s country 
of Glenetive. From there they will, with luck, be able to complete 
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their respective journeys by boat, Eumann to Mull and Alastair to 
Ardnamurchan. Is this the voyage described in the ‘Iorram Cuain’? 
It begins Gur neo-aoigheil turas faoillich, ‘Unwelcoming is a 
wolftime journey’, and the faoilleach or wolftime is exactly the 
time of year in question, for the last date in Adv. MS 72.1.39 is 25 
January (no. 20), and the faoilleach lies two weeks on either side 
of | February, Latha Fhéill Brìghde.” 

It is now time to summarise and evaluate the evidence for and 
against identification of Alexander MacDonald of Adv. Ms 72.1.39 
with Alastair mac Mhaighstir Alastair the poet. In the first place, 
Nether Lochaber’s story connects the poet with Rannoch from his 
youth. In the second place, it is a Clanranald manuscript — if 
Alastair were not involved, we would then have to explain what on 
earth it was doing in Rannoch. In the third place, I have argued, I 
hope successfully, that the bewildering evidence of handwriting 
and signatures also points to Alastair. In the fourth place, the 
SSPCK minutes show that Alastair was in Edinburgh on 20 
November 1738 and was given £15 sterling. This means that he 
had to get home from there to Kilchoan during the next few weeks, 
and that he could afford to take his time. His natural route would 
have taken him up the new military road and through Rannoch. At 
home he had a school to teach, a young wife, and a hungry family 
of five children ranging in age from about 10 down to 2 years 
old.'“” On the other hand, he had political and cultural interests to 
detain him both in Edinburgh and along the road. Bad weather 
could have played a decisive role in holding him back. In the fifth 
place, the sums of money mentioned in the manuscript can be 
explained in terms of the poet’s known income, and in the sixth 
place, the other contents of the manuscript fit our general profile of 
the poet, as follows. 


“THE SEVEN WISE MASTERS’: the poet is well known for a black 
sense of humour and a misogynistic streak, as witness his eight 
poems in dispraise of women. 

CLANRANALD VERSE: the poet was a Clanranald MacDonald. 
VERNACULAR SONG: the poet was a collector of songs, as is 
shown by his introduction to the Aiseirigh of 1751, and this particular 
song appears to be a misogynistic satire. 

LEGAL FORMULAE: the poet had a legal training. This manuscript 
is by no means unique in being full of such scraps — Sir James 
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MacGregor, who was a notary public, scribbled phrases like 
‘Omnibus hanc cartam visuris vel audituris’ and ‘Omnibus est 
notum’ in the margins of the Book of the Dean of Lismore. 
SCRIPTURAL FRAGMENT: the poet was a minister’s son and a 
catechist. 

APHORISMS: such phrases as ‘The fear of the Lord is the beginning 
of wisdom’ and ‘Good manners are an ornament to the man’ and ‘A 
flattering companion is a dangerous thing’ were the schoolmaster’s 
stock-in-trade. Their appearance in the margins might be due to their 
use in testing a pen, in the same way that “Maol Moire’ wrote amen 
or cionnas sin pinn na fionn (nos. 19, 21); or else they might have 
been jotted down in the course of what would nowadays be called a 
‘staffroom discussion’. We should bear in mind that SSPCK school- 
masters worked far from each other and enjoyed very few such 
opportunities to compare notes. Either way, the margins of our manu- 
script were being treated as ‘spare paper’. 


This leads me to a final piece of speculation. As I have pointed out, 
‘The Seven Wise Masters’ was supposed to have been used in 
Ireland to teach children. Alastair would have seen chapbooks that 
said so. The SSPCK had changed its policy of permitting no Gaelic 
in its schools. It had allowed Alastair to spearhead this change of 
policy with his Vocabulary. It is of course clear to us now that the 
purpose of the Vocabulary was merely to ease the children’s tran- 
sition to English. But Alastair may not have seen it that way, and 
in any case it is not in the nature of the Gaelic activist to rest 
content with a single concession. I believe that Alastair went to 
Edinburgh ready to argue that the SSPCK should now publish 
‘The Seven Wise Masters’ as a model of good Gaelic style for use 
in its schools. It would have been made very clear to him by the 
Society that the change of policy had nothing to do with teaching 
the graces of the Gaelic language. In disgust, perhaps, he would 
have found other uses for the manuscript. Exactly six-and-a-half 
years later he rose in armed rebellion against everything that the 
SSPCK stood for. 


Notes 
1 This calls for a note on orthography. In all my work, I apply the Scottish 
Examination Board’s sensible little reform (Gaelic Orthographic 
Conventions, Dalkeith 1981, p. 7, 82.2) of printing sd as st. I am not recon- 
ciled, however, to the Board’s abolition of the acute accent. And I like to 
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distinguish conjunction from copula wherever possible by writing “s or agus 
for ‘and’ but s (without apostrophe) for ‘am, is, are’. On st see Donald 
MacAulay, ‘The Writing of Scottish Gaelic: Uses of Convention and 
Innovation’, in TGS/ 50 (1976-8) 81-96: 94. 

2 The manuscript was formerly known as Gaelic Ms XXXIX. It is described in 
Donald Mackinnon, A Descriptive Catalogue of Gaelic Manuscripts in the 
Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh, and elsewhere in Scotland (Edinburgh 1912) 
91, 118-9, 152-3, 206-7, and in John Mackechnie, Catalogue of Gaelic 
Manuscripts in selected Libraries in Great Britain and Ireland, vol. | (Boston 
1973) 191-2. See also my forthcoming Gaelic Manuscripts of Scotland, vol. 
1, in which it will appear as item no. 47. 

3 Some of the notes are printed, completely misread, in J L Campbell, ‘Remarks 
in the Margin of Ms. XXXIX. of the Advocates’ Library’, An Gaidheal 29 
(1933-4) 27. Campbeil’s conclusion was that ‘itis... possible that the author 
of these remarks was the poet, though until Alasdair’s informal handwriting 
has been definitely identified, this cannot be taken for certain’. 

4 I admit to the enthusiasm of the convert for this conclusion. I came to it grad- 
ually. Before me as I write are my preliminary notes on the manuscript from 
1973, alluding to ‘crude 18th c. marginalia written in Eng. by one Alexr. 
MacDonald — nor the poet’! 

5 Alexis; or, The Young Adventurer, A Novel (London 1746). See my forth- 
coming “The Prince’s Poet’, to be published by the Society for West Highland 
and Island Historical Research, Isle of Coll. 

6 R Black, Mac Mhaighstir Alasdair: The Ardnamurchan Years (Coll 1986) 37- 
9. The number is brought neatly up to 60 if we include the Jacobite song “Mile 
marbhaisg air an righ seo’ (4 verses + chorus) attributed to Alastair in a late 
nineteenth-century source, SRO GD.50/175 f. 57v. See Dòmhnull Uilleam 
Stiùbhart, ‘Tri Pìosan Bàrdachd á Dùthaich Chlann Raghnaill’, in /ris a’ 
Chomainn Cheiltich: The Highland Society Journal Autumn '95 | Am F oghar 
'95 (Edinburgh 1995) 26-30: 30. 

7 Adv. Ms 73.2.12 ff. 156v-157r, 158v-159r. The spelling is that of the Rev. 
Allan MacQueen, minister of North Uist. The square brackets were inserted 
during editing for publication in Henry Mackenzie (ed.), Report of the 
Committee of the Highland Society of Scotland, appointed to inquire into the 
Nature and Authenticity of the Poems of Ossian (Edinburgh 1805), Appendix, 
pp. 275-9. The edited version of the ‘Declaration’ is reproduced in full in John 
Mackenzie (ed.), Sar Obair nam Bàrd Gaelach (4th edn, Edinburgh 1877) 61- 
5, while the unedited version is quoted in Fiona Stafford, The Sublime 
Savage: James Macpherson and the Poems of Ossian (Edinburgh 1988) 122. 

8 See for example Derick Thomson’s ‘The MacMhuirich Bardic Family’, TGS/ 
43 (1960-3) 276-304. 

9 Barbara L H Horn (ed.), Letters of John Ramsay of Ochtertyre 1799-1812 
(Scottish History Society, Edinburgh 1966) 41. 

10 W J Watson, Bàrdachd Ghàidhlig (3rd edn, repr. Inverness 1976) 193. The 
most recent edition of the song is by the late Alasdair F Duncan, ‘Some 
MacGregor Songs’ (M.Litt. thesis, Edinburgh 1979) 44-6, 65, 137-143. Its 
origin legend, which describes the abduction of the daughter of Duncan 
MacGregor of Dunan by Keppoch and her marriage to Cameron of Blar a’ 
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Chaorainn (Duncan, op. cit. 137), reads like an epitome of Rannoch history. 
Charles Fergusson, ‘The Early History, Legends, and Traditions of 
Strathardle’, no. 8, TGSI 24 (1899-1901) 195-231: 225, 228-9; Leah 
Leneman, Living in Atholl (Edinburgh 1986) 160, quoting Atholl Muniments 
46 (15) 41. l 

A D Cunningham, A History of Rannoch (Dalbruach, Rannoch, 3rd edn 1994) 
67; Alan G Macpherson, A Day's March to Ruin: The Badenoch Men in the 
'Forty-Five and Col. Ewan Macpherson of Cluny (Newtonmore 1996) 194. 

I have taken the liberty of modernising Stewart’s Gaelic spelling and English 
translation. 

Rev. Alexander Stewart, ‘Nether Lochaber’, 'Twixt Ben Nevis and Glencoe 
(Edinburgh 1885) 200-03. In my Ardnamurchan Years (p. 28), not having 
come across ’Twixt Ben Nevis and Glencoe, | quoted story and rhyme from a 
secondary source, A and A MacDonald, The Poems of Alexander MacDonald 
(Inverness 1924) xxxiii. There is a postscript, for which to the best of my 
knowledge the MacDonald ministers are the primary source. I gave it in The 
Ardnamurchan Years, p. 35, and as it relates to Moidart in 1745 rather than to 
Rannoch in 1739, there is no need to repeat it here. 

Lochgarry was of the Inverness-shire Glengarry family. He came out for 
Prince Charles in ’45 and commanded the Glengarry Regiment at Culloden. 
His estate was duly forfeited. See A and A MacDonald, The Clan Donald 3 
(Inverness 1904) 329; John Kerr, Life in the Atholl Glens (Perth 1993) 38. 
Acting as a military spearhead for the Campbells, the MacGregors had 
expanded from Argyll into Breadalbane during 1437-1550. In 1519-23 they 
occupied the Menzies lands of Rannoch by force and remained there, thanks 
to Campbell connivance as baillies of the Menzies estates. See Martin 
MacGregor, ‘A Political History of the MacGregors before 1571” (PhD thesis, 
Edinburgh 1989) 49-50, 89, 93, 126, 172-199. 

Rev. William A Gillies, ‘Extracts from the Baron Court Books of Menzies’, in 
TGSI 39/40 (1942-50) 103-117: 116. 

These Glennevis Camerons (Sliochd Shomhairle Ruaidh, MacSorleys) are 
among the earliest traceable inhabitants of Lochaber. They appear to be 
descended from a Somerled who was granted the office of Tosheachdeora of 
Lochaber by the Lord of the Isles in 1456. They were thus more MacDonald 
than Cameron, and were frequently at odds with Lochiel. Of the four 
Glennevis brothers in and after the '45, Alexander stayed at home, but 
remained active in the Jacobite interest; Allan served under Lochiel and was 
killed at Culloden; Angus of Dunan in Rannoch, as befitted his location, was 
a well-known go-between and purveyor of intelligence; while Somhairle, the 
youngest, was an officer in the French service who turned Hanoverian spy. 
See John Stewart of Ardvorlich, The Camerons: A History of Clan Cameron 
(2nd edn, Glasgow 1981) 177-181; Macpherson, op. cit. 186, 193-4; J and R 
W Munro (edd.), Acts of the Lords of the Isles 1336-1493 (Scottish History 
Society, Edinburgh 1986) 89-90; Charles Fraser-Mackintosh, ‘Minor 
Highland Septs, No. IV: The Camerons of Letterfinlay, Styled “MacMartin’”’, 
TGSI 17 (1890-1) 31-45: 34-5. 

I have consulted the following sources for his life: DNB; Duncan Campbell, 
The Lairds of Glenlyon (2nd edn, Strathtay 1984) 115-142; Robert Chambers, 
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History of the Rebellion of 1745-6 (7th edn, London and Edinburgh 1869) 
137; John Ramsay of Ochtertyre, Scotland and Scotsmen in the Eighteenth 
Century 1 (Edinburgh and London 1888) 31-7: Rev. John Sinclair, 
Schiehallion (Stirling 1905) 31-62; Duncan Fraser, Hi ghland Perthshire (5th 
edn, Montrose 1978) 81-3; J B Salmond, Wade in Scotland (2nd edn, 
Edinburgh and London 1938) 21-26, 238-40: Sir Iain Moncreiffe of that ilk, 
The Robertsons: Clan Donnachaidh of Atholl (Edinburgh and London 1954, 
repr. 1971) 15-20; [James] Robertson, Chiefs of Clan Donnachaidh 1275- 
1749 (Perth 1929) 57-61, 80; David Robertson, A Brief Account of the Clan 
Donnachaidh (Glasgow 1894) 23-30; and The History and Martial 
Atchievements, of the Robertson s of Strowan (Edinburgh [1785]) 21-3. The 
last-named work, ‘Printed for, and by Alex. Robertson [not the chief!] in 
Morison’s Close’, is described by David Robertson, op. cit. 29, as ‘understood 
to have been drawn up by the chief himself, or penned from material which he 
had prepared for this purpose’. 

For discussion of his poetry see Bruce Lenman, The Jacobite Risings in 
Britain 1689-1746 (2nd edn, London 1984) 147; Murray Pittock, The 
Invention of Scotland (London and New York 1991) 49-51: Murray Pittock, 
Poetry and Jacobite Politics in Eighteenth-C entury Britain and Ireland 
(Cambridge 1994) 170-3. 

John [Murray], Seventh Duke of Atholl (ed.), Chronicles of the Atholl and 
Tullibardine Families (Edinburgh 1908) vol. 2, pp. 152-160, 173-9, 197, 202. 
The castle which is now the island’s most distinctive feature was built in the 
late nineteenth century, but the island had a long history of fortification and 
habitation before that; it was particularly associated with the MacGregors 
(Cunningham, op. cit. 13). 

Ramsay of Ochtertyre, op. cit. 32. 

History and Martial Atchievements 20. 

IF Grant, The MacLeods (London 1959) 404. 

NLS Pamphlets 1.724 and 1.973; Sinclair, Schiehallion 279-93, 317-22. 
Katherine Tomasson, The Jacobite General (Edinburgh and London 1958) 12. 
Col. David Stewart of Garth, Sketches of the Character, Manners, and 
Present State of the Highlanders of Scotland (2nd edn, Edinburgh 1822, repr. 
Edinburgh 1977), vol. 1, pp. 26-7, and vol. 2, Appendix, pp. vii-viii. 

John [Murray]. Chronicles, vol. 3, p. 7; Stewart, The Camerons 104; 
Macpherson, op. cit. 17; Cunningham, op. cit. 48. ‘Blairchierr’ (recte 
Blairchirne?) and ‘Blairmackalt’ are respectively Blar a’ Chaorainn and 
Blarmachfoldach in the hills due south of Fort William, see Lachlan 
MacKinnon, Place Names of Lochaber (Fort William 1973) 13-14. John 
MacDonald was of a Jacobite family but was at that point still an officer in 
Loudoun’s regiment; the authors of The Clan Donald (vol. 3, pp. 432-3) 
indignantly defend his reputation, especially in regard to the alleged refer- 
ences to burning and houghing. They conclude that the “Information” was 
‘probably a ruse on the part of Young Dalchosnie to mislead the authorities’, 
but at the same time they admit that it ‘contained nothing that was not already 
well known over a large district of the Highlands’. 

Macpherson, op. cit. 55, 63-5, 126, 135-6, 139. 

Macpherson, op. cit. 141. 
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Horn, op. cit. 41-2. 

POEMS, / ON VARIOUS / Subjects and Occasions, / BY THE 
HONOURABLE / ALEXANDER ROBERTSON / of STRUAN, Esq; / Mostly 
taken from his own original Manuscripts (Edinburgh n.d.). Pittock dates it 
1749. For anecdotes of Charles Alexander see Sinclair, Schiehallion 48, 62, 
316, 336. 

Andrew Lang (ed.), The Highlands of Scotland in 1750 (Edinburgh and 
London 1898) 132-3. 

Col. David Stewart, Sketches, vol. 1, p. 64, and vol. 2, pp. xx-xxi; Alexander 
Stewart, A Highland Parish or The History of Fortingall (Glasgow 1928) 243, 
327-30. See also Cunningham, op. cit. 48-52. 

A H Millar (ed.), A Selection of Scottish Forfeited Estates Papers (Scottish 
History Society, Edinburgh 1909) 211, 266. 

Macpherson, op. cit. 189. 

Alexander Stewart, Fortingall 218 (‘much credit is due . . . to their factors — 
particularly William Ramsay’); Millar, op. cit. xliv (to [Small’s] far-seeing 
wisdom and elevated ideals much of the later improvement of Perthshire is 
due’); Virginia Wills (ed.), Reports on the Annexed Estates 1755-1769 
(Scottish Record Office, Edinburgh 1973) x ([Small] was a remarkable 
success’). 

Rev. Allan Sinclair, Reminiscences of the Life and Labours of Dugald 
Buchanan (Edinburgh 1875) 45; J Sinclair, Schiehallion 71, Stewart, 
Fortingall 274. 

Le. promissory notes of the type exemplified by no. 20 in my section ‘The 
Manuscript’. 

Millar, op. cit. 256-8. 

Stewart, Fortingall 62. 

John Grant Michie, Deeside Tales (new edn, Aberdeen 1908) 312, quoted by 
Salmond, Wade in Scotland 254-8. 

Wills, op. cit. vi. 

Macpherson, op. cit. 10. 

Wills, op. cit. x; R W Munro, Taming the Rough Bounds: Knoydart 1745- 
1784 (Coll 1984) 6; MacDonald, The Clan Donald 3, p. 339. 

Millar, op. cit. 213, 219; [Katharine M Murray,] Marchioness of Tullibardine 
(ed.), A Military History of Perthshire 1660-1902 (Perth 1908) 396-7. 

Millar, op. cit. 213; Kerr, op. cit. 116. 

[Katharine M Murray,] op. cit. 396-7. 

Macpherson, op. cit. 205. Cluny and Lochgarry were held of subject superiors 
(Gordon and Atholl respectively) and therefore remained in administrative 
limbo under the Barons of the Exchequer until the superiorities were 
purchased by the Crown in 1770, when they finally passed to the Forfeited 
Estates Commissioners. Struan, on the other hand, was one of only eight 
estates upon which, following the first appointment of the Commissioners in 
March 1755 under the terms of the Annexation Act of 1752, an exemplary 
policy of full annexation to the Crown was applied, i.e. rents and profits to be 
applied for the ‘Purposes of civilizing the Inhabitants upon said Estates, and 
other Parts of the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, the promoting amongst 
them the Protestant Religion, good Government, Industry and Manufactures, 
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and the Principles of Duty and Loyalty to his Majesty, his Heirs and 
Successors and to no other Use or Purpose whatsoever’. The other estates 
were Perth, Cromarty, Lovat, Barrisdale, Monaltrie, Arnprior (part) and 
Kinlochmoidart (part). See Wills, op. cit. vi-viii. 

Millar, op. cit. xliv, 332-3. 

NLS Ms 874 ff. 450-1, quoted in Macpherson, op. cit. 217-8. 

£66.13.4 Scots, £5.11.1 sterling. For Roderick Kennedy’s later tribulations 
see my ‘Finnart’ section. 

From west to east, these will be Wester Finnart, Easter Finnart, Camghouran, 
Dall and Carie. In his own census (Statistics of the Annexed Estates 1755- 
1756 (Scottish Record Office, Edinburgh 1973) 30-3), Small distinguishes ten 
farms in Slisgarrow, named as follows: Corogunan, Inercomry, Craigbuie, 
Tynaline, Waster Finnart, Easter Finnart, Waster Camghuran, Easter 
Camaghuran, Wester Carrie, Easter Carrie. 

Millar, op. cit. 215-8; Wills, op. cit. ix, 30-35. 

The Diary of Dugald Buchanan . . . with a Memoir of his Life (Edinburgh 
1836) xxix. 

Thomas Pattison, Selections from the Gaelic Bards (Glasgow 1866) 84. 
Allan Sinclair, op. cit. 53. As Sinclair’s work includes Buchanan’s Spiritual 
Songs, it is described as the ‘Twenty-First Edition’. For the life of Allan 
Sinclair see the Rev. William Gillies, /n Famed Breadalbane (Perth 1938) 
279-81. 

Magnus MacLean, The Literature of the Highlands (London, Glasgow, 
Dublin 1904) 118. 

J Sinclair, Schiehallion 79-80. 

SRO E.783/55 nos. 2(1) and 5. 

Almost all paper used in Scotland in the seventeenth century was imported 
from the continent of Europe. The ‘pot’ watermark, a common symbol, 
suggests an origin in Normandy or elsewhere in northern or central France. In 
due course the initials may permit more precise identification of the place and 
date of manufacture. See Edward Heawood, Monumenta Chartæ Papyracee 
l: Watermarks (Hilversum 1950) 26. 

In 1850 the bulk of the Society’s Gaelic manuscripts, including the one under 
consideration, were deposited in the Advocates’ Library, from which they 
passed in 1925 to the newly-founded National Library of Scotland. R Black, 
‘The Gaelic Academy: the cultural commitment of the Highland Society of 
Scotland [part 1]', in Scottish Gaelic Studies [SGS] 14, part 2 (1986) 1-38: 34. 
Stafford, op. cit. 116-123. 

R Black, ‘The Gaelic Manuscripts of Scotland’, in W Gillies (ed.), Gaelic and 
Scotland: Alba agus a' Ghàidhlig (Edinburgh 1989) 146-74: 146. 

Ibid. William Macdonald, W.S., of St Martins in Perthshire (1732-1814) — 
eldest son of James Macdonald of Ranathan, factor of the forfeited estate of 
Monaltrie — was Principal Secretary of the Society from its founding in 1784 
until 1804, and Treasurer from 1804 until his death. John Campbell, W.S., of 
the Citadel (1753-1829) — eldest son of John Campbell, Cashier of the Royal 
Bank of Scotland, famously eulogised by Duncan Bàn Macintyre — was a 
founding member of the Society (Alexander Ramsay, History of the Highland 
and Agricultural Society of Scotland (Edinburgh and London 1879) 510, 512- 
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14, 542; Register of the Society of Writers to Her Majesty's Signet (Edinburgh 
1983) 51, 191; Wills, op. cit. x; Angus MacLeod (ed.), The Songs of Duncan 
Ban Macintyre (Edinburgh 1952) 46-57, 440.) For biographical detail on 
Smith and Mackintosh see Black, ‘Gaelic Academy [part 1]’, 11-12. Smith 
(1756-1805), a native of Glenorchy, was an army surgeon, a collector of 
manuscripts and a keen Gaelic scholar. Mackintosh (1743-1808), a native of 
Blair Atholl, was the Society’s Translator, a Non-Juring Episcopal priest, and 
collector of the Gaelic Proverbs (1785). Finally, as Depute Secretary 1792- 
1821, Lewis Gordon (1766?-1839) was the paid official who conducted the 
Society’s day-to-day business (Ramsay, op. cit. 520-1; R Black, ‘The Gaelic 
Academy: Appendix: The Ingliston Papers’, in SGS 15 (1988) 103-121: 103). 
Black, ‘Gaelic Academy [part 1]’, 26, 29-32; Black, ‘Gaelic Academy: 
Appendix’, 107. 

The Poems of Ossian in the Original Gaelic 3 (Highland Society of London, 
London 1807) 566-7. 

Flaculty] R{ecords] 192, held in the National Library of Scotland’s 
Department of Manuscripts: item no. 1 in my forthcoming Gaelic 
Manuscripts of Scotland, vol. 1. 

Because of the tightness of the present binding, it is impossible to make out 
which leaf is the conjunct of f. 27. 

‘The Genius of Cathal MacMhuirich’, TGS/ 50 (1976-8) 327-66: 342. 

Edited from our manuscript (without translation) by David Greene, ‘A Gaelic 
Version of The Seven Wise Masters’, Béaloideas 14 (1944) 219-36. 

l identify the tales by the Latin titles conventionally applied to them, cf. Killis 
Campbell (ed.), The Seven Sages of Rome (Boston, New York, Chicago, 
London 1907) xxxv. Campbell’s study remains to this day the best general 
introduction to the ‘Seven Sages’ and its sources, but for a convenient 
summary and bibliography of more recent work see Catherine van Buuren 
(ed.), The Buke of the Sevyne Sagis (Leiden 1982) 182-199, 226-34. 

Standish Hayes O’Grady, Catalogue of Irish Manuscripts in the British 
Museum 1 (London 1926) 154. 

Alan Bruford, Gaelic Folk-Tales and Medieval Romances (Dublin 1969) 17. 
Folio 1, recto, line 1. 

Campbell, Seven Sages xvii. 

Greene, op. cit. 219. 

Campbell, Seven Sages ci. 

Campbell, Seven Sages ci, cvii, 178-9. 

J G McKay (ed.), ‘Cànain nan Eun’, in SGS 3 (1931) 160-187: 180. For 
comment see George F Black (ed.), The Seuin Seages (Scottish Text Society, 
Edinburgh 1932) xxx, and Greene, op. cit. 221-2. 

The end of Kenedy is faint and the end of /739 is very badly written, but 
having examined them closely I am satisfied that these are the correct read- 
ings. Fionart could equally be Funart, but the identity of the place is not in 
doubt, see no. 31. 

Very faint. 

This word, which may be for November, seems to have been lightly scored out. 
We may compare it with eighteenth-century phraseology of the type ‘between 
3 and 4000 strong’ and ‘with 2 or 300 hunderd more of a force’, Macpherson, 
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op. cit. 99, 155. 

86 Gillies, ‘Baron Court Books’ 105-6; D P Menzies, The ‘Red and White’ Book 
of Menzies (Glasgow 1894) 345-69. For the Campbells of Mochaster, 
Bochastell or Bochastill see Henry Paton (ed.), The Clan Campbell, vol. 4 
(Edinburgh 1916) 39, and vol. 6 (Edinburgh 1918) 337, 341, and Gillies, Jn 
Famed Breadalbane 114, 144, 220, 361. From the time of Colin Campbell 
W.S. they were better known as the Campbells of Carwhin. 

87 Henry Paton (ed.), The Clan Campbell: Abstracts of Entries relating to 
Campbells in the Sheriff Court Books of Argyll at Inveraray (Edinburgh 1913) 
217. 

88 They are documented in: John [Murray], Seventh Duke of Atholl (ed.), 
Chronicles of the Atholl and Tullibardine Families, 5 vols (Edinburgh 1908) 
passim, Charles Fergusson, *The Early History, Legends, and Traditions of 
Strathardle’, nos. 5 and 6, TGS/ 21 (1896-7) 69-105, 326-68: 86-7, 352-3; no. 
7, TGSI 23 (1898-9) 153-178: 166, 174; and no. 8, TGSI 24 (1899-1901) 195- 
231: 199-200, 218. 

89 Fergusson, op. cit. no. 5, TGSI 21 (1896-7) 86-7. Mackintosh picked up the 
proverb, but perhaps not the story behind it. He gives: ‘Mur bhiodh ma na 
phoit ach Mac Sheoc 'san liagh. If there were none about the pot but Maceock 
and the ladle, I would fare better.” Donald Macintosh, Collection of Gaelic 
Proverbs (Edinburgh 1785) 54; cf. Alexander Nicolson, Gaelic Proverbs (2nd 
edn, Edinburgh 1882) 321. 

90 Fergusson, op. cit. no. 8, TGSI 24 (1899-1901) 196-200. 

91 The son of this Baran Ruadh (‘Baron Reid”) took Reid as his surname. He was 
General John Reid, composer of ‘The Garb of Old Gaul’, who founded the 
Reid Chair of Music in Edinburgh University. 

92 [Katharine M Murray,] op. cit. 396-9, 

93 Ibid., DNB, J G Fyfe (ed.), Memoirs of the Life and Gallant Exploits of the 
Old Highlander Serjeant Donald MacLeod (London and Glasgow 1933) 77, 
100. 

94 Millar, op. cit. 212. 

95 Máirtín Ó Murchú, East Perthshire Gaelic (Dublin 1989) 40, 242-9, 

96 Robin Flower, Catalogue of Irish Manuscripts in the British Museum 2 
(London 1926) 43. 

97 Alexander Cameron, Reliquiæ Celtice 1 (Inverness 1892) 141-9. 

98 Lambert McKenna, S.J., Dán Dé (Dublin n.d.) viii, 40-2, 146: A-td an saoghal 
ag seanmhoir (38 quatrains). 

99 Very badly written: could equally be gure. 

100 Could equally be bherin. 

101 Could equally be tus. 

102 For Domhnall na Cuthaige see for example the chapter ‘Black Donald of the 
Cuckoo” and Canna’ in J L Campbell, Canna: The Story of a Hebridean 
Island (Oxford 1984) 74-85. 

103 As in no. 12, Fionart could equally be Funart, but the identity of the place is 
not in doubt. 

104 McKenna, Dán Dé 10-13, 140: Iomdha ród díreach go Dia (42 quatrains). 

105 Alick Morrison, ‘The Accounts of a Doer: Alexander MacLeod the 
“Advocat”, in TGSI 50 (1976-8) 97-172: 106. I do not believe that Alexander 
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can be William’s elder half-brother, the subject of Alick Morrison’s paper, 
because (a) he was illegitimate and (b) I can see no reason why the poet 
should then omit Sir Norman’s eldest legitimate son John MacLeod of 
Contullich. 

William Matheson (ed.), The Blind Harper (Edinburgh 1970) 4-11, quoted in 
James Hunter, The Making of the Crofting Community (Edinburgh 1976) 8. 
For the expenditure lavished by Iain Breac upon Ruairi Og’s education in 
particular, see Morrison, op. cit. 113-5, and Grant, The MacLeods 330, 341, 
358-64. 

Martin Martin, A Description of the Western Isles of Scotland circa 1695 
(London 1703, repr. Edinburgh 1994) 176-7. 

Adv. MS 72.1.34 p. 24. For MacPhail see R Black, ‘A Gaelic Contract of 
Lease, c. 1603 x 1616’, in Miscellany of the Stair Society (Edinburgh 1984) 
132-143, and John Bannerman, The Beatons (Edinburgh 1986) 150-1. 
Alastair Cameron (North Argyll), St Finan’s Isle: Eilean Fhianain (n.p., n.d.) 
7-8. 

MacDonald seems to have accidentally omitted this word from his text. 

One is forcefully reminded of Alastair’s important poem ‘An Aire’, which 
depicts the treatment which the poet (as Noah) would mete out to the 
Campbells for their behaviour in the °45: some to be spared, some to be given 
a ducking, and some to be drowned without mercy. 

Smudged. 

Statistics of the Annexed Estates 30-42. 

It was not until March 1765 that Small was able to report to the 
Commissioners that ‘the factor has divided the whole Estate from Runridge 
into Glebs’ (Millar, op. cit. 236). 

Ramsay of Ochtertyre, op. cit. 31, 33; [Katharine M Murray,] op. cit. 399, 
481: Rev. James Robertson, The Barons Reid-Robertson of Straloch 
(Biairgowrie 1887) 61. For the goat’s whey treatment see David Hamilton, 
The Healers: A History of Medicine in Scotland (Edinburgh 1981) 101. 

SRO GD.95/2/4 pp. 71, 81, 371, 438; GD.95/2/5 pp. 113, 168, 242, 278, 287, 
334, 397, 452, 497; see also the chapter ‘The Schools of Rannoch’ in 
Cunningham, op. cit. 62-5. 

SRO E.783/55 nos. 2(2) and 3. 

Hugh Miller states of the Highlander that ‘he possessed, on the average, his 
six, or eight, or ten head of cattle, and his small stock of sheep’ (quoted in 
Alexander Robertson, Where are the Highlanders? (Edinburgh n.d., c. 1855) 
9). 
SRO E.783/55/9. 

Rev. Allan Sinclair, op. cit. 57-8. The story is mentioned by John MacInnes, 
The Evangelical Movement in the Highlands of Scotland (Aberdeen 1951) 
280-1, but he refers erroneously to Sinclair as ‘MacLean Sinclair’. 
Macpherson seems to have made two journeys in quest of manuscripts: in 
August-October 1760 to Skye and Uist, returning home to Badenoch by 27 
October, and apparently in June 1761 to Mull (Stafford, op. cit. 116-7). 
Millar, op. cit. 221-2, 228, 229, 243, 251; SRO E.783/55. 

James Robertson, ‘Memories of Rannoch’, TGS/ 51 (1978-80) 199-319: 204, 
208; cf. also 243. 
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Millar, op. cit. 222-3. For plan of ‘Invercomrie, Craigbouie, Wester and 
Easter Feinards’, 1758, noting ‘commanding officer’s croft and house, east 
and west barracks, public house, school and road’, see SRO E.783/98. (lan H 
Adams, Descriptive List of Plans in the Scottish Record Office 3 (Edinburgh 
1974) 108.) Soldiers had, however, been stationed at Invercomrie since early 
1746, see Macpherson, op. cit. 138-143. In 1749-50 the detachment there was 
a major one, with the duty of patrolling the whole of Rannoch as far as 
Glencoe, Achallader, Glen Lyon, Tummel Bridge and Dalnacardoch. The 
garrison consisted of a captain, a sergeant, a corporal and eight men. (Rev. A 
E Robertson, Old Tracks: Cross-Country Routes and ‘Coffin Roads’ in the 
North-West Highlands (Edinburgh 1941, repr. 1946) 23-5.) 

Millar, op. cit. 235-6. 

Sinclair, Schiehallion 376, and Millar, op. cit. 216, 234, 239, 246, 247. 

SRO E.727/63/1. For venereal diseases spread by the Strontian miners in the 
1730s, referred to by Mac Mhaighstir Alastair as an clapa and tinneas na h- 
urchaid, see my Ardnamurchan Years, pp. 21-2. 

Millar, op. cit. 254-5. 

Thomas Pennant, A Tour in Scotland MDCCLXXII, Part IH (London 1776) 44, 
447, The implication of Pennant’s proposed derivation is that in Lochaber or 
Badenoch Gaelic a raspberry was suibhean as opposed to the more general 
suibheag. This seems reasonable, but is not backed up by Gaelic dictionaries, 
which cite subh, sùbhag, subh, subhag, sughag, suibheag, suigheag. The 
‘raspberry’ solution appears well substantiated by the symptoms as described 
by Campbell and Pennant, so it might be best to argue that suibhean, if it 
existed, was a plural form of subh. The Oxford English Dictionary, picking up 
Pennant’s point, describes ‘sivvens’ as an ‘ad[aptation of] local Gael[ic] 
sutbhean (commonly suibheag or subhag) raspberry’. Beginning with our 
petitioners and Pennant, it offers nine citations, all plural: 1762 cevenns, 1776 
sivvens, 1792 sibbins, 1798 sibbens, 1810 sivvens, 1822-7 sibbens, sivens, 
1822 sibbens, 1851 sibbans. 

Millar, op. cit. 232, 247. 

Charles Robertson, ‘Perthshire Gaelic’, TGSI 22 (1897-8) 4-42: 5: cf. 
Kenneth Jackson, ‘The breaking of long e in Scottish Gaelic’, in J Carney and 
D Greene (edd.), Celtic Studies: Essays in Memory of Angus Matheson 1912- 
1962 (London 1968) 65-71; Ó Murchú, op. cit. 6. 

Rev. A E Robertson, op. cit. 17-19. 

Quoted in my Ardnamurchan Years, p. 28. 

For Dalchosnie, who was killed at Culloden, see The Clan Donald 3, pp. 432- 
4, and Cunningham, op. cit. 54. 

John Ramsay of Ochtertyre, op. cit. 35. 

Salmond, Wade in Scotland 135-6, 142-3, 234. 

Alexander Robertson of Struan, Poems on Various Subjects and Occasions 
(Edinburgh ?1751) 202-3, reproduced in Sinclair, Schiehallion 366-7; 
Salmond, Wade in Scotland 22; Stiùbhart, ‘Tri Pìosan Bàrdachd’ 29. Sinclair 
describes it as ‘translated from the Gaelic by Struan’, but if the poem is indeed 
by Mac Mhaighstir Alastair, I feel he was wrong on that point. Mac 
Mhaighstir Alastair had excellent English; Wade probably had a little Irish 
from his childhood, but no Scottish Gaelic, so English was the appropriate 
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medium in which to praise him. 

138 Stiúbhart, “Tri Piosan Bardachd' 26, 28. 

139 See my Ardnamurchan Years, pp. 15-16. 

140 Salmond, Wade in Scotland 120, 123-4, 129, 135-6, 140, 283-4. 

141 J L Campbell, ‘Alexander MacDonald: Portrait of a Traditionalist’, in The 
Scots Magazine 24 (1935-6) 61-76: 63. 

142 Tomasson, op. cit. 12. 

143 A and A MacDonald (edd.), The Poems of Alexander MacDonald (Inverness 
1924) 366. 

144 For some comment on its relationship to ‘Birlinn Chlann Raghnaill” see 
Derick Thomson (ed.), Alasdair mac Mhaighstir Alasdair: Selected Poems 
(Edinburgh 1996) 137. 

145 Bannerman, The Beatons 33, 46-8; see also my forthcoming Gaelic 
Manuscripts of Scotland, vol. 1, item no. 2 (Adv. Ms 18.2.11). 

146 R Black, ‘The Gaelic Calendar Months: Some Meanings and Derivations’, in 
Shadow, vol. 2, no. 1 (1985) 3-13: 4. 

147 See my Ardnamurchan Years, p. 15. 

148 In discussion, the point was made that the parading of such banalites argues 
against identifying the writer of them as our great poet. My answer is that the 
poet earned his living as a teacher of English as a foreign language, and that 
clichés like this were a compulsory part of the curriculum. They may not have 
seemed as banal in 1739 as they do now. 


The Illustrations 
Is the hand of the Alexander MacDonald of Adv. MS 72.1.39 the same as the hand 
of Alexander MacDonald the poet? 

Careful comparison of the following illustrations may allow the reader to reach 
his or her own conclusions. Nos. 8-16, 17 (the fragment of 1 Peter), 19 (one of the 
bills of exchange) and 21 (the song) are photographs of portions of Adv. MS 
72.1.39. The rest may be regarded as authentic specimens of the poet’s hand from 
other sources, with the slight qualification that while some of them (nos. 3, 6, 20, 
22) are photographs, the others are facsimiles produced by tracing or freehand 
drawing. No. 18 is a small part of a document (a Bond of Corroboration by Donald 
MacDonald of Clanranald and Ranald MacDonald, Younger of Clanranald, to 
Roderick MacLeod of Contullich) published as a foldout following p. viii of the 
MacDonald ministers’ The Poems of Alexander MacDonald of 1924. I assume that 
it was reproduced for them by tracing or freehand drawing; the present location of 
the original is unknown to me. Nos. | and 2 are enlargements from the same docu- 
ment. No. 2a, taken from the same authors’ The Clan Donald, appears to be ulti- 
mately from the same source, probably executed long before. Nos. 4, 5 and 7 are 
freehand drawings done by myself. 

A transcript of no. 20 will be found in my Ardnamurchan Years, p. 20. 

I am grateful to Dr Domhnall Uilleam Stiùbhart for drawing my attention to the 
poet’s letters in the Royal Bounty Papers in the Scottish Record Office, to the 
Keeper of the Records of Scotland for permission to reproduce signatures from 
them, and, last but not least, to my wife Máire for scanning and processing the illus- 
trations as a whole. 
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1 The poet’s hand. Bond of Corroboration, 1727. 
Source: 1924 edn of poems. 
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2 The poet’s hand. Bond of Corroboration, 1727. 
Source: 1924 edn of poems. 
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2a Facsimile of same? Source: The Clan Donald vol. 3. 
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3 The poet’s hand. Letter, 17 
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4 The poet’s hand (facsimile). Letter, Jan. 1730. 
Source: SRO CH 1/2/62 (1730) f. 366v. 
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5 The poet’s hand (facsimile). Letter, Feb. 1730. 
Source: SRO CH 1/2/62 (1730) f. 365v. 
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The poet's hand. Letter, Dec. 1730. 
Source: Adv. MS 29.1.1 (iti) f. 259v. 
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The poet’s hand (facsimile). Letter, 1735. 
Source: SRO CH 1/2/66 (1732) f. 94r. 









Is this the poet’s hand? No. 9 (p. 371 above), 1739. 
Source: Adv. MS 72.1.39 f. 13r. 


Is this the poet’s hand? No. 10 (p. 371 above), 1739. 
Source: Adv. MS 72.1.39 f. 13r. 
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Is this the poet’s hand? No. 10 (p. 371 above), 1739. 
Source: Adv. MS 72.1.39 f. 13r. 
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12 Is this the poet’s hand? No. 14 (p. 372 above), 1739. 
Source: Adv. MS 72.1.39 f. 17r. 
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13 Is this the poet's hand? No. 18 (p. 373 above), 1739. 
Source: Adv. MS 72.1.39 f. 20r. 
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14 Is this the poet’s hand? No. 27 (p. 380 above), 1739. 
Source: Adv. MS 72.1.39 f. 29r. 





15 Is this the poet’s hand? No. 28 (p. 380 above), 1739. 
Source: Adv. MS 72.1.39 f. 29r. 
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16 Is this the poet's hand? No. 31 (p. 380 above), 1739. 
Source: Adv. MS 72.1.39 f. 30r. 

















17 Is this the poet's hand? No. 38 (p. 386 above), c. 1739. 
Source: Adv. MS 72.1.39 f. 34r. 
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18 The poet's hand. Bond of Corroboration, 1727. 
Source: 1924 edn of poems. 
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20 The poet's hand. Letter, 1730. Source: Adv. MS 29.1.1 Git, 2558F 
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21 Is this the poet's hand? No. 25 (p. 377 above). 1739. 
Source: Adv. MS 72.1.39 f. 28r. 
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THE RAREST DECISION RECORDED IN HISTORY 
THE BATTLE OF THE CLANS IN 1396 


BY GRAEME M. MACKENZIE M.A. (CANTAB) 
óth December 1996. 


A SINGULAR COMBAT 


-in Scotland was gret prouocatioun betuein tua hiland 
Clanis... ilk persuet vthir sa cruellie wt sword and word that 
na requeist, counsel, or command of ony man culd freind 
thame. Quhen the Erle of ffif, now gouernour, saw this, he latis 
XXX on ilk syd discusse the mater betuein thame in a singular 
combat... 


The battle that took place in 1396 on the banks of the River Tay 
was most famously recalled by Sir Walter Scott in his novel ‘The 
Fair Maid of Perth’. Though he may be accused of using a 
novelist’s license with regard to the facts, many of these have actu- 
ally been lost or obscured in the historical haze generated by six 
hundred years of heated disputes about the event among clan histo- 
rians. 

This intellectual conflict has been, in many respects, as singular 
as the battle itself. Over thirty five authors have contributed more 
or less differing accounts of it; with at least eleven currently recog- 
nisable clans associated with the event on one side or the other, in 
some sixteen different combinations (though not all authors have 
been prepared to venture an opinion on the identity of both clans at 
once). 

The arguments have been largely based on interpretations of the 
written medieval Scots and Latin chronicles, along with oral tradi- 
tions linking various clans with the battle. Sadly there is little 
contemporary documentary material to check these accounts 
against; which perhaps makes it a field more scrupulous scholars 
may prefer to avoid. On the other hand, the wealth of tradition 
associated with this particular event provides a chance to test one 
source against another; to see if, in this case, a coherent and not 
entirely unscrupulous historical account can be determined from 
such material. 
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The fact that so many explanations of the battle use the work of 
suspect clan shennachies tends to discredit them instantly in many 
historical guarters. But as David Sellar, Kenneth Steer and John 
Bannerman, and Alan Macpherson (amongst others) have shown 
in recent years, some much-scorned genealogies of old can be 
shown to contain a good deal of truth — despite the Highland tradi- 
tions of ‘pedigree making and pedigree faking”. 

In reconsidering this question I propose to start with a thorough 
examination of the story as told in the chronicles, and as explained 
in the six hundred years of historical works referred to above — 
itself a revealing exercise in Highland historiography — before 
making a comparative analysis of the names given by the chroni- 
clers, and of the claims of the kindreds most frequently linked with 
the battle. I will then attempt to show how two of these clans, on 
the basis of new genealogical and historical research, can now be 
fairly certainly connected with events surrounding the battle; and 
how recently published work on the reign of Robert II suggests 
why a Highland feud may have occasioned such a bizarre national 
event worthy of the old chroniclers’ attention. 


CHRONICLES IN CONFLICT 

The first account of the battle appeared in the Scots language 
‘Orygynale Cronykil’ of Andrew Wyntoun, which is believed to 
have been completed in the years 1420-1427: 


A thousand and thre hunder yere, 

Nynty and sex to mak all clere- 

Of thre score wyld Scottis men, 

Thretty agane thretty then, 

In felny bolnit of auld fede, 

As thare fore-elders ware slane to dede.. 


Further details were provided by the Abbot of Inchcolm, Walter 
Bowar in his Latin ‘Scotichronicon’ written in the 1440s (and 
given here in modern translation): 


In 1396 a large part of the north of Scotland beyond the moun- 
tains was disturbed by two pestiferous caterans and their 
followers... They could not be reconciled by any agreement or 
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treaty, nor could they be subdued by any contrivance of the king 
or the governor until the noble and vigorous Sir David Lindsay 
of Crawford and Sir Thomas (Dunbar), Earl of M oray, bringing 
both persistence and strength to bear, arranged that the two 
sides should meet before the king... and an innumerable multi- 
tude of compatriots as well as distinguished Frenchmen and 
Englishmen... 


The anonymous author of the “Book of Pluscarden” recorded what 
account of 1461 (translated in 1880) 


-that the two principal chieftains among them should each 
take thirty of their chiefest and most valiant friends, and 
should fight in closed lists, without armour, after the manner 
of a duel, with swords only and pole-axes and bows, and with 
only three arrows...” 


The story was taken up by John Mair or Major in his ‘Historia 
Brittaniae’, which was originally published in Paris in 1521 (this 
nineteenth century translation of the 1740 Scottish edition): 


to this counsel they willingly consented, and entered on the 
combat upon the northern island of St John. Thirty men, naked 
but for a doublet that hung from one side, made for the field of 
battle... 


Mair s erstwhile colleague in Paris, Hector Boece or Boethius, 
also had the Latin original of his ‘Scotorum Historiae’ published in 
that city, in 1527. A translation — one of the earliest literary works 
in Scots prose — was made by John Bellenden, and printed in 
Edinburgh in about 1540: 


And that clan quharre ye victory succedit, to have perpetuall 
empire above the tothir. Baith thir clannis glaid of this condi- 
tion, come to the north Inch beside Perth with lugis set in scaf- 
faldis to discus the verite 


Boece’s work was followed by John Leslie’s 1578 ‘De origine 
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moribus et rebus gestis Scotorum...` — quoted at the head of this 
paper from Father James Dalrymple s 1596 translation. 

Shortly after Leslie’s original had appeared in Rome, George 
Buchanan — a onetime pupil of John Mair’s in Paris — published the 
last of what we might call these “chronicle accounts’, with his 
‘Rerum Scoticarum Historiae’ (1582). This was to be republished 
and translated many times in the succeeding centuries; and was 
often quoted from in analyses of the clan battle since he dwells on 
it at greater length than most of the chroniclers. In doing so, he has 
a little more to say on the terms of the combat: 


They that were Conquered, Should have a pardon for all past 
Offences, and the conquerors should be honoured and 
respected by the King and his Nobles. Both sides were well 
pleased with the Terms; so that a day was | fixed for the 
combat. and at the time appointed the Heads of the families, 
with their Parties, came to Court, and part of a Field on the 
north Side of the Town of Perth, which was severed from the 
rest by a deep Trench, was appointed for the Place of Combat; 
and galleries built around for spectators. 


The full, or perhaps one should really say, the elaborated story, 
can be followed through in the words of the various chroniclers: 


At Sanct Johnstoun beside the Frerts, 

Al thai enterit in barreris 

Wyth bow and ax, knyf and swerd 

To deil amang thaim thair last werd. WYNTOUN 


when all were ready for the fight, one of them, looking for a 
place of refuge, slipped away from among them all to the river 
and swam across the waters of the Tay. He was followed by 
thousands, but never caught. BOWAR. 


the nine-and-twenty that were left were unwilling to wage 
battle against thirty; nor would those thirty consent to remove 
one of their own men, And there was not found any man who 
would take the lace of the runaway; and ‘twas no maryel, 
since to fight for your life, naked but for a plaid, is no trifle. 
MAIR. 
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Ane of thir clannis wantit ane man to perfurnis furth the 
nowmer, they wagit ane carll for money to debait thair 


actioun, howbeit this man pertenit na thyng to thaym in blud 
nor kindness. BOECE. 


There is some disagreement between the chroniclers as to the rela- 
tionship of the ‘grete carle’ (as the other version of Bellenden’s 
Boece describes him) to the clan he fought for. The Pluscarden 
chronicler says that 


...by chance there came one who was of their kin and had no 
love for the other adverse party, and he was brought into the 
battleground for forty shillings... 


Buchanan is not explicit; but the implication of his account is that 
the substitute was not related to the clan he joined: 


After a little pause, an ordinary Tradesman comes forth, and 
offers to supply the Place of him that was absent, provided, 
that if his Side conquered, they would pay him down ha a 
Gold Dollar of France; and also provide for his maintenance 
afterwards as long as he lived. 


Since Wyntoun makes no mention of this incident, Bowar’s is the 
first account of it; and he too has nothing to say about any rela- 
tionship between the ‘strong peasant’ and the side he joined: 
though he does purport to know exactly what the stand-in said as 
he offered his services — describing the event he was volunteering 
to join as ‘this theatre-like game’! His appearance money having 
been guaranteed by the king and the nobles, Bower describes how 
this substitute 


...0f moderate height but savage appearance... stretched his 
bow and was the first to send an arrow into the opposing Side, 
killing a man. At once the arrows flew on either side, men 
swung their axes, brandished their swords and struggled with 
each other; like butchers killing cattle in a slaughter house, 
they massacred each other fearlessly... The man nevertheless 
emerged unharmed in the end... 
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While the Abbot of Inchcolm’s account makes it clear what a 
bloody encounter this was, Buchanan is the most stark in his 
description of the horrific performance being put on for the multi- 
tudes he said had come to watch: 


The Spectators were possessed with as much Horror, as the 
Combatants were with Fury, as detesting to behold the ugly 
and deformed Mutilations and Butcheries of one another’ s 
Bodies; the lopping off their limbs; and, in a word, the Rage of 
wild Beasts under the Shape of Men. But all took notice, that 
none carried himself more valiantly than that mercenary and 
suppositious Hireling, to whose Valour a great part of the 
Victory was to be ascribed. 


None of the fifteenth or sixteenth century chroniclers either name 
or give a trade to the substitute. Such information first appears in 
the seventeenth century, particularly in the Mackintosh clan 
history generally known as the ‘Kinrara MS’: 


Henry Wynd, willingly offered himself unbidden, engaged in 
the conflict, fought fiercely, and was one of the eleven who 
survived. From this Henry Wynd, that Clanchattan family 
(commonly called Slighk ghow Chruim) took rise.” 


If the name of the Gows, ‘The Race of the Crooked Smith’, did 
derive from the trade of the substitute in 1396, then clearly the 
family with whom he fought on the North Inch might be identified 
as Clan Chattan — as the Mackintosh histories claim. 

Unfortunately, not only do the chroniclers fail to confirm this 
tradition about the tradesman’s occupation, but two of Kinrara’s 
contemporaries, the Reverend Hew Rose and Sir Robert Gordon, 
actually call him a saddler; though the former agrees with 
Mackintosh about his name.' There is also some confusion in the 
chronicles about who the stand-in fought for. While those that 
comment say he was on the winning side, there is no consensus 
among those that name the clans as to which one of them it was 
that emerged victorious. 
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The clannys twa 

Wyntoun, the closest in time to the event, ‘wil nocht say’ who 
won; though he does name both the clans and their leaders on the 
day: 


Tha thre score ware Clannys twa, 
Clachynnhe Qwhewyl, and Clachinyha: 
Off thir kynnys ware tha men, 

Thretty agane thretty then. 

And thare thai had than chifftanys twa: 
Schir Ferqwari’s sone was ane of tha, 
The tothir Cristy Johne sone. 


While the order in which he names the clans and then their chief- 
tains might indicate which were led by whom, it is also possible 
the verse dictated Wyntoun’s arrangement. Bowar is specific 
about the links (which are the reverse of those perhaps implied by 
Wyntoun) and about the result: 


Scheabeg and his blood-thirsty men who were called C lankay 
and Cristi Jonson and his men who were called C lanqwele... 
out of the sixty all were killed except one from the Clan K ay 
side and eleven from the other. 


Sadly the Pluscarden chronicler, who almost qualifies as a 
contemporary source, and whose abbey was in ‘the north of 
Scotland beyond the mountains’, doesn’t provide any names for 
the clans or the chieftains; though interestingly enough his account 
of the outcome differs substantially in terms of the fatalities: 


...1n the end all on both sides but seven were killed: five indeed 
on one side, and two on the other, escaping with their lives. Of 
these two on the side of the losers, one was chased as far as 
the river Tay and beyond, and saved himself by swimming; 
while the other was taken prisoner and received quarter, with 
the consent of the party. Others say he was hanged. 


As it appears a locally-connected chronicler was getting a garbled 
account only some sixty-five years after the event, it’s hardly 
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surprising that the usually Lowland-based historians of the 
sixteenth century got confused. 

The result and the names of the protagonists in Mair s ‘British 
History’ are clearly based on Bowar; Steachbeus & Clankay, 
Christi Jonson & Clanquhele: though in the original 1521 edition, 
as well as Mair’s peculiar Latinisation of Scheabeg to Steachbeus, 
typesetting errors reproduce the word ‘clan’ as ‘clau’. 

It was Mair’s Paris printer who also published the first Latin 
edition of Boece’s ‘Scottish History’ , and a number of these names 
undergo a further transformation in that work; though it too gener- 
ally follows Bowar, particularly in his account of the outcome.” 


At last the Clankayis war al slane except ane, that swam throw 
the waters of Tay. Of Clenquhattannis was left XI personis on 
lyve, bot thai was sa hurt, that thay mycht nocht hald their 
swerdis in thair handis. 


The most striking thing in this excerpt from Bellenden’s transla- 
tion is the appearance of a name quite clearly intended to stand for 
Clan Chattan. 

In Boece’s Latin original the names of the clans and leaders are: 
Clankay & Clankquhete, Stratberge & Christe Makian. Leaving 
aside the further mangling of the name Shaw Beg as perhaps a 
mixture of mistranscription and typesetting errors, the attention of 
historians has long focused on the substitution here of a ‘t’ for the 
‘l of Bowar’s Quhele; particularly in the light of Bellenden’s 
further and more radical change to the name. 

While on the face of it Quhete also looks like a mistranscription 
or typesetting error, it may be that as a Canon of Aberdeen Boece 
had heard of Clan Chattan’s supposed involvement, and this was 
intended by him as an attempt to reconcile that name with the 
chroniclers’ Qwhewyl/Qwele. 

It appears almost certain that this was what Bellenden, a Canon 
of Ross and Archdeacon of Moray, was doing; with variations in 
his rendition — Clanguhattane and Clanquattall — resulting from 

‘corrections’ made to his original 1531 manuscript for the printed 
edition a few years later. 

Since most writers on the subject have concentrated on 
comparing Quhele to Quhete, the inclusion of the 'K in Boece’s 
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original name has hitherto been overlooked. This should be noted 
for future reference; as should the fact that the Canon of Aberdeen 
uses the Gaelic patronymic Mackian for one of the leaders — some- 
thing that none of his Lowland predecessors had done (all having 
variants of Johnson). Unfortunately Bellenden completely omits 
the names of the captains. 

Whether Boece or Bellenden is seen as the source for the 
replacement of Clan Qwhewy]/Qwele by Clan Quhattane/Chattan, 
the fact that it is reproduced by virtually all subsequent writers for 
the next three hundred years makes the reasons behind it an essen- 
tial matter for consideration. The sole clue we have is the fact that 
both writers were at one time or another resident in the north; and 
in the circumstances one can only assume the equation of Quhele 
and Chattan came about because on the one hand Bowar names 
Clanqwele as the winners, while on the other Moray and Ross 
traditions insisted the victors were Clan Chattan and the substitute 
‘Smith’. 

John Leslie is the first of those subsequent writers, and he 
certainly echoes Bellenden in relation to the clan names — and 
indeed in the quaint description of the encounter as a meeting to 
‘discuss’ matters. Yet, most significantly, the Bishop of Ross’s 
account of the outcome of the discussion is completely at variance 
with his predecessors’: 


..4 pore and simple man offiris him selfe for halfe croun to 
take the conditioun on hand; quha this man was, na man knew 
than present, bot he did sa duchtilie, that quhen the XXX of 
Clanquhattan al, till ane, war slane, he with X of Clankay 
chaipet vnslane.” 


Though the substitute is still on the victorious side, that side 
according to Leslie was Clankay not Clanquhattan. While it is 
tempting to suggest that the Bishop of Ross knew better than 
Bowar, and even Bellenden, who really won — he did after all have 
family as well as official connections in the north — the important 
point is once again the confusion in the chronicles; and a confusion 
compounded, it would appear, by efforts to reconcile the oral tradi- 
tions from the north with the written accounts from the south. 
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The Mackintosh muddle 

These attempts to reconcile the first written accounts with the oral 
tradition are even more apparent in Mackintosh of Kinrara’s refer- 
ences to the battle. His mid-seventeenth century ‘Epitome of the 
Origin and Increase of the Mackintoshes’ was apparently based on 
three previous manuscript histories containing the clan’s earliest 
traditions, including their inheritance in the late thirteenth century 
of the Captaincy of Clan Chattan.” It was the Clanchattans, 
appearing again for Clanqwele, who in Kinrara’s account triumph: 


All the Clancai were killed but one, who escaped by swimming 
over the river Tay. Of the Clanchattans there survived eleven, 
but all were grievously lacerated with wounds, among whom 
was their chief, namely... Shaw Mackintosh (alias 
Macgillichrist mac lan)." 


So far as the result goes, Kinrara is following Bowar and Mair. 
But, so far as the triumphant chief is concerned, he appears to be 
combining elements of both the names recorded by the chroniclers 
for the clan leaders — in order to arrive at the individual credited in 
Mackintosh tradition with victory at Perth: ie. Shaw, from 
Wyntoun’s Schir Ferqwaris son or Bowar’s Scheabeg; and 
Maceillichrist mac lan, from Wyntoun’s Cristy Johne sone or 
Bowar’s Cristi Jonson. 

Later Clan Chattan historians have attempted to excuse what 
seems to be a blatant botch by pointing to the confusion among the 
contemporary chroniclers; but on this matter, while Wyntoun and 
Bowar can be reconciled,” muddle is more obviously to be found 
in the Mackintosh histories — most notably in relation to the 
different surviving versions of the Kinrara MS. 

The printed English edition (a modern translation of a Latin 
abridgement of the English copy of Kinrara’s original) first intro- 
duces Clan Chattan’s opponents in 1396 as the hitherto unheard of 
Clankevill, which is explained in a later reference by: ...Clancai or 
(as John Major writes), Clankevills... This name, which 
Major/Mair actually used only in relation to another matter 
entirely, is said to be given in the Latin MS at Moy as Cauilli.” 





The other publically available copy of the Kinrara MS has an 
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equally convoluted pedigree. ‘The Genealogy of the Family of 
Mackintosh from their Original until the Year 1680’ is described 
as an 1865 transcription of an 1829 copy of a 1761 original ‘by an 
impartial hand’ (itself, presumably, a copy of Kinrara’s own work 
— or of another copy or copies of it). 

‘The Genealogy of... Mackintosh’ makes no mention of Clan 
Cauilli or Kevill in relation to the Perth battle, but instead adds 
another element of confusion by an indiscriminate use of Cay and 
Dhai as the name of the clan opposed to Clan Chattan in 1396: 


.. Shaw who was chosen leader of the 30 Clan Chattan that 
fought against the Clan Cay at the North Inch of Perth before 
King Robert II in the year 1396. This Shaw after the defeat 
given the Clan Dhai at Perth was commonly called Sheagh 
Mor... 


The equation of Clan Cay or Cai with Clan Dhai, the Davidsons, 
was first made in print by Lachlan Shaw at about the same time the 
‘impartial hand’ wrote out the copy that this version of Kinrara 
was based on. We shall have more to say on Shaw and the possible 
Davidson link with the clan battle in due course; but in the mean- 
time, there is yet more confusion to be sown by this particular 
version of Kinrara (or one of its copyists). On the one hand it says 
the 1396 battle came about because of 


...4 cruel feud betwixt the Clan Chattan and the Clan Dhai (a 
branch as we have by common tradition of the Cummings). all 
there of the Clan Cay side were slain, only one excepted...” 


while on the other it declares: 


Some old manuscripts bear that the party that was overthrown 
by the Clan Chattan... were of the Clan Cameron, and that 
Boethius and Major and other historians that call them the 
Clan Cay have so written by misinformation...” 


It is not clear from the publically available copies whether Kinrara 


himself made any attempt to identify Clan Cai/Cay, since the 
equations with Clans Dhai or Kevill would appear to be copyists’ 
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additions. What is apparent, despite all the muddle in the 
Mackintosh histories, is the strength of the tradition that one of the 
Perth leaders was the ancestor of the modern Clan Shaw; as well as 
the identification of ‘Clan Chattan’ with the Mackintoshes. 

Kinrara’s contemporary — and a neighbour of his cousins in 
Strathnairn — the Reverend Hew Rose, follows the Mackintosh 
historian quite closely in his account of the battle, which was 
written in the 1680's: 


September 28, 1396, the Clanchattan under McIntosh prede- 
cessor, fight against the Clancaie for precedencie, threttie 
against threttie, at St. Johnstone. One of the Clanchattan 
being wanting, Henrie Wynd, a sadler, joyns for that one, 
getting a little money.” 


Apart from contradicting the Clan Chattan tradition that the substi- 
tute was a blacksmith, the Kilravock family historian’s account is 
also notable for the addition to his own summary of a quote from 
his source material, which he calls ‘the Scottish History’. 
Unfortunately Rose doesn’t say whose ‘Scottish History’; but his 
reference to Boethius’ work in his introduction suggests it is based 
on Boece’s ‘Scotorum Historiae’ — as does the content. 

It is worth giving a short section of this just to show how within 
a hundred and fifty years the original sixteenth century chronicles 
could themselves be infected with the confusion and muddle 
emanating from certain clan histories: 


Ther being a great debate for precedencie betwixt the 
Clanchattan and Clancay, the first commanded by Strate 
Begg, the last by Gillichrist McKean... they resolve to fight for 
it... This made M'Intosh predecessor captain of the whole 
Clanchattan, tho ther had been two or three before. This was 
in the year 1396. 


While the name Mackintosh, and the question of the captaincy of 
Clan Chattan are entirely absent from both Boece and Bellenden’s 
original accounts, the name Strate Begg and McKean clearly iden- 
tify this as derived from Boece. Yet in his chronicle, as in Bowar, 
Strate Begg/Scheabeg is connected with Clankay, not their oppo- 
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nents Clanqwele/Clanchattan as here. 

A third seventeenth century account adds yet another element to 
all this confusion; and again it comes from a Highland cleric, who 
like Bishop Leslie, was in a position to know the relevant tradi- 
tions — without being as close to them as the historians of the clans 
concerned. This is what the Reverend James Fraser has to say on 
the matter in his ‘Chronicles of the Frasers’: 


A strange act fell out anno 1396 twixt the two clans of 
Cahonus (Colquhouns) and Clanchattan, who of a long time 
exercised rage and cruelty one against another, refuseing to 
end their feuds by course of law or refer them to indifferent 
arbitrators. At last the King orders them to disceed it before 
him by a duell. So upon the North Inch of Perth they fought 30 
for 30, with sharp swords, without armour. All the Cahounes 
were killed except one man who swam over Tay and so 
escaped. Il of the Clanchattans escaped with life sore 
wounded; the rarest decision recorded in story.” 


The otherwise unheard-of name of Clan Chattan’s opponents 
suggests Fraser may have been relying on an oral account rather 
than the current chronicles; and it is unfortunate that the name he 
gives is not obviously applicable to any of the kindreds normally 
associated with the Perth confrontation. 

It is hardly likely that the Cahounes/Colquhouns (Colquhouns is 
Fraser’s own gloss) are the modern Loch Lomondside family; 
since they are not known to have any connection with any of the 
clans or events linked to the 1396 battle. While this isolated refer- 
ence appears something of a mystery, it may in fact be a vital clue 
to the identity of the Clan Chattan’s opponents; and as such we 
will return to it at the appropriate place in the argument. 


The Cameron connection 

In his ‘Great... Dictionary’ of 1701 Jeremy Collier — on the 
authority, it is generally assumed, of Sir Aeneas Macpherson of 
Invereshie — asserted the victory of the Macphersons in the battle. 
Though he omitted to say who they overcame, his reference to the 
events at Perth does come after a colourful passage about a feud 
with the Camerons, so it may be inferred that they were supposed 
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to have been the Macphersons’ opponents on this occasion too.” 

The Cameron connection with the battle certainly comes to the 
fore in the eighteenth century. The story of their presence at Perth 
was recorded in 1733 by John Drummond of Balhaldie in his intro- 
duction to the ‘Memoirs of Sir Ewen Cameron of Lochiel’. The 
fact that he says the Camerons lost to their great enemies the 
Mackintoshes might be thought to indicate a genuine tradition 
being passed on; but as he himself observes: 


_..we shall, for want of better authority, be obliged to follow 
that of Macintosh of Kinraura, who wrote the history of his 
chief s family, though his veracity is not allways to be 
depended on.” 


Although Drummond drew on Kinrara for his account of the 
Mackintoshes, and the background to their dispute with the 
Camerons, his description of the horrors of the battle itself has 
clear echoes of Buchanan’s; while he too describes Henry Wynd 
as a saddler, not a smith. His most interesting observation on the 
affair is reserved for last: 


I know that some of our historians have, by their ignorance of 
Highland affairs, named ane imaginary people whom they call 
the Clankey, and not the Clan Cameron, as party to Macintosh 
in the above skirmish; but besides a constant and uniform 
tradition, the forecited historian (i.e. Kinrara) is positive that 
the Macintoshes were never at variance, nor engaged in war 
with any other clan but the Camerons, and that all their 
antient MSS agree in the same thing, and expressly mention 
the Camerons as their party in this; add to this, that the best 
Highland antiquarys deny that there ever was such a people 
as the Clankey in these parts, or, if there was, they were so 
mean and obscure, that there is not so much as a vestige or 
memory of them in the Hi ghlands.* 


In fact Balhaldie’s near-contemporary Lachlan Shaw had no diffi- 
culty in identifying Clankey with a current clan — Le. Clan Dhai, 
the Davidsons. 

The claim of a Cameron connection with the battle does not 
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entirely rest with Balhaldie. lt also appears to stem from the publi- 
cation in 1740 of Freebairn’s ‘Historia Brittaniae’ — a Scottish 
edition of John Mair s ‘British History’. Though it differed little 
from Mair’s original so far as the events of 1396 are concerned 
(except for the correction of the typesetting errors previously 
referred to), there was an important alteration to the account of 
events in Lochaber in 1429 that was to become entangled with 
later interpretations of the Perth battle. 

This related to the desertion of two clans from the Lords of the 
Isles before an important battle with the King, who Bowar had said 
were the Clans Chattan and Cameron. The same names were used 
in 1740 by Freebairn, though Mair himself in 1521 had named 
them as Claukata and Claukauel. While the reason for Mair’s 
introduction of the apparently unknown Clan Kauel is a bit of a 
mystery, even more peculiar it would seem is the way the name is 
subsequently linked in later versions of the Kinrara MS (as Clan 
Cauilli or Clankevill) to the Clancai of 1396. How ever — or more 
interestingly, when ever — that connection was made in relation to 
Kinrara’s work, the apparent equivalence of Cameron to Kauel, 
and Kevill to Cai, inevitably reinforced the version of the Clan 
battle that pitted the Camerons against Clan Chattan. 

The Reverend Lachlan Shaw published his ‘History of the 
Province of Moray’ (written around 1760) in 1775. This was to 
prove an immensely influential work in relation to succeeding 
accounts of the Clan Battle; even though at first sight Shaw 
appears, in three separate references, to contradict himself as to the 
identities of the clans at Perth. In his first volume he states: 


Unvaried tradition likewise beareth, that Shaw Corshiaclach, 
ie. buck-toothed, of Rothiemurchus, was Captain of the 30 
Clan Chattan, in the memorable conflict against 30 Clan 
Cay...” 


A few pages further on Shaw seems to make a nonsense of himself 
by asserting that Clan Chattan won an internal Clan Chattan 
dispute; but a section of his ‘Military History’ in Volume 3 
provides an explanation: 


The combatants... were the MacPhersons, properly Clan 
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Chattan, and the Davidsons of Invernahavon, in Irish called 
Clan-Dhai, which is commonly sounded Clan-Cai; and our 
historians, ignorant of the Irish, made them a clan different 
from, and at enmity with the Clan Chattan; wheras they were 
a tribe of them.” 


Shaw’s account of the clan battle is inextricably bound up with 
that of the genesis of Clan Shaw. Later historians of his own clan 
have attacked him for using the name ‘Shaw’ in relation to the 
lairds of Rothiemurchus in 1396; it being generally thought that 
because the Shaws descend from the buck-toothed hero of the 
North Inch, there could not have been a clan of that name at that 
time. 

The Moray historian’s claim that the fourteenth century Clan 
Shaw were Mackintoshes, calling themselves after their ancestor 
Shaw ‘MacDuff’, is in fact supported by another, and earlier, 
writer — the Reverend Hew Rose. The Kilravock family historian 
continues his previously quoted passage on the 1396 clan battle by 
saying that: 


M'Intosh predecessor getts the better, and is acknowledged 
chief without more. He that fought is said to have been the 
third in the succession, and being formerlie surnamed Shaw 
M'Intosh, he took the patronymick only, as descended from 
the Thanes of Fyfe, for his surname, not useing that of Schaw 
anie more (my emphasis). 


It is ironic that, although he may in fact have pointed to the name 
Clan Chattan actually fought under at Perth, Lachlan Shaw 
accepted the misleading equation of them with Clan Qwhele; 
whilst further adding to the confusion with his much-repeated 
assertion that the MacPhersons were ‘properly Clan Chattan’, and 
Clan-Cai were Clan-Dhai, the Davidsons. 


The Macpherson ‘tradition’ 

The Macpherson claims to the captaincy of Clan Chattan, and to 
having been one of the competing kindreds in 1396, were 
published afresh in 1798 under Macpherson of Cluny’s entry in 
Douglas’ ‘Baronage of Scotland’. Though Douglas starts by 
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repeating the later chronicle accounts of the Perth battle, he then 
adds: 


We must here observe, that the family of Clunie, with good 
reason, contends that the thirty combatants of the Clan 
Chattan were all Macphersons; because (say they) their 
antagonists, the clan Kay, were followers of the Cummings of 
Badenoch, and envied the Macphersons the possession of 
their lands, which was the cause of their constant feuds.” 


The reference to their opponents being followers of the Cummings 
suggests that once again Clan Dhai are meant. 

With a Macpherson tradition of conflict with the Davidsons 
stemming from the battle of Invernahavon in 1370, this combina- 
tion of clans became very popular candidates for the combatants at 
Perth during the nineteenth century. James Browne’s ‘History of 
the Highlands’, for instance, endorsed it in 1838: though he added: 


The Davidsons were not, as some writers have supposed, a 
34 
separate clan, but a branch of the clan Chattan. 


The Cameron connection with the clan battle was restated in 1836 
by Donald Gregory in his seminal ‘History of the Western 
Highlands and Isles’. Though generally following Balhaldie’s 
account, by making the Camerons and the Mackintoshes the 
participants at Perth, Gregory adds mention of a tradition of 
common ancestry between these clans. While this can probably be 
dismissed as another case of confusion emanating from John 
Mair’s references to the later conflict involving Clans Kauel and 
Chattan, if it referred to a genuine connection between the 
combatants it could be a significant clue to their identities.” 
William Skene also mentions that possibility in his first stab at 
the problem in his 1837 ‘Highlanders of Scotland’; though he 
eventually excludes a Cameron involvement and plumps for an all 
Clan Chattan conflict, based on readings of the ‘MS 1467’ 
genealogies which he was responsible for discovering and 
publishing. Clan Quhele were the Mackintoshes on account of 
their leader in the chronicles (Christy Johnson) being identified as 
the Gilchrist mac Iain that appeared in their genealogy; while 
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Wyntoun’s Clan Yha were the Macphersons from their ancestor 
Heath/Tead.” 

Forty three years later he reverted to the older theory in his 
‘Celtic Scotland’. This he did by equating Qwhewyl/Quhevil with 
Kevill, and deriving it from the aspirated form of Caimgilla — a 
knickname that appears in the ‘MS 1467’ genealogy of Clan 
Chattan — and by taking the Hay of Clachinyha/Clankay from the 
Fhaigh of the Cameron sept Maelanfhaigh or Gillanfhaigh 
(Macgillonies). This would seem to be the first occasion on which 
Mair’s Clan Kauel/Kevill was equated with Clanqwele, rather than 
with Clancai. 

Whatever else one makes of Skene’s theories, at least in ‘Celtic 
Scotland’ he had ignored the automatic replacement — after 
Boece/Bellenden — of Clan Quhele by Clan Chattan, and consid- 
ered afresh what Qwhewyl/Quele might actually have stood for. 
So too did his contemporaries, the Sobieski Stuarts, who in their 
1848 ‘Lays of the Deer Forest and Traditions of the Clans’ 
explained the chroniclers’ names as: 

Clachin-y-ha = Clann’ic-Kai = Clann-ic-Dhaidh = Clan 
Davidson and Clahynn-he-Qwhewyl = Clann-’ic-Kul = Clan- ic- 
Dhughaill = Clan Dugaldson; about which they commented: 


This reading is corroborated by the universal tradition of the 
mid-Highlands, according to which the belligerant tribes 
were the ‘Clann-’ ic-Dhaidh’ , or Davidsons of Badenoch, and 
the neighbouring ‘Clann-a-Pherson’,... when, at an early 
period, the ‘Clann-a-Pharsoin’ bore for a time the appellation 
of the ‘Clann-ic-Dhughaill’ from one of its chiefs named 
Dughall” 


Another writer in the 1840s illustrated similar internal confusions 
to those that Lachlan Shaw had found in justifying the Macpherson 
versus Davidson theory. While Patrick Fraser Tytler in his 
‘History of Scotland’ follows Boece/Bellenden in equating Clan 
Chattan with Clan Quhele, he goes on to say that... the clan Kay is 
thought to have been the clan Dhai — the Davidsons, a sept of the 
Macphersons... in effect setting a clan against a sept of one of its 
own branches!” 

Well might the Reverend William G. Shaw, writing in his 1871 
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‘Memorials of Clan Shaw’, observe that: There is a mist hanging 
over the story of the Clan battle on the North Inch at Perth...’ 
though he perceives the haze as entirely bound up with the two 
competing theories about the origin of the Shaws, who he believes 
were one of clans at Perth under Shaw Coriaclich. 

Unfortunately his attempts to reconcile the two stories about his 
clan’s origins — which, as he says, had both been promoted as the 
‘unvaried tradition’ — simply serve to obscure matters even more 
profoundly. While he points to the 1594 Roll of Clans that include 
Clan Chattan, Clan Cameron and the Macphersons alongside Clan 
Chewill — to prove the latter could not be any of these other clans 
— he then creates a veritable fog of conjecture to arrive at what he 
believes to be the ‘true solution’ to the problem: 


That there was a race consanguineous to the Mackintoshes, 
descended equally with them from the great Thane, called 
sometimes by the patronymic Mackintosh, and sometimes also 
at first, Clan Quhele, that this Clan fought in the Raid of 
Angus under Sheach, and again in the Clan Battle at Perth: 
and that subsequent to this time, the members of this Clan, 
began to be called Shaws; that this name became fixed as their 
surname in the fourth generation from Coriaclich...: that on 
the utter break up of the Clan Quhele about 1580, the 
Chroniclers began to attribute the share taken by the Clan 
Quhele in the Clan Battle at Perth, to the consanguineous and 
the powerful race, (of which Clan Quhele was but a branch) 
the Clan Chattan.” 


In an 1874 edition of ‘Notes and Queries’ a correspondent 
suggested the clan battle was between the Shaws and the 
Farquharsons. While the existence in 1396 of the modern clan 
Shaw is, as we have seen, a matter for debate, there is no doubt the 
Farquharsons were not around at the time.” 

John S. Keltie, in his 1875 ‘History of the Scottish Highlands’ 
(largely based on Browne’s 1845 work referred to above), repeats 
Lachlan Shaw’s connection between the Perth battle and the 
earlier Battle of Invernahavon, which made the Macphersons and 
the Davidsons the combatants in 1396. Keltie disagrees with 
Shaw, however, about which — if either — of the sides his clan’s 
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progenitor led at Perth: 


Who Christi-Mac-lain, or Christi-Jonson was genealogically, 
we are not informed; but one thing is pretty clear, that he, not 
Schea-beg, or Shaw Oig, — for these are obviously one and the 
same — commanded the Clan Chattan, or ‘Clan-a-Chait’.” 


In 1893 Alexander Macpherson included selections from the 
manuscripts of Old Biallid (Captain Lachlan Macpherson, who 
died in 1858) in his ‘Glimpses of Church and Social Life in the 
Highlands’. These also took the view that the clan battle was 
between the Macphersons and the Davidsons, and largely followed 
the line taken by Lachlan Shaw.” 

It is interesting to see, however, that Macpherson mentions the 
confusion of earlier written sources; and specifically George 
Buchanan’s oft re-issued history, which he says gave the two clans 
at Perth as Chattan and Mackay. In fact, Buchanan had not actually 
provided any names for the competing clans in his original 
sixteenth century chronicle; so either Old Biallid had also got his 
Scottish Histories mixed up, or one of Buchanan’s many 
editors/translators had been taking a considerable liberty with his 
author s text. 


The strength of the Macpherson versus Davidson tradition at the 
time can also be observed in the comments on the clan battle by the 
noted nineteenth century lawyer, politician and Highland histo- 
rian, Charles Fraser-Mackintosh, M.P. The earliest of these was 
published in his Inverness newspaper series ‘Antiquarian Notes’ — 
subsequently collected together in a book with the same title which 
was published in 1865 — under the question ‘Who were the 
Combatants at the North Inch of Perth, 13967“ 

This quite lengthy article starts by dismissing Sir Walter Scott s 
suggestions that Clanquhele might be a corruption of Clan-Lochiel 
(for the Camerons), and that the Mackays might have had any 
connection with the affair. Then he notes that: 


Two leading considerations should be kept in view in arriving 
at a safe conclusion: — 1st, That each of the combatants were 
powerful septs, or clans. 2nd, That the losing party were 
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entirely subdued, and never again made any figure in history. 
The former proposition is evident from the fact that the parties 
were so powerful as to disturb the general peace... The second 
proposition is abundently shown by the circumstance that the 
losing combatants, sometimes called Clanquhele, C lachinya, 
and Clancay, sunk into such obscurity as to make it a matter 
of question who they were. This of itself, when their subse- 
quent brilliant history is considered, disposes of the Camerons 
and Mackays. The question is therefore narrowed to the 
Mackintoshes, Macphersons, and Davidsons. 


It will be observed that Fraser-Mackintosh ignores the problem of 
Clan Quhele by suggesting it had become confused with 
Clachinya or Clancay; and in his subsequent analysis of the claims 
of his three remaining contenders, he has ...no difficulty in 
concluding that the losing combatants, the clan Kay, Cay, or even 
Clachinya, really meant clan Dai... 

Though agreeing thus far with Lachlan Shaw, Fraser- 
Mackintosh goes on to discount the idea of the Macphersons as 
their opponents; insisting that: 


...at this time, inheriting the position of Chief, fortified by a 
hundred years’ possession, and confirmed by the K ing, it was 
impossible for public writers, when refering to Clan Chattan, 
to mean other than under Mackintosh, whatever the feeling of 
any of the tribes might be. We arrive, therefore, at the conclu- 
sion that the winning combatants at the North Inch of Perth 
were Clan Chattan under Mackintosh.” 


Finally in this piece, Fraser-Mackintosh turns to the question of 
the leaders at Perth: and whilst being unable to say who held this 
position for Clan Dai, he agrees with Kinrara and the Mackintosh 
‘amanuenses’ in combining the chroniclers’ chiftanys twa into 
one: Shaw Christi Johnson. 


In subsequent references to the battle in two of his other historical 
works, Fraser-Mackintosh is a good deal more circumspect; and 
indeed, not without a certain amount of self-contradiction. In his 
1875 ‘Inveressiana’ he simply quotes the Moray register account 
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of the event, after stating that ...the question of the identity of the 
respective combatants is not likely ever to be authoritatively 
ascertained and laid at rest...” 

In his 1898 ‘Minor Septs of Clan Chattan’ Fraser-Mackintosh 
has three references to the problem. The first, whilst dealing with 
the Shaws, insists Shaw ‘Corr fiachlach’ led Clan Chattan at the 
battle in the absence of the Mackintosh chief who was incapaci- 
tated by age.” 

The second reference repeats the story of the substitute Smith as 
the name-father (though interestingly enough, not the progenitor) 
of ‘The Gows, Sliochd Gow Crom’.” 

His third entry is to be found in the section on the Davidsons, or 
Clan Dhai: 


This name, Dhai, at first barbarously given as ‘Cay’, and 
afterwards excrutiatingly rendered into ‘Quele’ by Scottish 
scribes ignorant of the Gaelic language, for a long time 
puzzled historians; but that the Davidsons, or Clan Dhai, 
formed one of the combatants is not questioned at the present 
day by any competent authority.” 


The fact that Fraser-Mackintosh then contradicts his earlier verdict 
(in ‘Antiquarian Notes’) that the Mackintoshes were the 
Davidsons’ opponents, and plumps instead for the Macpherson 
tradition, certainly provoked at least one “competent authority’ to 
question his conclusions. 

A.M. Shaw, who had made a detailed study of the battle in 
1874, returned to the fray (now as A.M. Mackintosh) in a chapter 
of his ‘Mackintoshes and Clan Chattan’ which was published in 
1903.” So far as the Davidsons were concerned, the suggestion 
that they had been at Perth was given short shrift: 


The idea probably had its rise in the apparent resemblance of 
the name Clan Dhai to one of the names in the early authori- 
ties, and is of comparatively recent origin, fostered by 
Macpherson writers because it gives their clan the honour of 
victory. It is still widely spread, and even the usually perspi- 
cacious Dr. Fraser-Mackintosh held it, apparently not 
observing some of the more obvious difficulties connected 
with It... 
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While Shaw-Mackintosh guickly proceeds to point out the 
‘obvious difficulties’ in Fraser-Mackintosh’s case, he is suitably 
hesitant as an admitted non-Gaelic scholar (as all of us so handi- 
capped must be) in providing his own interpretation of the names 
of the clans at Perth. 

Having dismissed Skene’s equation of Qwhewy] with Kevill, he 
suggests that the former might stand for Dhughaill — though repre- 
senting the whole of Clan Chattan as descendants of Dugald the 
father of Eva nic Gillichattan, rather than just, as the Sobieski 
Stuarts had suggested, the Macphersons. The chieftain on the day 
of the Mackintosh-led Clan Chattan was, of course in Shaw- 
Mackintosh’s view, Shaw Mor the Buck-toothed, in accordance 
with Kinrara et al. 

Shaw-Mackintosh also agreed with Kinrara (at least as his views 
are portrayed in the Latin MS and Scottish History Society trans- 
lation) by identifying Clan Kevill/Caulli with Clancai, and saying 
they were the Camerons. He explained this by deriving Kauel from 
Coil, for Dhomhnuil, part of the patronymic ‘style’ of the chiefs, 
MacDhomhnuill Dhuibh. Yet, as he is honest enough to admit, 
there is no known instance of the Cameron clan being recorded as 
Clan Coil, even if Lochiel is frequently to be found as ‘Mac Coil 
Dow’. 


Dugald Mitchell’s ‘Popular History of the Highlands and Gaelic 
Scotland’, published in 1900, followed William Skene’s second 
thoughts on the battle; while the Reverend Alexander Murdoch, in 
his introduction to the 1902 edition of Sir Aeneas Macpherson’s 
‘Loyall Disuasive’, came down in favour of Skene’s earlier 
theory. 

Coincidentally, 1902 also saw the re-publication of the work in 
which Skene had propounded these first theories about the battle. 
This new edition of his ‘Highlanders of Scotland’ was edited by 
the leading Celtic scholar, Alexander Macbain, who added to it a 
lengthy ‘Excursus and Notes’ in which his author’s views were 
often comprehensively taken to task (not least with regard to the 
‘MS 1467’ genealogies). 

So far as the clan battle is concerned, Macbain agreed the 
Mackintoshes were one of the clans — though as Clan Shaw (Clann 
Headh) — but would commit himself no further with regard to Clan 
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Owhele than to say they must have possessed the uplands of 
Badenoch before the Macphersons.” 

Macbain’s most valuable contribution to the debate, however, 
can be found in the paper he gave to the Gaelic Society of 
Inverness in 1890. As the foremost Gaelic etymologist of his age, 
he demolished a number of then current theories about the identi- 
ties of Clans Qwhele and Kay; and, after suggesting a number of 
other possibilities (linked to his account of Clan Chattan and the 
Mackintoshes), he arrived at the tentative conclusions he repeated 
twelve years later.” 


The early twentieth century historian of the Macleans (a branch 
of whom were affiliated with the new Clan Chattan) initially 
supported Skene’s later view — that Clanqwele/Kevill were 
Macphersons of Clan Chattan, and Clancai/Hay were the 
Macgillony Camerons. By 1912, however, he too had changed his 
mind; and, writing again in the Celtic Review, he decided that the 
battle was a dispute between the male heirs of Old Clan Chattan 
(the Macphersons as Clan Chewill/Kevill) and the heirs by 
marriage, who constituted the new Clan Chattan (the 
Mackintoshes as Clan Hay/Sheagh).” 

Two of Rev. Maclean Sinclair’s contemporaries, both writing in 
the Celtic Monthly, preferred a less committed position. W.C. 
Mackenzie came down in favour of the Mackintoshes as Clan 
Shaw/Sheagh/Hay, but refused a verdict on their opponents, Clan 
‘Queill’. John Lindsay ignored the identity of the clans entirely, 
and concentrated instead on the motivation of ‘The Men 
Responsible’ — the noblemen who organised the battle.” 

In a brief contribution to the 1947 ‘Clan Chattan Journal’, 
Norman Shaw declared his cousin A.M. Shaw-Mackintosh’s 
works as decisive in dismissing the claims of the Macphersons and 
Davidsons to have been at Perth — a view perhaps surprisingly 
endorsed, in a more detailed account in the same edition, by A.F. 
Macpherson. 

The latter returned to the matter in the same journal in 1952 in 
response to Sir Thomas Innes of Learney’s edition of Frank 
Adam’s ‘Clans, Septs and Regiments of the Scottish Highlands’, 
and was dismissive of the claim that the battle was a judicial duel 
promoted by Sir Thomas’ predecessor as Lord Lyon to determine 
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the question of precedence within Clan Chattan between the 
Macphersons and the Davidsons:* 


It would appear that the Lyon has allowed his anxiety to prove 
the control execised by the Lyon Court over the clans to over- 
power his critical judgement as a historian... 


While he may have been right about Sir Thomas’ Lyon-centred 
view of clan history, Macpherson himself failed to realise that in 
endorsing the Mackintosh traditions that he quoted, he was almost 
certainly associating himself with other errors which a properly 
critical historian should surely have noticed.” 


In the same year, W. Cheyne-Macpherson in his ‘Chiefs of Clan 
Macpherson’ was certain his clan were at Perth but non-committal 
when it came to deciding who was opposing them; though he does 
mention the tradition among Macphersons that linked the 
Cummings with the battle.” 

C.J. Shaw of Tordarroch, in the history of his clan published 
posthumously in 1983, mentions their feud with the Cummings, 
but thinks it unlikely that clan were the Shaws’ opponents in 
1396.” His case on behalf of Clan Shaw’s presence at Perth is 
linguistically the same as that previously put forward by Macbain, 
Maclean Sinclair and Mackenzie; i.e. Clan Yha/Hay equals Clann 
Sheaghd (for the Mackintosh ancestors of the modern Clan Shaw). 
So far as the other side goes, Tordarroch is inclined to accept the 
traditional belief that they were associated with the Camerons: and 
mentions — but is obviously not entirely convinced by — the case 
put forward in 1968 by Sir Iain Moncrieffe suggesting that Clan 
Qwhele were the Lochaber Macmillans.” 


The MacMillan suggestion 
The suggestion that the MacMillans were one of the clans at Perth 
was first put forward in 1952 by the Reverend Somerled 
MacMillan in ‘The MacMillans and their Septs’, and subsequently 
repeated in other works.” 

MacMillan’s contention was that while Clan Qwhevil/Chewill 
could not be the Camerons, Macphersons or Clan Chattan because 
of the previously noted entries in the 1594 Roll of Clans, they 
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could be the Lochaber tribe the McKevoils who were mentioned in 
the appendix to Andrew Lang’s ‘The Highlands of Scotland in 
1750”; and who were identified there as the Mac’illemhaoils or 
MacMillans. Unfortunately, it is clear from the text to which this 
appendix entry is a note that McKevoil is a misprint for MclIlevoil; 
a well known form of MacMillan, but not so obviously akin to 
Qwhevil/Chewill.” 

Though this may appear to discredit the Reverend MacMillan’s 
case, Sir lain Moncrieffe was able to quote more convincing 
evidence in support of the contention that Clan Qwhewyl/Chewill 
is a distorted version of the Gaelic form of MacMillan. He quotes 
a 1723 memorandum from Lady Lovat’s factor to one of the Duke 
of Atholl’s officials about measures to deal with the reiving of 
some ‘fellows of Cameron’s’: 


6thy to procure from his G: a letter to Lochiel to discharge his 
Clancklywile and Mclllonvies in Locharkkaich from troubling 
his grace’s sister, my Lady Dowr of Lovat... 

And lastly, to inform his G: that there are severalls in his 
countrie who... harbours and corresponds wth these 
McGilvils and McCoilonavies...” 


The equation between C lancklywile and the McGilvils is clear; and 
the latter is another version of the Gaelic name used by the 
MacMillans on Loch Arkaigside, and noted and explained in 
Laing’s work: i.e. Mcllevoil or MacGhillemhaoil. Moncrieffe’s 
suggestion is that the ‘wile’ of Clancklywile is the equivalent of 
Wyntoun and Bowar’s ‘Qwhewyl’ and ‘Qwele’, or the ‘Chewill’ 
of the 1594 Roll. 

The clan the MacMillans are supposed to have fought at Perth 
was initially thought by Somerled MacMillan to have been the 
Davidsons; though he later came down in favour of the 
Shaw/Mackintoshes, who are also Moncrieffe’s choice. 

As an outspoken proponent of his own frequently controversial 
opinions, the late MacMillan clan historian was perhaps not taken 
very seriously in his views on the clan battle; particularly as there 
appeared to be no tradition of a MacMillan connection with the 
battle. The Lochaber branch of the clan were, however, an integral 
part of the later Clan Cameron confederation, and it was as 
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Lochiel’s champions that Reverend MacMillan thought his clan 
must have fought at Perth. 

In the MacMillan/Moncrieffe thesis, the 1396 events are seen as 
part of the three hundred year struggle between the Mackintoshes 
and the Camerons for possession of the old Clan Chattan lands in 
Lochaber; the cause usually given for the battle when these two 
clans are associated with it. The most recent historian of the 
Camerons was not, however, entirely convinced they were the 
kindreds concerned at Perth: 


Actually the identity of the two clans engaged has never been 
established beyond doubt, but many authorities claim that the 
contest was arranged to settle the differences between Clan 
Macintosh and Clan Cameron, but if this was the case it was 
singularly unsuccessful. It is debatable which side won, but 
the feud went on as bitterly as before.” 


The latest clan contribution to the debate is to be found in the 1996 
edition of “Clan Chattan’, in which James D.G. Davidson updates 
an article he wrote in the 1983 journal. Though recounting the 
traditional Macpherson versus Davidson theory, linking the Perth 
battle to that at Invernahavon, the President of the revived Clan 
Davidson Association accepts that such an internal Clan Chattan 
feud would have been unlikely to have caused sufficient disruption 
in the Highlands to have warranted the royal intervention resulting 
in the battle of 1396. He suggests, therefore that the other tradi- 
tional account — linking Clans Chattan and Cameron with the event 
— is most likely correct.” 

Among recent general histories, only Rosalind Mitchison in her 
1970 ‘History of Scotland’ mentions — in a footnote — the theory 
that the battle was between the Camerons and Clan Chattan.” 
Alexander Grant simply refers to a fight between members of two 
Moray clans stemming from the absence of positive regional 
authority”; while most modern Scottish historians follow Hume 
Brown at the beginning of the century by treading firmly in the 
footsteps of Boece/Bellenden (i.e. Clan Chattan versus Clan Kay); 
including Ranald Nicholson, and most recently, Michael Lynch.” 

‘The Collins Encyclopaedia of Scotland’, however, tries to 
cover all bases with its reference to ...clans Chattan (or 
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Mackintosh) and Kay (or Mackay, or sometimes, Quhele)..® — 
which might be considered a fitting conclusion to six centuries of 
historic confusion. But the last word in this historiographical 
section has to go to Stephen Boardman, in the most important 
recent contribution to the history of this period, who sticks to the 
names given by Wyntoun and Bowar; remarking that ...the actual 
identity of the two clans involved has never been satisfactorily 
established, despite much learned debate.” 


The Davidson difficulty 

Much of the learned debate about the identity of the clans at Perth 
during the last four hundred and fifty years has been distorted by 
the Boece/Bellenden gloss that equates Clan Qwhewyl/Qwele 
with Clan Chattan. Even when that is disposed of, however, the 
chroniclers’ mangled medieval Scots and Latin versions of Gaelic 
clan names remain immensely confusing; as we can see when 
considering in more detail the difficulties encountered by the most 
eminent of scholars in trying to identify who was meant by Clan 
Yha/Hay/Kay or Cai. 

It was Alexander Macbain, not only the leading Gaelic etymol- 
ogist of his generation, but also a native of Badenoch, who stated 
that Clan Yha/Hay could mean Clan Headh — standing for C lann 
Sheaghd (the Shaws) — but that Clankay or Cai could not stand for 
Clan Dhai (the Davidsons). The reason he gives for this is that the 
initial letter of a name beginning with a ‘D’ does not aspirate after 
the word ‘clann’; so the family of Daibhidh are Clan Daidh 
(pronounced at it looks in English) not Clan Dhaidh (pronounced 
with something like a ‘g’ sound in English — so Clan Gai or C ai)... 

While this may explain Wyntoun’s Clan Yha/Hay, what does 
Bowar’s Clankay or Cai stand for? The answer may be — as the 
Sobieski Stuarts first suggested — a name incorporating Clan-ic 
Cic standing for vic or mhic, the aspirated form of mac). 

If, however, it is accepted that the collective clan name for the 
Shaws may appear as ‘ic, vic, mhic, or mac Sheaghd — which 
indeed Macbain apparently said elsewhere was the case” — then we 
also have to accept that the same applies to the Davidsons. That 
being the case, while Clan Dhaidh might be a nonsense, Clan ‘ic 
Dhaidh would not be; and that name therefore would fit Clankay 
or Cai just as well as Clan “ic Sheaghd. 
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Even if Bowar’s Clankay or Cai could mean the Davidsons, we 
are still left with Wyntoun’s Clachinyha, which at first sight could 
not? It may, however, be worth remembering that the sound of the 
Gaelic aspirated ‘d’ is so foreign to the English ear, that as well as 
often being recorded by English or Scots speaking clerks as a ‘c’, 
it is not unknown for it also to appear as a ‘y’. That indeed is what 
the Sobieski Stuarts suggested was the case with both Wyntoun’s 
clan names; so in effect Clahynn-he-OQwhewyl = C lann-y- 
Qwhewyl = Clann-ic-Kul - Clann-ic-Dhughaill and C lachin-y-ha 
- Clann-ic-ha = Clann-ic-Kai = Clann-ic-Dhaidh. 


It might be as well at this point to recall the form of both clan 
names given by Boece in his Latin original in 1527 — remembering 
also that he was sufficiently acquainted, or informed about 
Highland ways to use the patronymic Maclain instead of Johnson. 
His Clankquhete is different from Bowar’s Clanqwele not only in 
relation to the ‘t’ in place of the ‘1’, but also in the addition of the 
‘K’. This suggests that whatever was meant by Quhele/Quhete, it 
was pronounced with a soft sound at the beginning, and the ‘k’ was 
intended to add a hard sound that must most likely stand for ‘ic’: 
and if this name was really Clan-ic-guhete, then we might reason- 
ably expect the other name was really C lan-ic-ay. 

In addition to the fact that Bowar’s and Boece’s C lankay could 
stand for Clan-ic-ay/Clann 'ic Dhaidh, we should also consider 
how often the Davidson case was put, and by whom. Neither 
Lachlan Shaw, or Charles Fraser-Mackintosh could fairly be 
accused of introducing the Davidsons to give the Macphersons 
victory (as A.M. Shaw-Mackintosh suggests some proponents of 
this theory did); while the impartial hand of ‘The Genealogy of... 
Mackintosh’ was certainly not in the business of glorifying Clan 
Mhurich.”™ 

While Macpherson chiefs and chieftains were prone to the 
fabrication of fabulous pedigrees and the false importation of the 
Salic Law to Scotland to bolster their claims to the captaincy of 
Clan Chattan, the case their antiquarian followers resident in 
Badenoch put forward for saying that the Davidsons’ collective 
name was indistinguishable from the chronicler’s Clancai is obvi- 
ously genuine; as that proud clansman, Old Biallid, clearly demon- 
strates: 
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There are a great many versions of this battle in circulation, 
but none of them strictly correct. If was fought in the reign of 
Robert III, and the belligerents were the Macphersons and the 
Davidsons. George Buchanan says it was fought between the 
Clan Chattan and the Mackays... The substituting the Clan 
Chattan for the Macphersons can hardly be called a mistake, 
for it is well known that the Macphersons are the senior 
branch of that clan; but the error with regard to the Mackays 
was owing to the similarity of that name to Davidson in the 
Gaelic language (Mackays = Clanichcaie, Davidsons = 
Clandai)...” 


Proof of Old Biallid’s claim can be found in modern research. 
Alan Macpherson has shown in his detailed study of clan names 
and homes in Badenoch that a considerable number of people 
calling themselves Mackay lived in the heart of the Davidson 
‘duchas’ at Nuid and Uvie from at least 1729 until as recently as 
1950. He also quotes a 1703 bond of manrent to Mackintosh by a 
number of men ...a/l named Deans otherwise called Davidsons, 
who and their ancestors have been followers, dependents and 
kinsmen under and to the lairds of Mackintoshe... two of whose 
names are John alias Dow McCay and Hugh McCay.” 

In the light of this evidence, it is obvious the Davidsons’ claim 
to be Clachinyha/Clankay must, on linguistic grounds at least, be 
considered as good as that of the Shaw/Mackintoshes.”™ It is clear, 
in any case, that whatever Macbain said about it in theory, in prac- 
tice it was taken by many of his fellow countrymen in Badenoch to 
mean Clann ‘ic Dhaidh. 

Though this confusion may be surprising to some purist Gaelic 
scholars, it cannot be in the least so to practising Highland geneal- 
ogists, who are forever wrestling with phonetic interpretations 
made in written records by English and Scots speakers of Gaelic 
names: names which are themselves pronounced differently by 
native Gaelic speakers in different parts of Scotland — now, as 
then! 


Chifftanys twa 


If it is impossible to distinguish between the claims of the 
Shaw/Mackintoshes and the Davidsons by means of the clan 
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names used by the chroniclers, what about the other clues left by 
Wyntoun and Bowar — the names of the ‘chifftanys twa’? 

It has already been noted that Fraser-Mackintosh, in his advo- 
cacy of the Davidson case, found the question of their leadership 
on the day impossible to answer. The reason for that was that he — 
in common with most Mackintosh and Shaw historians — went 
along with the Kinrara botch by which the two chieftans identified 
by the chroniclers were compounded to arrive at the captain 
favoured by Clan Chattan tradition. 

Clearly the truth of this tradition would support the idea that the 
Shaw/Mackintoshes rather than the Davidsons were Clan 
Yha/Kay; while, on the face of it, the botch would tend to discredit 
it? But how blatant was the botch; and what else can we learn from 
a further examination of the captaincy question? 

Kinrara was well aware that the compound name given to the 
leader of Clan Chattan contradicted the evidence of the chroni- 
clers; and there is quite a lengthy plea of mitigation given in his 
Introduction — blaming it on his ‘amanuenses’, the three previous 
Mackintosh historians that were his sources.” 

The botch was required to reconcile Bowar’s account of 
Clankay and a chieftain called Shaw being defeated, with the 
Shaw/Mackintosh tradition of Clan Chattan led by Shaw 
Sgorfhiachlach being victorious. It was made possible by the 
Boece/Bellenden gloss that associated Clan Chattan with Bowar’s 
victors Clan Qwhele; and made convincing by the record of Clan 
Qwhevil with a captain called Shaw in the Raid of Angus only four 
years before the clan battle — an event often linked by the chroni- 
clers with the events at Perth.” 

The record of Shaw as Captain of Clan Qwhewyl in 1392 
certainly suggests that Bowar made a mistake in connecting Shaw 
Beg with Clankay rather than Clan Qwele in 1396. We can’t be 
sure about this because our other contemporary source doesn’t 
make clear chieftain-clan connections. Wyntoun is, however, quite 
clear in naming two separate chieftains. 


Some Clan Chattan historians have attempted to defend the 
botch by suggesting that Bowar was copying Wyntoun in his 
mistake”; but the fact that one designates Shaw as ‘Farquharson’ 
and the other as ‘Beg’ is hardly evidence of copying. Bowar did 
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not, of course, copy Wyntoun in not saying who won; and, if he 
had been wrong in associating the chieftain Shaw with Clankay, 
there is a good chance he was also wrong in declaring Clan 
Qwhele the winners; as the Highland Bishop Leslie’s dissenting 
chronicle suggests. 

The chances are that if Bowar had not declared Clanqwele the 
victors, then Bellenden (and the Mackintosh amanuenses) would 
not have identified them as Clan Chattan and the 
Shaw/Mackintosh historians would not have been able to bolster 
the botch about Perth in 1396 with the record of Angus in 1392. 

If therefore we put aside Bellenden’s equation of Quhele with 
Quhattane — and allow the Angus record instead to banish the 
botch — the question is, can we still reconcile the chronicle 
accounts with the Clan Chattan tradition that the ancestor of the 
modern Shaws was the leader of his clan at Perth? 

The answer is yes — if we accept that the ancestor in question 
was Gilchrist mac Iain, not his son Shaw ‘Sgorfhiachlach’; though 
it is of course quite possible Shaw was there too — and perhaps 
emerged from the battle as the ‘Clan Chattan’ leader because his 
father was one of the nineteen of the victors killed on the day. 

The Shaw who was a ‘chieftain’ at the start of the day, must be 
presumed to have been the leader of Clan Quhele (as he had been 
in 1392); and if he’s a man unknown in the pedigrees, it is hardly 
surprising since he, and probably the best part of his immediate 
‘clann’, perished at Perth. 

As to the claim by some Shaw/Mackintosh historians that no 
other clan than theirs ever had members called Shaw so early in 
Highland history,” it is worth pointing out not only that there is no 
proof that two early men called Shaw on record in Badenoch were 
in fact Mackintoshes;” but also that the only documented Shaw 
who does have a recognisable surname in the area pre-1396 is 
actually one ‘Sythach Macmallon’.” 


The Quhele question 

As we have seen, the name Quhele has proved so difficult in the 
past that for three hundred years it was simply replaced with Clan 
Chattan; either on account of a conclusion drawn from a mistran- 
scription, or an assumption based on the tradition of Clan 
Chattan’s victory, and Bowar’s attribution of that to C lanqwele. 
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When the most eminent Celtic historians of later generations 
returned to the original chroniclers’ name, there was no agreement 
even on likely candidates. The only solution proposed more than 
once was Clann (‘ic) Dhughaill, for the Macphersons or Clan 
Chattan in general; but as there was no known Dughall among the 
Macpherson’s ancestors in the pedigrees, and the only Dughall in 
the early Clan Chattan genealogies had no male progeny, that 
suggestion can be discounted genealogically even if acceptable 
linguistically. 

Similarly Clann (‘ic) Dhomhnuill for the Camerons, from their 
chief’s style, has no documentary grounding; while Sir Walter 
Scott’s suggestion of Clan Lochiel doesn’t even make linguistic 
sense, let alone historical. Macbain thought Skene’s suggestion of 
a name derived from the Caimgilla of the ‘MS 1467” worthy of 
mention; but only to dismiss the idea that the ‘m’ in it would aspi- 
rate to produce the required ‘v’ sound in the middle of the name. 

All of which leaves us with the Somerled MacMillan/lain 
Moncrieffe thesis that equates Clan Qwhewyl/Owele with the 
Clancklywile/Clan “ic ‘illemhaoil or MacMillans. That this is 
probably the correct solution to the problem will appear from a 
brief consideration of the Gaelic form(s) of MacMillan. 


MacMillan comes from maol (‘tonsured’ or ‘bald’), the aspirated 
genitive form of which, mhaoil, forms the stem of the two versions 
of the clan name in Gaelic: Mac-Mhaol-ain/Mac-Ghille-Mhaoil. 

The Gaelic ‘mh’ is normally pronounced like the English ‘v’, 
and in medieval Scots ‘v’, ‘w’ and ‘u’ were interchangeable.” It is 
not uncommon therefore to find Mhaoil sounded with the ‘w’. The 
best known record of this is the statement given to the government 
by the Lochaber clan chieftain in 1761: 


John McMillan, in Murlaggan... depones that he is Head of 
the tribe of McMillans or MclIllywouls..." 


the woul here is the wile of the Atholl memo, where Clan-ck-ly- 
wile stands for Clan-ic-ille-mhaoil, i.e. Clann-Mhic-Ghille- 
Mhaoil. 

If the ‘Q’ of Owhele were taken to be hard, then we might see 
Bowar's Clangwele as Clan-ic-vele; in other words, Clan-ic- 
mhaoil. If it is to be taken as soft, which usually seems to have 
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been the case with the letters ‘qwh/quh’ in medieval Scots, then it 
would stand for Clan Whele, or Wile as in Moncrieffe’s example 
above — i.e. Clan Vele or Clann Mhaoil. Once again, however, we 
may care to recall Boece’s addition of the ‘k’ to Bowar’s name, 
which would bring it back to Clann “ic Mhaoil. While Wyntoun’s 
Clachynnhe Qwhewyl can be read in the same way, it might be also 
taken as Clann na Mhaoil - perhaps standing for the form anciently 
associated with Perthshire: Mac-na-Maoile.” 

Apart from the fact that Wyntoun and _ Bowar’s 
Qwhewyl/Qwele is closer to known forms of MacMillan than any 
other name, support for this clan’s case may also be found in the 
most mysterious of all the names to be found in the old histories: 
Reverend Fraser’s Clan Cahonus. 

Around the time the Wardlaw minister was composing his 
chronicle of the Frasers, his contemporary Hugh Macdonald was 
writing a history of the MacDonalds, and in the Sleat shennachie’s 
account of a late thirteenth and early fourteenth century Lord of 
the Isles appears this famous passage: 


Angus Og... married Margaret, daughter of Guy O' Kaine in 
Ireland... The portion or tocher he had by her was seven score 
men out of every surname under O' Kain, viz:- The Munroes, 
so-called because they came from the innermost Roe-water in 
the county of Derry, their names being formerly O' Millans... 


Though there is little evidence to suggest that the Munroes ever 
had anything to do with the MacMillans in Scotland — both clans 
almost certainly having been here well before the arrival of Angus 
Og’s bride — later historians took up the connection between the 
MacMillans and the O’Kaines. 

So Buchanan of Auchmar, writing in the 1720s, uses it as part of 
his case for pointing to a common origin between the MacMillans 
and the Buchanans; and Skene in his ‘Highlanders of Scotland’ 
mentions the tradition that the MacMillans were part of the Siol 
O’ Caine.” As the name O’Caine/Kain is more usually given in 
Ulster as O’Cahan, it seems entirely possible that Fraser’s 
Cahounes stands for Cahanes.” 

While the O’Millans/Munroes are but one of a number of 
Highland names the Sleat shennachie derives from the O’Cahan 
dowry, the MacMillans are the only clan among them with a name 
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that fits linguistically with Clan Qwhewyl/Qwele, and a history 
and genealogy that can be connected directly with the events and 
causes usually associated with the Battle of the Clans ~ as we shall 
see. 


Clann ’ic Mhaoil v. Clann ’ic Sheaghd or Clann ’ic Dhaidh? 
While this solution to the question of the names is, I believe, the 
most convincing yet suggested, I would be the first to admit that 
certainty is a delusion when — as we have seen — more ink has 
probably been spilt over the centuries in such linguistic casuistry 
than blood was spilt in the actual battle. It will make sense at this 
stage of the argument, therefore, to turn from the historic texts to 
the historical context. 

If the chroniclers’ names do stand for Clann ‘ic Mhaoil (i.e. the 
MacMillans,) and Clann ’ic Sheaghd (the Mackintoshes) or Clann 
‘ic Dhaidh (the Davidsons), what might these particular clans have 
long-been feuding about in 1396; and why would the squabbles of 
such pestiferous caterans beyond the mountains cause such 
concern in court circles? 

The answers to these questions must start with the early history 
of the clan that everyone agrees must somehow have been 
involved with the singular combat of 1396. 


A SUFFICIENT RIGHT 


Now concerning Gillicattan’s posteritie, you are to know that 
Dugall MacGillichattan, commonlie called Duill Daall 
(because he became blind for age) being Gillicattan’s oldest 
son, got the possession of the lands of Glenlinn & Locharkig 
in Lochaber, but had no written evident thereupon, for posses- 
sion at that time in a powerful man’s hand was esteemed a 
sufficient right.” 


Every writer to mention the clan battle since Bellenden connects it 
in one way or another with the posterity of Gillichattan. While one 
can argue that Bellenden made a mistake about which of the chron- 
iclers’ clan names to substitute it for, one must assume that he 
chose to use the name Chattan because of the strength of the belief 
in the north that they were one of the clans participating at Perth. 
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If we accept at least that ‘unvaried tradition’ as likely to be true, 
we can identify two particular cause usually cited to connect Clan 
Chattan with the battle. These are either a dispute for ‘prece- 
dencie’ within the posterity of Gillichattan itself; or the contest for 
the lands of Glenlui and Loch Arkaig between the Mackintoshes, 
who claimed to have inherited them from that posterity by right of 
marriage, and the Camerons who had actually inherited them by 
the ‘sufficient right’ of possession. 

Though these two causes appear on the face of it to be mutually 
exclusive, the early nineteenth century historians Gregory and 
Skene did suggest the possibility of shared ancestry between Clan 
Chattan and the Camerons to help explain the apparent contradic- 
tions in the traditional accounts. As we have seen, however, even 
if there is a good case for suggesting the Mackintoshes might be 
meant by Clan Yha/Hay, it is impossible to see how — despite the 
heroic efforts of Sir Walter Scott — the Camerons can be connected 
to the name Clan Quhele. 

Similar causes for confusion appear on a closer examination of 
the suggested internal Clan Chattan disputes between different 
combinations of the Macphersons, Davidsons, and Mackintoshes. 

As with the Camerons, no acceptable linguistic case has ever 
been made connecting either of the clan names of the Macphersons 
to the names used for the 1396 combatants by the chroniclers; so 
the claims of Clan Mhuirich — as they were more usually known in 
the earliest records — to have been one of the clans at Perth rest 
entirely on the suggestion that when early writers put ‘Clan 
Chattan’ they meant the Macphersons. Unfortunately these preten- 
sions are not supported by the record before the seventeenth 
century (and Mackintosh historians would say, not then either); 
besides which, the contemporary chroniclers don’t actually name 
either of the combatants at Perth as Clan Chattan — albeit we may 
accept that one, or both, of the clans named did belong to that 
kindred. 

Unlike the Macphersons, the Mackintoshes can demonstrate 
from the record that at least from the fifteenth century they were, 
in the eyes of the government (if not of all their cousins), 

‘Captains’ of, and therefore synonymous with, Clan Chattan.” 
That being the case, it is reasonable to assume they must have been 
involved, one way or another, with the events of 1396; whether 
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defending their right to that title, or their title to the lands that they 
claimed went with it. 


So far as the Davidsons are concerned, even if the chroniclers’ 
Clan Yha/Hay/Cai could stand for Clann ’ic Dhaidh, we know so 
little about the clan at this time that it is impossible to evaluate 
their position within Clan Chattan. Nobody has seriously 
suggested they would have been challenging Mackintosh for the 
Captaincy of the federation; but Fraser-Mackintosh did wonder if 
maybe they were attempting to repudiate him in favour of an inde- 
pendent role.” 

Though the story of their clash with the Macphersons at 
Invernahaven — and the suggestion of their being too weakened 
there to have put a force up at Perth — are well known, the ances- 
tral roots of that dispute are themselves a matter of contention. 
While Macpherson genealogies derive the Davidsons, like them- 
selves, from the old Clan Chattan, some Mackintosh sources indi- 
cate a descent in the male line from the Comyns; with the 
eponymous David Dubh coming into Clan Chattan by a marriage 
with Mackintosh’s daughter. 

A Comyn connection would suggest another possible cause for 
the events of 1396; that it was a continuation of the struggle 
between the Clan Comyn/Cumming and Clan Chattan for posses- 
sion of the old Lordship of Badenoch and Lochaber. This conflict 
would certainly count as an auld fede, and would be far more 
likely to create the sort of widespread disruption given by Bowar 
as a reason for the government’s concern, than a purely internal 
Clan Chattan dispute. 

However, while the Comyns were at one time perhaps the 
greatest power in all Scotland, by 1396 they had long been broken 
by the Bruces; and while Kinrara and Badenoch tradition both 
record continuing struggles with the various branches of Clan 
Chattan, there is no tradition of their involvement at Perth. More 
importantly, if they had been one of the combatants in 1396, there 
is little doubt that both Wyntoun and Bowar would have named 
them as such; they both having had much to write in their chroni- 
cles about so famous a family. 

Nor does it seem likely that the Comyns were represented at 
Perth by Clann “ic Dhaidh; since according to their alleged 
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descent, there would hardly have been sufficient Davidsons born 
by 1396 to form a fighting ‘clann’.” The Kinrara account of this 
makes David Dubh the grandson of Angus Mackintosh and Eva 
nic Gillechattan, which could actually put him in the Perth battle 
generation himself; and indeed, there is no reason why he, or some 
of his ‘clann’ should not have been there, fighting under the 
Shaw/Mackintosh banner. 

The same goes for the Macphersons — though at least one 
branch of Clann Mhuirich, rather than fighting with the Badenoch- 
based new Clan Chattan at the time, would have been more likely 
to have fought with the Lochaber-based old Clan Chattan.” It 
might be a particular contest between the embryonic Davidsons 
and Macphersons, each fighting within the larger over-all group- 
ings, that gave rise to their particular ‘tradition’ of conflict at 
Perth. 

The main problem, however, in equating Clann “ic Dhaidh with 
Clan Yhal/Hay is the lack of evidence of a feud with the 
MacMillans; who, as Clann ’ic ‘illemhaoil are the likeliest candi- 
dates by linguistic analysis to have been Clan Quhele.” The 
Mackintoshes, on the other hand, can be shown to have had a 
quarrel with the MacMillans; and what is more, one that can be 
connected with both traditional causes of the clan battle. 


The posterity of Gillichattan 

It has long been a tradition among Clann “ic ’illemhaoil Abrach 
(the Lochaber MacMillans) that their ancestors were originally 
associated with Clan Chattan. Two observers wrote about the link 
when reporting on Lochaber in the wake of the 1745 rebellion. The 
first account is believed to have come from the Highlander, 
Duncan Forbes of Culloden: 


Of old there were Several Small tribes in that countrey — viz. 
McMartins, Clanigilivile, and Clanigilouvie, who were 
always esteemed to be of the Clancattan, but now Call them- 
selves all Camerons and are very faithfull to their Chief.” 


The second report was the result of a survey undertaken in person 


by an anonymous lowlander or Englishman on behalf of the 
government: 
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With respect to the other Tribes who when abroad are 
Commonly called Cameron they have different Sirnames and 
were originaly of the Clanchattan family... viz: 

Ist. The McLonicks whose Chieftain is Stron... 

2ndly. The McOvies whose Chieftain lives at the West End 
of Locharkeg. 

3rdly. The Mcllevoils whose Chieftain is called Murlagan 
tho’ but a moveable tenant of Lochiel s. 

~ 4thly. The McOvaisters whose Chieftain called 

Achadaleo... 

Sthly. The McMartins whose Chieftain has a small estate 
which he holds of the Duke of Gordon.” 


The origins and composition of the original Clan Chattan is a 
complex matter; but the common ancestry of the Macphersons, 
MacGillonies, MacPhees, MacMillans and the chiefs of Clan 
Chattan are attested in the famous ‘MS 1467’ genealogies.” The 
closeness of the connection, so far as the MacMillans and Clan 
Chattan are concerned, is revealed in the ‘Ardross MS’ genealogy 
among the Cluny Macpherson papers in the Scottish Record 
Office. This 1687 pedigree can be summarised diagramatically 
thus: 


Gillespick 
Gillecattan 
| 
Dougal Dall Nevan Murriach 


Gillepatrick of Glenlui Gillespick MACNIVENS MACPHERSONS 
& Loch Arkaig 


Angus = Eva Nic Gillepatrick ‘Gillmiell’ 
Mackintosh | ‘illechattan 
MACKINTOSH Patrick 4 sons 
“CAPTAINS OF NO KNOWN ‘CLANN VIC GILLMIOLL’ 
CLAN CHATTAN’ SUCCESSION THE MACMILLANS. 
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While this tree agrees in many respects with other Clan Chattan 
and Macpherson genealogies, this is the only one that shows the 
MacMillan connection. - 

Being compiled by a Mackenzie (in this case with no known 
connection with the MacMillans), there is no apparent ulterior 
motive for their inclusion. The fact that it is to be found among the 
papers of the Macpherson chiefs — whose claim to be the nearest 
male heirs to the last Captain of the old Clan Chattan it seems to 
contradict — is surely a further indication of its likely authenticity. 

Perhaps the most intriguing, and for our present purposes, the 
most important information to be found in this manuscript is the 
note regarding the MacMillans’ transfer of allegiance to the 
Camerons: 


As concerning these clan vic Gillmioll, you are to know that so 
long as the Lairds of Mackintosh dwelt in Lochaber, the Clan 
vick Gillmiol did acknowledge themselves Clan Chattan, and 
adhered constantlie to Mackintosh as their Chief and 
Captain; but how soon left off to have his habitation & resi- 
dence in Lochaber, and preferred the corn country as the 
more civill place, the clan vick Gillmiol (having their posses- 
sions in Lochaber) in process of time took the protection of the 
chief of Clan Chameron, and became their followers, so as 
now they are not reckoned among the families of Clan- 
Chattan. 


There are two points to notice here. Firstly, that although this 
source indicates the MacMillans were the nearest known male 
heirs of the last Chief of Old Clan Chattan, they were initially 
prepared to accept Mackintosh’s right by marriage to the 
Captaincy of the Clan. This may not be surprising as Highland 
clans are generally thought to have accepted the Pictish tradition of 
royal or chiefly descent in the female line, when the direct male 
line failed; which practice is still reflected in modern ‘clan law.” 

Of Angus Mackintosh’s marriage, and place of residence, 


Kinrara tells us: 


Aeneas received with Eva as dowry possession of the lands of 
Glenlui and Locharkaig... While the Cummin faction was 
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flourishing, Aeneas (perceiving his inability to resist the 
power of the Cummins) abode in Lochaber until the year 
1308, and then the castle of Inverness was surprised and 
thrown down by King Robert Bruce. About that time, Aeneas, 
having returned from Lochaber, dwelt for the most part in 
Rothiemurchus...” 


Since it is doubtful that Badenoch is meant by Mackenzie's ‘corn 
country’, the move that so offended the MacMillans was more 
likely that of Angus’ son William. He, the Mackintosh historian 
tells us, succeeded in 1346 and dwelt almost constantly at Petty; 
which, being on the shores of the Moray Firth, almost certainly is 
the ‘more civil’ place Mackenzie refers to. 


This William... was the first of the family who subscribed 
himself captain of the Clanchattans. After the death of his 
father he fought continually against the Camerons... William 
so vexed and bore down the Camerons that at length he drove 


” 


the residue of them into exile.” 


As Kinrara also reports that William received two charters of 
Glenlui and Loch Arkaig (from the Lord of the isles in 1366, and 
the King in 1359), it is clear he had a particular concern to estab- 
lish his rights in these lands. If for the ‘Camerons’ in Kinrara’s 
account one could read ‘those branches of Clan Chattan later 
attached to Clan Cameron’, this may well indicate when the split 
within Clan Chattan that Mackenzie refers to happened; and when 
the auld fede fought out at Perth in 1396 began. ™ 

The contention that the Lochaber branches of old Clan Chattan 
should be read for the Camerons here in Kinrara can be argued 
from the second significant fact to emerge from Mackenzie’s note. 
This is the reference to the MacMillans staying with ‘ their posses- 
sions in Lochaber’. What do we know of any such possessions? 

Local legend has it that the MacMillans possessed the Torra Mor 
at Fassiefern on Loch Eil before it passed by marriage to the 
incoming Camerons.' We are on more certain ground, however, 
with regard to the ‘Gilliechattan Lands’ (as Charles Fraser- 
Mackintosh calls them) of Loch Arkaig, Glen Lui and Glen 
Mallie; since these were the very areas still occupied in the eigh- 
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teenth century — albeit as Lochiel’s tenants — by the MacMillans 
and the MacGillonies. 

As these were the estates at the centre of the famous feud 
between the Camerons and the Mackintoshes — ended in 1665 by 
the mediation of Campbell of Argyll — it is reasonable to assume 
the Camerons inherited both the control of these lands and the 
prosecution of the original fourteenth century dispute from the 
MacMillans and their kin of the old Clan Chattan. They also took 
over the captaincy of the remaining elements of the original Clan 
Chattan that chose to stay in Lochaber; and in fact depended 
heavily on the support of the MacGillonies, MacMartins, 
MacPhies — and the MacMillans — to establish their later pre- 
eminence in the region.” 

The loss by the MacMillans of their possessions and their 
presumed position of leadership among their kin in Lochaber 
strongly suggests some sort of catastrophe befalling the clan in the 
fourteenth or early fifteenth centuries. The above reference in 
Kinrara to the ‘Camerons’ being driven into exile by William 
Mackintosh may be relevant; though Kinrara says later that they 
returned in 1370, so that exile cannot have been sufficient to indi- 
cate a permanent loss of their Lochaber possessions.’ Was it 
therefore the Battle of the Clans that signalled the MacMillans’ 
final downfall? 

While defeat at Perth may have been important in symbolic 
terms — given the circumstances of the battle and the political 
context — the death of 29 clansmen in a judicial duel would hardly 
have been sufficient to wipe out a tribe that, according to the 
chroniclers, had the power to defy royal attempts to tame them by 
more conventional means. The victory of the Mackintoshes on the 
North Inch was probably but one encounter in an exhaustive war 
of attrition; and there are indications that this long drawn out 
conflict may finally have come to a head amidst more murky 
doings surrounding a wider struggle for power in the Highlands. 

As some writers have already linked the two series of events; 
and since this account both supports the thesis of the MacMillans 
being the clan on the losing end of the ‘auld fede’ with the 
Mackintoshes, and fits with what little is known of their immedi- 
ately succeeding history, it will be worth dwelling on them a little. 
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Total extinction? 
In the year one thousand four hundred and twenty-nine the 
Lord of the Isles ...burned the town of Inverness. The King 
therefore collected an army, and in Lochaber routed 
Alexander of the Isles, who had with him of them of Ross and 
the Isles more than ten thousand men, for all the Wild Scots 
this lord of the Isles was the chief and leader." 


Gregory suggests this battle took place at Inverlochy, where two 
years later Alexander’s cousin Donald ‘Balloch’ was to turn the 
tables on a royal army led by the Earl of Mar; but the earlier chron- 
iclers just say it happened in a bog in Lochaber.” Mair goes on: 


Two of the wild tribes, clan Chattan, to wit, and clan 
Cameron, deserted Alexander of the Isles and attached them- 
selves like honest men to the king. On the Palm Sunday 
following, their riotous conduct reached at last such a pitch 
that the tribe clan Chattan put to death every mother’s son of 
clan Cameron (ut totam progeniem Clancameron tribus 
Clankatan extinxerit). 


This is the incident when the name of the second deserting clan 
given by Mair in his 1521 original was altered by Freebairn in 
1740 to Clan Cameron (as given here from the 1892 translation). 
Apart from noting the change from the original Clankata and 
Clankauel, some writers attempting to interpret this passage, have 
also suggested that ‘totam progenium’ should be translated as ‘a 
whole family or sept’ rather than as ‘the whole progeny’ (since 
Clan Cameron itself was obviously not extinguished). Attention 
has also focussed on the immediately succeeding passage, which 
reads: 


There is kinship of blood among these tribes; their possessions 
are few, but they follow one chief as leader of the whole 
family, and bring with them all their relations and dependants. 


It has been assumed by some that this says the Clans Chattan and 
Cameron/Kauel were related and shared the same ‘Captain’. It is 
worth noting, however, that Mair does not say ‘There is kinship of 
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blood between these two tribes”. The way he has put it suggests 
he is not referring to these particular tribes, but rather to the “wild 
tribes’ in general; explaining in effect what sort of tribes they are — 
i.e. kin-based. This conjecture is supported by the fact that he 
immediately goes on to describe their lifestyle in a way which 
quite clearly relates to Highlanders in general — a section including 
his early description of the kilt. 

Though Mair is probably not asserting a relationship between 
the two deserting clans, it does not of course mean there was none. 
Indeed, if he used the name Kauel because the second deserting 
clan was one of the old Clan Chattan tribes who had become 
followers of the Camerons (which is the most obvious reason that 
springs to mind) then clearly they were related to the new Clan 
Chattan. Why though the sixteenth century Mair, writing when 
that tribe would presumably be even more completely subsumed 
in Clan Cameron, makes a distinction that the contemporary 
Bower does not, remains a mystery. In fact the problem becomes 
more complex the deeper one goes into the traditions of the 
various Clan Chattan tribes in relation to these events. 

The MacPhees and the MacGillonies are supposed to have 
stayed loyal to the kindred of the Isles; with the latter forging in the 
process the well-known bond of friendship with the MacLeans, to 
which Dr. Johnson refers in some detail whilst describing his visit 
to Coll.'” In contrast, the MacMasters fell foul of the MacLeans in 
the aftermath of Inverlochy, and may be assumed therefore to have 
fought for the crown.“ 

The same goes for the Sliochd Ghill-losa of Clan Mhuirich, 
whose chieftain is reported to have lost six of his seven grandsons 
fighting at Inverlochy with the royal army; after which he was 
forced by the MacDonalds to abandon his lands in Lochaber and 
flee to the safety of Badenoch, where most of his Macpherson 
cousins were already established.” 

The estate he left was Letterfinlay, which he handed over to his 
son-in-law; who, though called ‘Cameron’ in the seventeenth 
century Macpherson history, must in fact have been a MacMartin. 
This branch of the old Clan Chattan were proprietors there until 
the last century; and must be presumed also to have fought with the 
MacDonalds at Inverlochy, to escape their retribution after it. 
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The fact that MacMartin is recorded in this history of a branch of 
Clan Chattan as ‘Cameron’ should be particularly noted. It 
supports the possibility suggested above that where Kinrara puts 
‘Cameron’ in connection with the early stages of the feud over the 
Gillichattan lands he too may have meant one or other, or all, of 
the old Clan Chattan tribes that stayed resident in Lochaber, and 
were later affiliated to the clan Cameron confederation — such as 
the MacMillans. 

So far as the MacMillans are concerned, Lochaber tradition 
affords no mention of their role in the events of 1429; and Alan 
Macpherson suggests this may be due to their having already been 
virtually incorporated into Clan Cameron.” If that were the case, 
one might weil attribute it to the weakening of their position in 
1396; though I think Macpherson somewhat misreads Ardross in 
suggesting a timescale for the MacMillans’ adherence to Cameron 
(see the quote from the ‘Ardross MS’ given above). If it were true, 
however, it would lend further weight to the idea that Mair’s 
Clankauel (or Clan ’ic ’auel) were in fact the Clanqwele (or Clan 
'uele) of 1396; i.e. the MacMillans. 

Against this it may be argued that since Mair himself used the 
name Quhele in relation to the 1396 battle, why did he use this 
different spelling for the 1429 incident if referring to the same 
clan? To which the answer would be, that he did not know he was 
referring to the same clan. 

There is no reason to suppose that John Mair, a Berwickshire 
born academic who had spent over 20 years in Paris before taking 
up a position at Glasgow University, knew what the Scots or Latin 
versions of Gaelic clan names stood for. We must presume that 
he simply put down what he read in Bowar; or, in relation the 1429 
incident, what he saw or heard from someone else. 

Since there is nothing in Bowar to suggest that the Camerons 
were linked with the Perth events, there is no reason to suppose 
that Mair might have been able to identify the unknown clan of 
1396 that he might have pronounced something like Wele, with the 
Cameron-connected clan of 1429 apparently sounding like Kauel. 


It is already clear from what we have seen of positions taken by the 


old Clan Chattan in Lochaber that the events of 1429-1431 cut 
across normal local loyalties and created new, albeit temporary, 
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alliances. This has no doubt caused much of the confusion in the 
subsequent accounts of these events. 

Mackintosh, for instance, is portrayed by Kinrara not as a 
deserter from the Lord of the Isles forces, but as the King’s loyal 
Constable of Inverness Castle, who persuades both the Camerons 
and Clan Chattan to follow the royal banner against MacDonald 
and his allies.” 

If Mackintosh persuaded ‘Clan Chattan’ to come out for the 
King, then presumably on this occasion that name does not mean 
the Mackintoshes, and probably means the old Clan Chattan in 
Lochaber. Since Mair on the other hand does not refer to 
Mackintosh separately, we must assume he means the 
Mackintoshes when he says ‘Clan Chattan’, and the old Clan 
Chattan in Lochaber are the people he calls Clankauel; so-called 
because led by the MacMillans — but presumably including at least 
some Camerons.” 

‘The Genealogy of ...Mackintosh’, as usual, further confuses 
the issue; although it attempts to make a more detailed connection 
between the events surrounding the royal campaign of 1429 and 
the Palm Sunday Massacre of the following year: 


Some two or three days before the Highlanders were 
disbanded, a party of the Clan Cameron came privately to the 
lands of Strathern, took away from thence a great creach of 
cattle and brought the same to Lochaber. This was unre- 
venged until the King’s army was removed to the south, and in 
March thereafter Malcolm Mackintosh with a select party of 
his kin went to Lochaber with a resolution to be revenged on 
the Clan Cameron, who in alarm drew to a head upon Palm 
Sunday 1430, and encountered Mackintosh in a place called 
(the name is not afforded in the manuscript) where ensued a 
cruel and bloody fight. In the end the Clan Cameron was over- 
thrown with a great slaughter and so much that few of them 
escaped with life ™ 


The Cameron creach in Strathern (presumably Strathdearn) and 
the Mackintosh reprisal raid sound suspiciously like other inci- 
dents, unconnected with the Palm Sunday Massacre, that are 
recorded elsewhere — suggesting more muddle in the Mackintosh 
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histories, and shedding little light on the mystery of Clan Kauel. 

Since Mair does not use the name Clankauel in relation to the 
Palm Sunday Massacre, it is unclear if the clans involved there are 
the same two who deserted the Lord of the Isles. In this respect, 
however, it is interesting to see that according to the editors of the 
modern edition of the ‘Scotichronicon’, both the desertion and the 
massacre appear together in a passage that is a later addition to 
Bowar’s bare outline of MacDonald’s defeat ‘on some marshy 
land in Lochaber’: 


When on that occasion they saw the royal standard had been 
unfurled, two clan groups (namely Clan Chattan and Clan 
Cameron) withdrew from the scene and surrendered to the 


King's authority. On the following Palm Sunday the men of 


Clan Chattan murdered in a certain church nearly the whole 
A ` i2 
membership of Clan Cameron. 


Though the whole affair remains obscure, we may reasonably 
conclude that if on this occasion Clan Cameron consisted of, or at 
least included, Clankauel — and that Clankauel were the 
MacMillans — then the chances are it was the MacMillans who 
were massacred on Palm Sunday. The Captains of the new Clan 
Chattan — the Mackintoshes — may have been able to take advan- 
tage of a clan weakened by their 1396 encounter, and now without 
most of their old Clan Chattan kin (who on this occasion were with 
MacDonald), to achieve a final solution of the ‘auld fede’ that had 
brought them to blows at Perth. 

The ‘extinction’ of the MacMillans, if that is what happened, 
would not of course have been total. It must have been, however, 
complete enough to destroy for once and for all the MacMilans’ 
remaining power and independence in Lochaber; leaving the local 
remnants of that wild tribe to become little more than a sept of the 
clan who proved best able to profit by their loss — the Camerons. It 
was as such that they were known to posterity, and to the histo- 
rians; who in due course associated the Camerons themselves with 
many of the events narrated above.” 


Any surviving MacMillans in Lochaber who stayed loyal to the 


king in 1431 would then have been subject to the ravages of 
Donald ‘Balloch’ in the aftermath of his victory at Inverlochy. 
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Balhaldie reports that he ...turned his fury against the Camerons, 
and wasted all Lochaber with fire and sword... This double defec- 
tion enraged the victorious Balloch to such a degree of fury, that 
he came to a resolution of extirpating the whole clan, but they 
wisely gave way, and retreated to the mountains, till the storm 
blew over...” 

While the Sliochd Ghill-Iosa could seek refuge with their 
cousins in Badenoch, this option would hardly have been open to 
the MacMilans, since branches of the Mackintoshes flourished 
there under the protection of the Earl of Mar. The MacMillan 
survivors, of the massacre and/or the aftermath of Inverlochy, 
presumably fled instead to Knapdale. There they were restored to 
the grace of MacDonald — himself pardoned by the crown — whose 
family they then served faithfully as members of the Council of the 
Isles.” 

Though Lochaber legend only speaks of a later MacMillan 
emigration in the other direction, a Knapdale tradition does record 
the arrival there of a MacMillan fleeing from Lochaber — who is 
said to have obtained the Lordship of Knap by marriage with a 
MacNeil heiress.'” Since Alexander MacMillan’s inheritance of 
the stewardship of Castle Sween from his father-in-law Hector 
MacNeil can be dated to the 1470s, this would seem to fit a 
possible flight as a child or very young man from the aftermath of 
the events of 1429-31." 


While the theory that the Palm Sunday massacre finished the 
feud fought out at Perth and forced the MacMillan chiefs’ perma- 
nent expulsion from Lochaber would seem to fit the few known 
facts, the evidence surrounding the events of 1429-31 is too slight 
and confusing to be relied upon.’ That however does not detract 
from the strength of the case already made for identifying the 
MacMillans and the Mackintoshes as the two clans at Perth in 
1396, battling for the captaincy of Clan Chattan and for possession 
of that kindred’s ancestral lands in Lochaber. 

What remains to be seen is how this old feud between these two 
particular tribes of pestiferous caterans from beyond the moun- 
tains came to be of such concern to the royal court in 1396; and 
why it resulted in an attempted settlement by judicial duel — if that 
it was. 
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Justice in exile 
In those days there was no law in Scotland, but he who was the 
stronger oppressed him who was weaker, and the whole 
kingdom was a den of thieves; murders, herschips [ravagings] 
and fireraising, and all other misdeeds remained unpunished; 
and justice, as if outlawed, lay in exile outwith the bounds of 
the Kingdom.” 


The weakness of King Robert III allowed his brothers, Robert 
Stewart Earl of Fife and Alexander Stewart Lord of Badenoch, to 
engage in a ruthless competition for personal power and posses- 
sions that did much to exile justice in late fourteenth century 
Scotland.” One of the events symbolising what has been seen by 
some as a virtual state of anarchy was the Great Raid of Angus in 
1392, led by Badenoch’s son Duncan, and directed at Fife’s ally 
(and the brother-in-law of both royal princes) David Lindsay, Lord 
of Glenesk. Lindsay was one of the organisers of the clan battle at 
Perth four years later, having failed — according to some of the 
chroniclers — to pacify the pestiferous caterons who had wounded 
him during the Angus Raid. 

As we have already seen, among those caterans — who were ‘put 
to the horn’ (i.e. outlawed) for their part in the raid, and recorded 
as such in the Acts of Parliament — were *S/urach and his brothers 
and the whole of Clanqwhevil’.” Why were Shaw and Clan 
Qwhewy] involved in a raid on Angus if they were MacMillans, 
who are more usually associated with the west coast? 

Though the thirteenth century Sythach MacMallon points to the 
clan having links with Badenoch, whose ruling family in 1392 
organised the Angus affair, a more complex answer to the question 
will become apparent when we examine the wider reasons for the 
raid. 


Two causes have been cited by earlier writers for it. Firstly a 
feud between the Lindsays and the Stewarts of Badenoch over the 
Lordship of Buchan; and secondly a dispute between the Lindsays 
and the Duncansons (Clan Donnachie) over the inheritance of 
Glenesk.'*' Stephen Boardman has shown how the raid can also be 
viewed as part of the wider power struggle between Badenoch and 
his brother Fife, to whom the Lindsays were attached.'” 
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As “Guardian” of the kingdom on behalf of his sickly brother 
Robert III, Fife had been using his semi-regal powers in the years 
leading up to 1392 to carve out a territorial holding for his son 
Murdoch in northern Perthshire; much of it at the expense of the 
neighbouring Lord of Badenoch. Both Clan Donnachie and the 
Menzies (also involved by marriage with the Duncansons in the 
Glenesk dispute’) were associated with the Lordship of 
Fortingall, which Fife had persuaded the King to give to him, 
although he had previously granted it to their brother of Badenoch. 

Clan Donnachie had also had interests in the neighbouring areas 
of Dull and Strathbraan which had come into the hands of Fife by 
his marriage with Margaret Graham, the Countess of Menteith. 
Her rights to these lands, and the neighbouring lordships of Strath 
Tay and Loch Tay, were not undisputed, however, as they had also 
come to her by marriage (she had had three previous husbands). - 

The matter may have been as tricky for Fife at court as it was to 
prove in the country, since the husband from whom the Countess 
Margaret claimed the lands of Dull was John Drummond. He was 
the father by his previous wife of Robert III’s queen, Annabella; 
and also of Malcolm Lord of Mar, who contested the right to 
Strathurd with his step-mother Countess Margaret. 

Though the existance of disputes about some of these estates is 
recorded, the official sources don’t really indicate how serious 
they may have been — though Fife was eventually to resort to 
murder to remove Mar. “ A brief reference in an early history of 
the MacMillans, however, suggests Fife and his son may in fact 
have had a protracted and bloody fight to gain control over these 
areas; a conflict no doubt exacerbated wherever possible by the 
Queen and the Lords of Mar and Badenoch. 

This was because the MacMillans were another clan with 
possessions in the disputed area; and their treatment at the hands of 
Fife and his agents goes far to explain the bitterness behind the raid 
on Angus — and perhaps hints at the clan’s desperation at the Perth 
encounter four years later. It also suggests why the whole royal 
court may have became caught up in the fate of these pestiferous 


736 
caterans. 


By fire and sword 
The story is told by Buchanan of Auchmar, writing in 1723: 


137 
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Macmillan... went to Perthshire, and settled in Lawers. This 
Macmillan had ten sons, whom Chalmers, then Laird of 
Lawers, offering by force to dispossess of these lands 
possessed by them, could not get the same effectuated til he 
obtained from King David IT Letters of Fire and Sword 
against them, which orders, with the assistance of the sheriff 
of that shire, he with the utmost difficulty put in execution, 
obliging most of them to abandon that country... 


The family of Chalmers (Chambers or de Camera) were lairds of 
Lawers until they were deprived of the estate for their involvement 
in the murder of King James I; at which point it was granted to the 
Campbells. Their complicity in the assassination is attributed to 
revenge for the King’s destruction of the Duke of Albany and his 
family at the beginning of his reign; the Duke being the son of the 
man who was Earl of Fife in 1392, and in whose service the 
Chalmers were to be found in the previous reigns.” 

As Fife acquired his claimed rights on Loch Tay from his 
marriage, they would have dated from about 1361; and it is reason- 
able to assume he would have started putting his own men into his 
new lordship as soon as practicable — and therefore probably 
before the end of David II’s reign in 1371. Since it is clear from the 
tenor of Auchmar’s account that the expulsion of the MacMilans 
was a difficult and long drawn out affair, it is probable the clan 
were able to wage a guerilla war with the assistance of related 
kindreds in the neighbouring straths, and across the hills in 
Badenoch and Lochaber.” 

One can only assume that their problems at Lawers would have 
made the MacMillans all the more determined to defend the inter- 
ests they may have had at stake in other arenas — such as in their 
feud with the Mackintoshes in Lochaber. Any such additional 
conflict may in turn have been deliberately exacerbated by Fife as 
a way of weakening the MacMillan’s resistance in Perthshire. 

This he would probably have been able to do through his ally 
Lindsay, whose Lordship of Strathnairn was in the vicinity of 
Mackintosh’s corn lands on the shores of the Moray Firth. “ If 
Lindsay was actively promoting Mackintosh attacks on the belea- 
guered MacMillans, then Clan Qwhevil would have welcomed the 
chance to strike at his Angus estates in 1392 all the more. 
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David Lindsay s probable connections in Strathnairn with Clan 
Chattan; his desire to punish the raid on Angus; and the Lindsay 
family’s sometime role as Justiciars in the North, have all been put 
forward as reasons for his being one of the promoters of the Battle 
of the Clans.’ The Earl of Moray has been seen as an appropriate 
partner for him in this enterprise because he too was a northern 
lord. Yet of course neither the Lindsays or the Dunbars of Moray 
were Highland families — though the Dunbars did at least claim a 
distant Celtic descent — and it is difficult to believe that there was 
much meeting of minds between these two by then courtly families 
and the ‘pestiferous caterans’ they were dealing with at Perth. 

It is also a little incredible that they, with some knowledge of 
the ‘wyld Scottis men’ in their native glens, would really have 
believed a staged fight between limited numbers could end a noto- 
rious clan feud; let alone bring peace to the Highlands. If the offi- 
cial version of events can, therefore, be seen as political 
propaganda, what were the true motives of — as one writer has 
called them — ‘the men responsible’? * 

As John Lindsay pointed out in his 1907 article under that title, 
David Lindsay of Glenesk was something of a paragon of chivalry: 


But the Lyndyssay nevertheless, 
That in his deed all courteous wes. ™ 


Lindsay was most famous in this respect for defending the honour 
of Scots knighthood in a great joust against Lord Welles on 
London Bridge, before King Richard, his court, and a vast crowd 
of spectators. The temptation must be there to see the Battle of the 
Clans as the special event in a royal tournament to trump the Battle 
of London Bridge; an idea that might well have appealed to Moray 
too, whose father John is said to have died at York from a wound 
received in a joust with Thomas Mowbray, the Earl Marshal of 
England. 

Whether the chivalrous lords and ladies of three countries really 
regarded the clan battle as a great affair of honour between noble 
kindreds, or — as one suspects — little more than a sporting contest 
between two packs of wild animals (which is clearly how some of 
the chroniclers regarded the ‘Scottis men’) is impossible to say. 
There are reasons, however, that suggest Lindsay and Moray may 
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not have just been arranging beastly sport for the entertainment of 
the courtly class. 


Although Lindsay seems a larger than life character in the 
chronicles of chivalric endeavour, Dunbar is an altogether more 
elusive figure. When he appears on the political stage in 1394, it 1s 
to sign an agreement for the protection of his earldom with 
Alexander MacDonald, Lord of Lochaber. The Earl of Fife under- 
writes the indenture, though most of the cost of Moray’s security 
is to come from the capture of various possessions in the north of 
the Great Glen then occupied — some legally, and some not — by 
Fife’s great rival Alexander of Badenoch.” 

The occupation of the Great Glen to the west completed 
Moray’s encirclement by ‘Alastair Mor Mac An Righ’. In addition 
to Badenoch to the south, he held the Earldom of Buchan to the 
east, and control of the earldom of Ross to the north. Furthermore, 
in the four years his brother had been king, the Lord of Badenoch 
had earned his knickname of ‘The Wolf’ by defying the church in 
the matter of his mistress and his wife, and distressing the Bishop 
of Moray by sacking Forres and burning Elgin Cathedral.'” 

While Fife’s southern strategy for keeping the wolf at bay — the 
further personal aggrandizement of his own family — served to 
increase plotting at court and resistance in the country, his 
northern strategy of inviting the wild tribes of the west to confront 
the pestiferous caterans of the central Highlands was also hardly 
likely to create peace and order. 

Alexander of Lochaber was happy to dispossess Alexander of 
Badenoch of the castles of Urquhart and Bona — but only so as to 
install his own men, the MacLeans. He too thumbed his nose at the 
church, and started granting their estates around Inverness to other 
of his own followers.’ We may reasonably assume that among 
MacDonald’s forces would have been the various tribes remaining 
in Lochaber of the original Clan Chattan, who of course included 
the MacMillans. 

It is inconceivable that an expedition to the shores of Loch Ness 
could have passed for them — if they were at feud with the 
Mackintoshes — without a diversion into nearby Petty and 
Strathnairn to relieve their enemies of some of their stock; and it is 
not impossible that the Earl of Moray encouraged them — for in the 
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late summer of 1395 the Dunbars suddenly found themselves at 
odds with their erstwhile allies, the lords of Strathnairn, in a 
personal matter that struck right at their family honour. 


A sudden engagement 

The cause of this trouble was David Stewart, Earl of Carrick, the 
seventeen year old heir to the throne. He had been betrothed to 
David Lindsay’s sister Euphemia, until in August of 1395 he 
obtained a papal dispensation for marriage to the Earl of Moray’s 
niece Elizabeth Dunbar. The dispensation revealed that he had 
already contracted marriage with her; and in moves to dissolve the 
marriage the following year the Bishop of St. Andrews asserted it 
had been consummated before the dispensation had been 
granted.” 

The marriage caused such an uproar that the king himself took 
the field in the autumn of i396 to besiege the bride’s father, 
George Earl of March in the family seat at Dunbar. Presumably the 
king would not have acted without the Earl of Fife’s agreement; 
and, one suspects, may only have acted at his insistence. Fife 
himself would certainly have resented Carrick’s marrying anyone 
without his advice, and would have been annoyed at the insult 
arising from this match to his political allies the Lindsays. 

That the Lindsays felt insulted is without question; so much so 
that seven years later Euphemia’s brother Sir William of Rossie 
took a leading part in the kidnapping of Carrick (the Duke of 
Rothesay as he was by then) — the prelude to his probable murder 
at the behest of Fife (then the Duke of Albany). The jilted fiancee’s 
other brother, the chivalrous David Lindsay of Glenesk, must also 
have felt the stain on his family honour — not to mention the polit- 
ical setback — very strongly. 


While there is no evidence to show the Earl of Moray suffered | 


royal disgrace along with his brother March, or that he and 
Lindsay — who had been allied in support of Fife — fell out for long 
over the matter; it is nonetheless an amazing coincidence that these 
members of the two families at the heart of bitter contention at 
court should at this particular time organise such an unprecedented 
duel as the Battle of the Clans. 


It is difficult to see what sort of ‘satisfaction’ the noble knights 
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would have got from the mutual slaughter of wild Highlanders; but 
we must assume the clan battle was only one event in a wider tour- 
nament, and that in the course of it the two organisers may well 
have taken their chance for a personal tilt before their courtly 
peers. The failure of the chroniclers to report such a joust would 
merely indicate the lack of fatalities; something more than made 
up for in the main event of the day. 

One cannot help but think, however, that the idea of setting the 
feuding clans against each other for the entertainment of the court 
is less likely to have emanated from these men of honour than from 
the capricious — the ‘vicious’ as Bower would have it'” — Carrick: 
Perhaps a deliberately provocative, as well as memorable, 
wedding celebration? 

Or, if not the heir to the throne, then maybe the power behind it; 
the scheming Fife: Perhaps a solution to the personal problem that 
letters of fire and sword had even then failed to finish to his satis- 
faction? 

It is even possible to hazard a step further in such speculation. 
Given that Queen Annabella Drummond probably had an interest 
in the outcome of the MacMillans’ struggle in Perthshire, is it not 
possible that the battling clans on the North Inch in 1396 actually 
represented the two sides of a royal court then completely split 
down the middle; with the MacMillans carrying the colours of the 
Queen, Carrick and the Dunbars: while the Mackintoshes fought 
for Fife, Chalmers and the Lindsays?'” 

Of course, whether the Lowland Lords and Ladies had bothered 
to tell the wild Highland men what they thought they were fighting 
for is another matter entirely. 


A SELCOUTH THING” 


A selcouth thing by tha wes done 

At Sanct Johnstoun beside the Freris, 
Al thai enterit in barreris 

Wyth bow and ax, knyf and swerd, 
To deil amang thaim thair last werd. 
Thare thai laid on that time sa fast, 
Quha had the ware thare at the last 

I will nocht say... 
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Wyntoun may have been the wisest of us all in not naming names 
when he wasn’t sure. Nonetheless the solution proposed here to 
the six hundred year old question of who was who on that 
September day in Perth makes as much sense — I would hope — as 
any other interpretation of his Scots and Bower’s Latin names. 

Clan Yha/Kay stands for Clann (‘ic) Sheadhgh or Clan Shaw, 
which here means the Mackintoshes; while Clan Qwhewyl/Qwele 
stands for Clann (‘ic) Mhaoil, or the MacMillans. 

It also, I believe, reconciles the apparently contradictory tradi- 
tions regarding the nature of the ‘auld fede’ between the two clans 
concerned. Because the Lochaber MacMillans were once of Clan 
Chattan and later of Clan Cameron, so the Mackintoshes’ struggle 
with them was both an internal dispute over precedency in the 
former, and the early stages of the famous fight over the 
Gilliechattan lands with the latter. That much I would suggest is 
strongly supported by the existing evidence, such as it is. 


Beyond that things are less certain; but the story that emerges 
here does at least make some sense of such a ‘selcouth thing’ as 
this mass duel to the death in front of the King, the court, and the 
assembled chivalry of three countries. 

The MacMillans’ expulsion from Lawers at the behest of Fife’s 
creatures the Chalmers — when seen as part of the Guardian’s 
struggle with his brother of Badenoch for control of northern 
Perthshire — explains the appearance of the 1396 Clan Qwhele four 
years earlier in Angus; which in turn provides a reason for 
Lindsay’s interest in the clan’s fate. 

Queen Annabella’s interest in their Loch Tayside lands, along 
with her son’s marriage alliance with the Dunbars at the expense 
of the Lindsays, suggests how the doings of the ‘wild Scottis men’ 
may suddenly have become connected to the manoeuvrings of the 
sickly king’s courtiers — resulting in the bizarre and truly 
barbarous royal command performance that took place on the 
North Inch of Perth in 1396. 


... but quha best had, 

He was but dout bathe muth and mad. 
Fifty or ma ware Slane that day, 

Sua few wyth lif than past away. 
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GAELIC IN STRATHSPEY 
NEIL MCGREGOR, M.A. 
17th November, 1995 


Muinntir an duthaich 
Prabail na muiln 
Ceaird na steisean 


This Gaelic rhyme, heard by Donald Smith when he was growing 
up in Rothiemurchus, describes the various sorts of people there in 
the second half of the 19th century: ' 


I mind my old grandfather, he used to say... 

muinntir an duthaich, that was the locals, agus prabail 
na muiln — prabail was brollach (a rabble), it 

was the sawmill — agus ceaird na steisean, 

ceaird was what you call tinks... 


Here, ceaird could be the navvies and the railway workers:— 
‘They’d be cheeky, them coming from the cities an’ that.’ Once 
the railways had reached Strathspey, they accelerated changes in 
way of life and language already under way, and brought others 
with them. The whole district was opened up and changed. 

I myself first went to Strathspey in 1979. I knew about family 
connections with Milton of Cromdale and Balmenach, and 
wondered if we still had relations there. Along the way, I found 
quite a few folk whose first language had been Gaelic. Now, for 
the most part, they had no-one else to talk to. In fact, the two most 
fluent Gaelic speakers, in the last Gaelic-speaking household, at 
Easter Tulloch, had died only a few months before my first trip to 
Nethy Bridge.” 

So I started gathering information, stories, anything that folk 
remembered. At first, this was part of my studies, and I continued 
out of interest in my spare time. I am grateful to the Kerr-Fry 
Bequest for funding to help with this. I am also very grateful to 
everyone who gave of me their time, hospitality, knowledge and 
memories. A lot of what I found concerning placenames, and the 
stories attached to them is in “Gaelic Placenames in Strathspey”, 
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published in Vol. 58 of the Transactions of the Gaelic Society of 
Inverness. This paper covers language and culture in Strathspey. 

The paper is arranged as follows: after the introduction, there is 
the history of the district, and how it is remembered in local tradi- 
tions and stories; then there is a short section on the Gaelic dialect 
spoken in Strathspey; the decline of Gaelic culture in the district, 
and a discussion of the reasons for this; and finally a collection of 
Gaelic words, sayings and stories still known in Strathspey. 
Documentary sources are used, and, to a large extent, the words of 
those who heard the stories or witnessed the events. 


Introduction — Strathspey 

Strathspey is that part of the valley of the Spey below Aviemore, 
to just below Grantown, and it lies in an angle between Badenoch, 
on the south-west, and Strathdearn on the north-west. Captain 
Edmund Burt, in his “Letters from the North of Scotland”, written 
from Inverness in the 1720s, could here easily be describing the 
“strath” of the Spey: 


A Strath is a flat Space of arable land, lying along the Side 
or Sides of some capital River, between the Water and the Feet 
of the Hills. 


The hills here are, to the west, the Monadh Liath, and to the east, 
the Cairngorms. From the fields alongside the Spey, the land rises 
to lower hills, a mixture of farmland, open moor and forests. 
Strathspey contains some of the largest surviving native pine 
woods in Scotland — in Abernethy and Rothiemurchus particularly 
— and this wealth of timber has been greatly exploited over the 
centuries. Above the tree line, the Monadh Liath rise to over 2,000 
feet, and the Cairngorms to 4,296 feet at the summit of Ben McDui. 

Starting at the rockface of Craigellachie, just to the west of 
Aviemore, Strathspey comprises the following parishes: 


DUTHIL AND ROTHIEMURCHUS 

Duthil lies to the west of the Spey, between Aviemore and Carr 
Bridge, and covers all the lower course of the river Dulnain, while 
Rothiemurchus lies across the Spey from Aviemore, rising through 
loch and forest to the Cairngorm plateau and the great gash of the 
Lairig Ghru. 
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ABERNETHY AND KINCARDINE 

This parish, to the north of Rothiemurchus, stretches from Loch 
Morlich and Glen More, through the scattered crofts in Tulloch, 
the Abernethy Forest, to Nethy Bridge and the A939. 


CROMDALE, INVERALLAN AND ADVIE 

This large parish spans the Spey, from the Cromdale Hills in the 
east, to Lochindorb and the Dava in the west. By 1800, Advie was 
the northern limit of the Gaidhealtachd; downstream towards the 
lower lands of Moray, Gaelic was in rapid decline. According to 
Shaw’s “History of Moray”, written in 1775, this was a border in 
several senses. 


It forms: 1, boundary between the counties of Moray and 
Banff; 2, boundary between the parishes of Cromdale and 
Inveravon; 3, boundary between Seafield (Grant) and 
Ballindalloch estates; 4, boundary between the Buchan and 
Moray “nations” at the Aberdeen University; 5, boundary 
between Upper and Lower Strathspey; 6, boundary between 
the Gaelic and English population. 


Nowadays, even though Gaelic has virtually disappeared from 
Strathspey, people still speak about Advie as a place where “they 
speak broad”. 


History 
The earliest antiquities in Strathspey date back up to 5,000 years. 
There are hill forts at Creag Garten, in Duthil; at Tom a’ Chaisteil, 
near Grantown; and above Loch Pityoulish, in Kincardine. Dr. 
Forsyth, who was the minister of Abernethy at the turn of the 
century, said that there were also two fine stone circles in the fields 
there, both of which were removed as being in the way of agricul- 
ture. About 1900, some of the stones were still lying at the road- 
side.” 

Throughout Strathspey, there is also a good scattering of ancient 
cairns. In 1846, the “Inverness Courier” reported the opening up of 
one particular cairn, near Achgourish, in Kincardine.” 


Among the most remarkable of these is Carn a feol, the cairn 
of the flesh, in which there are three entire skulls and other 
bones, which are of large stature. 
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Dr. Forsyth knew the place, and described the site. 


It stands on a terrace, commanding a wide view, and has many 
smaller cairns and remains of hut circles round about. As 
marking it out from the rest, it is surrounded by a rampart of 
earth. In the centre was a great heap of stones, which 
contained a stone cist four feet square, covered by a flag- 
stone... There 1s another cairn, with the remains of a cist, a 
little further east at Lag Ghurr, the Hollow of the Gore. 


Alex Morlay, growing up at Delbog nearby in the 1930s, knew 
about cairns as well: 


There’s half-a-dozen of them there, they’ve never been 
opened... There’s one cairn, it’s still open, we opened it when 
we were kids, and we never closed it again. 


What we found inside was “a wee square and where it was sitting.” 

It sounds as if there was also a burial cairn at Easter Tulloch. 
Jimmy Cameron told me about a hollow near the house, called Lag 
na Grain (979159), and then his mother chipped in:'" 


Lag na Grain means the hollow of the bones (cnaimhean)... 
There'd be a lot of peopled killed there sometime, and buried 
there. Lag na Grain, that’s the hollow of the bones. 


The Picts 

At the time the first Gaelic speakers arrived in Strathspey, around 
1,000 years ago, this was the territory of the Picts. At that time, the 
whole of Moray and Ross formed the lands of Fidach, one of the 
seven stones of Cruithne '. Once the Gaels had become estab- 
lished, the Picts disappear from recorded history. 

The principal memorials to the Picts are carved stones and 
placenames. Most of the Pictish stones in Moray are on the lower 
land near the coast. There are, however, two fine carved stones in 
a ruined chapel at Congash, north of Nethy Bridge,” and also 
single stones at Kincardine, Inverallan and Advie churchyards. 

Placenames are the other memorials to the Picts. Most of the 
placenames in Strathspey are of Gaelic origin, but some are older. 
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Aber means the mouth of a river, as in Aberlour, further down on 
Speyside, and Abernethy. In the local Gaelic, it is Obair Neithich. 
Kincardine is called in Gaelic Cinn Chairdin; Cinn from the Gaelic 
“ceann”, end or head, and cardden, a Pictish word meaning wood 
or copse. The word is also found in Pluscarden, an ancient settle- 
ment down near Elgin.” As Kincardine lies between the two 
ancient forests of Glen More and Abernethy, it is a very fitting 
description. 

There are also two examples of Pit-names. Pit- has the same 
meaning as “baile” in Gaelic and “toun” in English. One of these, 
Pitvarnie, at the foot of the Sluggan, in Kincardine, is no longer in 
use. It means “the place of the alder trees”, from the Gaelic fearn, 
meaning an alder tree. 

Not far off is Loch Pityoulish. According to W.J. Watson, its 
name is derived from “peit-gheollais”, meaning “the portion of the 
bright stance”. Pit- is a share of land, and the ending is “fas”, a 
Gaelic word meaning level ground suitable for grazing cattle. The 
middle part means “bright” or “shining” — just like the river 
Geldie, which, rising in the Cairngorms, flows into the upper 
reaches of the Dee. Queen Victoria recorded the Gaelic for this as 
Giullie. 


Early Churches and Chapels in Strathspey 

Probably the first Gaelic speakers to come over the hills from the 
west, into Strathspey, more than 1,000 years ago, would be 
missionaries of the Celtic Church. There are ancient sites dedi- 
cated to them the whole length of the Spey, from St. Kenneth’s at 
Laggan downwards. One which shows an early Christian site is 
Annat, and there are two places called Achnahannet — in Gaelic, 
Ach na h-Annait, according to Donald Smith — one in Duthil and 
the other in the Braes of Castle Grant. In Strathspey, several 
churches have more modern dedications — to St. Peter, at Duthil, 
and to St. Catherine and St. George, at Abernethy — but other 
church sites go further back. Dr. Forsyth recorded the history of 
Kincardine Church:” 


Kincardine Church is called by the old people Eaglais 
Thomhaldaidh. A well near the church is called Tobar 
Thomhaldaidh, and a ridge of land in Wester Tulloch bears the 
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name of Imir Thomhaldaidh. 
He also told how Imir Thomhaldaidh got its name: 


It is said that, long ago, the Lairds of Kincardine and Tulloch 
disputed as to the site of the church. The one wanted it built on 
his land, and the other was as determined that it would be built 
on his. Stones were brought and laid down in Tulloch, but in 
some mysterious fashion, they found their way, before 
morning, to Kincardine. This happened several times. At last 
it was accepted as a sign from Heaven, and the church was 
built at Kincardine. But the bit of land at Tulloch was held 
sacred, and it bears the saint’s name to this day. 


This story is still known in Tulloch, although with one extra 
detail:” 


And the story goes that it was the fairies, during the night, that 
shifted it. 


There are also different views over where the church was to be 
built. The majority view is for Easter Tulloch, but there is a rival 
claim for Tontearie, at the ruins known as “Gowries”. 

The ancient name of Cromdale was Skir ma-luac, the parish of 
St. Moluag, and just across the Spey from the church is a well, 
Tobar Ma-Luaig '. Advie Church was dedicated to St. Bride, and 
Inverallan to St. Figgat. There was also the Figgat Fair, held on the 
first Friday of June, old style, which was kept until about 1870. 
About 1800, it was moved to the new settlement of Grantown. 
There is also a Figgate Burn in the Portobello district of 
Edinburgh. 

There were also a number of ancient chapels, most of which 
have now vanished. There are sites at Congash, Leanachoil, 
Deishar, Finlarig, and, according to a guide to Aviemore, at 
Achnahatnich:” 


... the steading at Achnahatnich, where once stood a chapel 
dedicated to St. Eada; the old burial ground may be recognised 
by the ruins of a kiln in it! 
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Donald Smith, who grew up at the next-door farm of Guislich, had 
never heard of this. However, he said there was a part of Guislich 
known as Bail Chladhain, where there was a graveyard — cladhan, 
in Gaelic. This is just to the north-west of Drumintoul Lodge. The 
old settlement there appears on the first edition of the Ordnance 
Survey as Upper and Lower Balchlaggan. 

Jimmy Cameron showed me the site of the chapel at Chapelton, 
in Tulloch. At the turn of the century, the Gaelic name, Baile an t- 
Seipeil, was still known.” Local tradition connects this with the 
steep brae known as Stirnamanach, in Gaelic Stair na manach, the 
monks’ stepping stones: 


Stirnamanach, it’s going down towards Nethy, it’s something 
to do with the monks... they were supposed to be coming up 
to the chapel... it’s just a ring of stones now, a wide ring 
where the chapel was... that’s the chapel and that’s the well. 


Shaws, Cummings and Stewarts 

In the 13th and 14th centuries, the most important ruling families 
in Strathspey were the Shaws, Cummings and the Stewarts. The 
most famous of the Stewarts was Alexander, son of Robert 2nd, 
maybe best known as the “Wolf of Badenoch”, but also remem- 
bered locally as the Earl of Buchan. These families controlled 
Badenoch, Strathspey and much of Moray, from castles such as 
Lochindorb, Castle Roy and, in Badenoch, Ruthven. There was 
constant friction between them, and several people told me about 
one particular skirmish: 


Have you heard about the history of the Clan Shaw and the 
Cummings? There was a battle in about the Callart (a hill at 
Loch Pityoulish) — you know Cummings’ Hollow, Lag na 
Guimnach... it was a clan feud between the Shaws and the 
Cummings. 


Gillies Lobban, who was brought up close by, wrote down the 
story as he had heard it:— 


Apparently the Cummings, who at that time held sway in 
Rothiemurchus, made a foray into Morayshire, and were on 
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their way home with the booty, when Shaw Corfeichlach 
(buck-toothed) set a party to intercept them. Not knowing for 
certain what side of the loch they would take, he placed an old 
woman on the top of the Callart Hill, overlooking the loch, 
complete with her spinning wheel... if the Cummings took the 
south side, the signal would be “Asse Gower as sh caull” (the 
goats are in the kail), but if they came on the north side, the 
signal was “Asse Gower as a Calart” (the goats are in the 
Callert), which they were unlucky enough to do, and as a 
result, they were wiped out to a man. This meant the end of the 
Cummings in Rothiemurchus. 


About twenty years ago, the hollow was ploughed and planted 
with trees. As Donald Smith put it, “and it never should have 
been.” 


The Rise of the Grants 
Meanwhile, the Grants had started to acquire land in Strathspey. 
Their earliest holding was Inverallan, in 1316, and from there, they 
gradually increased their power into Duthil and Abernethy. In 
1586 they were granted Rothiemurchus, which had belonged to the 
Shaws. Their stronghold was at Freuchie, later renamed Castle 
Grant, and they also built Muckrach Castle at Dulnain Bridge. 
One way to increase your security in dangerous times was to 
build alliances with other clans. According to tradition, they were 
allied to the McIntoshes of Moy. Grigor Grant, whose father, the 
Old Post, was noted in Tulloch for his Gaelic stories, told me how 
this came about:—” 


The Grants and the McIntoshes were always great friends, and 
helped each other in time of need. At one time, McIntosh of 
McIntosh was in prison in Edinburgh. The King had brought 
up an English Billy, and issued a challenge to anyone who 
cared to fight. The prize was anything the King had power to 
give. So one of the Grants took up the challenge and beat the 
English Billy at a place near Moy Hall. So the new champion 
was brought before the King, and the King asked him what he 
would like as a prize:— 
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“A burden”, he replied. 

“What kind of burden?”, the King asked. 

“A burden from Edinburgh Castle.” 

And so he carried McIntosh of McIntosh out of Edinburgh 
Castle, and from then on, the McIntoshes and Grants were 
allies. 


By the end of the 17th century, the Grants had acquired the whole 
of Strathspey with the exception of Kincardine. This had belonged 
to the Stewart Barons of Kincardine until 1683, when the Gordons 
“acquired” it. After the collapse of the Gordon dynasty early this 
century, it was split up, and the new Forestry Commission bough 
the Glen More part of Kincardine. This would also be the only part 
of Strathspey where the Catholic faith might have been retained, as 
the Grants had taken the Protestant side at the time of the 
Reformation, and maintained it thereafter. 

Judging by documentary evidence from Duthil, Grant as a 
surname was not widely taken up until the end of the 1500s. In any 
case, in Gaelic, the patronymic is used, rather than the surname. 
Burt gives an example of this in the 1720s: 


A man whose name is Donald Grant has for patronymic the 
Name following, viz:— 

Donald Bane i.e. white-haired Donald 

Mac oil Vane son of grey-haired Donald 

Vic oil Roi grandson of red-haired Donald 

Vic Ean great grandson to John 
Thus you see the name of Grant is not used because all of that 
Clan are either so-called, or assume that name. 


Within the clan Grant, there were various septs or divisions. 
There was Clan Phadrick at Tullochgorum and Clan Chiaran, orig- 
inally at Achinarraw, and then at Dellachaple, at Cromdale. 
Probably the longest surviving of these septs was Clan Allan, 
whose first seat was at Dunan. In the 18th century, William Grant 
at Burnside, Cromdale, was the head of Clan Allan,” and they also 
had a long association with Auchernack. On the 15th September 
1870, the “Inverness Courier” reported on a fatal accident near 
Tomintoul. Was Lewis Grant the last head of Clan Allan? Creag 
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Chalkie could be Creag na Caillich, the crag of the old woman, or 
may be connected with Cailc, meaning lime, for there is a lot of 
limestone around Tomintoul: 


We have this week to announce the melancholy death of 
Lewis Grant, farmer, Curr, Glen Brown in the parish of 
Abernethy, generally known by the cognomen of “Cean tigh 
Chlann Allan” of Auchernack... He attended the Tomintoul 
athletic games on Tuesday 30th ult., where he appeared as 
lively and jocular as usual. He left Tomintoul about eight 
o’clock in the evening, and it is conjectured that he missed his 
way and tumbled over the rock at Creag Chalkie, at the base of 
which he was found in the morning... He was eighty-four 
years of age. 


There was also Clan Choran, “who call themselves Grants only 
because they live among the Grants and take their protection from 
the Laird of Grant.” They sound a bit like Sliochd an Amair, or 
the Trochie Grants — that is, not real Grants at all. The story of the 
Trochie Grants is still quite well-known locally, and this his how 
James Grant told it. The scene is Bigla’s Castle, now a green 
mound by the Spey at Boat of Garten:” 


It was called a castle... and it was occupied by one of the 
chiefs of Grant, Sir Patrick, I think was his name. It was 
customary at the time, if your enemies fell on you, or you were 
in danger of your life, to attach yourself to a clan... they were 
entitled to protection... this gentleman Grant Tom Peetlack, 
he would allow them to come into the clan, but they had to 
pass a test. He had a big stone troch for feeding the hens, and 
it was usually full of dirty water, so, before you got into the 
clan, you had to be up-ended on your head into the dirty hens’ 
troch. After that... if you were still alive, you were a Grant. 


The Jacobite Rising of 1745 

At the time of the °45, the Grants took the Government side, but 
there was a good number of Strathspey folk active in the Jacobite 
army. The most famous was probably John Roy Stewart, from 
Knock of Kincardine, a professional soldier who was also a skilled 
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Gaelic poet. Born in 1700, he had served in the Royal Scots Greys, 
before becoming a Jacobite agent. At the Battle of Fontenoy, in 
1745, he fought with the French against the British, and then 
returned to Scotland to join the Jacobite army at Blair Atholl. He 
took command of the Edinburgh Regiment — mostly raised in 
Perthshire — and was an expert at military tactics. He had to be, for 
he had the difficult job of controlling the Jacobite rearguard in the 
final march north to Culloden. 

After the battle, he made his way to Ruthven Barracks, in 
Badenoch, along with the remains of the Jacobite Army. When no 
word came from the Prince, he gave the order to scatter. He was on 
the run in Strathspey for several months, and I heard quite a few 
stories about his narrow escapes at this time. He had various caves, 
the best known one being on the face of Craiggowrie. He met up 
with the Prince at Ben Alder, and escaped to France with him. He 
died there a few years later. 

After Culloden and Ruthven, the broken remains of the Jacobite 
army scattered. In their panic, some threw their weapons into a 
lochan in Glen More”. 

At the time, there were few bridges on the Spey, and the usual 
way of crossing was by ferry. Memories of the scenes there 
lingered well into the next century:” 


Charles Fraser, one of the ferrymen at Boat of Garten, parish 
of Abernethy, died there on the 26th. ult. (1856). There is no 
record of the exact age of Charles, but it is believed to have 
verged on a hundred years... the ancestors of the Frasers had 
held the boat and the Boat lands of Garten from the family of 
Grant from time immemorial, and old Charles had from his 
parents many affecting and interesting anecdotes connected 
with the crossing of the wounded and _ discomfited 
Highlanders in their flight from the unfortunate field of 
Culloden. 


Other local men were fighting in the government forces. Jim 
Collie, from Rothiemurchus, told me about his great-great-grand- 


father, and his musket:” 


There was this Crubach Collie, Alec, he was involved in the 
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Inverness defence during the Jacobite rebellion, and the 
Jacobites came in about... and he got wounded there (crubach 
means crippled), and he took his musket home with him. 
Achnahatnich was the place, before he went to Tullochgrue. 
Robbie Collie, his son, he became farmer... he went away up 
to his peat moss, and when he was going across the river he 
heard the wheeze of the musket, he knew it was his... here’s 
this Geddes running away... so Robbie Collie’s inspecting the 
dead stag, and who appears but the landlord of the day, Laird 
somebody, the Speckled Laird. (breac, probably from 
smallpox) and he immediately accused Robbie Collie of 
taking the beast. A few days later, he got a notice of eviction 
from Tullochgrue... 


The Laird discovered the truth, and sent a letter of apology but 
Robbie refused to come back. He did however track down Geddes, 
and gave him a good thrashing. So another Collie took 
Tullochgrue in his place. The land is still with the Collies, 
although it is now farmed from Achnahatnich. 


After the “45 

Another casualty of the “45 was the powers of the Baron Bailies, 
who dispensed justice in many parts of Scotland. Out beside the 
old railway embankment between Nethy Bridge and Boat of 
Garten, there is a farm called Tom a’Chrochair. Prior to 1746, 
this would be the site of the gallows. Dwelly’s dictionary says that 
crochair can mean a villain, or, in the east, a hangman”, as it 
seems to here. Its opposite meaning also seems to apply, according 
to what I heard locally:” 


What would you call dishonest man? The most common word 
here is a crochair, what a crochair! 


There was also a hanging tree, on the banks of the Nethy at 
Lynstock. By the 1970s, it was dead, and Donald Carr helped to 
fell it:” 


We felled the tree, and of course, there’s a story about it, and 
after it was all done, I was told. We left a lot of wood — it was 
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all dead, you see. A lot of them wouldna burn it. It was super- 
stition, they wouldn’t burn the wood. 


The Grant raid on Elgin, 1820 

In a changing world, Strathspey folk still retained their loyalty to 
the clan. In 1820, between March 11th and 14th, the men in 
Strathspey carried out the last clan raid in the Highlands. An elec- 
tion was being held in Elgin, and things were getting dirty. Two of 
the councillors in the Grant interest had been kidnapped, and Lady 
Anne Grant feared for her safety. She sent an urgent message up to 
Strathspey for help, and word came on the Sunday morning”. 'The 
call to arms was immediate, and given out by the ministers:” In 
Cromdale, the Rev. Grigor Grant received the message in the 
pulpit, stopped the sermon, announced the call to the rescue and 
offered up a short prayer in Gaelic for success. By nightfall, about 
600 men were marching towards Elgin. Once the Sabbath was 
over, they had music to march to:” 


The word was given to Peter Bane, the celebrated piper and 
fiddler... to tune up his drones. “O Pharig, nis seid suas gu 
brais i”, and the rest of the journey was enlivened by his stir- 
ring strains. 


The arrival of several hundred Highlanders, armed with stout 
sticks, caused panic in Elgin. Lady Anne was released, peace 
restored, and the Strathspey men marched home via Forres, and 
any inns they happened to pass along the way. The victory was 
celebrated in a song of thirteen verses, composed partly in Gaelic 
and partly in English. At this time, Cromdale was already close to 
the edge of the Gaidhealtachd, and English was beginning to come 
in, particularly in Grantown. This verse gives a good idea of its 


. 40 
spirit:— 


The River Spey will sooner dry 

B fhurasd Carn Gorm a thionndadh 

Na iadsan buaidh thoirt air an t-sluagh 
Tha shuas an glac nam beanntan. 

Now here, adieu, Miss Grant, to you, 
Do dheagh dheoch slainte sa Ghaidhlig, 
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'S ma bhios feum air daoin Strathspe 
Cha threig iad thu’s chan fhailliung. 


The story was passed down the generations, and Calum McLean, 
recording Joseph Lobban in Nethy Bridge in 1952, heard about it. 
Given the number of years, it may have been his grandfather who 
was there: 


They all congregated here and marched down to Elgin in a 
body armed with sticks and that. And they called that Baiteal 
nam Bat. My father was one of the number. I don’t know 
much about it, but I mind o’ him telling me. 


This pride in place and clan also shows on the occasion of Lord 
Seafield taking the title Baron Duthil. The Grants had inherited the 
Seafield title in 1811:” 


In a Gaelic district, preserved by local tradition, an untravelled 
old lady marked her view of matters when Holyrood, as a 
place of burial for the chiefs of Grant, competed with Duthil, 
as follows: 

Duneidin beag ud thall 

’S Deuthall mhor nan tighearnan 

(Little Edinburgh down there and great Duthil of the Lords) 


Even before the raid to Elgin, big changes were taking place in 
Strathspey, as in the Highlands generally. In 1766, Sir James Grant 
had laid out a new town, about a mile from Castle Grant, on a bare 
moor known as Feavoit. Within twenty years, Grantown had 
between 300 and 400 inhabitants.” In Tulloch” and 
Rothiemurchus, it was known as “the Bail Ur’, the new town. 
“Aye, bha mi a bhain aig a’ Bhaill Ur an diugh, the day...”, they 
would say. The name has come down into English as “the Valoor”, 
with the stress on the second syllable. Around Nethy Bridge, as 
Donald Smith told me, it is Bail na Granndach:” 


The old lad that had Gaelic here (at Lurg), it was Bail na 
Granndach... and there was one Willie Cruickshank Drum, it 
was aye Bail na Granndach. 
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There were also new roads and bridges built and improved 
methods of agriculture were announced throughout Strathspey. 
These developments are reflected in placenames such as Drochaid 
Neithich, or Nethy Bridge, Drochaid Charr, or Carr Bridge, and 
Drochaid Thulnan, Dulnain Bridge. 

By the end of the same century, things were to change even 
more, and Strathspey was to be brought into the modern world. 


The Gaelic Language in Strathspey 

Despite the drastic decline of Gaelic in Strathspey over the past 
one hundred years — in Abernethy, from 61% in 1891 to 3.4% in 
1971 — the language still hangs on here and there. Gaelic as spoken 
between Aviemore and Grantown is a dialect in its own right. This 
short section looks at what is particular about Strathspey Gaelic, 
and how it relates to Gaelic in surrounding districts such as 
Perthshire, Badenoch, Braemar, Strathdearn and Inverness. 


Earlier Surveys of the Language 

Compared to the attention given to Gaelic in the west, the east 
Highlands have been neglected. Looking back at previous surveys 
of Gaelic dialects, there is a limited amount of information. The 
Scottish Linguistic Survey (Gaelic Section) visited Strathspey in 
1952, but recorded only a few people. One was Donald or James 
Smith, a relation of the present Donald Smith of Lurg. In the same 
year, Calum McLean recorded Donald Smith and Joseph Lobban. 
In the 50s and 60s, several other recordings were made, mostly to 
gather information on placenames and music. 


Features of the Dialect 

The information here is based on the above recordings, and on 
what I heard myself from various people in Strathspey over the 
past fifteen years. There are still enough people who know the 
language, or grew up hearing it, to get a good idea of the local 
dialect. 


Loss of endings and final vowels 

Where a word ends in a vowel or in -adh, this is usually lost. This 
is a typical feature of east Highland dialects such as Perthshire and 
Strathspey. The following examples are from Donald Smith: 
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Bheil thu cinnt? are you sure? 

Chaidh mi an oidhch air a’mhon’s bha mi dt al de fuar,... I 
spent the night on the hill 

Loisgt would be after it's burnt... cur tein ris a fraoch, aye, 
I’m going to put fire to the heather, and after, tha e loisgt. 
That’s the past tense. 


Verb forms are simplified 
This happens in the conditional — for example, in the song title, the 
verb is not “bhithinn” but “bhiodh mi”: 


Ged bhiodh mis’ gum crodh, gun aigh, gun caoraich. 
Irregular verbs also become more regular: 


Well, bha mi ahn an Inir nis an diugh, ach cha do chunna 
mi moran, bha a latha cho goirid. 
Na chuala tu rud’sam bith? 


Verbal nouns are often shortened — rusgadh becomes rusg, and 


cluich is pronounced “cloo 1: 
Aye, tha mi clui na pioban, clui, aye. 


Phrases which would normally take “dhomh”, etc., can be simpli- 
fied.” 


Bu choir mi dul, I had better go, I think they would say. 


Loss of the Genitive Case 

This can be seen in placenames, where the Ordnance Survey 
spelling may be gramatically correct in its ending — Rychallich, 
for example — but locally, the simpler form is used — Rechailleach. 


Eclipsis 

This is now usually found only with the letter “c”, changing it to 
the sound of a “g”. In Knockando, there is Balnaglach (Bail na 
gClach) and, near Loch Garten, Croftnagarn, the croft of the 
caims. 
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The sound “mh” 

Where this occurs in the middle or end of a word, it is usually 
pronounced like the English “w”. Examples are lamh, damh, 
sleamhainn and also abhainn, which sounds like “awin”. It can 


also be silent, as in somhach (so’ach), meaning “quiet”. 


Analach 

This can be particularly heavy on some words, such as aitinn, 
meaning juniper. James Cameron told me about Rynettin, or 
Ruigh’n aitinn, pronounced “Roo’inachtyin”. Pat MacLean 
recalled hearing Aittenlia, in the Braes of Abernethy, called 
Achtenlia, and there is a long derelict croft above Dorback Lodge, 
Leitir Aitinn, which is generally pronounced “Leechtyer 


Achtyin”. 


Glottal Stop 

Certain consonants can have a slight glottal stop, most commonly 
the “d”. Examples are Badan na Glach in Tulloch, and 
Badanedin.” Donald Carr often pronounced Rynetin, where he 
was born, with a very soft “t”, and the local Gaelic for a sparrow, 
Seonaid an otrach, has it lightly on the “t”, 


Changes in vowel sounds 

eu/ia 

The sound spelt as “eu” in Gaelic can be pronounced either -ai- or 
-ia-, depending on the word and the dialect. According to Dwelly, 
Strathspey takes the same line on this as Sutherland and some 
southern dialects, but is different from its close neighbours in 
Badenoch and Strathdearn. According to what I heard in 
Strathspey, the following words are -ai-: 


Beum a’chlaidh, meaning the blow of a sword the v-shaped 
pass south of Lochindorb, and Meudan Creag a Leth-choin, 
on Cairn Gorm, better known now as Lurcher’s Gully. 


Words pronounced as -ia- include ciad, diag, fiar, giar, Biarl, sia — 
which would be sé in Perthshire — and fiasag:” “If you had a 
whisker, that fiasag air.” I also heard feusag pronounced as ‘ai’. 
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ea 

This sound is pronounced e’a, as if it were two separate sounds, in 
words such as breac, each, sleac (a slab of rock, or a flagstone), 
seachad and seachd. 


ei/aoi 

Usually -ei- is pronounced something like the English -ai-, but in 
Strathspey, it can take something like the Gaelic sound — aoi. The 
first part of this sound is similar to the ‘a’ in th Gaelic word ‘lagh’. 
According to David Clement, this is similar to Braemar Gaelic. 
Examples include ceithir, feith (only where it is in the stressed 
position), spreidh, feidh, and breith. 


Strathspey and other Gaelic dialects 

One thing that folk agreed on was the sound of Gaelic in 
Strathspey. It was slow, deliberate, and level in tone, and in partic- 
ular, different from the sound of Badenoch Gaelic. Mr. Mathieson, 
who tau ght in Abernethy School, was heard to approve of the local 
Gaelic: 


There was a Sgitheanach schoolmaster in Nethy there, 
Mathieson, I wisna in it, but I heard he said this area was the 
plainest Gaelic and the plainest English he had come across. 


Locally, there are quite definite opinions as to which dialects are 
like, or unlike, Strathspey Gaelic. There are strong historical 
connections between Strathspey and Glen Urquhart, as the 
Grants had lands in both districts, and over the last century or so, a 
lot of Strathspey folk found work on estates there. To their ears, 
there wasn’t much difference in the sound of the Gaelic there:” 


In dialect, there wasna much difference, no, there wasna much 
difference. To me, it sounded just the same. 


There were, however, different words as Flora Grant recalled:”” 
There were quite a number of words that they had a variation 


on... that was my father-in-law’s word from Glen Urquhart, 
stararaich, a strident noise. 
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West coast Gaelic is definitely different, both in the words it uses 
and its sound. As regards words, Donald Smith gave me a couple 
of examples: 


There’s an awful variation... see, local here, the like of 
Tulloch there, they called the fox balgar (as they also did in 
Braemar), and then in the west coast an’ that, it’s the mada 
ruadh... and then here, for a boat, they say coit, and in the 
west coast, it’s bat. 


And then there’s the sound of it. This was his opinion of the Gaelic 
on television: 


They speak at an awful rate... aye, they’re no’ so deliberate as 
what the Speyside Gaelic... I can negotiate bits o° the 
Sgitheanach Gaelic, but there’s a lot of it I canna. 


One thing generally agreed upon is Badenoch Gaelic. Donald 
Smith described it as “a far different dialect”: 


When I was a wee boy, at the sales in Kingussie, they had a 
different twang o° Gaelic there... higher pitched, sharper... 


Certain words show a difference as well. James Cameron agreed 
with Donald Smith on this:” 


A hare, “gair” is what they would call it in Bainyoch, I think it 
would be, I’ve heard that... “gyarr”, I think they would 
pronounce it here. 


In the same way, uan, meaning a lamb, is given a “ny” sound, 
ending on a rising note. There are other differences, too. In 
Strathspey, ruadh (red), fiadh (deer) and biadh (food) all have the 
ending sounding as usual, but to Alec McGregor, at Drumguish, 
near Kingussie, they were rua, fia and bia. 

Gorton, meaning a field, is pronounced “gorshtan” in 
Strathspey, and “gou’arshtyen” in Badenoch. 

According to Donald Smith, ithe, meaning “to eat”, is “eech” in 
Strathspey, but is a pure vowel sound in Badenoch. He remem- 
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bered hearing about Lachie Bell, from Glen Feshie: 


Aye, I mind Lachie Bell, aye, poor cratur! He had a perforated 
stomach, and he went on to my father in the Gaelic, Tha mi °g 
i na fiogaich agus na clachan... aye, he was eating figs, tha mi 
'g i na fiogaich, the stones would fill up the cavities in his 
stomach,... he thought it would cure his stomach, poor man... 
It was so primitive in those days. 


Even the English spoken in Badenoch is reckoned to be distinc- 
: 56 
tive 


The English even is a different dialect... aye. You can tell a 
native of Bainyoch even by his English. 


The Decline of Gaelic 

From the 1790s onwards, there is increasing evidence of the influ- 
ence of English in Strathspey. This can be seen in official docu- 
ments and statistics and also in local traditions. 

The first Scotland-wide survey of Gaelic is in the Old Statistical 
Account, compiled between 1791 and 1799. According to Rev. 
Mr. John Grant, in Abernethy, there was only Gaelic in the 
parish: 


The common living language of the people, in which they 
converse, do their business, and are instructed, is the Gaelic; 
and the names of the places are all Gaelic ones. 


The minister of Duthil and Rothiemurchus was of the same 
general opinion: 


The language principally spoken is the Gaelic, and the names 
of the places are derived from that language. 


However, downstream at Cromdale, there are signs of change. 
Despite the Minister’s prediction, Gaelic actually held on here 
until within living memory. His use of ‘southwards’ for down- 
stream is interesting, as the direction according to the compass is 
north-east: 
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The common people speak the Gaelic tongue, but the English 
is the prevailing language, which they pronounce with great 
propriety and very little of the brogue. In all the parishes 
southward from this, the English also is spoken; but here, both 
languages are preached daily. In a few years hence, English 
will be the only language, as the people ardently wish their 
children to read the scriptures; and for this purpose, often, in 
the winter, four or five schools are employed at once in the 
parish at their own expense. 


Cromdale’s position at this time, right on the line between Gaelic 
and English, is emphasised by Lachlan Shaw, whose ‘History of 
Moray’ was published in 1775. Here, he is describing the parishes 
on the fringe of the Highlands, including those just downstream 
from Cromdale. This is what could be achieved by education in the 
English language:” 


Christian knowledge is increased, heathenish customs are 
abandoned, the number of papists is diminished, disaffection 
to the Government is lessened, and the English language is so 
diffused that in the remotest glens it is spoken by the young 
people, and in the low country, in Inveravon, Glenlivet, 
Knockando, Edinkylie... where til of late public worship was 
performed in Irish, here is now no occasion for ministers 
having this language. 


In these parishes further down the Spey, the rapid decline of Gaelic 
continued through the 19th century and Cromdale remained the 
border of the Gaidhealtachd. According to the Census of 1891, in 
the parish of Knockando, there were only 33 Gaelic speakers out 
of a population of 1,712, and in Inveravon, only 65 out of 2,319." 
The same Census showed that 35% of the population of Cromdale 
were Gaelic speakers. 

In 1845, the New Statistical Account was published, and gave 
up-to-date information on, among many other subjects, the condi- 
tion of Gaelic. In Cromdale, Gaelic was in gradual decline :” 


Gaelic is the language generally spoken by the great body of 
the common people, particularly the old; but almost the whole 
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population, young and old, speak and understand the English 
language. Indeed, in the lower part of the parish, English is 
preferred, from its proximity to Invera’an and Knockando, 
where no Gaelic is spoken. 


Further upstream, in Duthil, Gaelic remained the main language 
of the parish, but it only took “a few strangers” to start to change 
the ways of generations: 


Until of late years, the Gaelic might be said to be the only 
language spoken or understood; but, by the settlement of a few 
strangers from the Lowlands among the people, the long 
possession which the language enjoyed has been disturbed. 
Those whose business brought them into immediate and 
frequent contact with those strangers, were of necessity 
obliged to attempt to speak a kind of imperfect English. 


As an example of how Gaelic was regarded as the natural tongue 
in Duthil, there is the story of ‘Iain na Gaidhlig’, which appeared 
in “the Highlander” on September 30th 1876. The correspondent 
may have been a local man, employed as a schoolmaster in Duthil. 
Judging by the reference to ‘the Fensibles’, Iain must have lived in 
the early part of the 19th century: 


Bha Iain a’ fanachd aig áite ris an abair iad Lochan an Eich 
Bhain, mu leith an rathaid eadar Agaidh Mhór agus Daoghal, 
"s bhitheadh e air uairean a reic deur de dheoch laidir, no mar 
a their iad an Eirinn, bha e cumail Sith-binn. Bha fear Bhail an 
Dalach a’ dol seachad latha air ceann na Fensibles, luchd dion 
na duthcha. Bha Iain am beachd gum bu choir dha bhith 
fialaidh ris a’cheannard, ’s thug e cuireadh dha thighinn a 
stigh. 

“Cha teid mi, cha robh mi riamh ’na leithid a thigh, ’s cha 
téid mi ann a nis.” 

“Nach tig?” ars Iain. 

“Cha déid” ars an fear eile. 

“Mur tig, leighidh ’n dha”, ars Iain “agus chan eil annad ach 
an cu, direach an cu, chan eil a dh’eadardhealachadh eadar thu 
’s an cu ach an t-earball; chan eil ni ach an t-earball.” 
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One night, two of the locals came to blows in his shebeen, and Iain 
was called as a witness at the court in Elgin. Once in court, he 
refused to speak English: 


“Take the oath, sir” ars am fear lagh. 

“A? Ghàidhlig, a’ Ghàidhlig” ars Iain. “Si Ghàidhlig is 
docha leam.” 

Chaidh Iain a chur air a mhionnan, an Gàidhlig. 

“C? ainm a th’ ort?” 

“Tha Iain Cuiminn no Cuimeanach. U, that, cha d'aicheadh 
mise m’ ainm raimh.” 

“Tha thu fanach air an rathad eadar Daoghal agus Agaidh 
Mhór, nach eil?” 

“U, chan eil, le ’r cead, chan eil mi air druim direach an 
rathaid; cha leigeadh iad dhomh a bhith an sin, fhaie sibh. U, 
cha leigeadh, cha leigeadh. ’S bhithinn for chasan dhaoine is 
bheathaichean air an rathad mhór.” 

Bha an Siorramh ag amhare air Iain, “s air a bhoinead leis a 
h-uile suil a bha ’na chean, ach that Iain a’ cur mu ’n cuairt na 
boineide mhóire. 

“Tha thu fantail, ma ta, an Loch an Eich Bhàin.” 

“Ma ta, le “r cead, chan eil. U, chan eil mi fantail “san loch. 
Nam bithinn a’ fantail ’san loch bhithinn fliuch, ’s cha fhreag 
aireadh sin do rheann duine. U, chan eil mi fantail ’san loch,” 
's chuir e mu ’n cuairt a bhoineid, crom e ceann mar urram do 
'n t-Siorramh. 

“C’ ainm, ma ta, a th’ air an tigh agad?” 

“Bhuile, le ’r cead, tha mis “nam dhuine criochaint o chionn 
fhada, 's cha chuala mi riamh air ach ’an tigh? Direach ‘an 
tigh”; agus ma thig sibh se leamsa chi sibh e. U, direach an 
tigh.” 

“Take him away,’ ars an Siorramh, “he’s a fool; we can 
make nothing of him.” 


As he was the only witness, the case collapsed and the accused 
were set free. To this day, Gaelic has no legal staus in court, and a 
Gaelic-speaking MP cannot take the oath in Gaelic — although he 
can in Welsh! 

Across the Spey, in Rothiemurchus, the influence of strangers 
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who had come to work at “the manufacture of wood” was 
stronger: 


The influx of strangers... explains the more general preva- 
lence of the English language in this district than in the neigh- 
bouring parishes. The Gaelic still retains its hold among the 
aged, but the young manifest great anxiety to acquire the 
knowledge of the more useful English. 


The idea that English was ‘more useful’ than Gaelic had been 
encouraged — and enforced — by the Government and others for 
about two hundred years by then. 

The first Census to include questions on Gaelic was in 1881, 
but at the time, the figures were widely regarded as unreliable. 
According to the 1891 Census, as mapped by Charles Withers, 
Strathspey lies on the eastern edge of the Gaidhealtachd, on a line 
following from upland Nairnshire to the Cairngorms and round to 
Perthshire.” 


Cromdale 
According to the 1891 figures, in Cromdale, out of a total popula- 
tion of 3,463, there were 1,237 Gaelic speakers, of whom 7 spoke 
only Gaelic.” Talking to folk in Cromdale and Grantown, it seems 
that Gaelic held on in certain parts, and collapsed fairly rapidly 
elsewhere. 

Robbie Alanach came to Feabuie, near the village of Cromdale, 
in 1916 and heard no Gaelic there as a boy. He did remember the 
shepherd at Tom Liath: 


There was a house, and there was a shepherd up there, and 
neither the man nor the wife could speak perfect English — I 
don’t know where they came from. They were people by the 
name of McKenzie. ...there was two sons and a daughter, she 
went away to New Zealand. The mother used to tell people she 
was a “typawrite”. 


Across the fields at Balmenach, the distillery was still a family 
business run by the McGregors. Miss Nichol’s father came to the 
big house as coachman, in 1908, when she was a wee girl.” 
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One or two old ladies up beside us, they used to speak Gaelic 
when they didn’t want us to know what they were speaking 
about, but we never had Gaelic at all. 


Chris Cruickshank grew up close by Balmenach. Both her 
grannies could speak Gaelic:” 


My grandmother spoke Gaelic, but I never picked it up. I 
remember when I was very small, the two grannies were there, 
and I went to my mother and said, “They re either talking 
about you or me.” 

“How do you know that?” she said. 

“Well, they’re talking about ‘Koorstan’.” 

I don’t know how I found out the Gaelic for my name was 
“Koorstan’’... 


Between the wars, some Gaelic names were still in use. Jim 
Anderson, from near the village, told me about his first job, cutting 
peats for the distillery.” 


I liked it... It took weeks. There would be three, four enor- 
mous stacks, and that kept them going all the whole season. It 
had to be taken out wi’ horse and cart... a crofter had the 
contract for years and years, Parraig-Peter, I suppose, Peter 
Bochanan... it’s not that long since he died, he must have been 
maybe ninety something. 


The Dava 

While Gaelic had virtually died out down by the Spey, up on the 
Dava Moor, north of Grantown, the language was still spoken 
between the wars. Here, on the moor around Lochindorb, there 
was a good scattering of small crofts. There was no village as such, 
although there was a group of cottages at the station, on the old 
main line from Grantown to Forres. If there were any jobs, they 
were usually on the railway or on the estate. The crofts were small 
and poor, and many have now been abandoned, but in the 1920’s, 
there was a small but strong community here. The most common 
surname was probably McDonald. John McDonald, ‘the Singing 
Molecatcher’, came from here, and is still remembered as 
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‘Granny’s Jock’. 
Eddie Calder grew up at the station cottages. When he was a 
boy, Gaelic was still a living language: 


A lot of the Dava people would speak it... There was the ones 
in Kerrow, Terriemore, Bockaneye, all that places, they could 
all talk Gaelic, nearly all the time they were talking Gaelic, 
always among themselves. 


Both his parents were Gaelic speakers, but they never spoke it to 
the children, and there was, of course, no Gaelic in the local 
school. They still picked up some Gaelic, though: 


There was a few children picked up Gaelic, but not very many 
of them. It was more bad words than good. Bi dol dhachaigh, 
a siusaich!... — we knew all the bad ones! 


Even when Gaelic was not spoken, it didn’t do to assume that no 
one had it. Robbie Alanach told me the following story, from the 
Braes of Castle Grant: 


There was a woman at Glaschoill, near Easter Cottarton, in the 
Braes of Castle Grant, who used to take in guests in the 
summer. Two women came to stay, and the first evening, she 
heard them speaking Gaelic, miscalling her everything, and 
the food, everything. But they stayed a fortnight and kept at 
the Gaelic the whole time. When they were leaving, she said 
goodbye to them in Gaelic, and you should have seen their 
faces! They couldn’t wait to get out! She’d never let on, the 
whole fortnight, that she knew what they were saying. 


It may be the same woman, a Mrs McKenzie, who was recorded by 
the Gaelic Linguistic Survey in 1951 (Tape 253). Originally from 
Rynechtera, she had come to Glaschoill in 1908. Of Gaelic there at 
that time, she said “Well, aig an tim sin bha Gaidhlig aig moran 
dhiubh, ach nis chan eil Gaidhlig aig moran idir.” 

The entry for Cromdale in the Third Statistical Account, written 
in 1955, notes that Gaelic “is now almost extinct”, and echoes the 


comment on the local accent in the 1790’s:” 
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In the everyday speech of the people today, one can hear the 
commingling of the softer accents of the Highlands with the 
broad speech of the north-east. 


Duthil 

When you look at the 1891 Census figures for Duthil and 
Rothiemurchus, they give the impression of a parish where Gaelic 
is still quite healthy. Out of a population of 1,994, 1,148 were 
bilingual and a further 52 spoke only Gaelic.” Thus, 60% of the 
people were noted as Gaelic speakers, about the same proportion 
as spoke Gaelic in Abernethy at that time. 

But in Duthil, this did not last. The figures fall steadily to 13% 
in 1931." Even by 1891, there had been a large influx of rail- 
waymen into the new village of Boat of Garten, and soon there 
would be more, once Aviemore became a railway junction. 

Talking to folk who grew up in Duthil in the years before the 
First War, the general opinion was that, while most of their 
parents’ generation could speak Gaelic, the language was not 
generally passed on. James Grant, who came to Avielochan in 
1906, told me how his father belonged to Achnahannat and his 
mother to Brig o’ Broun. Both were Gaelic speakers, but he never 
learned the language. In the 1920’s, there were navvies from Skye 
working on the A9 at Kinveachy:” 


At night, if they were smoking, somebody filled his pipe with 
tobacco, took a few puffs out of it and handed it to the next 
one, handed it right round... they didn’t each have a pipe. And 
they talked in Gaelic, of course — we didn’t know what they 
were talking about. 


James Gordon was born in 1898 near Dulnain Bridge:” 


My father was Upper Finlarig, and his brother was Lower 
Finlarig... I’m the last of a big family, there was nine of us, I 
was the third youngest. I had a pretty hard upbringing. We 
didn’t get reared for sweeties... My mother couldna speak 
English til she went to school, and my father was a good 
singer, he liked to sing Gaelic songs to us when we was at 
school. It was only when he wanted something we didn’t 
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understand, he would speak Gaelic. They discouraged the 
language at that time. 


There was still a sense of loss and anger, eighty years on: 


It was our parents’ fault, they didna make us learn it, they only 
talked it if it was something they didn’t want the family to 
know about. 


Mr D.C. Murray, writing in the Transactions in 1957, described 
the condition of Gaelic in Duthil then:” 


Today there is, so far as I know, no single habitual native 
Gaelic speaker left, and only a tiny number, perhaps half a 
dozen or less, of very old natives who can speak it at all, 
though perhaps twenty could follow it if they wished to try. 


Rothiemurchus 

There are no separate Census figures for Rothiemurchus but, 
judging by the memories of older folk there, Gaelic followed the 
same general pattern of decline through this century. Within living 
memory, there were those who were better at Gaelic than 
English:” 


You see, at one time, I would say there was absolutely nothing 
but Gaelic, no English... even I can mind on some of the 
generation just struggled speaking English. 


Jock McKenzie, at Upper Tullochgrue, reckoned that Gaelic went 
out between the wars, when the older generation died, and didn’t 
pass the language on to their children. Here and there, the language 
kept going. Donald Smith explained:” 


There was a few where the husband had it, and the wife 
hadn’t... the like o’ the Collies, with the result, they never 
spoke it in the house. The like of them that has a smattering of 
Gaelic, both parents spoke it, you see. 


He remembers quite a few characters who had fluent Gaelic, the 
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like of Bob and Dunc Cameron; a man Ironside who was a 
gardener at Drumintoul Lodge; Geordie Carr, the keeper at 
Moormore; and Aeneas Cameron. Stories about most of these 
people can be found in the final sections of the paper. 


There was an old man, Aeneas Cameron, he was at Loch an 
Eilein, he had Gaelic. When we were in school, it was him that 
was in charge of the boat at Loch an Eilein. Aye, Aeneas, he 
stopped at an old house by thon monument. 


But there weren’t many children growing up as Gaelic speakers. I 
was introduced to Mary Graham, who, as Mary McGregor, grew 
up at Bennieside, in Rothiemurchus, and emigrated to Chicago in 
1924. Aged 80, she was on a return visit. She had forgotten most 
of her Gaelic beyond “Ciamar a tha si’ an diugh”, but remembered 
going to her first job in Edinburgh, getting lost in Perth, and asking 
the way. “I’m having trouble finding my way about Peart”, she had 
said — pronouncing it “Pyarsht”, as she had only ever heard the 
Gaelic for it. 

Then there was the Smiths at Guislich and at Achnahatnich, 
where, between the wars, Gaelic was the everyday language. The 
children there all grew up speaking Gaelic. James Smith 
explained:” 


They tell me that when I went to school, I spoke nothing but 
the Gaelic... my parents spoke nothing but the Gaelic. 


Another of the Smiths, Donald, probably has the best knowledge 
of local Gaelic and its traditions. As he recalled, speaking Gaelic at 
home was fine, but going to school, at Inverdruie, was a bit of a 
shock. They knew that Gaelic wasn’t taught in the school, but it 
was the attitude of the other children: ' 


Well, before we went to school, we were more in the Gaelic 
than in the English, but then, when we went to school... it was 
all railway boys from Aviemore, and here wasna a word of 
Gaelic spoken. We were treated as foreigners when we went to 
school. If we talked to one another in Gaelic they would stare 
at you, you know, we were kind o” embarrassed. Aye, you 
would be embarrassed to speak the Gaelic in school. 
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Abernethy 

According to Census figures between 1891 and 1951, Abernethy 
was where Gaelic survived best in Strathspey. Local opinion 
supports this, and there are still a few local Gaelic speakers in the 
parish, out of practice at speaking the language, but they still have it. 

In 1891, out of a population of 1,354, there were 826 who spoke 
Gaelic, and 12 who spoke only Gaelic.” This was 61% of the 
population. By 1911, this had fallen to 39%, and to 23% after the 
First War. There was a further big drop in numbers between 1931 
and 1951, and since then, the figures have changed little.” 

Judging by what local people remember, there were some parts 
of the parish where Gaelic went out as a spoken language before 
the First War, and others where it remained — in one case, until the 
1970’s. 

In the low-lying parts of the parish, by the Spey and the lower 
reaches of the Nethy, Gaelic was certainly a living language up to, 
and probably after, the First War. John Grant grew up at 
Croftmore, down by the Spey: 


There was plenty Gaelic here when I was a boy, I think most 
of the people spoke Gaelic... my grandmother, she could 
speak it fluently, and I could understand it. 


He still has a few words, and phrases such as “That e beagan fuar”. 

At this time, Gaelic was also the language of work. Isa Grant, 
from Tulloch, worked at Mains of Garten from 1908 to 1913, 
when she left to get married. The life was hard:”” 


I went there when I was fifteen and I was there til I was 
twenty-three... I had to go in every morning to the big house, 
at 5 o’clock in the morning, light the fire, and put the porridge 
pot beside the fire, and got everything ready, got the milk pots 
to go to the milking, and I had to go the mistress, to knock at 
her, she would hear me, and I went off to milking again. And 
after that, in the summer time, I had to put the cows out and the 
calves out... I had to feed the hens then. The mistress, she 
would have the porridge ready when we would come out of 
the byre after milking, and she would say “seven o’clock, and 
naething done!”’... they’d be shouting to me to come on, come 
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on, to the fields, to work in the fields... I had to keep up to 
them and do what they were doing. By gosh, I’m telling you, I 
knew what it was to have to work! 


And the language of the fields was Gaelic. The farmer, Mr 
Cameron, was a local man, and the married man, Duncan 
McQueen, was from North Uist. They had assumed that Isa didn’t 
speak Gaelic: 


McQueen had more Gaelic than English, and, hearing him and 
the boss speaking the Gaelic, I would know what they were 
saying, you see. They were thinking they would hae stories 
that I wouldna know. 


In the years after she married, she didn’t get too much practice at 
speaking Gaelic: 


Since I left there, I was never speaking the Gaelic, because 
there was nobody speaking the Gaelic about where I was. 


But she kept a good Gaelic tongue, and a sharp sense of humour 
until she was well into her nineties. 

Around Nethy Bridge, there was plenty Gaelic within living 
memory. One old man in the Abbeyfield House there told me: 


In the old days, you could go about Nethy and hear all the old 
folk talking the Gaelic, just nothing but the Gaelic. 


There was one particular character, a lady called Jean the Fae, 
from up beyond Dorback Lodge. Coming along the road, as soon 
as she came within sight of a particular man, she would start a 
conversation: 


You'd hear them a mile away, because they were both deaf 
and they’d be bellowing away at each other in the Gaelic. 


Up the road a bit, at Lettoch, there wasn’t so much Gaelic. Lewis 
Grant’s first proper job was there, for the winter term of 1913. The 
young farmer didn’t have much Gaelic, and the two other men 
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there were from down nearer the coast. 

Lewis himself had Gaelic, and remembered it over the years, 
even if there wasn’t much chance to speak it. When he was about 
ninety, he was in a local nursing home. There was a lady there who 
also spoke Gaelic, and each morning she would ask him “Ciamar 
a tha thu?”, and he would reply “Chan eil mi ro-dhon”. And at the 
concert each year at Nethy, they always had a Gaelic song 
specially for him. 

For older folk who had grown up speaking Gaelic, English could 
be a problem and some never guite mastered it. The following 
story took place at Pityoulish, in Kincardine, during the First War. 
Only one man had been left to work the farm, and the work had 
fallen behind:” 


My father was awful amused... about the time of the war, 
Donald Grant, he was the grieve, he was hoeing turnips about 
the end of August, and the turnips was like a hedge up to his 
knees! ... and the shooters was oot on the low ground aboot 
Guislich, and, with the war being on, he said to my father, 
“What awfa’ shottens goin’ on west there?” He thought it was 
the Germans across. 


The Braes of Abernethy 

The Dorback is a small but floody stream which enters the Nethy 
at Ellaneorn. Along the middle part of its course are a scattering of 
crofts and farms. Until fairly recently, this was a small but lively 
community. Now there are only two working farms, and most of 
the houses are either empty, or used as holiday homes. Until the 
1960’s, there was a small school, and church services were held 
here until the building was sold off. There were nine farms, each 
with one or two men employed’, and there was work at Dorback 
Lodge. Each summer, there was a Sports Day, and, in the years 
between the wars, plenty going on: 


Dorback School was a great source of entertainment in Mrs 
Morrison’s time, the teacher... there would be a Burns 
Supper, and concerts, the Debating Society and everything... 
there was more going on than in the village. The Nethy folk 
would come up to the dances, and if they didn’t dance inside, 
they danced outside... dancing til 3 a.m.! 
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However, in the Braes, Gaelic barely lasted into the 20th century 
as a spoken language. There was a few places where you would 
hear Gaelic, such as Lynebeg, Lynebreck (the local pronunciation 
is Lynevrecht), and Aittenlia:” 


There was Grants in Aittenlia, they could speak Gaelic... the 
people that were in Aittenlia, the Hoggs — Mrs Hogg was a 
Grant — they went to Canada, it would be in the 1930’s that 
they left. 


By the 1920’s, at most places in the Braes, “it wasna spoken in 
ordinary life”,” according to the Grants from Toperaie:” 


There wasna many Gaelic speakers at all when we were 
there... all the grandparents would be Gaelic speakers. 


Tulloch 

In contrast to the Braes, Gaelic held on in Tulloch until quite 
recently. This is an isolated community, scattered through birch- 
woods, between the back of Abernethy Forest and the open hill. It 
has, or had, a strong identity of its own, and appears in records 
going back to the 17th century and earlier. Since the last war, the 
place has gradually withered away. This was how Alasdair Grant 
put its” 


I love Tulloch, but the tragedy of it, there’s hardly anybody in 
it now. 


There are still quite a few folk who remember it as it was, not too 
long ago. Tulloch is a mingling of small farms, crofts and single 
cottages, scattered among woods, hollows and hillocks. Most of 
the farms have now been amalgamated to form a few larger hold- 
ings. Many of the folk worked the land in some way, but there 
were a few tradesmen — a shoemaker at the wee house just oppo- 
site the school, for example, and old Bisset, at Cul Choirc. He 
made wooden tubs, chairs, and even small boats. There was one 
shop. At the turn of the century, this was in the old house at 
Aundorach, where Kirsty Rattray lived. Twice a week, a horse and 
trap delivered bread from McAulay’s in Nethy.” Isa Grant was a 
small girl, growing up in the Straan, at the time.” 
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That’s where we used to get our messages. That woman, she 
was on old woman even when I was in school... she had just 
everything you would be needing to eat — bread and cookies 
and biscuits, sugar... 


One unwelcome customer was the excise man: ” 


Old Kirsty, she had two dogs, wee terriers, one of them bit the 
excise man! He was coming round to see aboot the dogs, you 
see, to see if she had a licence, and one of them bit him! 


Once she gave up the shop, Danny McDonald opened a new one 
nearby, at Klondyke. He had been out at the goldrush there in the 
1890’s, hence the name of his house. 

Tulloch was a very close-knit community, where, unlike the 
Braes of Abernethy, everyone was related to everyone else. There 
were dances in the school, and the annual Tulloch Sports, held up 
to the 1920’s. The sports were held on the School Green, below 
Cullachie. Tea was made in the old Free Church School, and 
served through the window. It was a big day for the children: 


It was a great day, the Sports Day. We all congregated at the 
school, and Willie McDonald, or Bella, used to pipe us along 
to the old school, along the road. We had flags too... We had 
a bag of buns and our lemonade, and we got paid for our 
dancing, too, tuppence or something. 


There was plenty for the adults, too. There was all the usual events, 
such as throwing the hammer, tug-of-war, tossing the caber, a 
cycle race round the Tore, and races:” 


Old John Rattray would start the races — “Are ye ready? Are 
ye steady? Just go, then!” — and they would be half-way up the 
field already! 

Gaelic in Tulloch 

In all of Strathspey, Gaelic lasted longest in Tulloch. Lewis Grant 

grew up there in the years before the First War: 


It was nearly all the Gaelic they spoke then, aye. They used to 
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come from one house to another in the winter time and have 
ceilidhs. ... they sang, and they had fiddles. Draughts was the 
great game, they used to come from Nethy up to Tulloch, 
house to house for the draughts... If a stranger came in, they 
spoke English. 


One favourite at ceilidhs was ghost stories: 


What a lot of rubbish I believed! In fact, I was seven or eight, 
I was afraid to go oot! You see, you sat in there, and that’s all 
you heard, ghost stories! That’s all they spoke about, ghost 
stories an’ that. 


Gaelic was the language of the place, and, unlike the school play- 
ground in Rothiemurchus, there was no embarrassment about 
speaking the language. Mary Cheyne came home to Tulloch with 
her mother in 1914:” 


Everybody spoke Gaelic in Tulloch in those days. My mother 
spoke Gaelic, but unfortunately my father didn’t, therefore I 
didn’t hear it as a child, but when my mother came home to 
Tulloch, she spoke Gaelic to everybody that could answer her. 


Alex Morlay recalled his grandmother at Delbog in the 1930’s:'” 


My granny’s second greeting to them, if she didn’t know 
them, was “Peil Gaidhlig agad?”, and if they said “Tha, pail- 
teas”, she was into the Gaelic and that was it... she loved it. It 
was their native language and they really felt at home in it, 
they spoke Gaelic. Some of them could speak better Gaelic 
than they could speak English, and that’s a fact. 


He himself never learned much of the language, although he did 
learn the whole Gaelic topography of Delbog, and its surroundings: 


You had to live in a house where Gaelic was spoken all the 
time, to pick it up. 


For, by the 1930’s, things were beginning to change. Having 
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arrived from the Argentine as a boy in 1931, while he was growing 
up, Gaelic was dying away. This is how he remembers the condi- 
tion of Gaelic in Tulloch just before the last war: 


The older people, yes — you got the very old people, they all 
spoke Gaelic; then the not guite so old, they could understand 
it, but they couldn't speak it very well; and then there was the 
younger ones, they could hardly speak a word of it — they 
could understand it a little, but then, as they got younger and 
younger, it was sort of dying out altogether. It was more or 
less in its death throes when I knew it. 


The Census figures support this. Between 1931 and 1951, the 
percentage of Gaelic speakers in Abernethy fell from 18% to 5%. 

There were two places where Gaelic remained the everyday 
language for young and old — Remore and Easter Tulloch. In 
Gaelic, Easter Tulloch is “Bail na Groigean, the farm of the 
puddocks”.'” Gaelic was spoken there right up until the early 
1980's. 

There was still plenty Gaelic in the 1940’s, judging by what Mrs 
Potts remembers. They had come to live in Tulloch just after the 
last war: 


I remember when we first came here, there was parties at the 
school every Christmas, and quite a lot of the pieces were in 
Gaelic... I don’t know how many of them could speak it, but 
judging by the laughter, plenty of them could understand it! 


Even now, there are enough Tulloch folk who know the names of 
fields, woods, hollows and hillocks to draw up a detailed Gaelic 
map of the place. Most of these names were not recorded by the 
Ordnance Survey. 


Brig o’ Broun and Tomintoul 

Brig o’ Broun is at the foot of the hairpin bends, on the A939 from 
Grantown to Tomintoul. One side of the glen is Abernethy, and 
belongs to the Grants, and the other side was Gordon property, and 
now belongs to the Crown Estates. Not too long ago, it was a 
cheerful, self-contained community with its own school. In the last 
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forty years or so, almost everyone has left, leaving crumbling 
cottages and steadings up and down the glen, and where crops 
grew, there is now only pasture, going to reeds and bog. James 
Grant’s mother belonged there, and he knew the place: 


There was McLaughlan, Tombreck, and another two or three 
besides that... I had a cousin who was a ploughman there 
when he was a young chap, and he said it was as fine soil as 
you would care to wish, but it was too far out by, you see. 


There were two roads crossing the hill to Abernethy, and quite a 
number of families have connections on both sides of the hill. 
Most folk I met reckoned that Brig o° Broun is where Gaelic ended 
and Scots began, and the Census figures of 1881 and 1891 would 
generally support this. There weren’t many who could remember 
hearing about Gaelic being spoken beyond there. Stuart Black’s 
father belonged to the Curr of Glen Broun: 


My father could understand words, he never spoke it. He was 
from Banffshire, really, Brig o’ Broon. He didn’t have an 
accent of this area — over the Broon, they had a more broad 
kind of accent. 


It seems that the last local Gaelic speakers were in Glen A’an and 
Inchrory, with a few more in Tomintoul itself. 

Some of the Strathspey folk who lived over on A’anside did 
their best to keep up their Gaelic, despite opposition: '“ 


I had an aunty married over in A’anside there, in Bail an Lios, 
and there was a cousin of hers, a brother of him that was in 
Achnahatnich, Donald, was in a place up above, Eilig, they 
called it. My aunty’s man Charlie, he had no Gaelic, and when 
Donald came doon to visit my aunty, into the Gaelic! And him 
as mad! ... he couldna understand a word, you see. He thought 
it was very rude, but they enjoyed a news in Gaelic... they just 
wanted no’ to get stale, that they wouldna lose it. 


Background to the decline of Gaelic 
The previous section touches on some of the reasons why Gaelic 
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has declined so much in Strathspey. Two particular factors stand 
out: the place of Gaelic in the education system, and dramatic 
changes in the way of life, especially since the 1860s, when the 
whole of Strathspey was opened up by the railways. 


Gaelic and Education 

The roots of education policy in the Highlands go back to the 
seventeenth century. Although the running of schools was then in 
the hands of the Church, Parliament laid down various principles 
in Statutes passed from 1609 onwards. Two points established at 
this time recur through the following centuries: formal education 
is controlled from outwith the Highlands, and the Gaelic language 
is excluded from education. 

The first new body to set up large numbers of schools in the 
Highlands was the Society in Scotland for the Propagation of 
Christian Knowledge — generally known as the SPCK — which was 
established in 1709. Their main aim was to teach people to read the 
scriptures in English. At first, some Gaelic was permitted in their 
schools, so long as pupils were not taught to read the language, but 
after the 1715 uprising, Gaelic was forbidden in any form. The 
SPCK issued the following statement in June 1716. This was 
education as a political weapon. 


Nothing can be more effectual for reducing these countries to 
order, and making them useful to the Commonwealth than 
teaching them their duty to God, their King and Country and 
rooting out the Irish language, and this has been the case of the 
Society so far as they could, for all the Scholars are taught in 
English. 


This remained SPCK policy until 1786, when schoolmasters were 
allowed to teach reading as a first step towards literacy in English. 
This was to solve the problem of pupils who learned to read parrot- 
fashion, but had no ideas what the words meant. The parish 
schools, for the moment, maintained their policy of teaching in 
English only. However, by 1800, the SPCK had begun to train 
Gaelic speaking pupil-teachers, to produce Gaelic text books and 
to subsidise Gaelic publications. They had a large number of 
schools, with a particular concentration round the southern and 
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eastern sides of the Gaidhealtachd. It is partly due to the success of 
their teaching that Gaelic was beginning to be replaced by English 
in these areas. 

According to information collated by Charles Withers, there 
were SPCK schools in Abernethy in 1731, in Duthil and Cromdale 
in 1755 and in all three parishes in 1774 and 1792. The locations 
would vary according to the availability of teachers and money to 
pay them, and might only have lasted a few years in any one place. 

Going into the new century, the Old Statistical Account gives a 
picture of schooling in Strathspey. Cromdale had a parish school 
in the village, and there were two schools in the new settlement of 
Grantown.” Duthil had two schools, one run by the parish and the 
other by the SPCK.'” In Abernethy, there was the parish school 
and in Kincardine, one run by the SPCK. Rothiemurchus had its 
own SPCK school. Elizabeth Grant described the school there in 
1813. It would seem that the schoolmaster was not even a Gaelic 
speaker: " 


107 


... the school at the bridge of Coylam, the common parish 
school, and a very good one, where all the boys in the place 
were taught and could learn Latin if they liked it. The present 
master piqued himself on his English. He came from 
Aberdeen, and was great in the English Classicks; whole 
pages from our best poets, first read out in the proper style by 


him, and then learnt by heart by the pupils, formed part of the . 


daily lessons of the more advanced Classes. 


Education, 1811-1872 

The schools in Strathspey were typical of the Highlands in about 
1800. In the parish schools, little or no Gaelic was taught, and in 
those run by the SPCK, Gaelic could not be used, but schoolmas- 
ters were not obliged to observe this. 

However, within a few years, there was a chance for much more. 
In 1811, the Edinburgh Society for the Support of Gaelic Schools 
was established. Its aims were limited to teaching Gaelic-speakers 
to read the scriptures in their own language, but this was to be done 
through the medium of Gaelic alone. John Smith, writing in the 
Transactions of the Gaelic Society of Inverness, emphasised the 
importance of this development. 
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These were the only schools ever to appear in the Gaelic 
speaking area in which the sole educational medium was 
Gaelic, the mother tongue, and at the time, the only tongue of 
the vast majority of children. 


The early success of these schools encouraged the SPCK and 
parish schools to teach more Gaelic, but the Society schools them- 
selves never developed further, and the chance was lost. Their 
impact in Strathspey was limited. Between 1811 and 1860, they 
had only two schools in Strathspey, both in the parish of Duthil.'” 

Other bodies then began to set up schools in the Highlands. 
There were the General Assembly Schools, and, later, Free Church 
Schools, such as the one on the green below Cullachie, in Tulloch. 
The following account of an unnamed parish school in Strathspey 
was published in the ‘Strathspey Supplement’ of November 17th, 
1888. The writer was looking back to his schooldays in about the 
1840s: ` 


The room was long and narrow, low-roofed, with a fire place 
at either end. The walls and ceiling were black with smoke: 
the floor and furniture dirty to a degree. Here and there, a 
battered map was seen, but the place was bare, dull and cheer- 
less... There were assembled more than a hundred pupils, 
none of them very young and not a few grown men. Nearly all 
of them had been at work for eight months or so and had just 
come in for their annual schooling. They would attend for only 
four months but would attend year after year in the depth of 
winter... the school was a one man one — viz, the master was 
unaided... the individual attention the master would bestow 
on his pupils was infinitely little, and having no inducement to 
force dullards beyond their ability, he devoted his attention 
mainly to his bright lads... Reading, writing and arithmetic 
were the staples of instruction, and to promising pupils who 
attended regularly for a series of winters, they were taught 
well... Classics and mathematics were taught to the select few 
who attended all the year round. 


Up until 1872, the school in Kincardine was the building known as 
Mhor Cottage (pronounced ‘Moor Cottage’) on the lower edge of 
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Tulloch Moor. It is remembered locally as ‘Florence’s’, and 
Gillies Lobban, who grew up nearby, knew it as ‘Tigh na 
Scoille’.' Alec Morlay’s grandmother was born in 1857, and she 
used to tell him about her schooldays. She grew up in Kincardine, 


not far from the school:"" 


Actually, they went to school all winter... their job all summer 
was herding cows, cutting peats and gathering corn after they 
had harvested — they had to work pretty hard from a pretty 
early age!... There was no luxuries an’ that. They went to 
school with a not very big pocketful of oatcakes — oat bread, 
they called it, they never spoke about oatcakes — and that was 
their piece. And they had to take a piece of peat to school with 
them, to keep the fire going, and if they’d forgotten the peat, 
the usually got quite a severe punishment, and some of the old 
schoolmasters could be pretty cruel. 


His grandmother was always great for the Gaelic, but that was no 
thanks to her formal education. The schoolmaster, a Mr. McKay, 
belonged to Sutherland and was probably a Gaelic speaker, but the 
language was not encouraged in the school at all: 


She could read and write in Gaelic — her father would have 
taught her that, she wasn’t taught it at school. They were very 
much discouraged from speaking Gaelic in school... They 
were made to feel ashamed to be heard speaking Gaelic. I 
mean, a hundred percent of them, when they went to school, 
they hadn’t a word of English, and they were actually made to 
feel ashamed to be heard speaking in Gaelic. There was a 
deliberate attempt made to kill out the Gaelic, and it was 
successful... 


The early diaries of the Gaelic scholar, Alexander McBain give a 
schoolmaster’s view. Brought up in Glen Feshie, in Badenoch, he 
had attended Insch School, where no Gaelic was taught at all. 
Having left school, he took up the post of schoolmaster at 
Dunmullie School in Duthil. This would have been near the small 
village of Drumuillie near Boat of Garten. It was an adventure 
school, funded only by fees which the schoolmaster had to extract 
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from the parents. When he started work there in the autumn of 
1870, he set down his qualifications for the post: - 


Personal — 15 years and 5 months. Looks older. 5ft 3. 9 or 10 
st. Stout and big for age. Auburn haired. Subjects — Speech 
(not fluent because of Gaelic origin but grammar good). 
Writing (slow). Algebra (Quadratics). Euclid. Trig. Geog. 
Latin (fair). History (British), Science (weak). 


It seems that he counted being a Gaelic speaker more of a disad- 
vantage than an advantage. John Smith, the writer of the paper, 
noted this and other points: - 


It is sad to notice no mention of Gaelic as a separate subject by 
one of the foremost Gaelic scholars of his generation. Speech 
meant only English apparently to him. Even his Bible was in 
English, although the first language of all his pupils would be 
Gaelic. 


The 1872 Education (Scotland) Act 

In a farmhouse near Grantown, I was shown a small, tattered note- 
book, part of its spine eaten away by damp. It contained the School 
Roll for Cromdale School Board District, as of 29th August 1879, 
neatly written in copperplate, school by school, family by family. 
Starting with Achnarrow School in the Braes of Castle Grant, it 
went on to list the children at Dava, Cromdale, Grantown, Advie 
and Dulnain schools. 

Education was now in the hands of School Boards, but the new 
boards were not a perfect solution. Angus Stuart, founder and 
editor of the Grantown Supplement, published an anonymous 
poem entitled ‘Vagaries of the Cromdale School Board’. The 
subjects of the poem demanded to know who had written it. Angus 
Stuart refused to tell them, was taken to court and was fined. John 
Stuart gave me a copy of the words. This is how the poem opens. 
Note the use of the word ‘west’: 


Many wrongs require correction 
Many wrongs might be cured 

If voters put, at the election, 
Proper men to fill the board. 
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When this board became elected, 
Donald took the parsons west 

Gave them more than they expected, 
Liquors of the very best. 


Told them he was so delighted, 
After such a keen contest, 

Four of us, when close united, 
Always can keep down the rest. 


Under the new Education Act, nearly all the old schools were 
closed and replaced with new buildings. In Duthil, the old schools 
at Balnastraid (meaning the town of the street), Battengorm and 
Drumuillie were replaced by a central school at the Burn of Duthil, 
and smaller ones at the Slochd, Dulnain Bridge and Deishar. 
Rothiemurchus kept its own school at Inverdruie. The Rev. 
Forsyth, minister of Abernethy, reported that there were not 
enough small schools in his parish, and that new schools had been 
opened at Tulloch, Dorback and Glenbroun.'” 

The Act introduced two major changes in education. It was now 
free, but it was also compulsory. However, it contained no provi- 
sion for the teaching of Gaelic. According to John Smith, in 1872 
‘there was still enough time, given the right circumstances, to 
establish a sound base for Gaelic literacy”.' In his view, the lack 
of provision was not due to open hostility or a conspiracy, but 
more to a plain lack of interest among those in authority. 

Thanks to pressure from the Gaelic Schools Society and the 
recently founded Gaelic Society of Inverness, the Education 
Department sent out a circular to School Boards in 1876. Would 
they be in favour of the teaching of Gaelic if grants were available 
to help with this? Most of the replies said they would be. In 
Strathspey, Abernethy School Board said ‘no’, and in Duthil, 
where more than sixty percent of the population were Gaelic 
speakers, they were ‘not interested’.'” 

Despite further pressure, very little actually happened until 
1918. County Councils then took over the running of schools, and 
Gaelic could be included as a school subject. But in most places, 
English remained the language of education. 
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Gaelic and Education in Strathspey 

This was certainly the experience of folk in Strathspey in this 
century. The headteacher at Cromdale School was Mr. Noble, who 
had no Gaelic himself, and no Gaelic was taught.” In the Dava, 
Eddie Calder recalled that, in the 1920s, guite a few of the children 
— himself included — had picked up Gaelic from the older genera- 
tion. There were about a dozen children in the school, taught by 
Miss Peace, from Grantown. If she had Gaelic, he never heard her 
speak it. Alasdair Grant, going to Grantown School at about the 
same time, said of Gaelic, ‘it just wasn’t mentioned.” “” 

Helen Kennedy started attending Abernethy School in 1907. 
Then, and in later years, there was usually at least one teacher who 
spoke Gaelic. But, certainly in her time, there was hardly any 
teaching of the language: 


I never heard Mr. Steel speak Gaelic... Miss Taylor could, she 
could. Mr. Fraser, when he came — but that was after my time 
— he could speak Gaelic, and Mr. Matheson, he had Gaelic. 
But not the ones when I was in school, except Miss Taylor... 
Miss Taylor used to teach us a Gaelic song, if I could 
remember it, and she once taught us in Sunday School in 
Gaelic — I only know the first verse, “Peace, Perfect Peace’, in 
Gaelic... 


To Stuart Black, who was in school in Abernethy after the last war, 
the lack of Gaelic in the school separated the people from their 
culture and their surroundings: 


Certainly, when I was in school, it was not taught, there was 
not a single word of it taught... this is the problem: it was 
almost blotted out in the schools. You were going about here, 
and the hill names and the placenames, it’s as if it were a 
foreign country. I was never taught a single word in school. 


Speaking at the annual dinner of the Gaelic Society in Inverness in 
1928, Dr. Galbraith from Dingwall put this point: ‘What we want 
is an education which will not give a man a bias against remaining 
in his own country...” 

The problem was that children were being educated into 
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following one path only — that which led out of the Highlands:'” 


The child was taught to think that the only thing in life worth 
living for was the leaving certificate with a view to getting into 
University. What was done in Highland schools to make a 
young man a better fisherman, a better gamekeeper, a better’ 
crofter, or whatever his occupation was to be? 


Donald Smith, who went to Rothiemurchus School in the 1920s, 
and then followed his father into farming and shepherding, had a 
similar complaint:'” 


That was another thing — we never got map-reading or 
compass-reading in school. It would have been of more 
benefit to us than trying to drum French or Latin! 


The headteacher at Rothiemurchus School was Mr. Walter 
Dempster, whom he remembers as being ‘uamhaidh dreamach’, 
very crabbit. Like the anonymous schoolmaster in the 1840s, he 
was good with bright children, but had no time for the others: 


Dempster, he taught my father and he taught us. Speaking 
about being dreamach!... oh, crabbit! He’d give you a book on 
the top of the head and you’d see stars! Oh, they were coorse 
to the bairns in them days. 


Tulloch 

Since Tulloch retained Gaelic as a living language until recent 
years, it is there that the decline of Gaelic among children can be 
seen most clearly. Going back to the early days of the new Tulloch 
School, Mary Cheyne remembered hearing about her mother’s 
schooldays, probably in the 1880s. The schoolmaster then was 
Grigor Cumming: ” 


When my mother was in school in Tulloch, the schoolteacher, 
who was a man in these days, spoke nothing but the Gaelic to 
the children! He was Gaelic-spoken, and that kept the thing 


up. 
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By the time that Isa Grant was going to school, just at the turn of 
the century, the children still had Gaelic, but were no longer taught 
the language: ™” 


Grigor Cumming, he was already an old man by then, but he 
was still an excellent teacher. He had lived in Tulloch for 
many years, but he didn’t belong there — he came from nearer 
Perth. He had good Gaelic, though, and whenever anybody 
came into school, he would immediately speak Gaelic to them, 
as if he thought we couldn’t understand him... 


When Lewis Grant was at school, from about 1904, things were 
much the same: ™ 


Sometimes, when he was in a rage, he would give a few odd 
Gaelic words! ‘Truiseal!’ he would say... 


But by this time, he was getting old, and the pupils were taking 
advantage of him: 


He used to sit in the chair at the fire and he would go to sleep, 
and they would be taking the answer book out of his pocket, 
putting down the sums an’ that... there was one fellow that put 
a bullet in the fire, and the thing went up into the roof, he was 
very nearly killed. 


Some time before the First War, he retired and there were no more 
tricks played on the teacher: ‘Then Miss McKay came, she put the 
buids’ on us, then Miss Nicolson, she came after that, she was a 
tough lady too.’ 

By this time, a lot of the schoolchildren were becoming more 
familiar with English, and those who had no English at all were 
remembered: ‘There were some children, when they came to 
school, they spoke no English — their parents were always talking 
to them in Gaelic, you see.” 

One place where Gaelic was the everyday language was 
Remore. Even there, English learned in school had its influence, as 
Mary Grant recalled:'™ 
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When my eldest brother went to school first, he had no 
English at all, and all the children gathered round him... both 
teachers in Tulloch there were Gaelic speakers and they were 
sympathetic. When I (the middle child of five) went to school, 
I had quite a few words of English. 


Even with sympathetic teachers, the situation was still absurd. Iain 
Crichton Smith summed it up neatly: ‘It was as if an English child 
were to be taught in French by Englishmen and to have first to 
learn French before he could become educated at all." 

Probably the last Gaelic speaker to go to school in Tulloch was 
James Cameron, in the 1930s. I asked him, if Mrs. Mcleod had 
spoken Gaelic in the school, who would have understood her?'” 





Oh indeed, not very many, I don’t suppose. There wouldna be, 
no, there wouldna be. I believe possibly I would maybe be 
about the only one that would have understood her. You see, 
all the other scholars that was in the school then, there would 
be no Gaelic an’ that spoken at home to any of them, I don’t 
think. I would be the only one. 


Boarded-out Children 
In late Victorian times, Glasgow Corporation began to board out 
large numbers of homeless children and orphans to various parts of 
the Highlands and Islands. Although they were completely cut off 
from their relations, it was generally accepted that they would 
benefit from the healthy air and hard work. 

Over the first half of this century, a lot of Glasgow children were 
boarded out to families in Strathspey. Eddie Calder, who grew up 
in the Dava, remembered them: 


They got their keep on the farm, just for working, their food 
and their clothes. There was quite a few of them in the school. 
...Oh, we all knew the Glasgow keelies! 


They certainly helped to keep up the numbers in the local schools, 
and would also give a hand on the farm and crofts. Donald Carr 
looked back to his schooldays in Tulloch in the 1920s:'" 
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We went through a place they called the Straan, and there was 
an awful lot of orphan kids. Nearly everybody had a child 
from an orphanage to help them out, you see, and they got paid 
for keeping them. We collected all these boys when we were 
going to school, and, of course, we had a lot of fighting an’ all 
going on and we would be late some days and we would get 
thrashed — after walking five miles! 


Once they came of age to leave school, at fourteen or fifteen, they 
would either stay in the district and get a job on a farm, or leave to 
find work. According to what I was told, many of them went on to 
good jobs. At the same age, boys from the Aberlour Episcopal 
Orphanage would be leaving to take up jobs on farms. They were 
known as ‘Jip Boys’, after Canon Jupp, who founded the 
orphanage in 1875. The boys were often employed by crofters who 
had no family to help them, and could not afford to pay a full 
wage. John McQueen, who farmed Rechailleach, was a well- 
known character in Tulloch. Donald Carr remembered seeing him 
at the feeing market in Grantown: ™” 


There used to be a market in Grantown when they hired these 
boys. They were mostly from Aberlour and I remember seeing 
Shochan striding along the street, and this wee boy a few steps 
behind him, this was him going to his first job in Rechailleach. 


Grace Aitken was boarded out to Tulloch in 1918, at the age of 
three. She grew up at Cullachie Cottage, a wooden keeper's house 
which still stands just inside the forest fence on the lower slopes of 
the Tore. She arrived at Boat of Garten, from Glasgow, one of a 
group of children of various ages. The older boys were taken first, 
and then the younger children: 


I can remember coming there... I came off the train at the 
Boat, I can remember that... walking up to the farm (at 
Cullachie), Jean and Barbara and Johnny. I was walking, and 
Jean had a boy in a shawl... she took the boy, I went to Bab, 
there was Mary, Sarah, Willie, Arnot and me there. 


Not all boarded-outs were well looked after, but Cullachie Cottage 
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was a good home. Bab was a kind mother to her second family and 
brought them up as if they were her own. Gaelic was the language 
of the house, but it was never taught to the boarded out children 
there: 


They wouldna learn us Gaelic... Bab and her daughter used to 
blether away in Gaelic. We knew kind of what they were 
Saying, but we never picked it up, we werna supposed to hear 
that... we heard it plenty, too, I mean if anybody ever came in, 
Bab and her brothers an’ that, it was all Gaelic... am bheil thu 
stigh?... oh, tha... come in... it was bean an tigh an’ all that, I 
canna remember. There was sweery words too, it was nice to 
know them... P1 tell you one thing I used to hear Bab saying, 
‘hor a veetch’, that was a bad bitch, ‘hor a veetch’. I knew that 
bit Gaelic! 


One day, Bab’s daughter, Mrs. Rae, came home with something 
the children had never seen before: 


I always remember her coming home, she was working, and 
she came home, and, well, what I called them then was wee 
red things... and I says to her, ‘What’s that?’ And she 
answered me in Gaelic and I’ve never known yet what she 
said!... Sandy and I were sent to the village, doon to Nethy, 
with the messages. We were on the way to Ballintomb, Mrs. 
Rae worked there then. And we seen this red things, what I 
called red things, in Walter Grant’s shop in Nethy, and I says 
to Sandy, ‘Would you like one o’ them?’ ‘Aye,’ he says, ‘I 
think I would.’ I says, ‘Well, III go in and ask.’ So I asked for 
two of the red things, he put them in a bag and I got them and 
we went away doon the road to Broomhill, and we took them 
oot and started to eat them. Oh, we thought we were going to 
be ill! We threw them into the bushes! It was tomatoes, but I 
never knew it! 


Railways and Social Change 

In the second half of the nineteenth century, Strathspey was 
opened up to the world and all that came with it. Almost every 
aspect of life was affected and locally it was thought that the 
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coming of the railways was one of the main reasons for the decline 
of Gaelic. 


Before the Railways 
When Captain Burt went north from Edinburgh in the 1720s, he 
travelled along the new military road to Inverness. This road spht 
into two at Dalwhinnie, one branch going over the Coire Ghearraig 
to Fort Augustus and the other going north to [nverness. At the 
time, this was the only properly constructed main road north. 
Many river crossings were by ferry, and the boats were often 
barely afloat. He mentions one in particular where 'we were forced 
to stand upon clods of turf to stop the leaks in her bottom, while we 
passed across the river’. ‘ The inns were just tumbledown huts. 
By 1800, there were more roads and more bridges, but the inns 
had not greatly improved. Lord Cockburn recalled Pitmain, just 
outside Kingussie, as ‘an abominable hostel’, and James Hogg, 
travelling north in 1802, warned against entering roadside whisky 
houses — such as that run by Iain na Gaidhlig — except in dire 
necessity. The whisky houses were rough but popular. Lewis 


Grant told me about Granny Fisher’s:'” 


Doon at Slochd there was Granny Fisher, she had the teapot at 
the fireside and it was whisky in it, it wasna tea. They smug- 
gled a lot doon at Tomatin there. Travellers coming round and 
coaches coming round, they stopped at Granny Fisher’s. She 
was noted. 


There were alternative means of travel. In July 1841, Allan Grant, 
son of the farmer at Delliefure, near Grantown, travelled from 
Strathspey to Dalkeith. This involved going to Elgin, taking a 
coach to Aberdeen, and thence by sea to Granton, just outside 
Edinburgh. From Edinburgh to Dalkeith he took the newly-built 
railway. 

According to local traditions in Strathspey, the roads themselves 
were not safe, certainly at night. Black’s Morayshire Directory of 
1863 notes that James Haldane was the usual carrier of goods to 
and from Inverness. Large quantities of goods were transported 
either in single carts or in convoys. However, James Grant and 
Eddie Calder told me that the Haldanes were folk to be avoided. 
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They travelled in closed carriages and were said to pick up and 
murder travellers they met on the road. 

Reading Lord Cockburn’s account of his travels in the 1840s, 
what stands out is the time taken up in travelling. It took him nine 
hours to go from Dunkeld to Kingussie, and five hours from 
Inverness to Aviemore. This was perhaps the biggest immediate 
change wrought by the railways. After the 1860s, you could reach 
Strathspey in a fraction of the time it had taken Lord Cockburn. 
Travel became simple, easy, fast and, above all, predictable. Helen 
Kennedy told me about one of the excursion trains in the early part 
of this century. Her father was the stationmaster at Nethy Bridge 
Station, on the Great North of Scotland Railway. She herself 
worked as the booking clerk during the First War:'” 


Now, before the War, this is before I was working on the 
railway, you had Aberdeen excursions every Wednesday and 
Saturday. You got from Aberdeen for 2/6 in those days, return. 
It left Aberdeen about one o’clock... and the train would be at 
Nethy about three... it left Boat of Garten about eight o’clock 
at night and it collected the people to go back to Aberdeen. 
And it had a restaurant car on and a lot of the Aberdeen busi- 
nessmen just left their work and went in, and they got their 
meal on the train... oh, the crowds of people that came! 


Travel within and around Strathspey 

Local travel in Strathspey had its own patterns, many of which 
were changed by the coming of the railways. Writing of Duthil in 
1842, the minister lists the local market towns as Grantown, 
Kingussie and Braemar. Farmers would go there to sell their 
cattle." Donald Smith told me that they would take the beasts to 
Braemar through the Lairig an Laoigh, or the Little Lairig:'” 


The Little Lairig, animals wouldna break their legs in it... they 
could hardly negotiate the bottom of the Lairig (Ghru) with a 
hoarse, they had to go away up the face... you know, thon 
awful rough stones. 


The local people used to walk through the Lairig Ghru with 
produce to sell in Braemar, or to go to work. Lewis Grant heard 
about this from his granny, who was probably born about 1840: 
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My granny, she used to walk over to Braemar, over the hill to 
the harvest there... there was a puckle o’ them to set off over 
there, and come back, and their pay was a boll of meal, a bag 
of meal, and they carried that back wi’ them, and that was 
pretty tough, then. 


Once the railways were opened, it seems that folk stopped walking 
over the hill so much, and you hear more about Tomintoul than 
Braemar nowadays. Donald Carr recalled that, when he started 
working at Forest Lodge in 1927, the old keepers still used to walk 
through the hills to the Braemar Games, and this tradition was 
maintained by Jim Collie until the 1980s. 


In Praise of the Railways 

Local Gaelic poets were quick to praise the new wonder. It sounds 
as if Donald Shaw, from Achgourish in Kincardine, was travelling 
from Edinburgh to Glasgow in the 1850s. In his book Highland 
Legends, he published a long poem entitled “‘Donald’s Address to 
the Railway Engine, An t-Each Iaruinn, or the Iron Horse’. i 


“Se an t-each iaruinn fhuair mo mhiann, 
Nuair a thriallainn air astar; 

Is e gun diollaid a’s gun srian, 

Siubhal dian leinn do Ghlaschu. 


“S ann air a bhios an t-sitrich chruaidh 
“N am dha gluasad o'n Chaisteal; 
Tothan geala tighinn o shróin, 

“S e ro dheonach air astar. 


Chan iarr e fodar na feur, 

“S chan eil siol dha mar chleachdadh; 
Ach an teine chuir r a tharr, 

“Se sud abhaist mar bhraic-fheast. 


“S coma leam Coitse nan each mall, 
Chan eil ann ach culaidh mhagaidh; 
Chan fhearr leam Gige nan each fann, 
Chan eil ann ach gligh-ghlaige. 
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Another local poet who had praise for the railway was Mr. 
Macgregor, Dochlaggie, known as ‘the Duthil Poet’. His verse 
now seems to be lost, but the report of his death in 1865, in the 
Inverness Courier, mentions his last song: 


The poet’s productions did not go forth much beyond 
Strathspey; nevertheless, the people there will not, we believe, 
forget his production on the Queen’s visit (c. 1861) nor the 
opening day of the railway, when, at the foot of Craigellachie 
(at Aviemore), Macgregor sang his last original song of praise 
to the iron horse. 


Building the Railway 

Mr. Macgregor’s song would have been on the opening of the 
Highland Railway, between Perth and Inverness, in 1863. This 
first main line went via Grantown and Forres. In 1866, Boat of 
Garten became a junction, when the Speyside line of the Great 
North of Scotland Railway crossed the Spey from Nethy Bridge. 
Finally, in the 1890s, a new main line was built from Aviemore 
over the Slochd, and Aviemore became the main junction. 

The building of the railways brought in gangs of navvies to 
Strathspey. According to John Taylor, a poet from the Black Isle 
who worked on the building of the Highland Railway, there were 
four types of navvy working on the line: Irish, Lowland Scots, 
English and West Coast or Skye.’” The navvies worked hard and 
drank hard and there were often fights. There were also contractors 
carting sleepers and gravel and others who supplied provisions to 
the navvies. Affleck Gray told me about his grandfather, Donald. 
Donald was born in Laggan — the family were McPhersons from 
Balmishag — but he came down to a croft at Mondhuie, near Nethy 
Bridge, and then became grieve at Tullochgorum:'™ 


From there he started a wee shop upon the loading bank at 
Boat of Garten Station and I often recall my mother saying 
that the value of the stock in the shop was eight pounds. From 
there he went on and built up a small fortune. In 1922, when 
he died, he left over thirty thousand!... He had property all 
over the country, but he also, when the Highland Railway was 
being constructed from Aviemore to Inverness, by Carr 
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Bridge, he also brewed an ale for the navvies. That’s how he 
got the name Domhnull Ghruidearach, Donald the Brewer... 
What was in the ale, don’t ask me, but I think it was pretty 
powerful... it would have to be, for the navvies! 


Railways and Social Change 

By the turn of the century, the railway had become a major 
employer in Strathspey. A station of ordinary size, such as Nethy 
Bridge, had nine staff at about the time of the First War. There was 
the stationmaster, a clerk, a porter for each siding, three 
surfacemen and a gatekeeper.” At Aviemore, the most important 
junction in Strathspey, they built railway terraces. Many of those 
who worked on the railway were brought in from outside and were 
not Gaelic speakers. Local folk held that this was the downfall of 
Gaelic in Strathspey, although Donald Smith recognised that the 
language was already declining by then: “ 


The old boys made oot- but, ach, I think it was in decline 
before that — it was the railway that killed it, in the wake o’ 
Aviemore, all the incomers from the South, you see, the 
railway folk an’ all that, and the locals had to give way to the 
English... aye, it was mostly south-east coast, Dundee an’ 
that, I think, the railwaymen that was in Aviemore when I was 
in school. 


Across in Abernethy, the same thing happened, but the workers 
were often from Aberdeen and the North-East, as the GNSR was 
based in Aberdeen. The railways affected every aspect of life in 
Strathspey. Many of what are now the main settlements in the area 
did not exist before the railway came. Aviemore consisted of a 
single closed up inn. As Alec Morlay told me, “There was no Boat 
of Garten then, before the railways, it’s a railway village and it 
would be nearly all English speaking people.” “” 

Every village grew up with the new influx of summer visitors. 
These were usually reasonably well-off people, the like of profes- 
sors, ministers and doctors, who would take a house for a month or 
three and would bring their own servants up with them. They 
would come for sport, to walk in the hills and forests (where deer- 
forest regulations permitted), and for the clear pine-scented air, 
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which was reckoned to be very good for the health. 

Elegant villas were built for summer letting and other visitors 
took farmhouses. An accommodation guide to Nethy Bridge 
which I saw listed nearly every house and farm in the area. This 
new source of income became very important to local people, 
especially when times were hard. Donald Smith told me that they 
had a saying, ‘The poorer the place, the better the house.’ 

Strathspey was now connected by rail to Inverness, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow and Aberdeen. Not only people, but also goods of every 
sort came in and went out by train. Anything that was wanted 
could be delivered quickly and easily. John McDonald, whose 
father ue a shop in Aviemore between the Wars, gave an example 
of this: ` 


If somebody wanted a badminton racquet, for example, they 
would come into the shop and place their order with my dad. 
He would contact Slazenger in London, and they would put 
the racquet on the train for the following day and it would be 
sent up at seven a.m. 


Time 
Other effects of the railways were more subtle, and more gradual. 
It wasn’t so much that everything happened slowly in the 
Highlands, it was more that time was not measured to the precise 
minute. Donald Smith talked of ‘the time before clocks and 
watches’ when they would tell the time by the position of the sun 
in relation to certain hills. Years would be remembered not by 
dates but by great events. The Rev. Forsyth recorded that 1782 was 
known as Bliadhna na Peasarach, the Pease Year, as the crops had 
failed and this imported meal was the only food available. 1826 
was Bliadhna Bharr Ghoirid, the Year of the Short Crop, when 
frost, thaw, then drought so burned the crop that it had to be pulled 
out of the ground rather than cut. “ This was a bad year throughout 
the Highlands, and was known in Strathnairn as Bliadhna na h- 
Eorna Gearr, the Year of the Short Barley; on Loch Ness-side as 
Bliadhna an Teas Mhóir, the Year of the Great Heat, and in 
Badenoch as Bliadhna an t-Samhraidh Theth, the Year of the Hot 
Summer.” 

Donald Smith recalled ‘a queer lad’ in Coylum Bridge who had 
a similar way of dating events:' 
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If he was speaking about anything a long time ago before, he 


would say, ‘Sin am bliadhan stichd Allie am muc,’ that was | 


the year Allie killed the pig. I don’t know why that stuck in his 
memory! Aye, he compared every date with that year. 


The railway companies had a completely different approach to 
time. Each day was divided up, hour by hour, minute by minute. 
Timetables were exact and were kept to. Seventy years on, Helen 
Kennedy could still tell me the precise times of the trains at Nethy 
Bridge Station. 


Deerforests 

Deerforests already existed in Strathspey before the railways were 
built. Black’s Morayshire Directory of 1863 notes that 
Rothiemurchus and Glen More were then one single deerforest let 
to Lord Stamford. However, once Strathspey became accessible 
by railway, both the value and extent of deerforests increased. 
Huge tracts of hill ground were fenced off and access was denied 
both to local people and summer visitors. In 1884, Abernethy and 
Glen More deerforests covered thirty-three thousand acres and that 
of Rothiemurchus nineteen thousand acres.” 

The social costs of their creation were severe. Any remaining 
shielings in the hills were lost, and are now a distant memory. 
Donald Smith told me about ‘the Turning Tree’ in Glen Einich: 
‘Seemingly, in the old days, them in Rothiemurchus put their cows 
and cattle up to Glen Einich and they would go as far as this tree, 
which they called Craogh an Tillidh, the returning.. ál 

These old shielings are recalled in a Gaelic verse published by 
the Rev. Thomas Sinton in his Poetry of Badenoch (1906): 


Chi mi Gleann Einich an fheidh 
far am bitheadh an spreidh air eadradh 


I see Glen Einich of the deer 
Where the cattle would be at milking time 


Some tenants were cleared out of their holdings altogether and 
their land was added to the forest. On March 16th 1871, the 
Inverness Courier reported the death of an old Duthil character, 
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Duncan McBean, or Donnacha Ban. He had lived in his own inde- 
pendent way at Garchor, a small remote holding in the hills. The 
report notes that, until strict game laws intruded, he made a good 
living there. Then. ‘a few years ago, owing to the proprietor 
annexing Duncan’s smallholding to the surrounding shooting 
grounds, he was reluctantly obliged to quit the mountain home 
which he loved so well, and he died in a rented house.’ 

There were also removals in Abernethy, when, in 1868, the 
outlying holdings of the Ach, Rynerich, Rynuie, Revoan, 
Inchtomach, Bogalchynack and the Shlaich were cleared and the 
tenants given new land elsewhere. In addition, Rynettin was 
cleared, but retained as a keeper’s house. Details are given in 
evidence to the Napier Commission, and the events are still well 
remembered locally. 

In the 1840s, in Kincardine, the farm of Achgourish was created 
by clearing squatters and small tenants. The brutality of this evic- 
tion is still remembered today. Donald Shaw, author of Highland 
Legends (1859) was one of the family responsible and it may be 
due to this that his work is anonymous, attributed to ‘Glenmore’. 

Another eviction which is still remembered is that of the tenants 
of Ryneldrich, probably Grassick to name, near Brig o' Broun. In 
1952, Calum Mclean heard about ‘an oidhche chaidh Griogar 
Rothach a chall’, the night Grigor Munro was lost, in 1895.'" He 
was the farmer at Laintachan, in the Braes of Abernethy, and was 
the man behind the eviction. Alasdair Grant told me the story:'“ 


Ruigh is always a croft or a shieling, and it’s almost on the 
banks of this burn, Jomadaidh, it’s ‘Imtchie’ the people call 
it... it was just this old couple that lived there and this farmer 
began to covet their land, and he wanted it for himself to add 
to his own farm, and, strange to say, the estate seemed to side 
with the farmer. So some of the estate workers went up. The 
man was bedridden, you see, and they carried him to the end 
of the house, they put him back in bed outside, with his wife, 
tied up the doors and windows and just left him there. Word 
broke out at the Brig o’ Broon that this had happened, you see, 
so some of the people from the Brig o° Broon went up, broke 
down the barricade on the door and took him back into the 
house. So his wife was quite an old woman, she walked to 
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Cullen (right down on the coast) to interview Lady Seafield, 
but the only thing Lady Seafield would say to her was that she 
left everything to her factor. They came back and evicted them 
a second time and the farmer who was wanting the land, he 
was present, and at least three estate workers. So it was a very 
cold day in winter, and when the woman was sheltering at the 
gable of the house, shivering in the cold, the farmer addressed 
her. ‘Are ye cauld, wifie?’ to which she replied, * You'll be a 
lot colder before you leave this world.’ It would be a few years 
after that, when the farmer was walking home one winter’s 
night from Grantown to Laintachan, he decided to walk the 
railway track from Grantown to Nethy, you see, having 
missed the last train. In those days, you hadn’t ballast between 
the sleepers over the bridges, you just went down... It was the 
Achernack burn that meets the Spey, when the snow went off, 
he was found frozen in the ice. 


Some of the local people blamed the Church for not supporting 
tenants during the clearances. One such was James Smith, who 
farmed Achnahatnich, at the mouth of Glen More. He was a cousin 
of Donald Smith’s father: 


The like of Seumas Achnahatnich was a good bit older than 
my father, he had no time for the ministers, he was saying they 
were just twisters! You see, at the time of the Highland 
Clearances, most of the churches had glebes... they were 
saying that the poor crofters an’ that would go to the minister 
to plead with them, and, och, all the minister would say, ‘It’s 
just God’s will, such a thing had to happen.’ They made no 
effort to try to stop the clearance, the landlords gave them a 
glebe... Seumas used to talk about ‘bougairnt na minis- 
dearan’. 


The spelling of ‘bougairnt, with a ‘t’ on the end, is unusual, and 
another story about Seumas Achnahatnich has the same feature. 
Seumas had been a strong man in his prime, but when he was out 
in New Zealand he had been kicked by a horse, three days’ journey 
from the nearest doctor. His health was ruined after that. In this 
story it is ‘ciobair’ which gets the extra ‘t’. One day Donald's 
father was visiting Seumas: 
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He had a lad working with him, Sandy, as he called him — och. 
he had no' much knowledge of sheep! Seumas was in bed 
looking oot the window and the lad was walking up, aye, 
towards Rinuan, the sheep were heavy in lamb, there was odds 
of ones hingin back, and the lad wi’ his hands in his pockets. 
He gave this one that’s hingin back a kick in the backside and 
Seumas said to my father, ‘Coimhead ris mo chiobairt!’ Look 
at my shepherd! 


The only other place I have seen this extra ‘t on words is in Scots, 
in the poetry of Charles Murray, who was born in Aberdeenshire in 
1864. His poem ‘The Packman’ includes the line, ‘The ploomen 
gaithered fae the fur’, the millert fae the mill...’'™ 


Poachers and Gamekeepers 
There’s three things a Hielander should never be ashamed of — 
a fish out of the river, a tree out of the wood, and a deer off the 
hill. 


It was Donald Smith who told me this old saying from the Gaelic. 
His father, also Donald, was recorded for the Gaelic Linguistic 
Survey in 1951 and gave the Gaelic for this saying: 


Tha tri rudan nach robh nair riamh air gabhail — fiadh as 
a bheinn, ’s bradan as an linn ’s craogh as a’choill. 


Under the new rules of the deerforests, all three were controlled. 
The cutting of a tree for firewood was still allowed, for a small 
payment. As for taking a fish or a deer, that was strictly illegal. 
Large numbers of gamekeepers and watchers were employed to 
police the forests. Quite a few Strathspey folk were employed up 
in Glen Urquhart, where the Grants also had large estates. This 
was probably a good idea on the part of the landlord, as ‘foreign’ 
keepers would have no local ties. 

One such was Donald Smith’s father, who worked at Balmacaan 
for a time. As he said in 1951, “bha mi an Urch’dan airson coig 
bliadhan”. Urch’dan is pronounced ‘oorachtan’, the middle vowel 
being lost. He had got the job there through Seumas Mór, a relative 
of the Camerons at Easter Tulloch. The work was not entirely to 
his liking:'” 
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Balmacaan was where my father was... he stopped in a bothy 
with a gillie and they had the drop tea in the mid forenoon. 
“And we’ll give a word’... they were Wee Frees... and then, 
when he opened his eyes and took his hand away, his boul was 
full of flies! ‘Gu ga’adh Diabhul na cuileagan!’ Devil take the 
flies, aye... and that’s how my father took to crofting! 


The gamekeeper was not a popular character. As Donald Smith put 
it, ‘So geamair tighinn! By God, he wasna very welcome, either! 
Aye, geamair.’ He had some stories about the upper part of the 
Dulnan behind Aviemore. The first one is set on the hill road — 
sometimes known as ‘the Burma Road’ — from Lynwilg over to 
Caggan. Beinn Chromdhail is the Gaelic for the Cromdale Hills, 
and Beinn Ruanais is Ben Rinnes. According to Alec McGregor at 
Tromie Mills, the Gaelic for Ruthven in Badenoch is Ruí in, 
meaning Red Land. This may be connected to Ruanais:'” 


My father was coming home, and the two boys, one of them 
was that lad Seors Lom, I canna mind who the other one was, 
and they were arguing over which was which, Beinn 
Chromdhail and Beinn Ruanais. My father thought they were 
going to fight over it! 


His grandfather also had a narrow escape from the keeper at 
Caggan. First, here is the story in English as I heard it at Lurg:' ' 


My grandfather was a shepherd, seemingly there was a bothy 
at Dulnainside and they caught a blackcock, and who would 
come in but the gamekeeper... and he sat and sat, and finally 
they asked him, would he like a bowl of soup? So he called a 
hairy dog over, and he started to wash the bowl with its tail... 
and the gamekeeper was off! 


Here is the same story, one generation back in the same family. 
This version, told by Donald Smith, was recorded by Fred 
McAulay in 1951 for the Scottish Linguistic Survey, in Abernethy. 
This new transcription, which is faithful to the Strathspey dialect, 
is by Tony Dilworth, and it is printed here with his permission and 
that of the School of Scottish Studies. The first column is in dialect 
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and the second is in ‘standard’ Gaelic: 
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An Ciobair, an Geamair’s a’ 
Ghearr 

Fred MacAmhlaigh: Agus 
bha sibh a’ dol a dh’innse sgeul 


no dha dhomh agus tha mi air — 


an diochnachadh a-nis. Dé’n 
fheadhainn a bh'ann? 
Dòmhnall Mac a 
Ghobhainn: Well, chan eil 
fhios agam, chan eil agams’ 
ach seonn sgeul th'agam ‘s tha 
aid cho firinneacb. Well, 
dh’inn’s mi sgeul mu dheidhin 
m'athar bha ris ciobartach 
móran ‘s bha mi fhin ri sin 
cuideachd an tiosich. Agus ann 
Tulnan. Bha a ur d sin anns na 
lathan, anns a” Chaiginn, 
Tulnan, Braigh Agaidh Mhór, 
ris a’ chiobaireachd. O bidh sin 
fuisg air-co fad’s bhios fo sin? 
Fuisg air ceud bliadhn’, fuisg 
air sin. 

Well, anns na lathaichean sin 
bha gnothaichean math searbh. 
Bha a toiseach’s s’mhad’nn 
taol’ shis ‘n talu. Bha iad ga 
chruinneach’ a-staigh. ‘S mus 
fhal’adh aid, chuir’dh aid ‘n 
diot ac’ air an tein’. ‘S ‘n trath 
bha sin, chan fhaod’dh aid 
beant’nn da gearr na rabaid na 
ni dhan t-s’ors. Ach bha gearr 
bhan ac’. ‘S chur aid anns a’ 
phoit 1 mus d’fhalu aid is 
‘mhad’nn gus ‘m biodh i deis 
airson ‘n diot dan thig’ aid 
dhachaigh meadhan ‘n latha. ‘S 
dar — rithist bha aid cuartach’ 


b 


An Cìobair, an Geamair’s a’ 
Gheàrr 

Fred MacAmhlaigh: Agus 
bha sibh a’ dol a dh'innse sgeul 
no dhà dhomh agus tha mi air 
an dìochnachadh a-nis. Dé’n 
fheadhainn a bh ann? 
Dòmhnall Mac a’ 
Ghobhainn: Well, chan eil 
fhios agam, chan eil agams’ ach 
seann sgeul a th'agam ‘s tha iad 
cho firinneach. Well, dh'innis 
mi sgeul mu dheidhinn m athar 
a bha ri ciobartach móran ‘s bha 
mi fhin ri sin cuideachd an 
toiseach. Agus ann Tulnan. Bha 
a urard an-sin anns na lathan, 
anns a” Chaiginn, Tulnan, 
Bráigh Agaidh Mhór, ris a’ 
chiobaireachd. O bidh sin faisg 
air — dé fad s a bhios e bho sin? 
Faisg air ceud bliadhna, faisg 
air sin. 

Well, anns na làthaichean sin 
bha gnothaichean gu math 
searbh. Bha a tóiseachadh sa’ 
mhadainn taobh shios an 
talamh. Bha iad ga chruin- 
neachadh a-staigh. ‘S mus 
fhalbhadh iad, chuireadh iad an 
dìot aca air an teine. ‘S an tràth 
bha sin, chan fhaodadh iad 
beantainn da geàrr na rabaid na 
nì dhan t-seòrsa. Ach bha geàrr 
bhàn aca. ‘S chur iad anns a’ 
phoit 1 mus d’fhalbh iad sa’ 
mhadainn gus am biodh i deis 
airson an dìot nuair a thigeadh 
iad dhachaigh meadhan an 
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staigh ‘n dùthaich shuas mu 
Srath Eireann. Theinig aid 
a’staigh ‘s bha ‘n geamair nan 
cois — Iain Ruadh theireadh aid 
— agus bha a, o bha a glèidh 
ghlan na dhoigh ‘S 
dh'fheum dh a h-uil’ ni bhith 
cho grinn. Ach na bodaich anns 
a’ bhothan, uairean cha bhiodh 
a teagu cho math, ach bha a 
math gu leòr dhaibh fhéin. 

Ach chom’. Ach bha aid ‘n 
deo bhith air adhut — bha ‘n là 
dol seachad — air adhut airson 
‘n dar” uair cuarthach’ ‘s chan 
fheigh’dh aid air adhut, bhon 
chan fheigheadh aid 'n diot on 
ghearr le feagal a’ gheamair. 
Cha b'urr’ dhaibh ràdh ris dhol 
mach ‘s cha robh fhios ac’ gu 
dé dhèanadh aid dha. 
Smuainich m’athar, bha cù mor 
aig’, eaman math molach air... 
ealabar. Well, bha ‘n t-ealabar 
aig a’ cht: gléidh mholach. gus 
bha a cumail “shúil air a’ ghea- 
mair ‘s thuirt a ri cach dhe na 
daoin’ gu feum’dh aid rudeigin 
a gho’ail. Ach cha b'urr’ dha ‘n 
clid — s e bobhlachan bh’ac’ — 
cha bur’ dha ‘n clud 
siothichean? Cha la” mi ‘n clud 
soithichean fheighinn. “Ca air 
an t-saoghal bheil ‘n clad 
soithichean? Cha là’ mi ‘n clúd 
fheighinn.” Ach, “Och,” thuirt 
eis ris na daoin’ na cìobarean 
eil. “Och,” ars” eis, “Och, 
chan eil sinn uamhaidh partic- 


latha. ‘S nuair — rithist bha iad 
a’ cuairtachadh a-staigh an 
dùthaich shuas mu Srath 
Eireann. Thainig iad a-staigh ‘s 
bha ‘n geamair nan cois — lain 
Ruadh a theireadh iad ris — 
agus bha e, o bha e glèidh 
ghlan na dhòigh ‘S 
dh’ fheumadh a h-uile nì a bhith 
cho grinn. Ach na bodaich anns 
a’ bhothan, uairean cha bhiodh 
e theagamh cho math, ach bha 
e math gu leòir dhaibh fhéin. 
Ach coma. Ach bha iad 
airson a bhith air adhart — bha 
‘n là dol seachad — air adhart 
airson a n dara uair 
cuairteachaidh ‘s cham fhaig- 
headh iad air adhart, bho nach 
fhaigheadh iad an dìot on 
gheàrr le eagal a’ gheamair. 
Cha b'urrainn dhaibh a ràdh ris 
a dhol a-mach ‘s cha robh fhios 
aca gu dè dhèanadh iad dha. 
Smuainich m'athair, bha cù 
mòr aige, earball gu math 
molach air... earball. Well, bha 
an t-earball aig a’ chú glè 
mholach. Agus bha e a’ cumail 
a shúil air a’ gheamair 's thuirt 
e ri cách de na daoinee gu 
feumadh iad rudeigin a ghab- 
hail. Ach cha b urrainn dha an 
clúd — ‘s e bobhlachan a bh aca 
— cha b’urrainn dha an clúd 
soithichean fhaighinn. “Ca air 
an t-saoghal a bheil an clúd 
fhaighinn.” Ach, “Och, thuirt 
esan ris na daoine, na 
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ular seo ann. Go’aidh mi ‘n t- 
eaman aig a’ chú seo, Tweed.” 
Bha ealabar — chrom a bhan ‘s 
bha a glan’ a’ bhobhl’ le eaman 
a’ chú, tha fhios agam. 


Dh'éirich ‘n geamair, “O, a 
thrusdairean shalaich! Có 
Ghoadh m sam bith 
bhuaibs’?” ‘S gho’ a ‘n doras ‘s 
dh’fhag a ‘s fhuair aid a’ 
gheàrr. Sin mar fhuair aid cuib- 
heas a. Agus ‘s e ‘n fhìrinn tha 
sin. 
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cìobairean eile. “Och,” ara 
esan, “Och, chan eil sinn gle 
pharticular an-seo. Gabhaidh 
mi an t-earball aig a’ chú seo, 
Tweed.” Bha earball — chrom e 
sios ‘s bha e a’ glanadh a’ 
bhobhla le earball a’ choin. tha 
fhios agam. 


Dh’éirich an geamair, “O, a 
thrusdairean shalach! Co ghab- 
hadh ni sam bith bhuaibhse?” 
‘S ghabh e an doras ‘s dh’ fhag 
e ‘s fhuair iad a’ gheàrr. Sin 
mar fhuair iad cuibheas e. Agus 
‘s e an fhìrinn a tha sin. 


Sometimes even those who were entirely innocent could feel 
threatened. The following story concerns a man McWilliam, who 
was a timber contractor in Rothiemurchus. In a Gaelic-speaking 
district where English was learned in school, McWilliam’s broad 


Scots accent would stand out: 
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That was old McWilliam, aye, he got a pair of rabbits as a gift 
from the gamekeeper in Kinveachy and he was met on the 
road by a gamekeeper on the Rothiemurchus side, who 
accused him of poaching. And after they parted, he saw the 
gamekeeper going to the laird’s house. McWilliam took his 
dinner and took a thought, he’d better go to the laird to see if 
the gamekeeper had accused him of poaching and he brought 
the pair of rabbits along with him. He knocked on the laird’s 
door and the laird appeared, and he held up the rabbits, and 
said in broad Scots — he was from the Cabrach — ‘Noo, Laird, 
would ye ken your ain rabbits?’ “Oh, no,’ says the laird, ‘I’m 
afraid that’s more than I can identify!’ 


Anyone caught poaching was liable to end up before Sheriff Grant 
in Inverness. On this occasion, it was Griogar Mór, a well-known 
character from Revoan, who was caught:'” 
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Domhnull Siar — that would be cock-eyed, I think — he caught 
Griogar poaching and on the day of the court, they met in 
Inverness... anyway, Domhnull Siar wanted Griogar to go for 
a dram. ‘Feumaidh mi fear lagh fhaicinn,’ Griogar said, he 
couldna go for a dram. And when he came oot, he told 
Domhnull, ‘Thubhairt mi ris... chan eil do shuilean direach 
anns a’cheann,’ your eyes are not straight in your head... and 
I think Grigor got off, aye. That was him, the laird (of 
Rothiemurchus) was the Sheriff and he knew Griogar was 
related to my father, and he said, ‘I had Griogar down in front 
of me, and I could make nothing of him!’ 


In that case there were no hard feelings, but there was another case 
in Abernethy, between the wars, when the tenant of Raebreck was 
caught poaching. Donald Smith told me the story: “ 


This was Aird. On New Year’s Day, he went into the wood 
about Loch Garten and shot a roedeer. The gamekeeper and 
the forester came on him and reported him to the estate, and he 
was fined a pound. Aird thought, seeing he was a tenant, that 
they should overlook it and he took such a disgust... thug e 
garaisean aig an oighreach’ agus dh’fhag e Raebreac, he 
flitted to Cromarty and he said it was the best thing that ever 
happened. 


Gamekeepers and other estate staff were often in a difficult posi- 
tion. They were often unpopular locally, but at the same time, 
some shooting tenants could be hard to work with. Donald Smith 
heard the following story about Geordie Carr, the keeper at 
Moormore in Rothiemurchus:'” 


Moormore, the Sliabh (pronounced Shlioo) they called it, 
that’s thon hoosie, there was a gamekeeper in it, Geordie Carr. 
_..he was an awful excitable kind o° mannie. He had to come 
down past Achnahatnich every day during the season, to 
Drumintoul Lodge, to see what was doing and this day he was 
going back home in the forenoon. Seumas Achnahatnich 
asked, ‘Dé tha thu deanu bhain aig an tigh mhór?’ ‘Och,’ thub- 
hairt e, ‘tha h-uil ni dul creacain na coin!’ Likely he’d had a 
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dispute of some kind. Tha h-uil ni dul creacain na coin, (every- 
thing’s going to) the dog’s skin! 


In the later years of the last century, Rothiemurchus, Glen More 
and Abernethy all formed a single huge deerforest and the keepers 
often had a long walk home. Sometimes they would stop off alon 
the way: ” 


co 
oS 


Aye, the boys, they came from Glen More. If they were 
working in Forest Lodge for that day, they had to walk home 
at night, and seemingly there had been a shebeen in Tulloch 
and the boys gathered here and they drunk it all until the 
shebeen was dry and this boy, a Carr, he drunk a bottle of 
paraffin by mistake. They got along Rathad an Ass, as they 
call it, past the Allt Mór, doon thon awful cladachs of stones, 
it was pitch dark, and they were splattering and stammering 
like to... One of the lads shouted, ‘Cuiri spunk ri ton a’ 
Charraich!", to get a light, seeing as he'd drunk the paraffin. 


Rathad an Ass 

Rathad an Ass is an old road which runs from the mouth of the 
Sluggan, at Kincardine, round the lower slopes of the hills to 
Mains of Tulloch, and maybe beyond that. Adam Watson reck- 
oned that Gillies Lobban’s spelling of ‘Raat Nyas’ was Rathad an 
Eas, the cataract road, “ but the local tradition, still quite well- 
known, is that it is ‘the Donkey’s Road’. A smelter was set up by 
the York Building Company in Abernethy in 1728, and several 
folk told me that the charcoal for it was transported along this road 
by donkeys. 

The word ‘cladach’ also turns up in that story. Its usual meaning 
is a shoreline, but Strathspey is miles from the sea, and here it 
means a scree of stones. Alec Morlay told me about a place on 
Delbog called Cladach na Cook’hourn. The Ordnance Survey do 
not have this name, but early editions call the burn Caochan 
a’Choin, a name Alec Morlay had never heard of:'” 


My granny, she called it the Cladach na Cook’hourn. That’s the 
cladach of the rowan trees or something... You know what a 
cladach is? Cladach’s where you get a scree of stones washed 
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off with the burn... there's a wee burnie comes in... it washes 
through a gravel sort of bit and takes the sand and finer stuff 
with it, and leaves the stones behind, so that’s the cladach. 


The worst problem with estate work then was the complete lack of 
job security. Shooting tenants were usually strict and often eccen- 
tric. Jim Collie told me about Lady Houston, at Kinrara, who on 
one visit, fired every member of staff that she saw. The only one to 
keep his job was a gardener who managed to stay out of her way 
altogether. James Grant, who farmed at Avielochan, was 
employed first as a beater, then as a ponyman, at Kinveachy about 
the time of the First World War: 


This old chap, he was a real snob and tyrant of the old school 
style altogether. He was a very wealthy man at that time, one 
of the wealthiest in England. He was a small man with bent 
spindly legs and a long moustache, and oh, he would give 
them the sack for the least provocation... If you failed to 
address him as Sir Baronet every time you opened your 
mouth, you qualified for your books. 


Donald Smith told me a saying that they had among the estate 
workers in Rothiemurchus: - 


The old boys, when they were working for a toff, they had this 
phrase, sleamhuinn sleachd aig dorus an tigh mhóir, it’s a slip- 
pery stone, the flagstone of the big house. You see, they were 
never sure of their job. Aye, sleamhuinn sleachd aig dorus an 
tight mhdir,... poor souls in them days, they were feared 
they’d make a wrong step. 


The same phrase about the slippery stone is found in Derick 
Thomson’s long poem, ‘An Iolaire’, used in exactly the same 
sense as here. 


The Church 

By the late sixteenth century, much of Strathspey was under the 
control of the Grants, and so, when they took the Protestant side at 
the Reformation, most of the district went with them. Kincardine, 
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being Gordon property, could have retained the Catholic faith. It 
seems that the Gaelic poet John Roy Stewart, who was born there 
in 1700, was a Catholic. While he was on the run in Strathspey 
after Culloden, he sprained his ankle and composed a prayer, 
called ‘Urnuigh Iain Ruaidh’. The following is an extract from it:'” 


Ni mi an ubhaidh rinn Peadar do Phol, 
’S a luighean air fas leum bruaich, 
Seachd Paidir an ainm sagairt is Paip 
"Ga chur ris `na phlasd mu un cuairt. 


Ubhaidh eile as leth Mhuire an Gras 

Is urrainn creideach dheanamh slan ri uair. 

Tha mise am chreideamh gun teagamh, gun dail 
Gun toir sinn air ar naimhdean buaidh. 


I will utter the incantation that Peter made for Paul 
When his ankle had swollen with jumping a bank 
And seven Paters in the name of priest and Pope 
Applied around it. 


Another incantation to Mary of Grace 
Who can make a believer well at once. 

I believe that, without doubt or delay, 
We shall gain a victory over our enemies. 


Certainly, in Lachlan Shaw’s description of Abernethy and 
Kincardine, in about 1767, there is no mention of any Catholics in 
the parish. “ 

The English language was preached in Strathspey from the eigh- 
teenth century onwards. At this time, everyone in the district, with 
very few exceptions, would speak Gaelic and there would be a 
great many who knew no English at all. The Rev. Forsyth notes 
that Mr. William Grant, minister of Abernethy from 1709 until 
1764, preached regularly in both Gaelic and in English. The Gaelic 
service came first, and was followed by the English.” 

There was the same arrangement in Rothiemurchus in about 
1813, as Elizabeth Grant tells us. The Gaelic part of the service 
was attended by nearly everyone except the Laird’s family and 
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some of his house servants: ‘I think the gaelick service began with 
a psalm, then a long prayer, then a sermon, then a prayer again, and 
then another psalm, during the singing of which, accompanied by 
the toll of the bell, the Laird’s family entered the kirk.’ 

But in the late eighteenth century, things began to stir. There 
was a great revival of evangelical fervour at this time, and the 
parish of Duthil was caught up in this. The Rev. Donald McLean, 
writing in Duthil Past and Present (1910), described the start of 
the revival there: ” 


The first influence of importance in the parish of Duthil was 
that exercised by the saintly Rev. John Graham of Cawdor, 
who, as a probationer, preached in Rothiemurchus... A’ 
Bhantighearn Bhan (the Laird’s fair lady) of Rothiemurchus, 
herself a noted Christian, secured Mr. Graham’s services for 
her parish for a short period. People from far and near waited 
on his ministrations and among them were many from the 
neighbouring parish of Duthil. 


The Baptist Church 
Another influence was the work of the Scottish Baptist Home 
Mission. Much of their early work was done in Perthshire, 
Badenoch and Strathspey by two brothers, Robert and James 
Haldane. An Independent Church was established in 
Rothiemurchus by 1805, and from that grew churches in Kingussie 
and in Grantown. This latter church had been established in 1808 
by Lachlan MacIntosh," but it was his successor, Peter Grant, 
who became well-known throughout the Highlands. Inspired by 
the spiritual songs of Dugald Buchanan, he published his Dain 
Spioradail in 1809. Born in 1783, he belonged to the farm of 
Ballintua, near Grantown. According to a grand-daughter, his 
mother’s people came from Stratha’an. She remembered two of 
her great-grand-aunts at Ballintua: “They said they did not belong 
to Strathspey, but claimed to be “Stiubhartaich Strath na h-Aibhne; 
teaghlach rioghail; ’s bu bhriagh iad” (of the royal family of the 
Stuarts of Stratha’an, and handsome they were).” 

In 1826, he succeeded Lachlan MacIntosh as minister of the 
Baptist Church in Grantown. It was his Dain Spioradail which 
made his name, though, and to his old by-name of Parraig Brachter 
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(from broc, a badger?) was added that of Parraig Grannd nan Oran, 
Peter Grant of the Songs. Charles Dunn described their success, 
both throughout the Highlands and in the New World: 


In his Dain Spioradail, Grant used simple language and 
colourful imagery and he set his words to secular tunes 
popular in the Highlands. The hymns were first published in 
Scotland early in the nineteenth century and aroused such 
demand that new copies had to be issued repeatedly. In the 
New World... editions appeared within a ten year interval 
(1826-36) in Fayetteville, North Caroline and in Montreal, 
Lower Canada — somewhat of an international publishing 
record for a Gaelic writer. The settlers adopted Grant’s hymns 
to the role of the traditional occupational songs; mothers sang 
them as lullabies to their children, housewives sang them 
while they spun yarn at the spinning wheel, old women sang 
them on the barrens of Cape Breton while their younger 
companions gathered blueberries. 


Peter Grant remained as minister in Grantown until his death in 
1867. Not everyone in this part of Strathspey had taken kindly to 
the Baptists, and there were those who would make fun of them: 


Baptisms were then performed in an open pond. A confession 
of faith was required of every candidate to whom the sacra- 
ment was to be administered. On one occasion, an old man 
was brought forward by Mr. Grant, to whom he put the usual 
question, “Am bheil thu creidsinn?’ (Do you believe?), and to 
which an answer in the affirmative was expected. He dipped 
him once, twice, and no response. After the third dipping, the 
man replied, ‘Tha mi creidsinn gum bath thu mi mun sguir 
thu,’ (I believe you will drown me before you are done). 


However, there is still a Baptist Church in Grantown to this day. 
Out of the evangelical revival in Duthil, meanwhile, na Daoine, 
or the Men, were coming to have an increasing amount of power. 
The Rev. John MacInnes described them as follows: ‘An order of 
evangelical laymen, venerated for their Godliness, to whom alone 
was given the privilege of speaking at the Friday Question 
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Meetings at a Highland Sacrament.” 

He goes on to note that they were known for powers of oratory 
and of interpretation of the Bible. They saw themselves as 
guardians of the Sabbath and behaved with great austerity. Their 
dress was distinctive — a long blue cloak and longer hair than was 
usual at the time. 

The Men also composed religious verse. Not all of them 
followed the gentle, human feelings seen in the work of Peter 
Grant. Joseph McKay, from Sutherland, gives fairly brisk advice 
in his ‘Song to a Certain Young Girl’: 


Na chi thu na inns’ e, 

'S na chluinneas na sgaoil e, 
’S bidh fuaigheal a daondan, 
Gagh aodach bhios reubadh. 


Don’t tell what you see, 
Don’t spread what you hear, 
And try to sew up 

What’s beginning to tear. 


With their dislike of moderate ministers, they were also skilled in 
the art of satire. In his ‘Song on the Parliament’, Peter Stewart 
gave his opinion of the Catholic Emancipation Act of 1829, and 
Dr. Chalmers’ part in it: 


Chuir iad cleir an aird a sud, 
A's Chalmers oirr’ “na bheul; 
Duine cho lobht aileadh, 

’S tha stan fuidh na ghréin 
Oir bha bhroinn air sgaineadh 
Le ardan ’s le féin. 


And there, with Chalmers as their mouth, 
They set on foot a court. 

A man of rotten savour, 

Worse than any of his sort 

Beneath the sun, whose belly burst 

With pride and self within. 
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Some ministers could give as good as they got, and in 1828 Peter 
Stewart himself became the subject of an anonymous satire, said to 
be by the minister of the parish of Alvie, in Badenoch. 

Frank McAulay gave me a copy of a poem which appeared in 
the ‘Supplement’, probably in the 1880s. It is anonymous, but is in 
the same style as *Vagaries of the Cromdale School Board’. 
Entitled ‘Satan’s Advice to the Men’, it opens with the Devil 
looking down from his den up in Beum a’ Chlaidh, a great gash, as 
if cut by a sword, through the hills between Lochindorb and 





Duthil. Here are two verses of it: 


For generations far far back, 

I’ve had a spite at folks in black, 

And Duthil men were never slack 
To give them pain 

But now, I trust, a wreck you'll mak 
O’ Parson Bain. 


Though you and I do hate the cloth, 

Deny it stoutly with an oath, 

Should a’ the countryside get wroth, 
What does it matter? 

Deprive him of his Sunday’s broth 

W1 poisoned water. 


Although the church in Duthil stormed into the nineteenth century, 
things were more peaceful elsewhere in Strathspey. There was a 
split in most of the parishes at the time of the Disruption, and the 
new Free Church congregations had to keep services in the open 
air for a few years until they were allowed to build their own 
churches. 

In Abernethy, in the early 1860s, two new ministers took up 
their posts. One was the Rev. William Forsyth, in the Church of 
Scotland, author of the essential parish history In the Shadow of 
Cairngorm (1900). Few can now remember him, though I was told 
that, at Achgourish road-end, there was a small stable where he 
would put his horse when he went to preach at Kincardine Church. 
Helen Kennedy arrived in Nethy Bridge as a small girl in 1907, 
and one of her earliest memories was of his funeral:'”” 
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Dr. Forsyth... I think he must have died about the time l 
arrived in Nethy. The scholars lined the avenue from the old 
manse when they passed down, the boys on one side, the girls 
on the other. That would have been about 1907 or 1908. 


The other new minister was the Rev. Walter Ross, the first Free 
Church minister in Abernethy. He also served the parish for the 
rest of his life. According to Lewis Grant, he preached in both 
Gaelic and English, with equal power. As a small boy, in the early 
years of this century, he would go to the old Free Church School 
below Cullachie, in Tulloch, above whose door were carved the 
initials of Walter Ross: - 





There was old Ross, the Free Church minister, he used to 
come up on Sundays to the school that was down below the 

Toum (Cullachie)... ‘Whiskers Round the Moon’, that’s what 

us loons called him... he had his beard, it was round there, 
that’s right. It was a red, red face he had, and oh, when he 
started preaching, it would be getting always redder and 
redder. They had the school desk that was in it and he would 
rattle with his fist on the desk... he would rattle everything... 
oh, the folk had the fear of death in them! 


James Grant, at Avielochan, told me how his father had been in the 
Free Church. Looking back to the turn of the century, he told me 
about his father’s tuning fork:"” 


I often wonder what became of the little fork, a little black 
fork, and he’d (tap it on the wood) and he got the tone of it 
right away. At church meetings, when I was quite small, and 
the precenter was there, he used the fork... in some cases, to 
get the rhythm of the tune it’d be sung to, he used some other 
words... 


There was an old Seceder Cat, 

Her colour it was grey, 

And she did catch and take a mouse, 
Upon the Sabbath day. 
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They took her to the Sess-ion 
And treated her full sore, 

Until she faithfully promis-ed 
That she’d do the like no more. 


There was another one, maybe not quite so nice. It was: 


There was a man, he had two sons, 
And these two sons were brothers, 
Jehuvius was the name of the one, 
And Banquius was the name of the other, 


Jehuvius was a wicked man, 
We’ll never see him no more, 
He stole his father’s coffin lid. 
To make a henhouse door. 


Things were now changing rapidly in Strathspey, as, everywhere 
the railway went, summer visitors followed. In Duthil they 
demanded Lowland ministers and a less strict form of service in a 
language they could understand. The turn of the century also saw 
further schism in the Presbyterian churches, and so the declining 
local population and the summer visitors now had a choice of six 
churches, three meeting houses and a schoolroom used for reli- 
gious services.” 

Elsewhere in Strathspey, as in Duthil, Gaelic was gradually 
ceasing to be used in church services. In Cromdale — unless the 
Rev. McOwan was a Gaelic speaker — the last Gaelic services 
would have been in about 1889. His coming had caused a split in 
the church in Cromdale, and the Rev. Joseph Grant told me that 
there was still a lot of bad feeling when he came to the re-united 
parish in 1937. 

In Abernethy, the language was not regularly used in church 
after the death of Dr. Forsyth, even though a considerable number 
of the local people, especially in Tulloch, were Gaelic speakers. 
The new minister, Dr. Robertson was a Gaelic speaker. Helen 
Kennedy told me about her young days in Nethy Bridge, about the 
time of the First War:'” | 
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I remember, at the old church (out by Castle Roy), the 
Communion Sunday — this was in Dr. Robertson s time — they 
would have the English service, then they would have a Gaelic 
one after. Now, there was a few people would stay for the 
Gaelic service, and some of us girls used to stay just to hear it, 
but we didn’t understand what they said. Of course, in those 
days, they said a line and they sang it, no music, for the Gaelic. 
I think there was a man from Tulloch used to do that... (old 
John Grant, from Cullachie), he would do the precenting. 


Take the English 

Among the stories I heard were some about situations where 
Gaelic-speakers themselves felt it was not right to speak Gaelic. 
Lewis Grant, from Tulloch — known in his youth as ‘red Lewyag’ 
— served with the Camerons in the First War. He told me, ‘I went 
to the army, and you never heard Gaelic there, you wasna allowed 
to speak it.””’ James Cameron, whose father also served in the 
Camerons, and was also a fluent Gaelic speaker, told me the 
following story: 


I remember my father saying, when he was in the army he was 
over at Invergordon, he was in the Camerons, and this 
sergeant asked him, ‘Bheil Gaidhlig a’d?’ — likely he knew, 
and my father didna like to say that he had the Gaelic and he 
said, ‘Oh, no!’ ‘Oh, cha leig thu leas!’ — what would that be, 
you needna bother, I know fine... that’s what the sergeant said 
to him. 


Some time during the First War, a recruiting sergeant called at 
Easter Tulloch. While those already serving didn’t feel that they 
should speak Gaelic, the language could come in useful when you 
were recruiting. On this occasion, he didn’t get his man: 


The recruiting sergeant came round the district, picking up 
lads who they thought were due to be in the army. The people 
in Tulloch in those days spoke nothing but Gaelic, very 
seldom spoke English to one another. The lad came up the 
green (at Easter Tulloch), the old lady, the mother, came out 
the door, saw him in uniform, and immediately thought he was 
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out to pick up some more of her family. She saw the youngest, 
a fair-haired lad, James, with his head sticking out of the barn 
door and she shouted in Gaelic, to keep his fair head inside and 
hide himself!... in Gaelic, aye, but when the lad came into the 
house, he was fluent in Gaelic, he knew exactly what she was 
saying, so the old lady just about collapsed. James wasn’t 
called up, though, he was very much the youngest, but she was 
afraid that he was going to be called up, yes. 


Another situation where some thought that English was better was 
in the bus. Between the wars, a bus service was started between 
Newtonmore and Grantown. Flora Grant, in Nethy Bridge, told me 
the story:”” 


My granny was in the bus with my mother once, one of the 
first buses to ply between Newtonmore and Grantown, and it 
was August, the bus was crowded. My granny had her feet 
sticking out into the passage, and her umbrella beyond that, 
and my mother said, in Gaelic, ‘Keep your casan in here;’ and 
my grandmother replied, “Take the English in the bus!’ — in 
other words, Gaelic was good enough for the house, but not 
for the bus. 


Tramps and Travellers 

There were, of course, folk who travelled the roads and would 
come by regularly. In the fist part of this century, there were still a 
lot of single men who walked the roads and did odd jobs on the 
farms. Lewis Grant told me about some of them. Judging by their 
names, quite a few of them were Irish: 


There used to be lots of tramps... Jock Muldoon was one of 
them... Pat McGill, he used to come and cut peats at Clachaig 
every year... Andrew Wallace, Jock Whyte... Black Sandy, a 
bad old devil... Jimmy Angus (also known as the Tubber) 
used to be a lot about the Fae, I’ve his tools out there, for 
making barrels... there was another old man, he used to have 
a white tent in the wood, his folks were well-to-do at one time. 
Every Sunday he’d have his blankets out to dry after he’d 
washed them in the lochan. 
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There was one place up in the Braes of Abernethy where Gaelic 
did last, a small high croft called the Fae. Mary Shaw Grant, from 
Laintachan, told me, “There was Jean the Fae and Donald the Fae, 
now they would have spoken Gaelic!” Jean was a familiar figure 
in Nethy Bridge, in her horse and cart, smoking a clay pipe. In 
those days, the hill road over the Crask (meaning a level crossing 
place on a ridge), over to Glen Broun was still well used and 
neither her, nor her father before her ever turned anyone away: 


Oh, she was a character! Her father, old Donald of the Fae, 
Stewart was his name. She was a great lady, she would take a 
good bucket. Jean wouldna let them off, her father wouldna let 
them off... there was a bed in the barn for any vagrant that 
came round. There was a lot of lads used to go there, tramps, 
and he would get them at the harvest time, to help wi’ the 
harvest. But they never went away hungry, no matter who it 
was. 


There were also travellers who came round, who would camp each 
year and sell or trade their wares round the houses. They had 
regular camping sites, nearly all of which have now gone out of 
use, or have been fenced off. The last regularly used site, just a few 
years ago, was the wee triangle where the road from Boat of 
Garten meets the back road to Nethy. 

They had a regular camping site on the green at Inverdruie, in 
Rothiemurchus. Some of them stole a march on the laird himself 
when the Spey Bridge was opened i in about 1885. Donald Smith’s 
father was there as a boy: 


The schoolchildren were invited down and my father was 
among them, and it was the laird of Rothiemurchus who cut 
the ribbon. And the first ones across was Williamsons, the 
tinks, wi’ rabbit skins and tin cans hanging on the back of the 
cart, aye. 


Donald’s father and Seamus Achnahatnich had a brush with them 
one Sunday: - 


My father and Jimmy Achnahatnich were coming from church 
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one Sunday, and do you know where the Coylum road goes 
off, and Tullochgrue road... the laird used to let that to the 
tinks... I’ve seen twenty camps on there. My father and 
Jimmy Achnahatnich were coming along, and there was an 
awfully spindly horse at the roadside, and Jimmy 
Achnahatnich shouted, ‘Có leis an t-each sin?’, Who owns 
that horse? A woman shouted back, ‘Tha an t-each agams’, 
and he never haard you!’... It would be Inverness Gaelic they 
had; ‘t-yach’ they would say for ‘t-e’ach’ (the local Strathspey 
Gaelic), ‘Tha t-yach againnyas’. 


There would be travellers camped down by the Spey, for the pearl- 
fishing; others up at Inchbrock, on the road to Brig o’ Broun, who 
sold ends of linoleum from Kirkcaldy, and yet others who used to 
come to the banks of the Allt Mor in Nethy Bridge, to make clogs. 
They also had camping places up about Tulloch, as Lewis Grant 
recalled: “There was camps, you see, for the haakers, there was one 
doon below McDonalds at Klondyke there, Lagan na Ceard, and 
there was one, Troch a bodaich, near the Boat.” 

In the days before radio and television, anyone travelling the 
roads would bring all the latest news to out-of-the-way places. 
Grace Aitken lived up in Tulloch: ‘I used to have Stewarts come 
every year, ...just about September, and she would give me the 
whole news from Roy Bridge to Tulloch, she used to give me all 
the news.” 

They would have packets of clothes pegs, or heather scrubbers 
and the like to trade or sell. Isa Grant, who grew up in the Straan, 
could remember a particular day about the turn of the century, 
when she was a small girl. One of the travellers came to her 
mother’s door: 


The tinks would go past the door and would get a bowl of 
oatmeal... there was a woman tink I heard once, with a tin 
bucket to sell... Tubal tin ‘na domhains’, wire ‘na bhial, tha 
fhios aig Dia gu bheil thu faighinn bargan. Double tin was in 
its bottom, and wire in the mouth of it, like, and God knows 
you're getting a bargain, for a tin — a tin is a pail... that’s long 
ago! 
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The Gaelic culture of the Highland travellers is still alive and has, 
in many places, outlived the Gaelic language in the districts 
through which they travelled. 


* * x% k % 


What now survives of Gaelic culture in Strathspey is a collection 
of fragments, a story here, some names, or sayings about the 
weather. There is still enough to get some sort of picture of how 
things were, not that long ago. As in other sections of this paper, 
some extra information on pronunciation, meaning, and language 
can be found in the notes at the end. 


Placenames 
At one time, every feature of the landscape in Strathspey, from the 
highest hill to the smallest lochan, would have a name, and in 
many cases, a story attached to it as well. Many of these names 
were collected by the Ordnance Survey during their work on the 
first detailed survey in 1867—69. At that time, however, few local 
people would see the new maps, and those whose knowledge of 
the land had been passed down through the generations had no 
particular need for maps on paper. It is only in the last fifty years 
or so that people have come to depend on maps for the names of 
places. Those names which do not appear on maps now face being 
forgotten altogether. 

There is, for example, a burn which comes down through 
Aviemore. Donald Smith heard it called Allt an Tootar, a name 
which does not appear on the Ordnance Survey map: 


Did you notice a burn coming through the middle of 
Aviemore? Well, at the heid waters o” it, when we were in 
Guislich, we were looking straight into it, and when there was 
a flood. it would turn white. They called it Allt an Tootar — Is 
that the Gaelic for powder, tootar? Looking at it from 
Guislich, it was that steep, it was just a white foam and it got 
up aaful quick. 


The Gaelic for powder is fudar, which would usually give Allt 
an Fhudair. lain Fraser suggested an alternative: Allt an Tutair, 
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from tut, which is the breaking of wind. It seems that the burn may 
be named after its sound in flood, rather than its appearance. 

He also told me about a prominent rock near the West Lodge of 
the Doune, in Rothiemurchus. I’d noticed it myself, just by the 
roadside. It is marked on the two-and-a-half inch map, but not 
named. Locally, it is Creagan Soilleir, the shining rock: 


There's a rock on the west side of the West Lodge ~ I would 
say, four hundred yards further on, on you left, there’s a rock 
comes to the roadside, they call it Creagan Soilleir. It’s some 
plant, when it’s wet, it shines. If you were there at night, well, 
you used to see that. And there’s a place up in Allt na h-Eirbhe 
C Alltna hairy’, in the Braes of Abernethy), you see the same. 
It’s a plant, with the water on it, at night it shines. 


Over in Tulloch, Alec Morlay has known the family croft of 
Delbog since he was a small boy newly arrived from the 
Argentine. Brought up by his grandmother, he soon knew every 
inch of the ground. He told me about a ruined house in the woods 
by the burnside (966155) there: `" 


Oh, there was a name on every little hillock and every little 
burn... there was one (house), the Vennacks, the wifie’s, it was 
Camerons that were there. I took an old woman to see that 
house, she was in her nineties when I took her to see it, two or 
three years ago; she used to visit her granny there when she was 
a wee girl. She told me the names for every wee hillock round 
about. The Coilleachan, that was the name she had for it. 


Those who still have this traditional knowledge owe very little 
to printed maps. Very often, the names they know do not appear on 
any map. Donald Smith told me, ‘I’m no’ used at reading a map, I 
was never taught it.” But he can name every feature of the Cairn 
Gorm ridge, and the hills around it. He told me about the burns 
which flow down from the northern corries:"" 


Aye, well, in the olden days, you never hear it now, the burn 
out of Coir Chas, the one out of Coir ’n t-Sneachdaidh, the one 
out of Coir ’n Lochain and the one off the Meudan of Creag an 
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Leth-choin, they called them Na Meoir... they seemed like 
fingers when you were facing them, aye. 


What does cause some puzzlement and regret is the way that the 
old names were discarded once the skiing facilities were built on 
Cairn Gorm in the 1960s, and new names came in: 


Now all that names ll be lost, with those boys along here... 
I’m not too sure what (it is) they call the White Lady — do you 
know where that is?... I don’t know, and they’ve another one 
they call the Sugarbowl, I don’t have a clue where that is. 


The greater loss has already happened. Going around 
Rothiemurchus and Abernethy, I found only three farmers who 
had a wide knowledge of local names. All three were Gaelic 
speakers or had grown up hearing Gaelic from older generations, 
and from them, I heard about a hundred names. Most of these do 
not appear on any map, and now seem to be known by only a few 
people. This collection of names, and the stories attached to them, 
formed the basis of my earlier paper in the Transactions, ‘Gaelic 
Placenames in Strathspey’. 


Trees, Flowers and Traditional Medicine 

Strathspey is rich in natural woodlands of all sorts, and so, unlike 
many other parts of the Highlands, wood has always been avail- 
able for fuel, buildings and export. The rich variety of trees can be 
seen in placenames throughout the district. 

The ancient pine-woods of Rothiemurchus and Abernethy are 
some of the larger surviving remnants in the Highlands, and the 
Gaelic for pine, giuthas, is found in names such as Creag a’ 
Ghiuthais, the pine crag, near Lochindorb, and Allt a’ Phris 
Ghiuthais, the burn of the pine stand, in Rothiemurchus. Oak- 
woods are much less common, but there is a fine example on the 
south-east side of Tor Alvie, just across the Spey from 
Rothiemurchus. The Gaelic for an oak tree is darach, as in the old 
name of Glentarroch, south of Lochindorb. The Gaelic names for 
many of the trees are still known locally, especially where the 
wood or fruit of the tree had a particular use. 

Birch-woods occur throughout Strathspey. One of the earliest 
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recorded placenames in Duthil is Kinveachy, written as 
Kinnebethin in 1205, meaning ‘at the head of the birch-wood’, in 
the same way that Kingussie is at the head of the pine-wood. 
Beithe — usually shortened to beith’, locally — is a birch tree, as in 
Allt Clais Bheithe, the burn of the birch hollow, south-west of 
Grantown. 

Juniper is common in natural woodlands and is known in Gaelic 
as aitinn, pronounced ‘achtyin’. Rynettin, in Tulloch, is Ruigh’n 
Aitinn, the croft of the juniper. It looks as if it also occurs in such 
names as Aitnoch and Achnahatnich. 

In marshy places, and also on higher ground, there is the willow 
or seileach. On the edge of the Abernethy Forest there is the Feith 
Seileach, the bog-stream of the willow, and on higher ground near 
Lochindorb there is Coire Seileach. 

Nut-woods were prized in Gaelic tradition, and many people 
told me where the best nut-woods are, or were. It seems that in a 
lot of them, the birch had been driving out the hazel, and that the 
trees were now harder to find. When Grace Aitken was at Tulloch 
School, in the ’twenties, the nuts were a great lure: 


Up there through the fields, at the dinner hour from the school, 
we'd get nuts. It was great for hazel nuts. We’d be in the top 
of a tree, and the bell would go, and you had to run! And it 
wasn't often but you'd get the strap for being late. But you 
stayed at the top of the tree °til the bell went. 


In Gaelic, the hazel is calltuinn, as in the now ruined croft of 
Tom Challtuinn, hazel hillock, in Tulloch. The tree most closely 
associated with houses is probably rowan, caorunn or craogh 
chaoruinn. They often survive longer than the house they were 
planted to protect. Lewis Grant told me how rowan twigs, stripped 
of their bark and tied with red thread round a rafter of the byre 
would protect the cattle from witchcraft. 

Even heather is well presented in placenames. This is no 
wonder, as traditionally it was used for all sorts of purposes. The 
last people to use it in Strathspey were probably the travellers, who 
made it into pot-scrubbers. The Gaelic is fraoch, as in 
Knockenruich Wood, Cnocan Fhraoich, to the north of Grantown. 
In Glen More there is Fuaran Rinraoich, from Fuaran Ruigh’n 
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Fhraoich, the spring of the heather croft. The mineral well here 
used to be much frequented. Broom, or bealaigh, is also found in 
placenames, as in Tom Pealaigh, a wood near Revoan. 

One thing I noticed in Tulloch was the association of particular 
places with particular flowers and plants. Grace Aitken told me 
about Preas na h-Ath, the Kiln Wood, between Cullachie Cottage 
and the farm of the same name. It is a birch-wood, but in the 
middle, she said, there is a single big tree: - 


I'd tell you what grew underneath the tree — purple violets! 
They seemed to be all around the tree, and the rest was all 
wood anemones and primroses. 


Most of the Gaelic names for plants now seem to be lost, but 
Mary Grant remembered gluaran, a thistle, and Donald Smith, 
bog-cotton: 


| 
| 
Carr, the old boys called it, aye, carr. That’s the first bite the 


sheep got in the springtime. 


This long memory of where particular plants grew may have 
something to do with the use of plants and herbs in traditional 
medicine. When you had to pay for a doctor, it had to be pretty 
serious before you sent for him, and some at least hung on to the 
old ways. Lewis Grant grew up with his grandmother, in 
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Tulloch: 


They had a lot of their own medicine, a lot of the old folk, they 
believed in different kinds of medicines of their own make... 
they used to have herbs an’ that that they used and they were 
great for that. She got plants like nuts, you dug them out of the 
ground, sùrags they called the things. You got the roots out of 
the ground, wee, round, like nuts... just give them a rub and 
eat them, just as if you was eating nuts! 


According to Dwelly, sùrag is wood sorrel. Derick Thomson 
describes something very similar in his poem ‘Lus a’ Chorracha 
Mille’, ‘Wild Liquorice.” It seems that the word was also adopted 
into Scots, as Charles Murray, in his poem, ‘A Backcast’, writes 
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about ‘soorocks and tansies”.”' 

There were also those who could cure sick animals. Lewis Grant 
remembered an old man at Inchdrein, in Tulloch: 


Oh aye, old McPherson. There was two places there, you see, 
there was McDonalds and McPhersons. Old McPherson, he 
was a bit of a vet. If there was anything wrong with your 
cattle, he came round to see them... if they used maybe to get 
into the clover, what you call borbairt, (swelling). 


Animal Names 

With such a variety of habitats, Strathspey has a wealth of wildlife. 
Local traditions and placenames show the knowledge of folk over 
the generations. Donald Smith told me about foxes: 


Well, around here it was aye the balgar... north of here it’s 
mada’ ruadh, the red dog. Saobhaidh’s a fox den... there’s a 
Coir Saobhaidh over on the other side of the A’an, near Ben 
A’an. Aye, there’s a fox’s den in it, I’ve seen them. 


Wolves were once common in Strathspey, and it is said that the 
last wolf in the district was killed near Lochanhully, at Carr 
Bridge, in the mid eighteenth century. Near the school in Tulloch, 
there is a place in the wood called Lag Mhadaidh, the dog or wolf 
hollow (976164). On the shoulder of Carn Bheadhair, in 
Abernethy, there is a cleft known as Eag Mhadaidh. The hill name 
itself is interesting. According to local people it is pronounced 
“Vyou ar”, and means the serpent hill. 

Wild cats still live in the Caimgorms, though they are rarely 
seen. The Gaelic locally is cat fiadhaich, and several places are 
named after them. Donald Smith gave me an example, and told me 
what he had seen of them himself:*” 


There s a place up by the forest fence there, they call it Eag 
Chait (the cleft of the cat), there was a cat’s den... Peter 
Hamilton (one of the keepers) showed me them. He caught a 
male and a female up in the Coir Dearg, the Red Corrie (in 
Strath Nethy)... by God, the size of them! That’s fifty years 
ago, near sixty years ago. The real wild cat, his tail’s like a 
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sausage, it’s the same thickness at both ends, you know. And Í 
think the wild cat’s ears is further down on the side of their 
head. 


Several places are named after otters. There is a Faindouran at 
Tomintoul and another, a former shooting lodge, now a bothy, 
about five miles downstream from Loch A’an. Historically, this 
land was part of Strathspey, and Donald Smith used to graze his 
sheep over there. Dobhran, pronounced ‘douran’, is the otter. 
Another burn, Uisg’ Dubh Poll Choin, flows down towards the 
Caiplich from Bynack Mor: 


There's a place along at Feith ’n Dobhrain there, (the bog- 
stream of the otter), where the otter played... Uisg’, it’s a 
burn, it’s aaful black water in it, Uisg’ Dubh Poll Choin (the 
black burn of) the dog’s pool. 


Until the Second World War, there were wild goats in the 
Cairngorms and there are still some in the Slochd, above Carr 
Bridge. Gabhar (gou’ar) is Gaelic for a goat, and it is related to 
the Gaelic for the snipe. ‘Gabhar-adhar, the sky-goat... you hear it 
making a noise at night.” 

The usual name I heard for a stoat or weasel was neas (neess), 
and Forsyth also has this name, but according to Lewis Grant it 
was a feadrag. A squirrel is a feorag, as in Rynafeorag at Nethy 
Bridge, the croft of the squirrel, and it was also the name of 
Griogar Mér’s wee dog. Rabbits are simply rabbait (rappitch), 
and the hare is gearr, pronounced ‘gyarr’, as in the story about the 
gamekeeper earlier in the paper. The general opinion in Strathspey 
is that in Badenoch it is ‘gair’. 

Deer are numerous — probably too numerous — in Strathspey, 
although the RSPB have reduced the numbers considerably in the 
Abernethy Forest. Red deer were actually more common on the 
Braemar side of the hills until the creation of the deer-forests. A 
stag is damh, pronounced ‘dow’, as the ‘mh’ sounds like w’, 
rather than ‘v’. According to Donald Smith, hinds are aighean, and 
deer in general are feidh (fai). 

He also remembers the Gaelic for a mole from a story he heard 
in Rothiemurchus, from his father’s cousin at Achnahatnich:” 
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Aye, tha thu dall ri dallag! There was a sheep knocking about 
blind and Seumas Achnahatnich said, ‘Tha i cho dall ri 
dallag,” as blind as a mole. 


Birds 

Quite a variety of bird names are still remembered, and sometimes 
the problem is not finding out what the Gaelic is, but what the 
English equivalent is. At Easter Tulloch, Mrs Annie Cameron 
gave me a selection of names: 

Pll tell you what’s a seagull — stuartag. And Gaelic for a crow is 
rocais... and the chaffinch is the breacan, breacan’s a chaffinch, 
and the blackcock, the coileach dubh, and the mavie’s a smeo- 
rach. The owl is the cailleach-oidhch’, the old wife of the night, 
the cailleach-oidhch’ is the owl. 

Donald Smith heard the Gaelic for an osprey — ‘iolair’ uisg’, or 
the water eagle — from his father. He had also heard about the 
derickan, or doireagan, Gaelic for the peewit. ‘There was a an old 
lady in Nethy, they called her “the Derickan”, it was the way she 
wore her hair.” 

Then there is the gabharsnach, or curlew; the feadag, or plover; 
and the piortag, or partridge. This should not be confused with 
peurtag, he said. ‘The queer thing, a maggot’s a peurtag... infested 
with peurtagan, infested with maggots.”” Dwelly has it as peurtan 
or feursann, a worm in the hide of cattle. 

The calman, or dove, gives its name to Creag a’ Chalamain, at 
the mouth of the Lairig Ghru. The gap between it and Creag an 
Leth-choin (the lurcher’s crag) is often now called ‘the Calaman 
Gap’, but its proper name, according to Donald Smith, is Eag 
Saobhaidh, the cleft of the fox’s den. The feannag is the hoodie 
crow, as in Bad Feannaig, the local name for Bynack Stable, on the 
Nethy. The starling is druid dubh and the sparrow Seonaid an 
otrach, or the Jessie o” the midden, as Donald Smith translated it. 
Finally, the raven is fitheach, as in Creag an Fhithich, in the wood 
above Drumuillie, in Duthil. 


Personal Names 

In Gaelic society, surnames are rarely used, except on formal occa- 
sions and on official documents. In earlier times they were not 
always fixed, as in sixteenth-century Duthil, when the surname 
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Grant was adopted by large numbers of people. However, there are 
stories attached to some of the surnames in Strathspey. 


Families and their Origins 

Until the last few generations, there were large numbers of 
Camerons in Abernethy, especially round about Tulloch. Their 
numbers are now much reduced, but the story of how they came to 
Strathspey is still known. It seems that one of the Barons of 
Kincardine married a daughter of Cameron of Lochiel. James 
Cameron continued:” 


That’s the story I heard, that was the wedding gift she wanted 
from her father, that there would be ten or twelve of the 
clansmen who’d come with her to Speyside. That’s how the 
Camerons came to this area from Lochaber. 


There are various traditions as to how the Collies came to 
Rothiemurchus. According to Jim Collie, who farmed at Lower 
Tullochgrue, they had been there since the time of one who had 
fought on the government side in 1745. One of the Collies was 
known as Collach Mor, as if there was a connection with the name 
Colla. There is also a tradition that they were McDonalds, refugees 
from the Massacre of Glen Coe, who took the name Collie from a 
sheepdog, as they did not think it safe to reveal their true identity. 

Donald Carr, whose father had been head keeper at Forest 
Lodge in the 1920s, also told me about Glen Coe. His mother was 
a McDonald, and he had heard that she was descended from a 
McDonald who fled the Massacre. The name Carr itself is quite 
interesting. It could be a lowland name, which came in in the nine- 
teenth century, and Donald Carr’s father and uncle were both 
gamekeepers. However, they were also good Gaelic speakers, and 
the family is said to have come from Badenoch, so Carr could be a 
form of MacMhuirich or McPherson. 

The Smiths who were at Guislich and Achnahatnich trace their 
ancestry back to the combat on the North Inch of Perth. Donald 
Smith explained what happened: 


History has it that our family’s surname should be Gow, that 
there was a frachkas on the North Inch of Perth and the Gows 
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cleared out and changed their names... but when it happened, 
I don’t know. They called my grandfather ‘the Gou’ach’. 


He also said that his great-grandfather had come to 
Rothiemurchus from Lynabiorag, in Glen Tromie, up in 
Badenoch. It may just be a coincidence, but the people cleared 
from Lynabiorag were not ordinary crofters, but metalworkers. 
Grace McGregor, from Tromie Mills, remembered hearing about 
them when she was a child: 


The Lynabiorag tinklers... there’s a lot of them in the church- 
yard down at Invertromie. It was just a wee village, and the 
folk that were taking all their cattle through, they always 
stopped there. 


Bynames 
In a district such as Strathspey, where there are so many people 
with the same surnames, some other means of identification is 
necessary. The most common way is that, as Robbie Alanach put 
it, “You went by the name of your place.”” This is not always 
straightforward. Mary Cheyne told me that the Camerons at Easter 
Tulloch were called ‘the Gro’igeans’, or puddocks, after Bail’ na 
Groigean, the Gaelic name for the place, and the Grants at 
Cullachie were known as ‘the Toums’ after Tom a’ Chrochair, 
near Nethy Bridge.” 

Sometimes the name would come from their occupation. Mary 
Cheyne had an uncle, Alexander Grant, in Tulloch: 


There was an uncle of mine, in the Straan, was called ‘the old 
Post’, just because he was the postman up there for many a 
day, and he was never referred to as anything other than 
‘Sandy, the old Post’ and even his family were called Sandy 
the Post, Willie the Post, Johnnie the Post, you know. 


Plenty of Gaelic nicknames are still known. A common form is 
a simple ending on the name, originally -ag for women and -an for 
men, but it is not always held to. There was Jessack at Balno, in 
Abernethy, and Annag was up at Rechailleach. Among men, there 
is a Red Geordag and a Red Lewyag. Seocan, pronounced 
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Shochkan, is John, and James is variously Jimmack, Seuman and 
Seumag. Others had specific by-names, such as a John Grant in 
Tulloch whom Lewis Grant remembered as the Bodach Ruadh. 
There was also a Domhnull Socrach, as Donald Smith told me:™ 


What would you say for a slow, canny-going lad?... What we 
would say about here is Socrach. There was an old lad, I don’t 
know who he was, Domhnull Socrach, he was kind of slow- 


going. 


There was one man known as Lachie Chearc, or the Hen, ‘he 
was awful frightened of himself’; and another, an uncle of Donald 
Black Clachaig, who was known as Yorkie. Jim Collie said this 
was ‘the Gaelic for someone who’s fly or cute’. Hugh Barron said 
he had heard something similar, ‘he was pretty york’, they might 
say, he had put one over on someone. Dwelly has a word 
iorchadach, meaning evil or pernicious, which seems too strong, 
but may be connected. Affleck Gray told me about two old women 
who used to live at the foot of the Slugan, in Kincardine: ‘Well, 
you know the road-end, going through the Slugan to Glen More... 
there used to be a cottage on each side of the road there, and one 
was called Cailleach an Breabadair, and the other one was 
Cailleach na Dige, the old lady of the dyke. ™ 


Anglicisation of Names 

The local registrar in Grantown could also influence names. Iain 
Grant, who grew up in Achnagallin in the Braes of Castle Grant, 
told me what happened when his father went to register his birth. 
He went down intending to name his son Iain Alasdair Grant, and 
came out with a son called John Alexander Grant. 


Poetry and Song 

The most important Gaelic poet to come out of Strathspey is John 
Roy Stewart, whose family had been Barons of Kincardine for 
generations. Born in 1700, his earliest songs are fairly typical of 
the time. There are two songs to local nobility, and another, ‘Oran 
a’ Bhranndaidh’, about the effects of an excess of brandy. Being a 
soldier by profession and a Jacobite by politics, he was drawn into 
the rising of 1745 and took a leading role throughout. His songs on 
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the Battle of Culloden, ‘Latha Chuill Lodair’ and ‘Oran Eile’ have 
a particular edge to them. The Rev Thomas Sinton, writing in his 
‘Poetry of Badenoch’, says that ‘Colonel Stewart brings us into the 
midst of the turmoil, and makes us see and hear and feel it all.’°” 
At the end of ‘Oran Eile’, he curses the Duke of Cumberland:*” 


Is gum bi Uilleam Mac Dheòrs 
Mar chraoibh gun duilleach for leon 
Gun mheur, gun mheangan, gun mheòirean géige. 


Guma lom bhios do leac 
Gun bhean gun bhrathair, gun mhac 
Gun fhuaim clàrsaich, gun lasair chéire. 


Gun solas sonas no seanns 
Ach dolas donas is plaigh 
Mar bha air ginealach Chlann na h-Eiphit. 
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And may William, son of George 

Be as a tree without leaves, afflicted, 

Without a twig, without a branch, without the shoot of a 
branch. 


May your hearth be bare, 
Lacking wife, brother or son, 
Without the sound of a harp or candlelight. 


And lacking joy, happiness and prosperity, 

May grief, misfortune and plague 

Such as beset the generation of the Children of Egypt, 

come upon you. 
Although only a few of his songs have survived, the best of them 
have a power and clarity which come down through the centuries. 
After John Roy Stewart, the best known local poet is probably 

William Smith, usually known as Uilleam Rinuigh, after the 
family croft near Revoan. He is best remembered for a fine song 
about hunting deer, “Allt an Lochain Uaine’, named for the Green 
Loch on Derry Cairngorm. According to Donald Shaw, he died 
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just after the retreat from Corunna in 1809, while serving in the 
army.” His song lives on, and a version was recorded n 1967 in 
the Dava, and I myself got the words from a lady in Nethy Bridge, 
who had been taught them by her grandmother. 

The name of his farm, now spelt Rynuie, is pronounced 
‘Rinooi’, but no-one I met knew what it meant. Some books say 
that it is from naomh, meaning ‘holy’, but as it lies in a green 
hollow below Meall a’ Bhuachaill’, the alternative meaning of the 
croft at the foot of a slope seems more likely. Evidence given to the 
Napier Commission in 1884 records that Lewis and Duncan Smith 
were removed from there in 1868, to Mains of Tulloch and 
Tomgown (locally Tomgo’in), so that their land could be incorpo- 
rated into the deerforest. 

The old tradition of the Smiths being poets lived on. Donald 
| Carr grew up at Rynettin, close by, and knew of this. In about the 
1940s, he heard some more news about them: 





The estate had a sawmill down at Cromdale, years and years 
ago, and I used to go in there quite a lot, and I went in there 
one day and the sawmiller said to me, ‘Oh,’ he says, ‘I hada 
man in here, an old man,’ he says, ‘that you might have been 
interested in. Smith, and he was born in Rynuie...’ There was 
a man, he was a poet. Well, I was right annoyed! I was right 
mad about that, that I didna meet the man, because that would 
have been the last of the Smiths, I’ve no doubt. 


There were other poets composing in Gaelic in the nineteenth 
century, and the Rev Forsyth gives some examples of their work in 
In the Shadow of Cairngorm. Other local poetry can be found in 
Donald Shaw’s Highland Legends by ‘Glenmore’ (1859) and in 
Sinton’s Poetry of Badenoch (1906). There was Robert Grant and 
Donald Gordon, both of Rothiemurchus in Abernethy; Charles 
Stewart of Knock, and Donald Shaw himself, at Achgourish.™ 
Forsyth, writing in Jn the Shadow of Cairngorm, notes that Donald 
Gordon, who died in 1852, had collected local songs under the title 
“The Bard of Strathspey”. It was to be published, but the 
publishers in Glasgow failed, and the manuscript was lost. Other 
songs have appeared in the Transactions of the Gaelic Society of 
Inverness, such as ‘An Tunnag Bhan’, in vol. 46, and, in vol. 29, 
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‘Ruidhle Mor Strathspé’ and the ‘Reel of Tulloch’. 
In the earlier part of this century, there were still Gaelic singers 


would sing ‘Ged bhiodh mis’ gun crodh, gun aigh, gun caoraich’ 
after he’d had a dram or two. Jimmy McAulay, in Nethy Bridge, 
was also a singer: ' 


There was an old mannie doon in Nethy there, Jimmy McAla, 
used to sing that ‘Breacan Mairi h-Uisdean’. You'd think it 
was a wildcat in a trap, the faces he would put! 


Mrs Annie Cameron had a good memory for songs, and her 
repertoire was a mixture of Scots, English music hall and Gaelic. It 
included part of the big ballad ‘Huntingtower’; a local adaptation 
of a bothy ballad, ‘Fare thee well, sweet Nethy Braes’, and 
McCrimmon’s Lament, in Gaelic.” 

Usually these would be sung at home, or ‘on ceilidh’, rather than 
in any formal setting. James Grant, from Avielochan, told me that 
when the Canadians were cutting trees in Glen More during the 
First War, they would hold concerts for them in Aviemore, in the 
garage behind the Cairngorm Hotel. There was a Gaelic singer, 
Rory Mcleod, who would come up from Inverness to sing there. In 
the ‘thirties, there were formal ceilidhs — more concert than ceilidh 
— at the Library in Inverdruie, and Donald Smith would go along. 
By that time, he said, there were very few local Gaelic singers in 
Rothiemurchus. Most of the performers were Gaels who had come 
in to work on the railway or on the estates:*" 


‘Thog mi fonn air lorg an fheidh,’ there was a keeper in Glen 
More, McDonald, he used to sing it when there was a ceilidh 
in the library there. Where did he come from?... Lochan 
Iasgaich, somewhere near Loch Chroisg, that’s on the road to 
Torridon. Then there was that Duncan Mcleod at the pipes, he 
was a good Gaelic speaker, he belonged to Kintail. And this 
McInnes Dalfaber, from a place in the west, Fersit. He flitted 
from there, with the horse and the cart, to Dalfaber. 


The Mod had a strong influence on Gaelic singing in Strathspey. 
While Gaelic was not taught as a language in the schools, the 


| 
| 
in Strathspey. Donald Smith recalled that Jim Collie’s father | 
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teachers were often Gaelic speakers, and between the Wars and 
after, quite a few of the schools had Gaelic choirs. They would 
attend the local Méd at Kingussie or Grantown. James Cameron 
was in the Tulloch School choir: 


We used to be at the Gaelic Mòd, that’s all the Gaelic we did 
get! But it would be more or less just by heart we had it, we 
just didn’t know the meaning quite for every word. 


If the Gaelic choirs had been part of a larger scheme of Gaelic 
teaching in the schools, they would probably have been very effec- 
tive. By themselves, they had little real effect, at least among the 
children. Eddie Calder, who grew up at Dava Station, told me: 


I had an adopted sister and she could sing Gaelic perfect, but 
she didn’t know what she was singing about. She had several 
prizes for Gaelic singing. 


Characters 

The Rev Forsyth, writing in 1900 about ‘Parish Characters’, noted 
that they were becoming fewer and fewer.” Certainly, the genera- 
tion he describes are for the most part no longer remembered. 
However, there are still quite a lot of stories about folk who lived 
into this century. 

A lot of the older generation in Tulloch are still well-remem- 
bered. Rechailleach, one of the furthest out crofts, was tenanted by 
John McQueen — usually known as Seocan Rechailleach — until he 
retired in the early ’thirties. James Cameron, at Easter Tulloch, 
told me about him: 


Oh aye aye, Shochkan would have plenty of Gaelic! He had, 
aye. Shochkan used to come here when they used to have a 
service on Sunday doon at the school, Shochkan would very 
often come in here and make a ceilidh. That would be when 
my granny and my aunties were here, it would be all Gaelic 
that would be spoken, there would be no English at all spoken 
at night. 


A bachelor, he stayed with his sister, and with the help of an 
orphan boy, he kept his house, steading and land in perfect order. 
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James Grant remembered it as ‘the tidiest little holding in the 
whole of Strathspey’. He was known as a good fiddler, and other 
musicians would gather up at Rechailleach for a night’s music. At 
one time there were dances up there, and he would also play at the 
dances in the school. 

In the early part of this century, Rechailleach was known for the 
celebration of the Clyack. Most of the crofts would have cele- 
brated this, but it seems to have lasted longer there. ‘That’s the 
finish of the cutting of the corn, the claidheag... that’s what they 
used to speak about, the claidheag,” James Cameron told me. 
Nowadays, Rechailleach is deserted, the steading roofless and the 
land untilled. Lewis Grant described the scene there when he was 
a boy.” 


I’ve seen men up at Rechailleach cutting the corn, and then the 
weemen gathered it, and there was somebody, they tied the 
bands on it, made the bands and tied them. The neighbours 
were roond aboot at that time and helped one another to get it 
done. They were finishing the harvest at Rechailleach, there 
were seven or eight scythemen there 


The claidheag, according to Bella McDonald, was actually the 
last sheaf cut in the field, which was tied with a ribbon and brought 
into the house.” This gave its name to the celebration that 
followed: 


Rechailleach was a great place, the claidheag there... they had 
the music going. Old McQueen, Shochan’s sister was in it, she 
was on this side, and Big Annie, and they were diddling, and 
they had the fiddling. There was a lad Angus McDonald, 
Black Angus they called him, he was standing with the Bible 
in his hand, at the door. Somebody said to him in Gaelic, ‘Dé 
tha thu dean’, Aonghais?’ ‘Tha mi cumail a mach an Diabhul,’ 
I’m keeping the Devil away, he said... ‘I think the Devils’ in 
here already!’ 


Donald Carr remembered the sale when Shochan retired to his 
new house, Tigh Ban, next to the school in Tulloch. This would be 
in the early ‘thirties. One of the folk there was James Sharp, from 
the Straan. He was usually known as Seuman, pronounced 
‘Shaman’, but according to Donald Smith, he had another nick- 
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name as well, Bocas na Mionn, or the swearing box. As was usual 
at farm sales, drink was being sold, and things were getting lively: 


Seuman Sharp, and a cousin of mine from Glen More, they 
had bought some ducks, these Aylesbury ducks... they started 
arguing about whose was who. Seuman had this two ducks, 
one under each arm, and he was trying to avoid the other one 
from getting them. And he had a blue suit, and he was muck 
from head to foot with squeezing the ducks, too! What a char- 
acters there was then! 


At the Crofts of Tulloch, up the brae from the Mains, there was 
James Robertson, usually known as Jimmy the Crofts or Seumas 
na’ Gabhar, James of the Goats. The house and the byre there are 
in ruins now, but you can see how old-fashioned they were, drys- 
tane-walled and cruck-framed, and the fire in the centre of the 
house. The land is poor and stony. Seumas himself was a wee bit 
simple, and had very little schooling, but once he was dressed up, 
he was a fine looking man. His wife died, and he was encouraged 
to find a new wife. Lewis Grant described what happened: 


He advertised for a wife... She came up there (from 
Edinburgh) and had one look at it and off she went! That was 
Sheemie’s marriage finished! 


He was a good Gaelic speaker, and one day he had met a wee 
boy along the road in Tulloch. Preiteach is the usual Strathspey 
Gaelic for a boy: 


Seumas was along here, and my mother was asking him, what 
like was he? ‘Tha preiteach siud, tha e sia bliadhan aois, chan 
urra dha bruidhinn ach sgriollsa’, he can’t talk but squeal! 


There were plenty other characters in Tulloch who are still 
remembered. At Wester Tulloch, now just a green spot on the 
moor near Mhor Cottage, there was Francie McPherson, or 
Dulach, who came down from the Glaichk to Wester Tulloch. 
Affleck Gray described him as ‘a bad old rascal’. He also remem- 
bered an old man at the Street of Kincardine: ‘There was a man in 
the Street of Kincardine who did a bit of carting coal and the like, 
Stewart was his name, but he was always called the Opan, Jimmy 
Opan.” 
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Going up on the hill road over to Glen More, you pass the bothy 
or Revoan, or, in Gaelic, Ruigh a’ Bhothain. Until the removals of 
1868, there were Grants here, who, over the generations, made a 
name for themselves. Some still know of James Grant, w ho died 
in 1867,” having been wounded at Corunna almost sixty years 
before. Forsyth tells the story of ‘his farewell shot’, but not of what 
happened after that. Donald Smith, whose grandmother belonged 
to Revoan, told me: 


The Pensioner, they called him... where was the Battle of 
Corunna? He got wounded in the ankle and seemingly he 
would get a pension if it wasn’t healed, and he was keeping a 
copper penny in it, to keep it from healing. The Bo’an, they 
called him, Old Bo’an. 


The best known of the Bo’ans is Griogar Mór, or Big Grigor 
who was born there in 1860. He was one of several brothers, the 
others being Jimmy, Lewis and Jock. Lewis Grant, who was 
growing up in Tulloch before the First War, could remember their 
mother: 


They were up at Revoan, and then they went to Braighanedin, 
when they shifted in there. Grigor’s mother, I’ve seen her 
often. She was a big stout woman, she sat in the chair, and 
she'd have shawls an’ stuff on, oh, a lovely complexion she 
had, but she would do nothing! The Cailleach Mhór, they 
called her, the Big Wife. 


Grigor was pretty big himself, and strong, too. He was a skilled 
deerstalker, and knew every inch of the Cairngorms. There are 
stories of his service in the Boer War, when he is said to have been 
batman to Lord Lovat, and of his travels to ‘Mount Arrowroot’, in 
the Middle East, along with a Russian Duke. But he was bad for 
the whisky, too, as a nephew of his, John Grant, recalled: 


I used to have an uncle, he was a character, they called him 
Big Grigor, and when he was drunk, he would talk nothing but 
the Gaelic. He used to come in at night, drunk, and my granny 
wouldn’t entertain him at all, so he used to come to me, I was 
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only a wee boy, I would get all his stories in Gaelic. At first, I 
didn’t understand a word he said, then I began to pick it up. 


Donald Smith told me about a time his father was with Big 
Grigor in the pub: 


I was telling you of the day Jimmy Achnahatnich and my 
father were in the pub, and it was the day of Jimmy Bail’ na 
Groigean’s funeral, and Big Grigor was there, and he had no 
money. So my father asked him, ‘Dé ghobhas tu?’ and he said, 
‘Rud ’sam bith gheobh mi’, and my father said to the barman 
in English, ‘Give this man a nip of lime juice.’ ‘De’n diabhul 
air... lime juice!’ 


In Rothiemurchus, sixty and seventy years ago, there were 
quite a few characters. By then, Gaelic was going out among the 
younger generations, but there were plenty of older folk who had 
good Gaelic. One in particular was a woman at Achnahatnich, a 
cousin to the farmer there. She was known as Meig (a form of 
Margaret) and, being slightly simple, she had never been to school 
and so spoke only Gaelic. In the ‘twenties, she would often be 
down at Guislich, and she and the children there would be at the 
Gaelic. One of those children was Donald Smith. He said that she 
thought she would never die: 


Oh aye, she was under the impression she would never die. 
Kincardine was the cemetery, and she would say, ‘Cha déid 
mis’ Cinn Chardain gu sior’ siorruidh na gu bràth!’ 


She hated to go back home, and he remembered what he said one 
day: 


She would never think of going home, and there was an old 
auntie she stayed wi’, and, och, there was a steep brae coming 
down to Guislich from Achnahatnich, and I said to her, ‘Tha 
seo Lis’ tighinn air a’ bhicycle.’ ‘Is’ seo mo bhéisd, droch 
ghniomh (?) nach rei “i dhe cnaimh na h-omhaich,’ how the 
old brute, a peety she would go to the bone of the neck! Lis’ 
was away over eighty, coming doon the brae on her bike. Aye, 
she would be mad at her coming to take her home, you see. 
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Meig had a particular attachment to pigs. On this particular 
occasion, Donald’s mother wasn’t too pleased with her: 


A pig, as though it were a person, she called it a graidheag. My 
mother was feeding the hens, and the pig was squealing, it was 
seeing my mother feeding the hens, you see... ‘Ma bheireadh 
muc uighean, gheobhaidh ts’ biadh,’ Meig said, if she would 
lay eggs, she would get meat. Aye, graidheag bheireadh 
uighean, gheobhadh is’ biadh... My mother wasna too 
pleased... aye, squealing like a graidheag. 





If the pig was being killed, she would definitely be down to 
see: 





When we were killing a pig in Guislich, she was at Mullach a’ 
Bhail (the top of the town, a field in Achnahatnich), back and 
fore, she like to hear the pig squealing. And she would be on 
to my father, ‘Cuin’ tha thu stichd graidheag?’ (when are you 
going to kill the pig?). 


For all her odd ways, she was company to Jimmy Achnahatnich, 
whose health wasn’t too good: 


That Jimmy Achnahatnich was terrible with the asthma, and 
my father and I went up to see him, and that Maggie — Meig, 
as he called her — that was about the first time my father saw 
him after Meig died, and he said to my father, “Tha mi 
ionndrach Meig uamhaidh,’ I’m missing Meig terrible. And 
yet she was far from being compos mentis, but she’d be 
company to him, aye. 


Just down the road from Guislich, at the first of the three 
cottages at Coylum Bridge, lived an old man Ironside, who worked 
as the gardener at Drumintoul Lodge. Donald Smith reckons that 
he belonged to Badenoch, and certainly, Christina Shaw, from 
Tolvah, in Glen Feshie, did remember a large family of Ironsides 
at the now vanished croft of Camlub, near Corarnstilbeg. 
Sometime in the ’thirties, he got a run in an aeroplane:” 
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He was a great lad wi’ machinery an’ that, and at that time, 
down about the coast there, they could get a run in an aero- 
plane for a few minutes, and my father was asking, how did 

| you get on? ‘Ciamar a...?’ Thubhairt e rium, ‘Cuine a bha sinn 
tighinn a bhàin, bha mo meanach °g éirigh,’ when he was 
coming down, he was on the verge of being sick! Meanach, 
that’s guts in general. 


About the time the Smiths left Guislich, it was beginning to look 
262 


like war: 


That Ironside, he had a funny kind of Gaelic, and that last war, 
just at the time we left Guislich, ‘37 or thereabout, it was 
threatening. My father was on to him, in the Gaelic, about the 
war. ‘Ach’, says he, as casual, ‘tha e nadurrach coga bhith 
ann’, (it’s natural for there to be war). Aye, maybe he was 
right, too, tha e nadurrach... 


Bob and Dunc Cameron were well-known characters in 
Rothiemurchus before the last war. Jim Collie remembered them 
as ‘very harmless big men’, identical twins, who lived first at 
Whitewell and then in a cottage (now ruined) below the track into 
Lower Tullochgrue. It seems that they were related to Aeneas 
Cameron at Loch an Eilein. Jim Collie showed me a photograph of 
the two of them outside the Tullochgrue cottage, along with their 
housekeeper, Maggie Somhach. Her name is pronounced 
‘so’ach’,a variation on samhach. The two brothers were a wee bit 
simple, and stories such as this are told of their ways: 


Maggie Somhach, aye, she was very quiet, she hardly ever 
spoke, you see. I never saw her away from home. And some- 
body heard her saying to Dunc ‘There’s no meal for the 
porridge the day’. ‘Och’, he says, ‘we'll no sterve for one day, 
we’ll have brose’ — and no meal in the hoose! 





Another story I heard from Donald Smith concerned an occasion 
when Bob was all dressed up to go out: 


Bob and Dunc, one of them was dressed up, going to a special 
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function, and the other one was commenting on his fine 
clothes. “Tha mi gobhail ionndracht (?), Robaidh, mar tha d’ 
chuid aodaich leantan riut,’ that’s, I’m wondering at you, the 
way your clothes is hingin on you — he wasn't well dressed, he 
was supposed to be. I’m wondering at you, in the English, tha 
mi gobhail ionndracht, Robaidh, mar tha d’ chuid aodaich 
leantan riut, that’s hingin’ on you. 


He also tells of two Rothiemurchus lads who were squaring up 
for a fight. One was a McKenzie, known as Lewis Ruadh, and the 
other a McBean, Lachie Beag, who was a postman at the time: 


I heard that they were in the pub one night, and they were 
going to fight, and Lachie Beag was little little, and he said to 
Lewis Ruadh in the Gaelic, ‘Chan eil mi radh ghobhaidh mi 
ort ach mill mi gu h-olc thu,’ I don’t say PH kill you, but PH 
make a mess of you. 


Finally, here is a story heard from Geordie Carr, the keeper at 
Moormore:” 


[ heard him talking of Aeneas Stewart, he was a keeper along 
in the Forest Lodge there, he had a bairn to... anyway, he took 
it terrible to heart and he cleared out, and he hid wi’ Geordie 
Carr at Moormore. Jimmy Achnahatnich says, ‘Ciamar tha 
Aeneas?’ ‘O, thog e bochd! Tha’n eagal orm gheobh mi crocht 
ann a craogh,’ aye, that’s hingin, aye. That was Aeneas. 


Gaelic Proverbs and Sayings 

Among the proverbs, stories and sayings are quite a few to do with 
the weather, and working the land. Donald Smith told me one 
which goes back into the history of Strathspey, about the moon. 
‘Gealach cul na Carn, it’s behind the Carns. Looking from here, 
you don’t see much of it behind the hill.’ The Carns seem to be 
Carn Bheadhair, Carn Tarsuinn, and the Geal Charn, among 
others, which rise steeply around the headwaters of the Nethy, and 
at certain times of the year, the moon may not be visible. Ronald 
Black, writing in the West Highland Free Press,” tells how he 
heard a similar phrase from Eilidh Watt. He reckons it is the 
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Michaelmas moon, at the end of September, when it would be dark 
enough for reivers to drive stolen cattle through the hills unseen. 
Strathspey lies on Rathad nam Meirleach, the Thieves’ Road, 
which runs between Lochaber and the fertile lands of north-east 
Scotland. Its route is still known in Strathspey, as is its Gaelic 
name, though you also hear it called The Thieves’ Path or Pass. 

Strathspey, lying on the west side of the Cairngorms, has a 
varied climate, and can have extremes of weather. Most of the 
surviving Gaelic is concerned with bad weather, and Donald Smith 
gave me some examples. A blizzard would be ‘cur is catha’, I would 
say, it’s snowing, cur, and catha’ is drifting.”” To Mrs McKenzie, 
at Glaschoill, who was recorded for the Gaelic Linguistic Survey 
in 1951, it was ‘tha e cur sneachd’. She also had a story about a 
storm which happened when she was a girl at Rynechtera: 


Well, ann an Ruigh’n Eachdra — tha sin tri mil bho’n a ‘Bhail 
Ur’ agus tri mil bho Loch an Doirb — tha cuimhn a’m, aon 
bhliadhan, bha storm mhór mhór. Chaidh mo phiuthar *s mi 
fhin aon latha chun a’ Droch’d Thulnan (Dulnain Bridge) agus 
fhuair sinn na gnothaichean... bha sinn tighinn air ais ’s 
thainig storm uamhaidh ’s chaidh sinn dhe’n rathad ’s thainig 
chu ’s thug e dhachaidh sinn. 


The thaw is aiteamh, pronounced ‘achtye’. “Tha aite” ann an 
diugh, the old boys would say... tha e deana aite’, it’s doing 
thawing.’ If it was frosty, ‘tha e uamhaidh reodht’, it’s very 
frosty.’ He has phass for rain, too: “Tha e ris a uisg’, it’s set to 
rain... tha e deana uisg’, tha e fliuch.’ 

If the weather was going to improve, there was a word for that 
too. He hadn’t heard of ‘turadh’, meaning a dry spell, but there was 
another word, locally. ‘Have you ever heard of somhlan, that’s a 
calm... that somhlan ann, there’s a break in it, when it’s snow or 
rain.” You could also observe deer on the hill, to foretell a 
change in the weather: ' 


They could tell, if they saw the deer, in an afternoon, coming 
down the hill quick... the Cuidh Crom tha e dubh le damhan... 
I remember an old keeper saying to my father, before the war, 
tha ’n aimsir tighinn na’s fhearr, tha an Cuidh Crom dubh leis 
na feidh `na laigh ann. 
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Certain weather was particularly bad for the farmers and shep- 
herds. The lambing was known as breith na h-uain, and the 
problem then was the east wind. ‘The old folk, if it was the time of 
the lambing, and there was a cold east wind, they called it port na 
teichean, the tune of the skins.”” The usual word for a skin is 
seichean, but it could well be teichean here, in the same way that 
sabaid can become tabaid. 

The sheep could have a fairly rough time, as Donald Smith heard: 


I heard two lads discussing, they were running short of food, 
and one says, ‘Ich’ caor’ moran ach ni i gnothaich le beagan,’ 
(a sheep eats a lot), but she'll do wi’ little, ni i gnothaich le 
beagan. What an attitude!... but they couldna afford it in them 
days. 


One springtime visit to Lurg was punctuated by the loud bleating 
of an orphan lamb. This brought the Gaelic. ‘Tha caora sin 
meilich, aye, bleating, chual mi caor meilich.’ 

He also told me that, in the time of his grandfather, there was a 
shepherd from Skye, who was new to Rothiemurchus: 


Grass, fiar, is it? I remember a Sgitheanach shepherd, he was 
never in this area before, and there was a big crop of grass in 
Rothiemurchus, and he thought that sheep would do well all 
winter. This was in Ceann na Poll, as they call it, 
(Kennapole)... frost came, and no snow, and the grass got all 
dried up, and he came along, he was talking to my grandfather, 
and my grandfather said, ‘Ciamar tha na caoraich deanu?’ 
‘Och, diabhul mi nan gloch nam bruchs’ (?)... a gloch, say 
you re rattling a hot-water bottle, you know, water in their 
inside. He described it very well! 


There was also the story of Seonaid the sheep, at Pityoulish:”™ 


There was two shepherds, they met, and there was a sheep 
missing to the name of Seonaid, agus thubhairt fear dhiubh ris 
an duin eil, “Do fhuair thu Seonaid?’ ‘O, fhuair.” thubhairt es. 
Agus thubhairt an duin eil, ‘Do thog i heaman riut?’ ‘Thog,’ 
thubhairt es, ‘agus rinn i chac!’ 


Good sheep were a matter of pride, as this story of a sale at 
Kingussie shows. Donald Smith heard it from his father:”” 
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That was my father and this Domhnull Ailig, they were 
looking at this sheep, and it came from the Strone crofts (at _ 
Newtonmore), and there was a wee boy standing there, and 
my father had an idea who the boy was. For his benefit, he 
says to Domhnull Ailig, ‘Na ceannaich caoraich tha grot!’ 
(don’t buy sheep that are rotten). And the wee boy shot off, 
went and told his father, and his father came barging round... 
and och, as soon as he knew it was in fun... and the old boy 
congratulated the boy for being so faithful to his father, for 
him miscalling his sheep. 


Gaelic and Animals 

Gaelic would often be spoken to animals, even if they had English 
names. Lewis Grant recalled that, at Aundorach, in about 1910, the 
cows were called Queenie, Rosie, Mabel, Kirsty, and Bluebell. At 
Whitewell, in Rothiemurchus, Gaelic was the language of the 
milking. Nan Shepherd wrote about Big Mary, the wife of Sandy 
McKenzie, the keeper there in the “thirties:” 


She talked to the hens, to the old horse, and to the cow, in the 
Gaelic that was her mother tongue. When the old man died, 
the cow was taken to the farm across the moor. ‘May there be 
no more Whitewell cows here,’ said the woman who milked 
her. ‘We have not the time to be speaking to them and will she 
not let down the milk without you speak?’ 


When sheep came to the Highlands, collie dogs came too. Dr 
LF. Grant said that in Strathdearn at least, it was the custom for 
Gaelic-speaking men to work their dogs with English words.” In 
Strathspey, it was not unusual for dogs to have Gaelic names, such 
as Feorag or Dileas. Flora Grant recalled that the dogs at Guislich 
were always Gaelic trained, and when her uncle brought sheep 
down to the station at Aviemore, all the staff would turn out to see 
him, and hear him. Working a dog then involved a lot of shouting. 
Donald Smith recalled a dog trial in Kingussie. There was a lad 
Donald Bell, from Glen Feshie, there: 


I was amused at him... in them days, each competitor, they 
were more proud of working their dogs, shouting and bawling. 
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‘Tha seo air ‘out’, that was the dog off. He said, ‘That diabhul 
de fuaim an fhear sin a’ deanu,’ a devilish noise (that lad’s 
making), diabhul de fuaim. 


Calum Mclean, visiting Strathspey in October 1952, recorded 
another of the Smiths of Guislich, a relation of the present Donald 
Smith. He told him about the great storm of 1895, which left the 
sheep very weak, and the dog he had until that year:”” 


I had an old dog, Glen, one of the old beardies... and the year 
of the big storm, the poor dog was done, and I went up to 
Achnahatnich to destroy him, and I was crying when Jimmy 
Achnahatnich shot him in the planting at the iron gate yonder. 
When I went back to the lambing, it was Duncan McIntosh 
was the manager, and I had another black bearded dog, Black. 
And oh, he was just as rash going, when he would give a turn, 
the sheep would fall over... and I remember Duncan saying to 
me, ‘Dhia, Dhomhnuill, bhithe tu móran na b’ fhearr le seann 
Glen am blian,’ because the sheep were that weak. If you 
would just poof at them, they were over, nearly. ‘Bhithe tu 
na’s fhearr le seann Glen am blian,’ (you would be better with 
old Glen this year). 


Duncan also gave him advice on how to move the sheep and 
lambs quietly and safely: 


‘Nis,’ he would say, Duncan, ‘bi direach cho somhach is gad 
bhithe si dol gu bord an Tighearn.; The dogs wouldn’t be 
allowed to say cheep. That was Donnachan then. 


Donald Smith remembered some of the commands to the dogs at 
Guislich:”” 


Trobhad seo! here... Cum mach a rothaid, keep out in front of 
them... Seas! that’s stand. Dean suidh! sit down... Cum mach, 
Keep out! 


Other folk remembered Gaelic-trained dogs, too. Isa Grant, from 
Tulloch, told me, ‘If a dog’s barking, bi somhach! That means be 
quiet,’ and for a dog to go away, ‘ill’ unnta sin,’ which looks like 
‘in/at them.’ Lewis Grant told me about the dog at Delbog, in 
Tulloch, when he was a boy: 
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There was one with a Gaelic name, Fionnla’, it was over at 
Delbog, old Bella’s. ‘Fionnla, mach thur’d an craig, thu, seo,’ 
she would say, up the hill! 


After the Second World War, horses were being replaced by 
tractors on most of the farms. By that time, the only horse fair left 
was the Wool Fair, or Feill na Cloimh, in Inverness.” Donald 
Smith told me the story of the last horse they had at Lurg:” 


About 1950, that’s when we got the tractor here. We kept one 
horse for odd jobs, for sowing turnips and the like o’ that. And 
we kept a horse for the hill, for gathering the sheep, aye. 
Charlie was the name of the old horse. By gosh, he was a good 
horse! We bought him at the Wool Fair in Inverness. He was 
number one in the catalogue, and he wasna guaranteed, but I 
thought, the expression on the horse’s face, what you would 
say in Gaelic a dréin, his face was quite composed. I believe 
that last horse we had would have the distinction of being the 
only horse ever at the Shelter Stone... that’s the worst voyage 
ever I had with a horse, up the Garbh Allt (to the source of the 
Nethy, above Loch A’an) — bogs and stones that was fair to 
break his legs. But the best way back was back the Coinneach, 
through between the Bynacks. There was hikers telling old 
Willie, the keeper, ‘Could it be possible I saw horse tracks at 
the Shelter Stone?’ ‘Oh, no.’ That horse would go anywhere 
you would go yourself. 


Other Proverbs and Sayings 

When I first met Isa Grant — or Mistress Ishbel Grant, as she 
announced herself on one tape — she was still living by herself, at 
the age of ninety-four, in Nethy Bridge. She hadn’t spoken much 
Gaelic since she was a girl in Tulloch, but she still remembered 
quite a lot of it. Among other things, the number nine was naogh, 
she said, and Sunday was Di-domhnaich. The words for mountain 
and milk, beinn and bainn’, were pronounced the same, ‘paifi’’. 
She knew the word gorach, as daft, or ‘chan eil e cho glic, he’s 
daft.’ The word isean (which is also used for the young of animals) 
she remembered as, ‘Isean! Isean’s a chaileag bheag, that’s a wee 
lassie.’ I asked, what was the Gaelic for an old woman? 
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‘Cailleach! That's what I am, seonn chailleach.’ She was the only 
person I found who knew the names of the fingers in Gaelic: 


. ille bag, aille bag, duin fad, mac an duin fad “s ludag... 
ludag is the little one. Duin fad, that’s the longest finger, and 
mac an duin fad, that’s the son of the long man. And ludag is 
the wee one. 


Donald Smith, at Lurg, also has a good store of Gaelic sayings. 
One concerns the best day to move house: “Gad bhi agad ach aon 
uan, cha déid iorram ach air Di-Luain.’ Lewis Grant, from 
Tulloch, had a saying on the same subject, ‘You wouldna stay long 
if you flitted on a Saturday.’ 

The following are a selection of sayings and stories I heard at 
Lurg:” 


‘Se bhitch a’ bhochdainn (poverty s a bitch), being hard up, 
that’s what they said in the old days, and they were hard up. 


In the old days, if there were two men that werna pally, they 
used to say, ‘Cha lean cu cu,’ a dog won’t (follow a dog), and 
that’s right enough. 


Gorach’s daft... tha e gòrach! Amadan would be just half way, 
amadan gorach, aye, a daft fool. 


Fooling about, that e clogach (?). Och, tha’n fhear sin clogach, 
tha gimig air, whatever. 


Tha daoraich air, or tha deoch air, (he’s drunk). 


“S iomadh rud a chi duin bhitheas fad beò, aye, many’s a thing 
a man || see if he lives long... if they saw something unusual, 
it would be no’ much of a surprise. 


Tha e cruaidh cruaidh, (he’s very mean). 
Cho maol ri matag, as blunt as a mattock. 
Boilich!... blowing your horn, or pushing your luck 


Tha duin sin grot! Would that do? That boy’s rotten!... chan 
eil e fallain, he’s not healthy, I would say. 
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He told me about various words for ‘time’ in Gaelic, and how 
they would be used in Strathspey:™ 


Say you came in ceilidh late, gosh, tha thu anmoch tighinn 
air céilidh "n oidhch... Almost on the verge of getting bored, 
feeling the time long, fad’lach. Och tha mi fas fad lach ns do 
chéilidh, fed up... Nach eil e trath bhith dul dhachaidh, is it 
no’ time you were going home?... Chan eil mi dul foirich agus 
tha tim agam goirid, my time’s short, aye. 


Donald Smith also has a saying about the effect of the moon. 
‘Gealach ir, the new moon... Di-Sathuirn, (Saturday)... seven 
times mad, seemingly, the effect of the weather.’ There was a 
toast, “Slainte math a h-uil latha a chi’s nach fhaic (mi thu), a 
good health, every day that I see you and that | do not. 

He told me a story he had heard from his father, who had been in 
Inverness. A Skyeman told him of a journey to Kyle: 


This boy... it was coaches in them days, and the horses, and it 
was in the Gaelic. Bha mi shuas aig a’ chaol — shuas is west — 
le carbad, agus fhuair mi lan mo sheacaid dibhearsain, bha dad 
a’ in (?) aig an sabaid, fighting, aye. Lan mo sheacaid, a queer 
way he described it, the fill of his jacket! 


There was an uncle of his from Glen Urquhart who had a sharp 
tongue: 


I mind my uncle — I had an uncle came as far as Tomatin from 
Glen Urquhart — and hees Gaelic was much the same (as ours). 
He was aafa short in the grain, I heard him miscaaling a lad at 
the mart in Inverness, he says to him, ‘’S tus’ an rag san dubh 
rag,’ aye, a rag and a black rag! 


When he was growing up at Guislich, Affleck Gray used to visit 
them from Boat of Garten. This would be in the ‘twenties:™ 


A student that was in Boat of Garten, an Affie Gray, he was 
learning (Gaelic), and my mother asked him what kind of milk 
they got in the Boat, for he commented on the good milk he 
got in Guislich. ‘Cha dail mi fhin bainn tan gorm,’ I myself 
don’t like the thin blue milk. He described it very well!... He 
was a great mountaineer. 
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There were also saying about old age and its effect. In 
Badenoch, Alec and Grace McGregor would say, ‘Cha tig an aois 
leath’ fhéin,” old age doesn’t come alone. Donald Smith had heard, 
‘Sean aois ‘na mollachd,’ old age is a curse, and one of its effects 
was to make you budraiseach, or dottled. His own complaint is, 
‘Tha mi fas bodhar,’ I’m getting deaf, while his father had gone 
blind, although he hadn't lost heart: 


Aye, my father was blind for about six or seven years before 
he died, and he was very active, and his brother called on him, 
and my father was showing him how active he was, that he 
could go round the table on his tiptoes. Says his brother to him 
in the Gaelic, ‘By God, gobh’ thus’ nair!’ 


Other words, which may no longer be used locally, can be found in 
dictionaries. One such is sgoth which, according to Dwelly, 
usually relates to clouds in the sky, but in Strathspey had a partic- 
ular meaning of ‘dimness on glass caused by breath’. 


The Future? 

The old Gaelic of Strathspey is almost gone. Those speakers who 
remain are isolated, and usually have no-on to talk to. As the Gaelic 
language and culture have played such a large part in shaping 
Strathspey over the past thousand years or so, it is right that it 
should continue in some form. Certainly, those who have Gaelic 
feel the decline and near loss of the language hard, but one of the 
local farmers doubted if it could be brought back. This was at the 
time the RSPB had bought the Abernethy Forest with the intention 
of regenerating the native pinewood. His comment was, ‘Och, I 
think you’re fighting an uphill battle... the birdie boys along here, 
trying to get trees growing on the summit of Ben McDui.’ 

He says, rightly, that the future lies with the bairns, and in recent 
years there have been hopeful developments. In Badenoch, just up 
the Spey, there is a Gaelic-medium unit at Newtonmore Primary 
School, and a Gaelic class at Kingussie High School. In 
Strathspey, there have been moves towards establishing croilea- 
gain, or Gaelic playgroups. Traditional music has been greatly 
encouraged with the setting up of Féis Spé. 

Generally, there seems to be a greater awareness of and 
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sympathy towards Gaelic. For a year or two, the Strathspey 
Herald had a Gaelic column, and attention is now being paid to 
some Gaelic road signs and street names. While tourism in 
Strathspey has some bad effects (such as the large number of 
holiday homes in places such as Nethy Bridge), it can also play a 
part. While the Gaelic culture of the district cannot be recon- 
structed as it was, it has not been entirely lost. lain Grant described 
the well at Huntly’s Cave, near Achnagallin in the Braes of Castle 
Grant, told me. ‘Now it’s more or less covered ower, but the water 
still seeps away fae it.” With support, encouragement and confi- 
dence, Gaelic can continue to play a part in Strathspey. 
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Strathspey Gaelic here would be 'dam beireadh', but, as the language breaks 
down, ‘ma’ becomes the general word for ‘if’, 
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Watson noted a similar form of Margaret in Braemar (TGS). 

Donald Smith, Lurg, rec. 18/3/1991. A bhain is the usual word for ‘down’ in 
Strathspey, where ‘siar’ means ‘east’. ‘Suas’ is ‘west’, and ‘up’ is ‘an aird’, 
pronounced ‘an artch’. Here, ‘Ehubhairt’ is pronounced ‘hoo’ irch’. 

Donald Smith, Lurg, rec. 18/3/1991. 

Donald Smith, Lurg, rec. 4/11/1991. 

Donald Smith, Lurg, rec. 13/6/1988. ‘Gobhail — ‘go-al’ — is the local form of 
‘gabhail’. ‘lomdracht’ is unusual, but seems to be ‘wandering’, ‘iongnadh’. 
‘Leantan’ is actually pronounced ‘leadan’, but that spelling would cause some 
confusion. It comes from ‘leantainn; the first syllable is nasalised, but the ‘n’ 
which caused it has dropped out. 

Donald Smith, Lurg, noted 13/9/1984. ‘Ghobhaidh (gho-i) is the local form of 
‘ghabhaidh’. 

Donald Smith, Lurg, rec. 28/4/1992. The Gaelic translates as ‘I’m afraid T'I] 
find him hanging in a tree’. ‘Craogh’ is the local form of ‘craobh’, a tree. The 
genitive is ‘craoigh’, as in ‘Balnacruie’, and the plural is 'crao-an'. 

Donald Smith, Lurg, rec. 24/6/1991 (SA 1991/42). 

West Highland Free Press, 13/9/1996. 

Donald Smith, Lurg, rec. 13/3/1990. Pronounced ‘coor is cow’. 

Donald Smith, Lurg. ‘Somhlan’ is nasalised. 

Donald Smith, Lurg, rec. 4/11/1991. ‘Cuidh Crom’ is pronounced ‘coo’: 
Croum’, and there is a wreath of snow of the same name on Lochnagar. 
Donald Smith, Lurg, noted 14/5/1984. Pronounced ‘porsht na tchyichen’, 
This change from ‘s’ to ‘t’ also happens in other words, such as ‘sabaid’, 
‘sealg’ and ‘soisgeul’. 

Donald Smith, Lurg, rec. 19/1/1987 (SA 1987/5). The exact Gaelic here is not 
clear and is given as it sounds. 

Donald Smith, Lurg, rec. 19/1/1987 (SA 1987/5). ‘Thubhairt’ is pronounced 
'hoo'irch'. It seems that Calum McLean found a similar pronunciation, 
judging by his spelling of ‘thuir’. Dwelly has ‘feaman’, meaning ‘a tail’. 
‘Duin eil’ is pronounced ‘doon ill’. Eaman also occurs in the story on p550 
here. 

Donald Smith, Lurg, rec. 4/11/1991. 

Nan Shepherd, The Living Mountain (Aberdeen, 1977), p73. 

I. F. Grant, Highland Folkways (London, 1961), p84. 

Donald Smith, Lurg, rec. 24/6/1991 (SA 1991 /43). 

Donald Smith, Abernethy (not the same one) to Calum McLean, October 
1952. Calum McLean notebooks, 1 HI 5, 1725-26, in the School of Scottish 
Studies. The spelling of the Gaelic is as given by Calum McLean. The Year of 
the Big Storm sounds as if it might have been translated from Gaelic, another 
of those years which did not require a date. The second part of the Gaelic 
translates as ‘Be just as quiet as if you were going to the Lord’s table’. 
Donald Smith, Lurg, rec. 13/3/1990 (SA 1990/29). ‘Trobhad’ is pronounced 
‘trou’ad’. 
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281. Lewis Grant, Nethy Bridge, rec. 6/5/1987 (SA 1987/6). The Gaelic would 
translate as ‘out up the rock/hillside, you, here!’ 

282. Joseph Lobban, Abernethy, to Calum McLean, in 1952. Calum McLean note- 
books, | IH 5, 1719, in the School of Scottish Studies. 

283. Donald Smith, Lurg, rec. 18/3/1991. According to Dwelly, ‘dréin’ is ‘a grin’. 
The Garbh Allt Flows down from the Saddle, above Loch A’an, and the 
ground there is extremely rough and stony. The Coinneach (pronounced 
conyach) means mossy, and though it is much higher, is better ground for a 
horse. 

284. Isa Grant, Nethy Bridge, rec. f£23/1/1986. Ludag has pre-aspiration on the 'g'. 
Mrs McKenzie, Glaschoill, had pre-aspiration on the 'g” of chaileag (Gaelic 
Survey Tape 253). This is not usual, but has also been found in Kintyre, and 
may be the grammar rules breaking down. 

285. Donald Smith, Lurg. ‘Se bhitch a’bhochdainn’ means ‘poverty’s a bitch’. 
‘Clogach and ‘gimig’ are spelled according to their sound; ‘gimig’ may be the 
English word, adopted into Gaelic. In Rannoch | heard another phrase for 
being drunk, ‘tha sturadh air’. 

286. Donald Smith, Lurg, rec. 15/6/1987 (SA 1987/89). ‘Fadalach’ here loses its 
middle ‘a’. 

287. Donald Smith, Lurg, rec. 21/1/1986. ‘Dad a’inn’ is uncertain. 

288. Donald Smith, Lurg, rec. 4/11/1991. ‘Rag’ is pronounced ‘rak’. 

289. Donald Smith, Lurg, rec. 19/1/1987 (SA 1987/5). he reckons that Affleck 
Gray had an English accent at that time. In the "twenties, he was a pioneer of 
mountaineering in the Cairngorms. He wrote Legends of the Cairgorms 
(Edinburgh, 1987), and is also in Tocher 50. 

290. Donald Smith, Lurg, rec. 19/1/1987. 
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Elgol, Skye. 

ROBERTSON, Ms Margaret M., 55 St Vincent Crescent, Glasgow G3 
SN. 

ROBERTSON, Mrs S., 6 Lettoch Place, Pitlochry, Perthshire. 

ROBSON, Michael, 10 Port of Ness, Isle of Lewis OXA HS2. 

ROSS, Duncan R., Glenfield, The Pillars, Pitgrudie, Dornoch, Sutherland. 

ROSS, Mrs Gloria S., F.S.A, P.O. Box 210, Brookneal, Virginia, 24528, 
U.S.A. 

ROSS, Norman, 8 Roag, Dunvegan, Isle of Skye. 

ROSS, Richard A., Gruinard, Victoria Road, Forres, Moray. 

ROSS, Roderick, Suidheachan, Culcharry, Cawdor, Nairnshire IV12 
SOY. 
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RUSSELL, Scott, Deanie Lodge, Glenstrathfarrar, Struy, Kiltarlity, 
Inveness-shire. 


SANDEMAN, Patrick, T.D., Shian, Manse Road, Killin, Perthshire FK21 
SUY. 

SCAMMELL, Keith, St Rhonan’s, 7 Abban Street, Inverness. 

SEATON, James R., O.B.E., M.A., 40 Great King Street, Edinburgh EH3 
6QH. 

SHANKS, Dr. Michael, 12 Drummond Road, Inverness. 

SHAW, John W., 2 Old Drummond House, Oak Avenue, Inverness IV2 
4NX. 

SINCLAIR, Iain, M.A., 4 Douglas Row, Kyle of Lochalsh, Ross-shire. 

SMART, John C., Dip.T.P., Flat No. 10, Pitkerrow Court, 16 Alloway 
Terrace, Dundee DD4 8AH. 

SMITH, Douglas C., B.A., B.Sc.(Hons.), Dip.Ed., C.Eng., F.I.Mech.E., 
FIMarE. F.R.LN.A., F.LLM., MBM. 8 Margaret Street, 
Greenock PA16 8AS. 

SMITH, Kenneth D., Camus Lodge, Onich, by Fort William, Inverness- 
shire. 

SNODGRASS, James, Wellington Villa, Achterneed, Strathpeffer, Ross- 
shire. 

SQUAIR, W.H., 3 Carlton Place, Aberdeen. 

STEEL, Miss M.LE., 7 Comely Bank Terrace, Edinburgh EH4 1AT. 

STEWART, Donald, Roskhill, Dunvegan, Isle of Skye. 

STEWART, Evander, ‘Oran na Mara’, Craigton, North Kessock, Ross- 
shire. 

STEWART, Mrs Jean, ‘Oran na Mara’, Craigton, North Kessock, Ross- 
shire. 

STEWART, Ian, 116 Hawthorn Drive, Inverness. 

STEWART, Mrs K., Abbeyfield House, 34 Crown Drive, Inverness. 

STOREY, Mrs E.C.T., M.A., Station House, Daviot, Inverness. 


TAYLOR, Simon, 10 Mid Bank Street, Strathmiglo, Fife KY14 7QU. 

THOMAS, William, M.A., 25 Strathbeg Drive, Dalgety Bay, 
Dunfermline, Fife. 

THOMPSON, Francis G., T.Eng., F.LE.LE., F.S.A.(Scot.), 5 Rathad na 
Muilne, Stornoway, Isle of Lewis. 

THORNBER, Iain, F.R.S.A., F.S.A.(Scot.), J.P., D.L., Knock House, 
Morvern, by Oban, Argyll. 

TURNER, Alan R., F.R.C.S., 34 Couston Street, Dunfermline, Fife. 


WALL, Mrs W.A.B., B.A., B.D., Dip.Ed., Cert. Theol., Peddieston House, 
Cromarty, Ross-shire. 
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WALLACE, Mrs Elizabeth, L.D.S., Arnsbrae Lodge, Arnsbrae, Cambus, 
Alloa FK 10 2NT. 

WARE, Marcus J., 308 Prospect Boulevard, Lewiston, Idaho, U.S.A. 
83501. 

WAUGH, Dr. Doreen, M.A., 7 Barnton Gardens, Edinburgh EH4 6AF. 

WENTWORTH, Roy, 25 South Erradale, Gairloch, Ross-shire IV21 2B]. 

WHITTET, Dr. M.M., O.B.E., F.R.C.P.(Ed.), D.P.M., Ceol na Mara, 3 
Woodside Crescent, Scorguie, Inverness. 

WILLIAMS, Mrs Maureen, M.A., B.Ed., 27 Balnafettack Crescent 
Inverness IV3 6TG. 

WILSON, Dr. A.A., 45 Bothwell Road, Hamilton, Lanark. 

WISEMAN, Andrew E.M., 17 Mossfield Drive, Lochyside, Fort William, 
Inverness-shire. 

WRINGE, Mark, Ard Eilbh, Canalside, Fort Augustus, Inverness-shire 
PH32 4BA. 


3 


YOUNIE, John L.M., M.B.E.. An Garadh Beag, Culnakirk, 
Drumnadrochit, Inverness-shire. 


COPYRIGHT LIBRARIES 


British Library, London. 

Bodleian Library, Oxford. 

Cambridge University Library. 

National Library of Scotland, Edinburgh. 
Trinity College Library, Dublin. 
National Library of Wales, Aberystwyth. 


SOCIETIES AND LIBRARIES 


Aberdeen, University Library. 

Antigonish, Nova Scotia, Francis Xavier University. 
Armadale, Skye, Clan Donald Centre. 

Bangor, Gwynedd, University College of North Wales. 
Bedford Park, South Australia, The Flinders University. 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A., Public Library. 

Brest, France, Centre de Recherche Breton et Celtique. 
California, U.S.A., University Library. 

Cambridge, Anglo-Saxon, Norse and Celtic Library, Faculty of English. 
Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A., Harvard College Library. 
Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A., Public Library. 
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Columbia, S. Carolina, U.S.A., Thomas Cooper Library. 
Dingwall, Academy Library. 

Dingwall, Ross and Cromarty Divisional Library. 
Dublin, Institute for Advanced Studies. 

Dublin, Department of Irish Folklore, University College. 
Dublin, National Library. 

Dublin, Royal Irish Academy. 

Dublin, University College Library. 

Dunoon, Argyll and Bute District Library Service. 
Edinburgh, Central Library. 

Edinburgh, Royal Celtic Society. 

Edinburgh, Royal Scottish Geographical Society. 
Edinburgh, School of Scottish Studies. 

Edinburgh, Signet Library. 

Edinburgh, Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. 
Edinburgh, University Library. 

Elgin, Moray Library. 

Fort Augustus, Abbey Library. 

Fort William, West Highland Museum. 

Gairloch Heritage Museum. 

Galway, University College Library. 

Glasgow, Mitchell Library. 

Glasgow, University Library. 

Gottingen, West Germany, State University. 
Guelph, Ontario, Canada, University Library. 
Inverness, Comunn na Gaidhlig. 

Inverness Divisional Library. 

Inverness Museum and Art Gallery. 

Iowa, U.S.A., University Library. 

London, House of Commons Library. 

London, Institute of Historical Research. 

London, London Library. 

Mainz, Germany, Johannes Gutenberg-Universitat. 
Newberry, Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A., Public Library. 
New York, Cornell University Library. 

New York, Modern Language Association of America. 
New York, Public Library. 

Oban, High School Library. 

Oslo, Universitets — Biblioteket. 

Oxford, Taylor Institute Library. 

Perth, A.K. Bell Library. 

Plockton High School, Ross-shire. 

Portree High School. 
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San Marino, California, U.S.A., The Huntingdon Library. 
Skye, Sabhal Mor Ostaig. 

St Andrew’s, University Library. 

Stanford, California, U.S.A., University Library. 
Stornoway, Nicolson Institute Library. 

Stornoway, Western Isles Libraries. 

Toronto, University Library. 

Uppsala, Sweden, University Library. 

Washington, U.S.A., Library of Congress. 





